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COST  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

Per  Inhabitant  for  the  Year  1927 

In  the  following  table  the  current  payments  for  operation  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  general  Departments  of  state  governments  are  given.     North 
Carolina  is  shown  to  rank  45th  in  order  of  expenditures,  only  three  showing 
cheaper  per  capita  cost.     Figures  are  based  on  Financial  Statistics  of  State 
Governments,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.     The  table  is  being  reproduced 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter. 

PER 
RANK       STATE                                              INHAB . 

COST 

1  Nevada   $27.44 

2  Wyoming    22.53 

3  Deleware                                               19.16 

PER 
RANK       STATE                                              INHAB . 

COST 

25  Louisiana    $10.17 

26  Idaho     _ 9.67            j 

27  Massachusetts    9.60 

28  Iowa                                                        9.50 

4  Utah    15.45 

5  Washington                                           14.64 

29  Virginia                                                   9.38 

6  Maine                                                     14.08 

30  Rhode   Island    9.21 

31  Pennsylvania 8.52 

32  Montana    8.41 

33  Indiana  8.32 

34  Nebraska                              _.                   7.90 

7  Vermont                                                13.93 

8  California                                              13.81 

9  Minnesota                                              13.75 

10  Oregon    13.50 

11  South  Dakota                                     13.15 

35  Kansas                                                   7.82 

12  North  Dakota 13.14 

13  Arizona    13.12 

14  New  Hamshire  13.01 

15  New  York  12.73 

16  New  Mexico   12.61 

17  Connecticut    12.40 

18  New  Jersey 11.86 

19  Michigan                                            _   11.84 

36  West  Virginia   1_:     7.70 

37  Oklahoma                                               7.30 

38  Kentucky    7.10 

39  South  Carolina                                      6.95 

40  Arkansas                                                 6.90 

41  Mississippi    _ 6.83 

42  Missouri 6.81 

43  Tennessee    . 6.49 

44  Alabama                                                  6.37 

20  Man-land   11.37 

21  Wisconsin                                                10.71 

45  North    Carolina    _J 6.31 

46  Ohio                                                           6.29 

22  Florida    10.61 

23  Texas                                  .                   10.55 

47  Georgia  6.26 

48  Illinois    — —     6.07 

24  Colorado       _                                          10.42 
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APPLICATION  OF  POWER 

TO  TASKS  OF  FARMERS 

ADVOCATED  BY  DIVISION 


At  least  seven  agencies  should  be  represented 
on  any  prospective  Committee  on  the  Relation  of 
Electricity  to  Agriculture,  which  is  advocated  as 
one  of  the  means  to  better  conditions  on  the 
farm,  in  the  opinion  of  Thorndike  Saville,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
Engineering  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

Representatives  of  the  following  agencies  are 
suggested  as  having  a  direct  interest  in  rural  elec- 
trification: power  companies,  municipal  power 
plants,  existing  rural  power  groups,  N.  C.  State 
College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  State  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development. 

The  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering has  for  several  years  advocated  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  committee  as  an  advisory  group  to 
seek  to  solve  problems  in  the  way  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  advantages  of  power  to  the  farms. 

In  1926,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Division,  the 
first  and  only  thorough  survey  of  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  the  State  was  made  by  a  graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  This 
report  is  still  fundamentally  sound  in  describing 
existing  conditions. 

The  Division  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  rural 
electrification  in  this  and  other  countries,  and 
complete  files  of  all  reports  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee and  State  committees  on  Relation  of  Elec- 
tricity to  Agriculture,  pamphlets,  and  clippings 
on  this  subject  have  been  kept. 

Already  more  than  a  score  of  States  have  such 
committees  functioning,  and  many  benefits  have 
been  obtained  therefrom  by  farm  communities. 


Reckoning  of  the  speed  with  which  wild  fowls 
fly  is  an  interesting  topic  as  is  also  the  range 
covered  in  their  migrations.  In  gratification  of 
his  curiosity,  Gene  Shank,  aviator,  has  trailed 
flights  of  ducks  and  geese.  He  measured  their 
flight  at  a  speed  of  90  miles  an  hour. 


FIFTEEN  MILLION  FISH 

RELEASED  IN  WATERS 

BY  STATE  HATCHERIES 


Since  the  beginning  of  operation  of  the  system 
of  State  fish  hatcheries,  14,932,176  fish,  or  an  aver- 
age of  around  five  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  North  Carolina,  have  been  distributed, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  Assistant  Direc- 
tor J.  K.  Dixon,  in  charge  of  inland  fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  distribution  has  been  spread  through  the 
following  years:  1925,  825,900;  1926,  2,045,247; 
1927,  1,811,029;  and  1928,  10,250,000.  Of  the  last 
year's  distribution,  approximately  7,500,000  were 
striped  bass  (rock),  hatched  at  the  newly  estab- 
lished co-operative  hatchery  at  Weldon. 

Total  number  of  fish  distributed  alone  is  not  a 
full  test  of  the  effectiveness  of  restocking  the  fish- 
ing grounds  of  North  Carolina.  Fully  as  import- 
ant is  the  policy  followed  othrugh  1927  in  the 
holding  of  several  hundred  thousand  fish  to  a 
fingerling  size  before  release. 

"By  reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  enlarge  the  hatching  capacity  of  our  State  own- 
ed and  operated  hatcheries  and  provide  a  number 
of  nurseries  for  holding  small  fingerlings  through 
the  summer  months  until  they  reach  the  size  of 
four  to  six  inches,  we  have  been  able  to  plant  in 
our  waters  a  much  more  thrifty  and  promising 
stock  of  fish  than  heretofore,"  declared  Mr.  Dixon. 

"In  addition  to  the  provisions  made  by  the 
State  for  holding  fish  in  nurseries,  approximately 
25  nurseries  have  been  established  by  private  in- 
dividuals, municipalities,  counties,  fishing  clubs, 
and  Izaak  Walton  Leagues  at  their  own  expense 
for  holding  and  caring  for  fish  during  the  summer 
months  and  making  the  distribution  during  the 
fall  when  such  fish  were  four  to  six  inches  in 
length.  This  is  the  first  year  that  any  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  done  and  I  am  glad  to  say, 
from  reports  received  from  the  operators  of  these 
private  nurseries,  that  the  results  have  been  high- 
ly satisfactory." 


It   is  said  that   a   penny's   worth   of   electricity 
will  milk  ten  cows. 
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MINERAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  SPRUCE  PINE  SECTION 

DESCRIBED   BY   BRYSON 


Answering  an  inquiry  regarding  mineral  devel- 
opments and  possibilities  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Spruce  Pine  district,  State  Geologist,  H.  J.  Bryson, 
has  brought  out  some  interesting  information. 
His  discription  of  the  district  follows: 

Last  year  this  district  produced  something  over 
50%  of  the  feldspar  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  It  ranked  first  in  the  production  of  resid- 
ual kaolin  clay  and  second  in  the  production  of 
sheet  mica.  It  is  reported  that  this  year,  1928, 
will  produce  about  70%  of  the  feldspar  consumed. 

In  that  area  there  are  numerous  feldspar  mines, 
seven  kaolin  refining  plants,  twelve  mica  grinding 
and  reclaiming  plants  in  operation.  Statistics 
show  987  men  and  108  women  employed  with  a 
payroll  of  $1,040,000  and  total  value  of  produc- 
tion of  $2,168,000  for  1927.  It  is  reported  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  of  22y2%  for  this  year. 
New  operations  are  being  opened  and  new  mills 
are  being  built  and  in  all  probabilities  the  figures 
for  1927  will  be  doubled  in  1929. 

Two  new  feldspar  plants  have  been  built  this 
year  and  it  is  possible  that  another  will  be  built 
this  year  also.  Evidently  there  is  considerable 
money  being  made  in  these  industries  since  there 
has  been  a  raipd  expansion  this  year. 

There  are  some  very  important  mica  deposits  in 
that  locality,  one  of  which,  the  Avery  mine,  pro- 
duced close  to  8100,000  worth  of  mica.  Due  to 
foreign  competition,  however,  many  of  the  mines 
in  that  section  are  not  in  operation  at  the  present 
time. 

The  demand  for  North  Carolina  feldspar  is  in- 


Weather  conditions  are  believed  to  have  been 
responsible  during  the  menhaden  fishing  season 
just  passed  for  driving  immense  schools  of  the 
large  fish  away  from  the  North  Carolina  coast, 
in  the  opinion  of  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  Fisheries 
Commissioner  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Surveyed  as  a  whole,  the  season  was  more  suc- 
cessful for  the  fishermen  than  for  the  oil  and  scrap 
factories  since,  although  there  were  plenty  of  fish, 
they  are  declared  by  the  Commissioner  to  have 
been  small  and  without  the  generous  oil  supply 
which  they  usually  contain. 

"The  menhaden  fishing,"  declared  Captain  Nel- 
son, "so  far  as  the  large  fish  are  concerned,  was 
a  failure  this  year.  The  fishermen  say  that  there 
were  more  large  fish  this  fall  than  had  ever  been 
seen  before.  But  these  were  driven  away  from 
our  coast  by  a  storm  which  occurred  about  the 
time  of  the  "Vestris"  disaster,  and  they  never  re- 
turned to  our  waters  again. 

"For  a  few  weeks  the  fishermen  caught  all  the 
small  fish  the  factories  could  handle,  and  the  fish 
were  along  the  coast  in  vast  numbers.  The  fac- 
tories, however,  were  blocked  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  had  to  cut  down  the  fishing  to  two 
days  a  week  in  order  to  run  them  through  their 
plants.  These  small  fish  are  not  very  profitable 
to  the  dealers,  though  the  fishermen  are  paid  the 
same  for  them." 

creasing  annually  and  it  is  now  classed  as  the 
finest  produced  in  America.  The  principal  uses 
are  in  the  manufacture  of  white  ware,  as  china, 
spark  plugs,  glass  melting  pots,  electric  porcelain, 
etc.  A  man  who  lives  in  that  locality  came  to  see 
me  a  few  days  ago  and  he  stated  that  a  company 
in  that  section  recently  took  a  contract  to  supply 
400  tons  of  feldspar  per  month  at  $7.50  per  ton, 
delivered  to  the  plant.  This  price  is  for  No.  1. 
The  No.  2  or  glass  makers  spar  brings  somewhat 
less  price  per  ton.  The  prices  of  feldspar  range 
from  $5.50  to  $7.50  per  ton,  according  to  grade, 
delivered  to  the  plant. 

Kaolin  clay  is  used  especially  in  white  ware 
material,  enameling,  etc.,  and  the  price  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  $16.50  per  ton  after  it  has  been  re- 
fined. The  demand  at  the  present  time  is  very 
good. 
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ARTHUR  TAKES  POSITION 

HELD  YEARS  BY  Mt  CREA 


G.  L.  Arthur,  Jr.,  Morehead  City,  succeeds  T. 
R.  McCrea  as  sanitary  engineer  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  in  connection  with  the  shellfish  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Arthur  is  a  chemist  of  a  number  of  years 
experience  and  was  formerly  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health  for  several  years  in  sanitation 
work.  Lately  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  men- 
haden industry  at  Morehead  City  as  chemist.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  N.  C.  State  College  at  Raleigh. 

The  new  shellfish  sanitary  engineer  brings  to 
his  new  work  an  interest  in  commercial  fisheries, 
being  a  native  of  one  of  the  largest  production 
centers,  and  therefore,  a  previous  knowledge  of 
many  of  its  problems. 

Mr.  McCrea,  who  has  held  the  office  for  several 
years,  has  taken  up  his  new  duties  as  sanitary 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  new  municipal  water 
supply  filtration  plant  at  Elizabeth  City  and  as 
dairy  inspector. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WARES 

TO  BE  PUSHED  IN  SPAIN 


Prospective  customers  for  North  Carolina  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products  in  Spain  will  re- 
ceive information  regarding  these  commodities 
from  a  file  of  publications  to  be  placed  on  dis- 
play by  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
the  Barcelona  International  Exposition,  May-De- 
cember, 1929. 

Park  Mathewson,  Statistician  of  the  Division 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  has  forwarded  a 
collection  of  this  data  to  Barcelona,  where  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  permanent  office  established  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  American  exhibitors  and 
supplying  information  regarding  the  United  States 
to  visitors. 


Forestry  tracts  recommended  by  the  Forest 
Reserve  Commission  in  the  South  as  additions 
to  National  Forests  include  sites  in  the  Cherokee 
region  of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  number- 
ing 1,635  acres,  according  to  press  reports. 


The  aviation  world  on  December  17  paid  homage  to  the  history -making  event  when-  the  Wright 
Brothers  made  the  first  successful  flight  in  a  heavier -than- air  machine  at  Kill  Devils.  Hill,  Kitty 
Hawk,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1903.    Secretary  of  War  Davis  is  shown'  here  laying  the 
cornerstone  for  the  memorial  which  will  be  erected  atop  the  hill. 
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FOREST  FIRE  DAMAGES 

IN  NOVEMBER  GREATER 


FORESTRY  RESOLUTIONS 

SUGGEST  NEW  SUBJECT 

FOR  VOCATIONAL  STUDY 


Although  far  below  the  average  for  the  past 
several  years,  forest  fires  in  November  caused  the 
heaviest  losses  during  any  of  the  past  six  months 
in  co-operating  counties,  according  to  the  report 
just  issued  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  this 
Department. 

Property  valued  at  $8,333  was  the  toll  of  the 
"Fire  Demon"  for  the  month,  and  the  acreage 
covered  amounted  to  2,941.  The  report  for  June 
showed  total  damages  of  $7,009. 

Counting  the  period  through  November,  a  re- 
view of  monthly  reports  shews  the  forest  fire  loss 
for  the  year  1928  to  be  less  than  for  any  similar 
period  since  the  inauguration  of  the  fire  protective 
service  by  the  State.  According  to  indications, 
the  grand  total  of  damages  will  be  less  than  $200,- 
000,  or  slightly  under  the  general  average  for  two 
months  over  a  period  of  about  20  years. 

This  record  has  been  set  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  larger  area  of  forest  land  is  being  protect- 
ed at  this  time  than  ever  before,  39  counties  being 
in  the  co-operative  organization  as  against  the 
next  highest  number  of  32  last  year.  Nature  has 
given  favorable  conditions  over  much  of  the  year 
and  the  forest  fire  protective  organization-  has 
functioned  much  more  effectively  than  at  any 
previous  time. 


BOARD  NAMES  MEMBERS 

TO  PROMOTE  INDUSTRY 


Ben  B.  Gossett,  Charlotte,  and  Jas.  G.  K.  Mc- 
Clure,  Jr.,  Asheville,  have  been  named  as  a  special 
committee  by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment to  co-operate  with  the. North  Carolina 
Society  of  New  York  in  supplying  information  re- 
garding this  State  to  concerns  interested  in  locat- 
ing mills  and  factories  in  the  South. 

One  of  the  features  being  considered  is  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  for  keeping  such  information 
and  statistics  that  would  be  helpful  to  companies 
seeking  to  know  more  about  opportunities  in 
North  Carolina. 


"I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  a  copy 
of  your  beautiful  booklet,  'North  Carolina— A 
Good  Place  to  Live.'  It  ought  to  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  will  do  the  State  good,"  says 
Josephus  Daniels,  editor,  News  &  Observer, 


Three  resolutions  of  interest  generally  were 
adopted  by  the  meeting  of  the  Appalachian  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  in  Ra- 
leigh in  December. 

One  of  the  resolutions  brings  "to  the  attention 
of  the  Directors  in  charge  of  the  teaching  of  vo- 
cational agriculture  in  the  Appalachian  region  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Georgia,  Alabama,  the  import- 
ance of  the  inclusion  of  forestry  as  a  definite  sub- 
ject in  the  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  under 
their  supervision,  and  would  further  urge  the  im- 
portance of  having  their  teachers  make  special 
preparation  during  their  college  course  for  the 
teaching  of  this  subject." 

The  Society  also  commended  the  steps  taken  to- 
ward the  raising  of  young  forest  trees  to  reforest 
the  waste  areas  of  North  Carolina.  "During  the 
short  period,  of  less  than  a  year,"  says  a  resolu- 
tion, "since  the  establishment  of  the  forest  nursery, 
remarkable  progress  has  been  made  and  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  furnished  with  a  plant  cap- 
able of  so  effectively  fulfilling  such  urgent  need. 

"The  fact  that  there  is  a  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  this  nursery,  denotes  that  there  must  be 
a  widespread  feeling  in  the  State  that  the  practice 
of  forestry  is  safe. 

"The  Appalachian  Section  of  the  Society  of 
American  Foresters  wishes  continued  success  to  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
and  desires  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may  again 
be  extended  an  invitation  to  hold  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  your  State." 

Stressing^the  demand  for  detailed  and  longtime 
.experiments  in  forest  management  and  demonstra- 
tions in.  forestry  and  forest  administration  pro- 
vided under  the  McSweeney-McNary,  Clark-Mc- 
Nary,  and  McNary-Woodruff  laws,  the  Section 
requested  Congress  to  appropriate  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  provisions  of  these  Uaws  the  following 
sums  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
by  the  National  Forest  Program  Committee: 
McSweeney-McNary  Law,  $1,504,378;  Clark-Mc- 
Nary  Law,  $1,765,000;  and  McNary-Woodruff 
Law,  $3,000,000. 

Among  those  attending  the  meeting  were: 

J.  S.  Holmes,  State  Forester  of  North  Carolina, 
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Raleigh;  J.  A.  Beal,  Appalachian  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville;  Alfred  D.  Stokes,  Bu- 
reau of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C; 
B.  W.  Wells,  State  College,  Raleigh;  Chas.  H. 
Flory,  Assistant  Forester  of  N.  C,  Raleigh;  S.  G. 
Hobart,  District  Forester,  Bristol,  Va;  Chapin 
Jones,  State  Forester  of  Virginia,  Charlottesville; 
Wm.  L.  Nothstein,  Visual  Forestry  Education, 
Raleigh ;  L.  A.  Carter,  District  Forester,  Windsor ; 
A.  D.  Folweiler,  N.  C.  District  Forester,  Lenoir; 
W.  K.  Beichler,  N.  C.  District  Forester,  Asheville; 
M.  A.  Mattoon,  Supervisor,  Pisgah  N.  F.,  Ashe- 
ville; K.  A.  Swenning,  Forester,  Mead  Forestry 
Bureau,  Kingsport,  Tenn.;  F.  C.  Pederson,  Assis- 
tant State  Forester,  University,  Va.;  J.  P.  An- 
drews, District  Forester,  University,  Va. ;  F.  W. 
Reed,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Ass'n, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Arthur  A.  Wood,  Supervisor 
Nantahala  National  Forest,  Franklin,  N.  C;  S.  H. 
Marsh,  District  Forest  Inspector,  Harrisonburg, 
Va. ;  H.  M.  Curran,  Agricultural  Department,  Ra- 
leigh; A.  B.  Hastings,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  E.  H.  Frothingham,  Appalachian 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Asheville;  Lewis  E. 
Staley,  State  Forester,  Columbia,  S.  C;  J.  H. 
Buell,  Applachian  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
Asheville ;  F.  H.  Claridge,  N.  C.  Assistant  Forester, 
Raleigh;  C.  A.  Abell,  Appalachian  Forest  Experi- 
ment Station,  Asheville;  R.  W.  Graeber,  N.  C. 
State  College,  Raleigh;  A.  L.  MacKinney,  Appa- 
lachian Forest  Exp.  Station,  Asheville;  C.  F.  Kor- 
stian,  Appalachian  Forest  Exp.  Station,  Asheville; 
John  W.  McNair,  Asheville;  J.  K.  Dixon,  Assis- 
tant Conservation  Director,  Raleigh;  W.  A.  Pe- 
terson, District  Forester,  Fayetteville ;  F.  O.  Bar- 
tel,  Drainage  Engineer,  Raleigh;  W.  L.  Gooch, 
Richmond,  Va.;  P.  R.  Camp,  Vice-Pres.  Camp 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  AREA 

ESTABLISHED  IN  WEST 


MATHEWSON  ATTENDS 

COMMERCE  SESSIONS 


The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  represented  at 
the  national  conference  of  commercial  organiza- 
tions secretaries  in  Washington  in  January  by 
Park  Mathewson,  assistant  director  of  this  De- 
partment. 

Immediately  following  the  meeting  of  the  sec- 
retaries, there  was  a  session  of  district  and  co-op- 
erative office  managers  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  represented  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  by  Mr.  Mathewson.  Commercial 
secretaries  were  invited  to  attend  these  meetings. 


A  new  Lake  States  District  to  be  known  as 
National  Forest  District  No.  Q,  already  containing 
ten  national  forest  units  with  a  total  of  1,200,000 
acres  of  government  land,  to  embrace  the  states  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  has  been 
approved  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  W.  M.  Jar- 
dine. 

In  recognition  of  the  acute  need  which  exists  in 
this  region  for  the  recognition  of  large  areas  of 
land  adapted  to  timber  production  but  at  present 
denuded  and  unproductive,  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  has  approved  a  program 
contemplating  eventual  acquisition  of  an  addition- 
al two  and  one-half  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
three  States.  The  purchase  program  will  involve 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  six  million  dollars 
of  federal  funds. 


Representative  Fred  I.  Sutton  of  Kinston  and 
his  son  Fred  I.,  Jr.,  are  as  good  at  hunting  as  Mr. 
Sutton  is  at  legislating.  Mr.  Sutton  introduced  the 
game  law  which  is  now  in  effect  in  the  State. 
This  view  shows  the  Suttons  with  a  buck  killed 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
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CONSERVATION  BOARD 

FIXES  COMPREHENSIVE 

RESTOCKING  PROGRAM 


BOARD  ESTABLISHES 

NEW  STATE  REFUGES 

IN  ADDITIONAL  AREAS 


More  extensive  steps  to  restock  the  fields  and 
forests  of  North  Carolina  with  game  birds  and 
animals  than  have  been  attempted  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  State  game  law  were  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at 
its  meeting  in  Raleigh  on  December  20. 

Immediate  development  of  the  Sauratown 
State  Refuge  in  Stokes  County  was  assured  with 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $2,500  for  this 
purpose.  This  included  authority  for  the  pur- 
chase of  20  acres  of  land  for  a  house  for  the  re- 
fuge keeper  and  for  the  construction  of  breeding 
and  rearing  pens  and  purchase  of  game  stock. 

For  the  second  time,  the  Board  approved  the 
purchase  of  4,000  Mexican  quail  for  distribution 
in  covers  of  the  State.  Last  year  a  similar  num- 
ber was  imported  and  released  in  all  counties  of 
North  Carolina. 

Hungarian  partridges  were  added  to  the  list  of 
new  game  which  it  is  hoped  to  introduce  in  the 
State.  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips  was  authorized 
to  purchase  50  pairs  of  this  bird  for  distribution 
in  suitable  covers.  In  order  to  give  the,  game  bird 
a  fair  opportunity  to  survive  and  to  encourage 
the  increase  of  pheasants  which  are  being  intror 
duced  from  the  State  Game  Farm,  the  Board 
ordered  the  seasons  closed  on  both  for  the  period 
of  a  year. 

More  wild  turkeys  are  in  prospect  for  sections 
where  the  supply  has  been  reduced  with  the 
authorization  of  the  purchase  of  1,000  domestic 
hens.  The  turkeys  will  be  purchased  in  Nor|h, 
Carolina  and  it  is  believed  that  they  rwill  b£ 
brought  back  in  many  sections  where/they  do  not 
exist  today. 

The  purchase  of  a  herd  of  16  elk  from  Hoopei 
Bald  preserve  in  Graham  County,  which  waij 
recommended  by  the  Game  Committee  at  its  re- 
cent session  was  adopted  by  the  Board.  Provi- 
sion was  made  that  the  herd  is  to  consist  of  12 
cows  and  4  bulls.  They  will  be  released  on  the 
Daniel  Boone  and  Wayah  Bald  refuges. 

Vice-chairman,  S.  Wade  Marr  of  Raleigh,  in  the 
absence  of  Governor  A.  W.  McLean,  Chairman, 
presided  over  the  meetings  which  were  held  both 
morning  and  afternoon.  Those  present  included 
the  following:  Mr.  Marr;  J.  Q.  Gilkey,  Marion; 
Santford  Martin,  Winston-Salem;  Jas.  G.  K.  Mc- 


New  game  refuges  and  auxiliaries  authorized  by 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at 
its  semi-annual  meeting  in  December  brings  the 
total  number  of  these  reserves  under  State  ad- 
ministration to  12. 

Four  new  units  were  added  to  the  list  by  the 
Board  at  its  most  recent  session,  a  like  number 
of  sections  of  North  Carolina  being  represented 
in  the  locations. 

One  thousand  acres  of  land  lying  at  the  border 
of  Hoke  and  Cumberland  Counties  in  the  Forest 
Bragg  Military  Reservation,  use  of  which  was 
offered  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  game 
rehabilitation  purposes,  were  accepted  by  the 
Board. 

A  second  refuge  was  established  in  Vance  town- 
ship, Lenoir  County,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Fred  I.  Sutton,  Kinston,  member  of  the  Board. 
This  area  is  said  to  be  especially  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  game  which  is  native  to  the  eastern 
section  of  the  State. 

Wild  turkey  propagation  is  to  be  emphasized 
on  a  1,000  acre  refuge  to  be  located  at  the  edge 
of  Montgomery  and  Davidson  Counties  on  lands 
of  the  Tallahassee  Power  Company. 

Fourth  of  the  new  refuges  will  be  in  Carteret 
County  on  holdings  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  offered  to  the  State  for  use  for  game  rehab- 
ilitation purposes. 

Other  State  refuges  and  auxiliary  refuges  pre- 
viously established  include  the  following:  Daniel 
Boone,  Yancey  and  McDowell  Counties;  Wayah 
Bald,  Macon;  Deer  Park,  Mitchell;  Sauratown, 
Stokes;  Penn,  Rockingham;  Guilford,  Guilford; 
Gibson  Woods,  Halifax;  Herring,  Wilson. 

Establishment  of  the -four  new  refuges  follows 
the  policy  of  the  Board  in  planning  a  system 
which  will  place  a  game  sanctuary  in  all  sections 
of  the  State  where  proper  facilities  can  be  had 
and  where  game  conservation  and  rehabilitation 
can  best  be  served. 


Clure,  Asheville;  B.  B.  Gossett,  Charlotte;  and 
E.  S.  Askew,  Merry  Hill;  E.  D.  Craw- 
ford, Asheboro ;  members  of  the  Board  ; 
Director,  Wade  H.  Phillips ;  Assistant  Director, 
J.  K.  Dixon;  Fisheries  Commissioner,  J.  A.  Nel- 
son; State  Game  Warden,  C.  H.  England;  State 
Forester,  J.  S.  Holmes;  Chief  Engineer,  Thorndike 
Saville ;  and  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  Assistant  Engineer. 
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FIVE-YEAR  BAN  CLOSES 

ON  TERRAPIN  IN  STATE; 

INDUSTRY  TO  REBUILD 


After  being  dormant  for  five  years,  the  dia- 
mond-back terrapin  industry  will  be  revived  in 
North  Carolina  this  year  with  the  expiration  of 
a  closed  season  prescribed  in  1924  by  the  old 
Fisheries  Commission  Board  which  has  now  be- 
come the  Commercial  Fisheries  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
The  season  opens  this  year  on  April  15  and  closes 
on  May  1. 

Future  welfare  of  the  terrapin  in- 
dustry was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at  its 
December  meeting  when  conservation  regulations 
were  adopted. 

The  first  rule  provided  for  a  closed  season  on 
the  animals  during  the  laying  or  breeding  season 
for  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July  on  re- 
commendations of  Dr.  S.  F.  Hildebrand  of  the 
U.  S.  Fisheries  station  at  Beaufort  and  Capt.  J.  A. 
Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner.  Another  rule  sets 
a  minimum  size  limit  of  five  inches  on  the  bottom 
shell  for  the  capture  of  the  terrapin. 


During  the  closed  season,  extensive  efforts  have 
been  made  by  this  Department  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
terrapin  supply.  A  terrapin  farm  has  been  in 
operation  for  several  years  at  the  Beaufort  sta- 
tion under  the  co-operative  efforts  of  the  two 
agencies  and  thousands  of  the  turtles  have  been 
hatched  and  released  along  the  coast. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  season  for  taking  the 
diamond-back  it  appeared  as  if  the  industry 
would  pass  permanently  into  the  discard,  but  the 
several  years  during  which  the  animal  was  allowed 
to  increase  without  being  molested  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  restocking  by  breeding  in  captivity,  com- 
mercial fisheries  officials  believe  that  the  taking 
of  the  animals  will  once  again  afford  a  substan- 
tial income  for  the  coastal  section.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  steady  demand  for  this  variety  of  terra- 
pins on  the  markets  and  a  good  return  for  the 
efforts  of  the  fishermen. 


Animals  and  birds  must  have  a  chance  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  enemies  or  they  will  become 
extinct.  They  cannot  survive  without  food.  Both 
food  and  shelter  are  obtained  from  the  forests, 
but  fires  destroy  their  shelter,  food  supply,  and 
young. 


Duplin  County  is  known  as  a  good  game  district.  To  prove  these  contentions,  County  Warden 
H.  E.  Kennedy  brought  this  string  of  quail  to  Raleigh.  From  left  to  right  in  the  photograph  are 
Warden  Kennedy,  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips,  and  Assistant  Director  J.  K.  Dixon. 
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DEER  IS  KILLED  BY  AUTO 

IN  NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 


MANUFACTURES  CENSUS 

TAKEN  BY  THIS  STATE 

BRINGING  ADVERTISING 


J.  H.  Ramsey,  Game,  Fish,  and  Forest  Warden 
of  Northampton  County,  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
operation  of  the  State  Game  law  in  his  section, 
attributing  a  large  degree  of  credit  to  the  statute 
for  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  game  situation. 

To  prove  his  point,  Warden  Ramsey  cites  an 
instance  in  which  a  motorist  accidently  struck  a 
deer  which  was  attempting  to  cross  the  highway 
between  Rich  Square  and  Jackson.  Mr.  Ramsey 
writes : 

"On  Sunday  night,  December  23,  on  Route  305 
between  Rich  Square  and  Jackson,  R.  H.  Garriss 
of  the  Galatia  section,  accompanied  by  E.  L.  and 
Clifton  Kirkland  ran  into  a  young  deer,  the  bum- 
per of  their  car  breaking  both  its  hind  legs.  Pro- 
curing a  pocket  knife,  they  soon  relieved  the  ani- 
mal of  its  suffering,  placed  it  on  the  fender  and 
went  home  with  their  trophy.  Two  deer  attempt- 
ed to  cross  the  highway  at  the  same  time;  the 
other,  they  thought,  was  a  large  doe,  but  she  es- 
caped uninjured. 

"This,  with  quite  a  number  already  killed  by 
hunters,  certainly  indicates  that  deer  are  becom- 
ing more  plentiful  in  Northampton  County.  It 
is  also  some  boost  for  the  automobile — few 
things  have  more  speed  than  a  deer." 


LEE  COUNTY  IS  LENDING 

SUPPORT  TO  FORESTRY 


Although  one  of  the  youngest  counties  in  for- 
est fire  control  work,  the  Lee  County  organiza- 
tion has  taken  hold  with  such  enthusiasm  that  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  prove  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient. 

An  account  of  the  annual  fire  school  meeting 
of  the  forest  wardens  of  the  county  sent  in  by 
John  D.  Wicker,  County  Warden,  says  "the  in- 
terest shown  by  these  public  spirited  Wardens 
spoke  volumes  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the 
forest  and  game  laws. 

Mr.  Wicker  presided  over  the  meeting.  Chas. 
H.  Flory,  Assistant  State  Forester,  District  For- 
ester W.  A.  Peterson,  and  Chas.  H.  Hearn,  Chief 
Forest  Warden  of  the  district  made  talks.  Deputy 
Wardens  present  included:  J.  W.  Jackson,  J.  F. 
Sanders,  T.  E.  Farrell,  G.  F.  Johnson,  T.  H. 
Yarborough,  T.  T.  Gunter,  E.  W.  Paschal,  A.  F. 
Mansfield,  and  K.  E.  Craven,  E.  Key,  and  W.  M. 
Holder. 


One  of  many  instances  in  which  North  Caro- 
lina's forwardness  in  taking  the  1927  Census  of 
Manufactures  in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  returning  dividends  to 
the  State  is  shown  in  a  recent  request  for  data 
from  Harry  M.  Cassidy,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Economics,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Cassidy  requested  data  for  certain  indus- 
tries in  North  Carolina  from  LeVerne  Beales, 
Chief  Statistician  for  Manufactures  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  who  in  turn  referred  the  in- 
quiry to  Park  Mathewson,  Statistician  in  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

"As  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  will  be  unable  to 
supply  any  State  figures,  by  industries,  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  I  am  referring  this  request  to  you 
and  have  so  informed  Professor  Cassidy,"  Mr. 
Beales  writes  to  Mr.  Mathewson. 

Thus,  North  Carolina  with  figures  available 
earlier  than  any  other  State  will  be  cited  as  an 
example  in  a  paper  that  will  receive  wide  atten- 
tion. It  will  thereby  be  the  recipient  of  adver- 
tising and  a  discussion  which  will  bring  the  State 
to  the  attention  of  a  large  group  and  aid  in  the 
advertisement  of  her  industries  and  resources. 

Although  this  may  be  classed  as  indirect  adver- 
tising, it  nevertheless  is  one  instance  in  which  the 
taking  of  the  census  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Department  has  provided  a  means  of  keep- 
ing the  commonwealth  before  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion. This  case  is  typical  of  numerous  services 
which  are  found  for  the  early  figures  compiled 
by  the  Department. 

Copies  of  tabulations  of  industrial  figures  from 
the  census  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  "Con- 
servation  and  Industry"  for  October  IS  have 
been  sent  to  the  inquirer.  So  far  as  word  has 
come  to  the  Department  this  set  of  figures  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  from  any  of  the  States  to  be  pub- 
lished for  the  1927  census. 


Twelve  million  dollars  were  lost  in  the  United 
States  last  year  through  forest  fires.  Timber, 
fences,  young  livestock  and  game  were  destroyed. 
How  much  did  you  lose? 
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SECRETARY  OF  WAR  DAVIS 

HAS  HUNT  IN  THIS  STATE 


GAME  LAW  CONVICTIONS 

REACH  1160  IN  DECEMBER 


Notables  who  have  become  devotees  to  sport  in 
North  Carolina  have  a  newcomer  in  their  ranks 
in  the  person  of  Secretary  of  War,  Dwight  P.  Da- 
vis, who  in  company  with  Vice-president 
Spencer  of  the  Southern  Railway  system,  arrived 
in  the  State  on  the  last  day  in  the  year  for  a  mi- 
gratory wildfowl  hunt. 

The  gunners  plan  a  short  stay  around  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  in  Hyde  County  for  goose  shoot- 
ing, which  they  have  heard  rivals  in  this  section 
any  of  its  kind  to  be  had  in  the  entire  country. 
This  district  has  long  been  famous  for  this  type 
of  shooting  and  has  attracted  many  hunters. 

The  War  Secretary  visited  Kitty  Hawk  on  De- 
cember 17  to  unveil  the  monument  commemorat- 
ing the  first  successful  flight  in  a  heavier  than  air 
machine  by  the  Wright  Brothers  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  sport  facilities  that  he  decided 
to  return  for  the  trip.  Gov.  A.  W.  McLean,  who 
was  invited  to  join  the  party,  was  not  able  to 
do  so  on  account  of  a  severe  cold. 


More  effective  enforcement  of  the  State  Game 
Law  during  the  second  season  of  its  existence  is 
reflected  in  the  report  of  State  Game  Warden 
Chas.  H.  England  from  the  time  he  took  office 
on  September  1  through  December  15. 

During  this  time,  the  report  of  the  State  War- 
den shows  a  total  of  1,160  convictions  on  charges 
of  game  law  violations,  or  approximately  33  per 
cent  more  than  were  recorded  for  the  entire  first 
year  of  the  statute  which  amounted  to  875. 

Approximately  $20,000  has  been  added  to  the 
school  funds  of  the  various  counties  by  fines 
paid  by  the  offenders.  Most  of  the  arrests  were 
made  on  charges  of  hunting  without  licenses  and 
seasonal  violations.  Convictions  were  reported  by 
the  county  authorities  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases. 

The  report  also  showed  that  through  December 
15,  collections  from  licenses  for  the  current  year 
had  amounted  to  approximately  S140,000  or  about 
on  a  par  with  last  season.  Permits  had  been 
taken  out  by  approximately  90,000  gunners. 


Thousands  of  people  journeyed  to  Kill  Devils  Hill  on  December  17  for  the  exercises  in  celebration 
of  the  flight  by  the  Wright  Brothers.     Hundreds  of  automobiles  are  pictured  around  the  historic 

shrine. 


Some  Facts  and  Figures  About  North  Carolina's 

Growth 

North  Carolina's  general  advance  and  growth  since  its  start  upward,  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  may  be  summarized  by  some  illustrative  figures  as  follows: 


Population                        Year  Total 

Estimated    1893  1,900,000 

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 1893  40 

(Enrollment) 

Consolidated  Schools 1893  0 

Motor    Busses    1917  1 

Railways    1893  79 

Mileage    1893  3577 

Highways: 

State  System 1893  0 

Hard  Surfaced 1893  0 

First  hard  surfaced  highway  1914  15 

Present  hard  surface  "Highway,  No.  10".  _  1927  570 

Number  automobiles  in  State 1893  0 

Banks: 

State  1893  118 

National    1893  24 

Deposits— State    1893  $14,020,698 

Deposits— National    1893  $9,208,360 

Textiles: 

All  Textile  Mills 1813  1 

Output   1813  $3,500 

Cotton  acreage 1893  1,180,000 

Tobacco — acreage    1893  88,208 

Value  of  crop   1893  $3,591,830 

Manufactures  (estimated)   1893  $20,000,000 

All  Industries 

Capitalization— (estimated)     1893  $75,000,000 


Year 


Total 


1927 

2,897,000 

1927 

49 

16,206 

1927 

815 

1927 

2,300 

1927 

52 

mi.     1927 

6,384  mi 

mi.    1927 

7,364  mi 

mi.    1927 

3,150  mi 

mi.  Greensboro  to  High  Point 

mi.  Beaufort 

to  Murphy 

1927 

434,200 

1927 

382 

1927 

76 

1927 

$289,000,000 

1927 

$159,000,000 

1927 

595 

1927 

$425,437,595 

1927 

1,728,000 

1927 

659,000 

1927 

$111,550,000 

1927 

$413,000,000 

1927 

$1,250,000,000 

NOTE: 


In   order  to   make  comparisons  uniform,    1927,   as 
available,  was  used. 


ist  year  for  which  many  of  statistics  are 
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FISH  HAWK  MOUNTAIN,  MACON  COUNTY 


Food  Fish  Production 

FOR  1927  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Shad  ____„____:_::__, L__         $551,836.78  37% 

Trout   *_ . ?__.          293,457.91  19% 

Blue  Fish  *_lL_ 71,301.38  05% 

Croakers    *_:.„,_ ._..: 99,444.51  05% 

Herring   '__: 1 16,253.99  08% 

Mullets   -: _.r            91,248.11  06% 

Rock   __„,-ll"            76,243.76  05% 

Mackerel    - 42,574.34  03% 

All  others  *____;_/__           173,235.58  11% 

$1,515,596.36  100% 
Shellfish  and  Menhaden  are  not  included  in  these  totals. 
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DEPARTMENT  IS  HELPING 

IN  ADVERTISING  PROGRAM 


INCREASE  OF  CAPACITY 

OF  STATE  GAME  FARM 

IS  PLANNED  THIS  YEAR 


In  addition  to  the  direct  advertising  of  the  re- 
sources and  opportunities  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Division  of  Public  Relations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  is  as- 
sisting in  numerous  other  ways  to  keep  this  State 
before  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

One  of  its  most  recent  services  was  assistance 
with  an  advertising  program  of  the  Home  Mort- 
gage Company  of  Durham.  This  organization  is 
spending  $30,000  in  display  advertising  and  print- 
ed materials  presenting  the  progress  and  opportu- 
nities in  the  State  along  with  the  exploitation  of 
its  own  business. 

The  advertising  copy  being  placed  by  the  com- 
pany in  many  of  the  leading  financial,  business, 
and  other  publications  is  devoted  at  least  60  per 
cent  to  boosting  the  State  in  general,  the  rest  call- 
ing attention  of  investors  to  the  particular  com- 
pany. 

A  booklet  boosting  the  State  is  also  being  pre- 
pared as  part  of  the  firm's  advertising  program. 
Fifty  thousand  of  these  will  be  issued  and  distri- 
buted to  investors  over  the  entire  nation.  A 
large  number  of  illustrations  as  well  as  data  were 
furnished  for  the  publication  by  this  Department. 


GOOSE  RAISES  HER  BROOD 

IN  CANADA  AND  RETURNS 


Many  interesting  accounts  have  been  written  of 
the  return  of  domesticated  wild  animals  to  their 
native  haunts,  and  George  A.  Nicoll,  Assistant 
State  Game  Warden,  supplies  an  incident  carrying 
the  weight  of  authority  of  a  friend  of  his. 

This  friend,  a  resident  of  Beaufort  County,  had 
raised  a  Canadian  goose  in  captivity  which  had 
been  around  his  home  for  several  years.  One 
spring  the  bird  disappeared  and  it  was  thought 
that  she  had  met  her  death  or  had  gone  away 
permanently. 

The  next  winter  the  goose  reappeared  bringing 
with  her  a  brood  of  six  young  goslings.  All  of  the 
birds  were  captured  and  kept  by  the  owner  of  the 
mother  bird.  The  bird  is  believed  to  have  gone 
to  the  breeding  grounds  in  Canada;  there  raised 
her  brood;  and  returned  to  her  old  home. 


Game  breeding  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  near 
Asheboro,  which  has  demonstrated  the  practica- 
bility of  rearing  game  birds  in  captivity  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  will 
be  greatly  expanded  this  year  under  plans  which 
have  been  laid  out  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development. 

Enlarged  pen  space,  hatching  facilities,  and 
other  additions  are  being  made  at  the  farm  at  this 
time  in  preparation  for  the  laying  season. 

Latest  stock  to  be  received  at  the  farm  is  a 
shipment  of  25  ring-neck  pheasants  from  Cali- 
fornia. These  birds  are  slightly  smaller  and  less 
tame  than  those  which  were  first  brought  to  the 
iarm.  Later  75  more  of  these  birds  are  expected, 
giving  100  new  breeding  stock  for  the  ensuing 
year,  in  addition  to  the  birds  that  were  raised  at 
the  farm. 

With  the  increased  facilities  and  larger  brood 
stock,  W.  C.  Grimes,  manager,  expects  to  have  an 
output  of  between  8,000  and  10,000  pheasant  eggs 
this  spring  and  summer.  Last  year  several  hun- 
dred of  pheasant  eggs  were  distributed  to  sports- 
men over  the  State,  many  of  whom  report  stock- 
ing covers  this  fall  with  matured  birds. 

The  quail  stock  at  the  farm  is  to  be  increased 
by  500  this  spring  and  with  the  old  brood  and 
those  raised  last  year,  Mr.  Grimes  believes  that 
he  will  be  able  to  turn  out  10,000  of  the  birds  in 
\029.  Profiting  from  the  experience  of  the  first 
year  of  operation  of  the  farm,  he  expects  the  work 
of  rearing  the  birds  to  prove  much  more  effective 
this  year. 

Turkeys  are  also  to  be  reared  at  the  farm.  Five 
hundred  of  the  birds  to  be  distributed  in  range.; 
over  the  State  will  be  assembled  at  the  farm. 
Wild  turkeys  are  being  obtained  for  brood  stock, 
and  game  officials  expect  to  raise  a  crop  of  thj 
birds  for  distribution  each  year.  Rehabilitation  cf 
turkeys  in  all  suitable  ranges  in  North  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  objectives  set  by  the  Board  of  Conser 
vation  and  Development. 
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MOTION  PICTURES  WILL 

BE  USED  FOR  TEACHING 

RESPECT  FOR  WILD  LIFE 


FOREST  FIRE  FIGHTING 

WILL  EMPLOY  LATEST 

OF  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 


A  three-reel  motion  picture,  showing  wild  life 
in  its  native  haunts,  habits,  and  characteristics  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  ordered  by  Director 
Wade  H.  Phillips. 

Production  of  the  films  has  already  begun  un- 
der the  direction  of  Arthur  Boeger,  veteran  wild 
life  cameraman,  who  will  take  scenes  in  various 
parts  of  the  State.  His  first  trip  is  into  the  east- 
ern part  of  North  Carolina  where  he  will  get  mi- 
gratory wildfowl  pictures  and  other  game  typical 
of  that  section. 

A  second  series  of  scenes  will  be  taken  at  the 
State  Game  Farm  at  Asheboro  and  at  the  Frank 
Stedman  fish  hatchery,  near  Fayetteville.  These 
pictures  will  present  intimate  glimpses  of  breeding 
of  game  and  fish  in  captivity  showing  many 
angles  of  human  interest  in  species  of  wild  life  and 
the  care  required  in  maintaining  these  institutions. 

Western  North  Carolina  scenes,  centering 
around  game  refuges  and  the  Morrison  and  Mur- 
phy hatcheries  at  Waynesville  and  Marion  will 
constitute  another  group  of  views. 

Under  plans  formulated  by  Director  Phillips, 
two  of  the  reels  will  be  devoted  to  game  birds  and 
animals  and  the  third  to  game  fish.  The  motion 
pictures  will  have  a  two-fold  purpose,  first  to  cre- 
ate a  greater  interest  in  and  an  appreciation  of 
wild  life  resources  of  the  State;  and  second,  to 
emphasize  various  features  of  the  laws  covering 
these  subjects  and  to  urge  the  individual  practice 
of  the  State's  conservation  program. 


The  newest  and  most  modern  step  in  forest  fire 
control  in  North  Carolina  was  taken  recently  with 
the  purchase  by  the  Moore  County  Forest  Fire 
Protective  Association  of  a  completely  equipped 
fire  truck,  the  first  equipment  of  this  type  to  be 
put  into  service  in  the  State. 

This  truck  sets  an  example  of  the  advancing  art 
of  forest  fire  control  for  North  Carolina  and 
stresses  the  importance  of  the  elimination  of  this 
destructive  factor. 

The  truck  is  equipped  with  a  200-gallon  water 
tank  and  can  accommodate  a  crew  of  25  fire  fight- 
ers. It  also  carries  a  complete  line  of  tools  for  the 
use  of  this  crew,  including  hoes,  rakes,  pumps,  and 
other  implements. 

With  a  watchman  stationed  on  a  hotel  at  Pine- 
hurst  as  a  lookout,  the  truck  will  be  the  ground 
equipment  for  suppressing  fires  spotted  by  the  ob- 
server. 

The  Moore  County  Association  is  one  of  a 
number  of  private  co-operating  organizations 
formed  in  the  State  under  the  direction  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry.  It  already  has  owners  of 
more  than  30,000  acres  signed  for  the  purpose  of 
fire  protection  in  this  area.  The  association  em- 
braces three  townships  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  which  have  around  125,000  acres  of  forest 
lands. 

An  angle  of  fire  prevention,  unique  in  purpose, 
dominates  the  organization  of  the  association.  Al- 
most without  exception  interests  in  this  State 
which  have  sought  to  control  fires  have  done  so 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  timber 
or  reproduction,  but  the  emphasis  in  the  Moore 
County  organization  is  placed  on  fire  prevention 
and  immediate  suppression  for  the  preservation  of 
scenic  values  of  the  landscape,  an  attraction  to 
visitors  since  the  section  is  a  famous  resort  area. 
A  blackened,  charred  landscape  would  be  an  eye- 
sore rather  than  a  charm  for  visitors. 


Mr.  Boeger  has  taken  similar  pictures  for  sev- 
eral Southern  States  and  has  had  years  of  exper- 
ience in  such  work.  Plans  of  the  Department  are 
to  have  the  reels  completed  and  ready  for  showing 
before  summer.  Presentations  of  the  pictures  will 
be  given  before  game  organizations,  conservation 
clubs,  schools,  and  in  cities  and  rural  districts. 
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SEEDLING  DISTRIBUTION 

FOR  YEAR  REACHES  75,000 


Distribution  of  seedlings  from  the  State  forest 
nursery  in  Johnston  County,  near  Clayton, 
through  the  first  week  in  January  had  reached 
75,000,  according  to  F.  H.  Claridge,  Assistant  For- 
ester in  charge  of  the  nursery. 

Up  to  a  corresponding  time  last  year,  only 
about  10,000  of  the  seedlings  had  been  shipped 
from  the  nursery.  Requests  for  future  shipments 
this  year  are  also  well  ahead  of  those  for  last,  For- 
ester Claridge  declared. 

The  present  season  is  the  third  for  distribution 
of  the  seedling  stock,  the  number  available  for 
shipment  having  been  materially  increased  each 
year.  Counting  those  already  sent  out,  this  year 
there  will  be  approximately  350,000  seedlings  at 
the  nursery,  or  about  double  the  number  for  the 
preceding  season. 

Besides  the  stock  that  has  been  grown  at  the 


State  nursery,  arrangements  have  also  been  made 
by  this  Department  to  assist  landowners  in  ob- 
taining planting  stock  suitable  for  the  mountain 
areas  which  cannot  be  raised  at  the  nursery.  Or- 
ders are  being  received  by  the  Division  of  Fores- 
try for  plants  of  these  species  and  sent  to  a  pri- 
vate nursery  in  the  mountains  with  which  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  special  prices. 


"Your  booklet,  'North  Carolina — A  Good 
Place  to  Live,'  is  well  worthy  of  the  tremendous 
efforts  that  must  have  been  put  forth  to  get  out 
such  a  book.  I  thank  you  for  the  copy  sent  to 
The  Press,"  writes  S.  A.  Harris,  editor,  Franklin 
Press,  to  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips. 

"Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  booklet, 
'North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to  Live,'  which 
you  very  kindly  sent  us.  Permit  us  to  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  fine  way  in  which  you  present- 
ed the  resources  of  North  Carolina,"  is  the  com- 
ment of  John  R.  Norris,  editor  of  The  Sun,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 
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A  bag  of  canvas-backs  from  the  Pamlico  River,  at  Bayview,  Washington  County,  at  the  lodge  of 
H.  R.  Marshall,  Wilson.  The  camp  is  located  in  what  is  known  as  the  heart  of  the  best  canvas- 
back  grounds  on  the  river.    Appearing  in  the  picture  are  Ellen  Foote,  Helen  Marshall,  and  Sidney 
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U.  S.  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS 

IS  PLEASED  WITH  COUNT 


GEOLOGIST  HOPING  FOR 

MORE  IRON  PRODUCTION 


Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  are  quoted  by  Park 
Mathewson,  Assistant  Director  and  Statistician  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, after  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  as  be- 
ing well  pleased  with  the  census  of  manufactures 
of  1927  taken  under  its  direction  by  this  Depart- 
ment. 

These  officials  are  declared  by  Mr.  Mathewson 
to  be  complimentary  regarding  the  thoroughness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  census-taking  opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  State.  This  was  accom- 
plished, according  to  Mr.  Mathewson,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  trade  or- 
ganizations, and  with  the  thorough  canvasses  of 
the  field  workers,  each  Assistant  State  Game  War- 
den having  the  operations  in  charge  in  his  dis- 
trict. 

To  the  work  of  these  officials,  Mr.  Mathewson 
assigns  much  of  the  credit  for  the  good  showing 
made  by  the  census  of  manufactures.  They  were 
able  to  gather  reports  which  required  personal  vis- 
its, many  of  which  could  not  have  been  obtained 
by  mail.  He  believes  that  the  census  is  the 
most  comprehensive  that  has  been  taken  in  North 
Carolina. 


LICENSES  FOR  HUNTING 

REACH  SUM  OF  $166,000 


Continuing  to  mount,  the  receipts  from  hunting 
licenses  for  the  current  season  in  North  Carolina 
had  reached  S166,000  by  January  10,  according  to 
figures  compiled  in  the  office  of  J.  K.  Dixon,  As- 
sistant  Director. 

From  a  comparison  with  last  year,  the  first  un- 
der the  new  State-wide  game  law,  collections  are 
virtually  on  a  level  for  the  two  seasons.  Collec- 
tions from  non-resident  licenses  up  to  this  time 
have  been  comparatively  small,  but  during  the 
rest  of  this  month  and  February,  the  recipts  are 
expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase. 

While  quail  and  wild  turkey  seasons  extend 
through  February,  other  seasons  have  already  be- 
gun to  close.  Shooting  of  squirrels,  deer,  and 
bears  close  on  January  15;  dove  season  is  already 
ended;  raccoon,  opossums,  and  snipe  go  on  the 
protected  list  with  the  last  of  this  month;  and 
mink,  skunk,  and  otter  seasons  are  up  on  the  mid- 
dle of  Febraury. 


Possibilities  of  increased  activity  in  magnetite 
iron  ores  in  North  Carolina  are  seen  as  a  result 
of  a  wave  of  interest  reported  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  State  and  a  visit  of  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson  to  that  section  for  an  investigation  of  de- 
posits in  Mitchell  County. 

During  the  past  year  the  only  active  iron  mine 
recorded  in  North  Carolina  was  at  Cranberry  in 
Avery  County,  where  production  experienced  an 
increase. 

Tests  have  shown  the  quality  of  the  North 
Carolina  ores  to  be  high  and  especially  desirable 
in  the  production  of  steel.  Geologist  Bryson  de- 
clares that  the  magnetic  iron  is  used  in  the  high- 
est grade  of  steel. 

During  his  visit  to  the  mountains,  Geologist 
Bryson  also  investigated  feldspar  dikes  in  the 
Spruce  Pine  district.  Last  year  recorded  one  of 
the  greatest  advances  in  the  production  of  crude 
and  milled  feldspar  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
New  and  modern  plants  were  put  into  service  and 
the  combined  capacities  were  greatly  increased. 
Already  the  largest  producer  of  feldspar  among  all 
of  the  States,  the  percentage  of  the  North  Catoli- 
na  output  is  expected  to  rise  still  higher  this  year. 


TABULATIONS  STARTED 

IN   NON-UTILIZED   WOOD 

SURVEY  IN  THIS  STATE 


Tabulations  of  returns  from  the  survey  of  non- 
utilized  wood  in  North  Carolina,  which  is  being 
made  by  the  National  Committee  on  Wood  Util- 
ization, have  begun  in  Washington,  Park  Mathew- 
son, Assistant  Director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  learned  on  a  trip  to 
Washington  to  attend  a  conference  of  commercial 
secretaries  and  managers  of  co-operative  offices  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Mathewson  was  informed  by  Dr.  Axel  H. 
Oxholm,  director  of  the  National  Committee,  that 
approximately  85  per  cent  of  the  questionnaires 
from  more  than  1,800  users  of  wood  in  North 
Carolina  have  been  answered. 

This,  Mr.  Mathewson  was  informed,  is  consid- 
ered by  the  officials  of  the  National  Committee  to 
be  a  very  creditable  showing  and  one  which  will 
result  in  a  comprehensive  birds-eye-view  of  the 
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condition  and  degree  of  wood  utilization  in  the 
State. 

The  national  officials  revealed  that  a  large  con- 
cern is  considering  the  establishment  of  a  plant 
near  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  border  which 
would  absorb  a  considerable  quantity  of  non-uti- 
lized wood  from  the  adjoining  territory. 

This  is  but  the  forerunner  of  others  that  should 
follow  as  a  direct  result  of  the  survey,  giving  a 
catalogue  of  the  amount  and  location  of  this  type 
of  material  and  establishing  markets  for  previous- 
ly wasted  materials.  The  employment  of  this 
type  of  raw  materials  in  manufacturing  needed 
articles  will  be  an  important  step  in  conservation 
by  lessening  the  drain  on  the  supply  of  forest  re- 
sources. 


INDICATIONS  ARE  GOOD 

FOR  ESCALLOP  SEASON 


An  increase  in  price  and  assurance  of  a  satisfac- 
tory supply  of  escallops  presage  a  good  season  for 
this  class  of  shellfish  fishermen  in  North  Carolina, 
in  the  opinion  of  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  Fisheries 
Commissioner  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Divi- 


sion of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Because  of  these  conditions,  Captain  Nelson,  un- 
der authority  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  has  allowed  an  aditional  working 
day  for  escallop  fishermen,  giving  at  this  time 
three  days  in  each  week  ,  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and 
Wednesdays,  for  dredging. 

The  season  was  opened  on  December  1  with 
two  working  days,  Monday  and  Wednesday. 
When  the  price  and  demand  increased,  Tuesday 
was  allowed  as  an  additional  day  for  production. 

"The  escallop  season  opened,"  declared  Captain 
Nelson,  "with  the  largest  supply  of  escallops  on 
our  grounds  that  we  have  ever  had.  They  were 
selling  for  prices  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  on 
the  local  market  at  the  opening  of  the  season  but 
have  now  gone  up  to  $2.00.  These  conditions 
lead  us  to  hope  for  a  good  season  as  a  whole  for 
escallopers." 


A  newspaper  article  from  Kinston  says  that 
"after  protection  for  a  year  and  a  half  under  the 
Sutton  game  law,  deer  are  more  numerous  in 
the  Southeastern  Carolina  counties  than  they  have 
been  for  a  generation,  authorities  here  say." 


Meetings  of  forest  wardens  are  being  held  in  all  of  the  counties  organized  for  fire  protection  in 
the  State.    The  above  photographs  present  a  gathering  of  wardens  in  Lenoir  County. 
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WARDEN  INSTRUCTIONS 

FOR  FIRE  PROTECTION 

GIVEN  AT  CONFERENCE 


INTERRUPTED  RECORDS 

IN  STREAM  GAGING  OF 

LESS  VALUE— MOFFITT 


Just  as  education  is  a  fundamental  part  of  for- 
estry practice  with  the  public  so  has  this  feature 
an  important  place  in  the  training  of  the  wardens 
who  carry  on  the  field  work  of  fire  prevention 
and  control. 

Schools  of  instruction  for  each  organized  coun- 
ty are  regularly  scheduled  events  for  each  year, 
fall  and  winter  being  the  selected  times  for  these 
assemblies. 

January  has  been  specially  active  in  the  con- 
duct of  these  schools,  the  first  week  in  the  year 
having  been  marked  by  gatherings  of  the  wardens 
in  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Moore,  Scotland,  and 
Robeson  Counties  in  District  3. 

The  second  week  followed  with  meetings  in 
Buncombe,  Duplin,  and  Pitt  Counties.  During 
the  third  week,  the  scenes  of  fire  school  meetings 
will  shift  to  District  No.  2  in  the  northwest  moun- 
tain  counties. 

Co-operating  counties  in  District  No.  1,  south- 
west mountain,  were  mostly  covered  by  meetings 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  while 
organizations  were  completed  in  November  in  the 
new  co-operating  counties  of  Chowan,  Northamp- 
ton, and  Halifax  in  District  No.  5.  All  of  the 
counties  in  District  No.  4,  with  the  exception  of 
Pitt  where  the  organization  was  not  at  that  time 
completed,  had  meetings  in  December. 

Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory  in  charge  of 
forest  fire  control,  announces  a  plan  for  sectional 
meetings  of  Deputy  Wardens,  who  have  hitherto 
not  attended  the  gatherings  of  Wardens,  in  each 
co-operating  county.  These  are  scheduled  just 
•prior  to  the  spring  fire  season. 

The  meetings  have  constituted  one  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  program  for  fire  control, 
being  not  only  schools  of  instruction  at  which  all 
phases  of  fire  fighting  are  taught,  but  where  co- 
operation with  Game  Wardens  is  stressed.  At 
most  of  the  meetings,  actual  field  work  is  under- 
taken with  a  "mock  fire"  being  furnished  and  sup- 
pression carried  out. 


"Much  water  fioweth  by  the  mill  that  the  miller 
knoweth  not  of;"  so  sang  a  poet  some  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  Water  still  flows  unmeasured  past 
many  a  mill  and  under  many  a  bridge.  It  will  be 
so  until  the  end.  However,  there  are  streams  in 
North  Carolina  and  many  more  elsewhere  which 
have  been  and  are  being  measured  so  that  we 
know  exactly  what  the  flow  of  the  water  is  at  one 
or  more  points.  At  this  time  there  are  68  stream 
gaging  stations  being  operated  in  North  Carolina, 
but  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  or  more 
stations  on  some  streams,  records  are  being  ob- 
tained on  only  52  streams. 

Stream  gaging  stations  are  not  the  handiwork, 
and  stream  flow  records  are  not  the  product  of 
private  citizens  or  even  private  engineers.  They 
can  only  be  obtained  "while  you  wait."  That  is 
the  reason.  Their  nature  is  such  that  they  fall 
within  the  province  of  a  governmental  function. 
That  this  is  so  will  be  made  apparent. 

December  3,  1927,  marked  the  end  of  the  larg- 
est stream  flow  record  available  for  a  North  Caro- 
lina stream,  that  of  the  Yadkin  River  near  Salis- 
bury. It  was  drowned  out  by  the  rising  waters 
from  the  High  Rock  Dam.  It  will  be  seen  that 
its  end  was  sad  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  sad- 
ness usually  accompanies  the  ending  of  a  stream 
flow  record.  The  usual  situation  is  that  appro- 
priations, either  Federal  or  State  or  both,  are  not 
made  available  in  sufficient  amount  to  permit  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  all  the  established 
stations.  The  apparently  least  importations  are 
then  discontinued.  The  record  from  the  discon- 
tinued station  decreases  greatly  in  value  even 
though  it  may  be  started  up  again  one  or  two 
years  later.  It  is  no  longer  complete;  valuable 
data  are  missing.  It  quite  often  happens  that  the 
extreme  floods,  or  the  extreme  low  flow  occurs 
during  the  "break."  Aside  from  the  value  of  the 
lost  records,  and  simply  as  a  matter  of  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  governmental  agency  involved, 
it  costs  money  to  stop  and  start  stream  gaging 
stations,  and  it  renders  work  previously  done  of 
less  value. 

December  3,  1927,  was  the  end;  September  24, 
1895,  was  the  beginning.  An  engineer  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  officiated  at  the  establishment. 
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He  came  down  from  Washington  for  the  event. 
North  Carolina  probably  was  not  aware  of  the 
fact.  The  water  continued  to  flow.  Time  passed 
by.  In  1920,  the  Water  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Division  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  came  into  being.  The  State 
eventually  appropriated  some  money  for  stream 
gaging  purposes.  It  was  pooled  with  the  funds  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  which  was  still  oper- 
ating the  Yadkin  River  station  with  the  aid  of  the 
Tallassee  Power  Company.  This  company  inci- 
dentally had  come  into  this  State  and  brought  its 
millions  of  dollars  largely  because  this  particular 
stream  flow  record  had  enabled  them  to  prove  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  they  could  make  more 
millions,  and  they  have.  The  191,000  h.  p.  which 
they  have  harnessed  on  the  Yadkin  River  will 
make  more  millions.  There  you  are.  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  maintain  the  stations  now  being 
operated  and  to  establish  a  few  more.  After  a 
station  is  established  the  cost  of  operation  per 
year  is  about  $350. 

A  governmental  function,  stream  gaging  must 
be.  The  time  element  is  involved  and  there  is 
much  hard  work  for  which  no  thanks  will  ever  be 
rendered.  The  Yadkin  River  gaging  station  was 
operated  11,759  days;   1,675  weeks;  386  months; 


32  years,  2  months,  and  10  days.  A  long  time  as 
time  is  measured  in  North  Carolina,  yet  there  are 
records  which  have  been  maintained  on  European 
rivers  for  over  170  years. 

A  suitable  gaging  site  on  the  river,  money,  and 
hard  work  are  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
a  gaging  station.  Money  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  of  the  tending  personnel  are  necessary  to 
maintain  it.  Field  work  and  office  work  of  pre- 
cise nature  are  required. 

Automatic  recording  stations  are  now  available 
which  change  the  nature  of  the  work  somewhat, 
but  the  Yadkin  River  station  was  not  of  that 
type.  It  was  a  chain  gage  attached  to  a  bridge. 
An  observer  who  lived  some  distance  away  read 
it  twice  daily.  If  he  lived  one-quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  he  walked  11,759  miles  during  the  period 
of  the  record  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  read- 
ings alone. 

In  the  available  record,  mean  values  of  flow  are 
given  for  11,759  days;  1,673  weeks;  386  months; 
32  years;  a  total  of  13,850  values  which  does  not 
include  extremes  of  flow  as  further  tabulated. 

The  23,518  gage  height  observations  made  by 
the  observer  were  sent  into  the  office.  There  they 
were  individually  applied  to  the  station  rating 
curve.  Arithmetic  additions,  11,759  in  number, 
and  the  same  number  of  divisions  were  made  to 


North  Carolina  stone  was  used  for  this  Spanish  style  residence  in  Florida.     The  Tar  Heel  State 
boasts  of  a  wide  variety  and  plentiful  supply  of  building  stones.    Its  use  is  increasing  each  year. 
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secure  the  values  of  mean  daily  flow  for  the  11,- 
759  days  of  record. 

Days  run  into  weeks.  Arithmetic  aditions,  1,- 
673  in  number,  involving  11,759  values,  and  1,- 
673  divisions,  were  made  to  determine  the  mean 
weekly  flow  for  the  1,673  weeks  of  record. 

Days  make  up  months.  Arithmetic  additions, 
3S6  in  number,  involving  11,759  values,  and  386 
divisions  were  made  to  obtain  values  of  mean 
monthly  flow  for  the  386  months  of  record.  For 
each  month  there  was  a  day  on  which  the  flow 
was  a  maximum  and  a  day  on  which  it  was  a 
minimum.  These  were  tabulated  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  making  use  of  the  record.  Corre- 
sponding values  had  to  be  prepared  by  years,  for 
what  is  there  that  does  not  have  its  year. 

Drudgery,  yes,  for  not  less  than  52,344  separate 
calculations  went  into  the  making  of  this  Yadkin 
River  record.    Each  calculation  had  to  be  check- 


ed and  there  were  52,344  calculations;  total,  104,- 
644.  But  the  stream  engineer  has  his  "esprit  de 
suite;"  he  will  not  despair,  given  support.  Such 
drudgery  will  be  carried  on  with  pride  and  joy. 

Floods  and  droughts  were  experienced  during 
the  period  of  record.  There  was  a  day  of  extreme 
flood  when  the  flow  averaged  107,400  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  a  day  of  extreme  drought  when 
it  averaged  700,  the  flood  flow  being  153  times 
the  drought  flow.  The  flood  brought  destruction 
and  loss,  the  drought  had  its  privation  and  loss. 
The  stream  gaging  engineer  measured  both.  Gun- 
ga  Din  carried  his  water.  Give  the  devil  his  due. 
How  many  stream  gaging  stations  will  there  be 
discontinued  in  1929-31  because  of  inadequate 
funds?  For  stream  flow  records  one  must  wait, 
yet  they  are  needed  all  the  while. — McKean  Mof- 
fitt,  president,  North  Carolina  Section,  American 
Water  Works  Association. 


HASTINGS  DISCUSSES 

CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN 

AGENCIES  IN  FORESTRY 


The  text  of  a  talk  by  A.  B.  Hastings,  Chief  of 
Co-operation,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  in  December 
before  the  Appalachian  Section  of  American  For- 
esters at  Raleigh,  follows: 

For  the  purposes  of  my  discussion  this  morn- 
ing, I  am  going  to  define  the  subject  assigned,  co- 
operation, as  the  act  of  working  together  in  the 
doing  of  things  in  which  the  co-workers  have  mu- 
tual interest  and  mutual  responsibility.  The  de- 
gree of  co-operation  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
work  and  the  co-workers.  Co-operation  can  be 
100  per  cent  effective  only  when  each  co-operator 
has  first  an  active  and  conscious  need  for  the 
work  to  be  done;  second,  performs  his  fair  share 
of  this  work;  and  third,  receives  commensurate 
benefits. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  when  Congress  passed 
the  Clarke-McNary  Act  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  improved  conditions  for  the  growing  of 
continuous  forest  crops,  the  key  note  should  be 
co-operation.  The  Clarke-McNary  law  provides 
for  three-fold  co-operation  in  the  protection  of 
private  and  State  forest  lands  from  fire.  Under 
its  terms  the  Federal  Government  co-operates 
with  the  States  and  through  the  States  with  pri- 
vate owners  in  this  work,  and  also  in  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  forest  planting  stock  to 
farmers  and  in  farm  forestry  extension. 


The  Clarke-McNary  law  provides  for  the  de- 
termination of  measures  of  protection  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the 
States,  and  for  financial  sharing  in  the  undertak- 
ing by  all  three  co-operators.  The  recognition  of 
private  expenditures  which  are  required  by  State 
law  or  which  are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  forest 
protection  system  of  the  State  under  State  super- 
vision, points  insistently  to  joint  planning,  spend- 
ing, and  benefiting.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
is  framed  to  meet  the  test  for  effective  co-opera- 
tion that  there  be  on  the  part  of  the  several  co- 
operators  a  mutuality  of  need,  performance,  and 
benefit. 

In  the  solution  of  our  present  day  forest  prob- 
lems there  is  special  need  for  governmental  co-op- 
eration. At  the  risk  of  tiring  my  audience  by  ar- 
guments which  are  perhaps  thoroughly  appreciat- 
ed, I  am  going  to  suggest  two  reasons  for  this 
special  need  of  public  co-operation.  First  our 
present  forestry  difficulties  represent  an  emergency 
situation.  A  nation  whose  forests  are  important 
and  are  destined  to  be  completely  utilized  is  con- 
fronted during  one  period  only  in  its  entire  life 
history  with  the  forestry  problem  of  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  significance,  namely,  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  dependence  upon  original  growth  and 
the  dependence  upon  growth  for  the  bulk  of  its 
forest  products.  In  the  solution  of  this  problem 
the  nation  must  look  to  other  guides  than  its  own 
experience.  Nor  can  it  depend  upon  the  full  oper- 
ation of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  for  the 
reason  that  an  increase  in  demand  for  lumber, 
while  it  will  bring  increased  supply,  will  have 
little  effect  upon  the  production  of  timber  under 
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management.  The  bulk  of  the  increased  supply 
will  come  from  original  growth  "mined"  rather 
than  "cropped." 

The  United  States  is  in  this  period  today,  and 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  Government,  Federal 
and  State,  with  its  long  life  and  far  sight,  is  in- 
evitably drawn  into  the  job  of  reforestation. 

The  second  reason  which  I  am  going  to  men- 
tion is  entirely  sufficient,  I  believe,  even  if  the  first 
is  completely  discarded.  The  public  reaps  the  har- 
vest and  therefore  must  labor  in  the  fields.  Many 
of  the  benefits  of  forest  protection  and  perpetua- 
tion come  to  the  public  and  not  the  private  own- 
er as  such.  Also  much  of  the  hazard  is  created  by 
or  for  the  public,  and,  further,  the  public  alone 
can  successfully  supply  leadership  without  which 
the  job  cannot  be  done.  In  this  connection  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Clarke- 
McNary  law  program  recognizes  the  interest  and 
responsibility  of  the  private  owner,  even  to  the 
extent  of  sharing  half  the  total  cost  of  forest  fire 
protection.  I  would  also  add  that  this  is  not  a 
case  of  Federal  aid  extended  to  the  States  for 
meeting  State  and  private  obligations  but  rather  a 
case  of  Federal  assumption  of  its  just  share  of  a 
big  co-operative  job  as  its  own  individual  obliga- 
tion. 

The  Clarke-McNary  law  was  passed  on  June  7, 
1924.  In  its  appropriation  authorizations  it  indi- 
cated a  $10,000,000  forest  fire  protection  job 
ahead,  one-quarter  of  which  would  be  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Government,  one-quarter  by  the 
States,  and  one-half  by  private  owners.  It  is  very 
much  to  the  point  to  inquire  as  to  progress  made 
under  the  operation  of  this  law  and  indications 
for  the  future.  I  am  not  at  this  time  going  to 
call  attention  to  the  many  things  that  are  prom- 
ising and  upon  which  we  might  congratulate  our- 
selves. Purely  from  the  financial  point  of  view 
the  situation  is  not  entirely  encouraging.  The 
present  year's  Federal  apropriation  for  fire  pro- 
tection is  a  little  less  than  half  of  its  share  of  the 
amount  needed  to  complete  the  program  and  the 
last  three  annual  increases  have  averaged  less  than 
$200,000.  In  the  case  of  the  thirteen  co-operating 
States  in  the  South  the  total  of  funds  budgeted 
for  forest  fire  protection  for  the  present  fiscal  year 
is  $960,615,  as  against  $4,300,300  estimated  as  nec- 
essary to  secure  adequate  protection.  The  area  of 
forest  land  needing  protection  in  these  States  is 
estimated  as  185,267,540  and  60,420,290  acres  were 
protected  last  calendar  year.  We  have  far  to  go 
in  getting  protection,  and  yet  the  protection  of 
forests  from  fire  is  only  the  first  and  the  elemen- 
tary step  in  forestry. 


If  the  administration  and  Congress  are  not  in- 
terested in  getting  the  Clarke-McNary  Law  Sec- 
tion 2  appropriation  up  to  the  amount  authorized, 
why  are  they  not?  Congress  responds  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  public.  Why  is  not  the  demand  of 
the  public  more  insistent?  The  reasons  are  no 
doubt  many  and  varied.  First  among  them  is 
perhaps  the  fact  that  the  need  is  not  insistently 
felt.  We  must  have  leaders  outside  and  inside  the 
forestry  profession  to  secure  a  viewing  of  the  for- 
estry problem  in  its  true  proportions.  And  these 
leaders  must  be  sought  after  and  developed  with 
a  true  perspective.  Too  often  those  responsible 
for  State  legislation  and  appropriations  look  upon 
the  problem,  if  they  look  upon  it  at  all,  as  from 
the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope.  The  perspective  is 
all  wrong.  The  forestry  problem  must  be  laid  out 
on  the  same  scale  as  are  other  big  problems  of  the 
day,  in  its  true  proportions,  and  this  should  go  far 
toward  creating  that  essential  demand  which  does 
not  now  exist.  This  means  the  careful  formula- 
tion and  effective  presentation  of  adequate  State 
and  regional  forestry  policies  and  programs.  I  am 
convinced  that  much  can  be  done  by  greater  ac- 
tivity along  this  line. 

Another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
fundamental  is  this:  Have  we  in  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  need  of  fire  protection  allowed  the 
public  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end?  Have 
we  given  too  little  attention  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  desirability  and  practicability  of  forest 
management?  Have  we  proved  that  it  will  pay, 
and  have  we  convinced  our  friends  that  the  Droof 
is  sound?  Fire  prevention  and  control  in  itself 
may  not  be  at  all  interesting  to  the  private  owner 
of  timber  land.  Increased  profits  from  that  land 
is  the  thing  of  aggressive  interest.  Have  we  at 
least  used  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  demon- 
strate and  make  known  the  difference  between  the 
burned  and  the  unburned  forest  in  growth  of  tim- 
ber, in  run  of  gum,  in  fertility  of  soil?  All  as  a 
part  of  our  fire  protection  job.  It  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  these  things  be  done  increas- 
ingly so  that  the  motive  power  of  self-interest  can 
be  harnessed  to  the  protection  machine. 

The  co-operative  plan  of  public  activity  in  for- 
estry is  on  trial  in  the  United  States  today.  A 
strong  pull  and  a  long  pull  is  needed  to  get  any- 
thing like  the  public  support  for  forestry  which 
its  true  economic  importance  to  the  State  and  na- 
tion demand.  We  can  have  great  faith  in  the 
power  of  co-operation.  Nothing  can  withstand 
it — and  we  must  make  it  100  per  cent  effective. 
— A.  B.  Hasting,  U.  S.  Forest  Service 


Thes  Forgotten^  Tree^ 


I  stand  alone  and  lonesome 
In  this  graveyard  of  the  dead. 
Gone  are  all  companions 
With  battles  that  have  fled 
Grim  and  gaunt  and  ghostly, 
Guarding,  here  I  stand 
To  tell  the  tale  of  yesterday; 
When  all  mv  friends  were  here. 


I  am  an  aged  oak  tree, 
Standing  blast  by  wind  and  storm ; 
An  ancient  relic  of  the  days 
Gone  by,  but  now  forlorn — 
I  was  here  before  Columbus 
Crossed  the  darkly  Spanish  Main — 
Before  the  famous  Knight  Cortez 
Came  the  glowing  gold  to  gain. 

My  comrades  round  me  gathered, 

A  great  and  glorious  host ; 

Their  arms  outstretched  in  welcome 

To  the  white  man  and  his  boast. 

But  why  should  I  stand  lonesome 

In  this  graveyard  of  the  dead? 

Because  my  limbs  were  crooked, 

Because  my  back  was  bent? 

I  was  useless  to  his  uses, 

So  he  left  me  here  on  guard. 

Where  once  a  glorious  forest  stood, 

Where  mighty  trees  reared  high 

Their  being  to  the  Master 

With  no  thought  of  how  they  die! 

Bring  me  back  my  comrades; 

Plant  anew  the  forest  'round, 

Let  the  wind  once  more  come  whistling, 

Let  the  leaves  once  more  come  down. 


I  see  the  dawn  beyond  the  hills, 
I  see  the  life  to  come ! 
They  are  planting  me  new  children, 
They  are  bringing  back  the  dead! 
O,  Thanks  to  thee,  thou  builder, 
Taking  thought  for  'morrow's  need 
Then  a  newly  growing  forest 
Shall  come  from  out  thy  seed! 

— J.  B.  Verner,  Hickory, 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  February  1,  1929 


INCREASE  OF  PROBLEMS 

BASED  ON  KNOWLEDGE 

WATER  FLOW,  EVIDENT 

Measurement  of  stream  flow,  one  of  the  major 
operations  of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
Engineering,  although  so  far  prosecuted  within 
the  limits  of  the  means  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  chiefly  on  the 
larger  rivers  of  North  Carolina  is  coming  more 
into  demand  as  the  need  of  water  supply,  sewage 
disposal,  and  water  power  information  grows. 

Although  restricted  in  its  ability  to  meet  the 
requests  made  upon  it  for  establishing  new  gaging 
stations,  the  Division  showed  considerable  progress 
in  its  program  during  the  half  year  just  ended  as 
shown  by  a  table  of  changes  in  stations  during 
that  period  which  is  presented  in  tabular  form  in 
another  part  of  this  publication. 

This  shows  a  net  gain  of  18  stations  from  July 
1,  1928,  to  December  31,  1928,  eleven  established 
in  accordance  with  co-operative  contracts  in  force 
with  the  Department  whereby  the  co-operating 
party  is  paying  not  only  for  the  entire  cost  of  the 
installation  of  the  station  but  also  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  for  the  first  fiscal  year. 
The  installation  and  operation  of  the  stations  in- 
volved a  total  construction  cost  of  $4,355  and  a 
total  maintenance  and  operation  cost  of  $7,- 
908.33,  all  of  these  funds  having  been  handled  by 
the  Division. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  policy  in  force 
has  been  that  the  co-operating  party  bears  the 
cost  of  the  installation  and  thereafter  contributes 
$150  annually  toward  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  station.  This  involves  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  about  $200  per  year  for  each  station. 

According  to  Thorndike  Saville,  Chief  Engineer, 
an  understanding  has  been  reached  with  the  co- 
operating parties  who  have  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  this  year,  that  in  sub- 
mitting the  budget  of  the  Division,  request  has 
been  made  for  sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  De- 
partment to  bear  all  annual  costs  other  than  $150 
a  year.  For  the  11  stations  now  being  operated 
under  contracts  listed  in  the  table,  that  requires 
$2,200. 

The  7  stations  established  in  co-operation  with 


the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  are  not  being  handled 
through  any  formal  co-operative  relation  with  the 
Department,  but  through  a  co-operative  relation 
with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  which,  in  turn, 
co-operates  with  the  Department,  so  that  indirect- 
ly they  bear  the  relation  of  co-operating  parties. 
The  Army  Engineers  are  paying  the  entire  cost 
of  these  stations  and  the  records  will  be  available 
to  this  Department. 

These  Army  Engineer  stations  are  to  produce 
records  which  will  be  used  in  consideration  of 
possible  power  and  navigation  development  of  the 
respective  streams.  The  Army  Engineer  stations 
are  all  established  on  streams  which  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  Department's  work,  and  the  records 
will  be  of  great  value  in  a  general  way  since  vir- 
tually no  gaging  stations  were  in  the  areas  in 
which  they  were  installed. 

The  non-recording  station  established  in  co- 
operation with  the  city  of  Gastonia  is  temporary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  municipality  in  consider- 
ation of  certain  stream  pollution  and  sewage  prob- 
lems which  have  developed  there.  The  station  in- 
dicated as  discontinued  was  suspended  on  account 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  co-operative  fund  of  the 
Cliffside  Mills,  the  Department  being  unable  to 
assume  the  added  burden. 


BEAVER  INTRODUCTION 

SUCCESSFUL  IN  REFUGE 


Results  are  being  noticed  from  recent  attempts 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  to  stock 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Wild  Life  and  Fish 
Refuge  with  beaver  colonies,  says  a  recent  bulle- 
tin sent  out  by  the  bureau. 

Reservation  rangers  of  the  bureau  recently  dis- 
covered two  fine  new  lodges  constructed  by  the 
animals  on  a  small  slough  near  the  place  where 
they  were  liberated.  After  observing  these,  the 
superintendent  expressed  the  belief  that  from  the 
quantity  of  winter  food  collected  by  the  beavers 
and  submerged  in  front  of  the  new  lodges  and 
from  the  extent  the  animals  had  cut  the  aspen  and 
willow  growth  along  the  slough,  there  has  been 
some  increase  from  the  original  number  liberated. 

North  Carolina  once  contained  numbers  of  this 
valuable  fur-bearing  animal,  but  none  have  been 
reported  in  recent  years. 
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FUTURE  TIMBER  SUPPLY 

DEPENDS  UPON  CONTROL 

OF   FIRES   IN   WOODLANDS 


Time  was  when  New  Hanover  ranked  well  up 
with  the  leading  counties  in  comparison  with  its 
size  in  the  value  of  its  forests  and  forest  products, 
and  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unjustified 
burning  over  of  the  woodlands  of  the  County  and 
the  resultant  destruction  of  the  young  growth 
New  Hanover  could  be  drawing  a  nice  sum,  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  from  the  valuable  forests  which 
assuredly  would  be  taking  the  place  of  the  un- 
even, aged,  scrubby,  and  scattered  stands,  which 
we  find  throughout  the  county  to-day. 

The  lumbermen  and  the  men  of  the  turpentine 
industry  did  their  part  in  the  depletion  of  the  for- 
ests, but  were  justified,  in  a  way,  as  long  as  they 
showed  a  profit.  However,  the  practice  of  burn- 
ing over  the  turpentined  areas  has  been  the  means 
of  depriving  the  landowners  of  huge  sums  in  fu- 
ture stands,  and  the  County  of  untold  thousands 
in  taxes.  Many  will  say  that  this  wanton  de- 
struction can  never  take  place  again,  that  the 
landowners  and  the  public  in  general  will  not 
stand  for  it.    But  how  does  it  really  work  out? 

Some  of  the  more  far-sighted  of  the  men  in  the 
County,  years  ago  saw  the  possibilities  of  profit 
in  buying  up  large  tracts  of  cutover  timberlands 
at  a  song,  and  by  merely  keeping  out  fires  and  dis- 
couraging trespassing  by  hunters  and  others,  cre- 
ated new  and  valuable  stands  of  timber  to  take 
the  place  of  that  which  had  been  removed,  and  to 
make  a  handsome  profit  out  of  their  investments. 


It  is  due  to  these  leaders  in  conservation,  such  as 
Hugh  MacRae  and  the  late  D.  L.  Gore  that  the 
county  has  any  worthwhile  forests  to-day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  turpentine  in- 
dustry, which  nearly  everyone  thought  was  gone 
from  the  State  for  good  is  coming  back  to  North 
Carolina  and  is  beginning  its  work  in  New  Han- 
over and  its  neighboring  county  of  Brunswick. 
The  protection  afforded  the  second  growth  has 
made  the  present  turpentine  industry  possible. 
Had  the  old  industry  practiced  a  little  protection 
instead  of  burning  over  and  destroying  the  young 
growth  year  after  year  it  is  reasonable  to  pre- 
sume that  their  operations  could  have  been  carried 
on  indefinitely.  However,  such  was  not  the  case 
and  the  long  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  old 
days,  when  the  turpentine  industry  flourished,  to 
the  present  time,  when  it  is  just  beginning  to 
make  a  foothold  again  can  be  laid  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  young  growth  by  fires,  in  the  main,  set 
out  by  the  turpentine  men  themselves. 

With  this  great  object  lesson  before  them,  it 
would  only  seem  reasonable  to  expect  these  new 
operators  to  try  to  conserve  the  young  growth, 
the  source  of  their  future  turpentine  forests. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case,  and  as  in  most  cases 
the  land  is  only  leased  by  the  operators,  the  old 
story  again  becomes  a  fact,  and  the  landowner 
and  the  County  are  the  big  losers.  Some  of  the 
operators  claim  that  they  make  use  only  of  what 
is  commonly  called  light  burning,  which  does  not 
injure  the  young  growth.  To  say  that  fire,  how- 
ever light,  will  not  injure  the  young  growth  is 
making  a  statement,  which  is  not  supported  by 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

I  have  in  mind  an  operation  which  has  lately 
been  started  about  four  or  five  miles  out  of  Wil- 
mington along  Route  No.  30.  The  forests  had 
been  protected  for  many  years,  from  fires,  and 
the  result  is  a  stand  of  young  long  leaf  pine  tim- 
ber, which  is  now  ready  for  turpentining.  The 
stand  is  fairly  good,  and  underneath  these  older 
trees  a  beautiful  regeneration  of  longleaf  pines 
from  a  foot  to  twelve  and  fifteen  feet  in  heighth 
had  come  in,  promising  for  the  future,  a  beauti- 
ful solid  stand  of  longleaf  timber,  which  could  be 
utilized  for  turpentine  manufacturing,  after  the 
present  mature  stand  is  removed  after  turpentin- 
ing. But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  the  operator  or- 
dered the  area  to  be  turpentined,  to  be  burned 
over  by  his  employees,  and  to  a  lover  of  forests 
and  woodlands  the  results  were  anything  but 
cheerful.  The  young  trees  were  all  fire  killed,  and 
where  before  they  were  a  source  of  pleasure  to  all 
lovers  of  the  out  of  doors,  and  a  certain  source  of 
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revenue  to  the  landowner  and  the  County,  they 
are  to-day  a  total  loss  to  both,  and  an  eye-sore  to 
the  public  in  general.  Practically  all  of  the  fore- 
sight of  the  former  owner  and  his  efforts  along 
conservation  lines  have  been  discounted,  and  in- 
stead of  a  continuous  operation  and  a  constant 
source  of  revenue  this  area  for  thirty  or  forty 
years  after  the  close  of  the  present  operations  will 
cease  to  be  anything  to  its  owners  except  a  con- 
stant drainer  of  tax  money,  and  a  most  undesir- 
able sort  of  a  liability. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  new  industries  come 
into  the  State,  and  all  we  can  in  fairness  ask  of 
the  manufacturers  of  forest  products  is  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  and  the  highest  possible  utiliza- 
tion of  forest  products.  However,  when  that  in- 
dustry has  no  regard  for  the  future  welfare  of  its 
sources  of  supply,  the  owners  thereof,  or  of  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  general,  it  is  high  time  that 
something  was  done  to  protect  properly  the  inter- 
ests of  all  concerned.  And  while  an  owner  has  the 
right,  under  the  present  system,  to  do  what  he 
chooses  with  his  forests,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
wanton  destruction  of  resources,  which  affects  the 
well  being  and  the  pocket  book  of  every  tax  pay- 
er in  the  County  should  in  any  way  be  counten- 
anced. In  the  end,  the  land  owner  is  the  heaviest 
loser,  and  in  fairness  to  him,  he  should  be  protect- 


ed against  his  own  actions,  when  such  actions  con- 
stitute a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  the  citizens  as  a 
whole.  There  is  the  economic  side  of  this  ques- 
tion which  vitally  affects  all  citizens  of  the  Coun- 
ty, and  indirectly  of  the  State,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  a  halt  was  called  in  the  destruction  of  the  fu- 
ture forests  of  the  County  and  of  the  State. 

In  closing  remember  that  all  fires  are  man-made 
except  those  caused  by  lightning.  Protect  your  in- 
dustry, Mr.  Turpentine  operator,  by  raking  around 
your  trees,  or  better  still,  by  keeping  fires  out  of 
your  turpentine  woods.  It  can  be  done,  has  been 
done,  and  the  time  is  surely  coming  when  the  tur- 
pentine operator  will  take  this  method  of  protect- 
ing his  own  interests  and  those  of  all  others  in- 
volved. The  present  practice  of  burning,  and  the 
resultant  destruction  of  our  future  forests  will  in 
time  be  the  means  of  eliminating  for  all  time,  the 
turpentine  industry  in  this  State. — W.  A.  Peterson, 
District  Forester,  Fayetteville. 


Licensed  hunters  in  the  United  States  for  the 
season  1926-27  numbered  6,000,000,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey. These  hunters  paid  approximately  $8,000,- 
000  in  fees  to  the  various  states  making  the  col- 
lections. 
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One  of  the  oldest  crafts  in  North  Carolina  is  pottery  making.  This  State  has  plenty  of  materials 
needed  in  the  production  of  pottery  ware,  and  an  industry  of  some  size  meets  a  growing  trade.  The 
above  view  shows  the  Matthews  Pottery  at  Matthews.  N.  C. 
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CONSERVATION  POLICY 

FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS 

OUTLINED  BY  DIRECTOR 


NOTE:  Talk  made  by  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips 
Before  N.  C.  Press  Association  at  Chapel  Hill  on 
January  24. 

The  importance  of  conservation  is  being  realized 
more  and  more  by  thoughtful  people  everywhere. 
The  pioneer  preaching  by  Roosevelt  and  Pinchot 
on  this  subject  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  has 
borne  fruit  and  that  small  band  is  now  recruited 
until  it  numbers  millions.  Conservation  has  been 
defined  to  mean  "the  wise  use."  Nature  blessed 
the  first  American  with  such  vast  wealth  of  re- 
sources no  rules  were  needed.  The  American  In- 
dian was  a  good  sportsman.  He  did  not  slay 
game  except  for  food.  He  did  not  use  explosion 
to  kill  fish.  He  loved  the  woods  too  well  to  de- 
stroy them  by  fire.  Now,  with  a  growing  popu- 
lation, our  rapid  means  of  travel,  we  must  con- 
serve if  those  who  come  after  us  are  to  share 
these  blessings.  Nature  has  given  us  in  trust  great 
riches,  which  we  can  use  on  condition  we  do  not 
destroy  or  exhaust  them.  We  have  no  right  to 
deny  to  posterity  this  essential  element  in  their 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  prosperity  of  any  nation  depends  primarily 
on  the  wise  use  of  its  natural  resources.  Deserts 
and  waste  places  are  scattered  over  the  earth  to- 
day where  the  natural  resources  have  been  ex- 
hausted. The  United  States  now  leads  all  nations 
in  wealth  and  progress  very  largely  on  account  of 
the  use  which  is  being  made  of  Nature's  great 
gifts. 

How  may  conservation  be  achieved?  Laws  and 
rules  against  waste  are  needed.  People  must  give 
up  former  personal  rights  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  good.  But  laws  are  not  sufficient.  The 
reasons  for  conservation  must  be  firmly  planted 
in  the  public  mind.  An  educational  crusade  must 
be  constantly  carried  on.  It  must  be  taught  in 
the  school,  in  the  home.  True  sportsmanship 
must  be  practiced.  Since  the  full  benefits  of  con- 
servation in  most  cases  are  not  realized  at  once, 
the  solution  of  the  problem  must  rest  on  the  un- 
selfish ideal  to  serve  the  future  generation. 

In  North  Carolina,  our  greatest  asset  consists 
certainly  in  the  strength,  the  character,  the  energy, 
the  quality  of  the  people  themselves.  Sickness 
and  disease  mean  loss  and  waste,  therefore,  it  is 
the  prime  duty  of  the  State  to  preserve  public 
health.    In  a  civilized  State  it  is  a  further  duty  to 


educate  the  youth  to  the  end  that  each  child  may 
be  equipped  mentally  to  seize  upon  and  use  to  ad- 
vantage the  opportunities  of  life.  In  both  health 
and  education  our  State  has  made  great  progress 
in  recent  years  altogether,  I  think,  in  keeping  with 
our  advance  in  material  things.  But  first  and 
foremost  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  State  to  pro- 
tect human  life  itself.  Here  the  showing  is  not  so 
good.  The  homicide  rate,  the  suicide  rate,  the 
violent  death  rate  in  North  Carolina  is  steadily 
mounting.  Our  highways  are  not  safe  for  dem- 
ocracy. From  the  way  we  use  our  motor  cars,  it 
would  appear  that  we  have  entered  this  machine 
age  too  soon.  We  kill  off  good  men  along  with 
bad,  the  reckless  along  with  the  careful  without 
let  or  hindrance,  with  no  one  to  molest  or  make 
us  afraid.  White  crosses  crowd  each  other  on  our 
main  roads  until  they  begin  to  look  like  Flanders 
Field  in  war  time.  If  a  musician  were  to  set  our 
highway  epic  to  music  he  would  have  to  compose 
a  funeral  march.  Any  conservation  policy  in 
North  Carolina,  I  think,  should  first  demand  that 
traffic  be  so  regulated  as  to  make  human  life  as 
safe  as  it  is  in  other  Good  Roads  States.  The 
blood  of  more  than  600  dead  on  our  highways 
last  years  cries  out  for  justice.  We  cannot  justify 
collecting  motor  license  tax  if  we  continue  to 
make  of  our  highway  system  a  sort  of  "No- 
Man's-Land." 

Has  property  become  dearer  to  our  State  than 
life,  when  we  spend  thousands  of  dollars  recover- 
ing stolen  cars  and  not  a  cent  by  the  State  to 
make  safer  the  operation  of  motor  cars? 

Passing  on  to  a  consideration  of  what  is  gener- 
ally referred  to  in  connection  with  conservation, 
our  Natural  Resources.  As  to  these,  North  Caro- 
lina is,  I  think,  fortunately  situated.  A  prominent 
engineer  and  scientist  on  visiting  North  Carolina 
lately  said  that  if  a  wall  were  built  around  this 
State  there  would  be  found  on  the  inside  all  the 
elements  of  soil,  climate  and  minerals  necessary  to 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  its  people.  The  va- 
riety of  elevation  and  climate  has  resulted  in  an 
equal  variety  of  resources. 

For  instance,  our  State  has  various  places  of 
rare  natural  beauty.  The  silver  seas  and  coastal 
lakes,  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the  Piedmont  land- 
scape, the  majesty  of  mountains,  the  rainbow  in 
our  water-falls  all  appeal  to  the  painter  and  in- 
spire the  poet's  pen.  The  Governor  and  State 
have  done  well  to  preserve  the  Great  Smokies. 
But  our  State  should  go  farther.  We  should  seize 
now  and  hold  in  the  name  of  the  people  such 
splendors  as  the  Liville  Falls,  Hickory  Nut  Falls, 
Pilot    Mountain,    Morrows   Mountain    and    other 
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places  of  historic  and  spectacular  interest  in  our 
State. 

In  the  interest  of  State  beauty,  we  should  have 
our  highways  properly  planted  with  trees.  No 
surprise  is  more  pleasing  in  certain  countries  of 
the  Old  World  than  the  effect  of  highway  planting. 
Properly  done,  it  will  transform  our  State  in  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Our  forests  and  their  product  still  rank  high 
among  the  resources  of  our  State.  Two-thirds  of 
the  total  area  of  North  Carolina  is  still  classed  as 
forest  lands,  amounting  to  about  20,000,000  acres. 
Of  this,  however,  some  4,000,000  acres  are  not 
productive,  entailing  a  high  economic  waste.  On 
this  area,  annually  there  should  be  produced  tim- 
ber valued  at  $2.00  per  acre  showing  a  loss  of  $8,- 
000,000  annually  from  these  idle  lands.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  restore  these  lands. 

A  survey  just  completed  shows  a  total  of  13^2 
billion  board  feet  of  standing  timber  yet  in  North 
Carolina.  Twenty  years  ago  the  amount  was  es- 
timated at  40  billion  board  feet.  Timber  is  now 
being  cut  at  the  rate  of  about  1  1-3  billion  feet 
annually.  Thus,  at  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion and  without  counting  our  growing  crop  of 
trees,  our  supply  will  last  only  about  ten  years. 
There  are  bound  to  be  some  remedies  for  this  sit- 
uation.    The  first  is  fire  prevention.     The  annual 


damage  from  forest  fires  over  a  period  of  twenty 
years  has  been  one  million  dollars  each  year. 
Last  year  it  amounted  to  less  than  $250,000.  Fire 
is  the  greatest  destroyer  of  forests.  Another  great 
loss  comes  from  improper  timber  cutting.  Large 
timber  owners  have  begun  to  notice  forestry. 

A  campaign  of  education  has  to  be  constantly 
waged.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  over  and  over 
again  to  the  landowner  that  he  loses  tons  of  ferti- 
lizer each  time  he  permits  his  lands  to  be  burned 
over.  Our  Forestry  Service  has  fire  prevention 
service  set  up  in  39  counties  where  the  hazard  is 
greatest.  We  have  5,000  forest  wardens  serving 
on  part  time  basis.  In  addition,  the  work  of  re- 
forestation is  carried  on.  A  forest  nursery  has 
been  established.  About  half  a  million  trees  will 
be  distributed  this  year. 

Forests  should  be  preserved  also  on  account  of 
their  value  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  our 
people.  They  still  afford  places  for  recreation,  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  No  people  would  want  to 
live  where  there  are  no  trees.  The  State  should 
set  apart  more  parks  and  experimental  forests  for 
the  enjoyment  of  our  people. 

Forest  preservation  is  clearly  allied  with  the 
protection  of  our  wild  birds  and  animals.  Two 
years  ago  North  Carolina  had,  for  the  first  time, 
a  State-wide  game  law.    Last  year  139,000  hunt- 


Fijty  English  or  ring-neck  pheasants  are  the  latest  stock  to  be  added  to  the  State  Game  Farm  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  These  birds  are  slightly  smaller  and  less  tame  than  those  held  at  the  farm 
last  year.  Game  officials  are  planning  a  large  increase  in  the  output  of  pheasants  and  quail  at  the 
farm  next  year. 
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ers  were  licensed  to  pursue  their  favorite  game  in 
our  fields  and  forests.  This  does  not  include  the 
other  army  of  land-owners  who  hunted  on  their 
own  lands  without  license.  Hunting  is  still  our 
leading  recreation  and  sport.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  North  Carolina  hunters  spend  more  than  $7,- 
500,000  on  their  favorite  pastime,  which  makes 
hunting  an  industry.  The  value  of  the  furs  taken 
from  fur-bearing  animals  in  our  State  last  year  is 
estimated  at  $1,000,000.  Over  4,000,000  pieces  of 
game  were  taken  in  the  State  last  year,  the  value 
of  which  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 

There  have  been  set  apart  as  State  refuges  for 
our  wild  life  about  100,000  acres,  while  private 
preserves,  about  70  in  number,  contain  more  than 
half  a  million  acres  where  game  birds  and  ani- 
mals are  given  special  protection.  For  restocking 
purposes,  a  State  Game  Farm  has  been  established 
and  each  year  quail  are  being  purchased  from 
abroad  for  release  in  our  State.  There  is  no  reas- 
on why  North  Carolina  should  not  again  be  the 
hunter's  paradise  if  game  conservation  is  carried 
on. 

Hunting  and  fishing  afford  a  most  healthy  and 
wholesome  recreation.  The  life  out-of-doors  is 
best  for  mind  and  body,  a  cure  for  worry  and  fa- 
tigue so  incident  to  modern  living.  A  man  can 
not  be  mean  or  small  who  follows  the  chase  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Interest  in  fishing  in  North  Carolina  has  greatly 
increased  in  recent  years.  The  use  of  the  automo- 
bile has  brought  all  our  fishing  waters  within  easy 
reach.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  100,000  fol- 
lowers of  Izaak  Walton  patiently  sit  and  wait  and 
watch  for  the  finny  tribe  to  bite  each  year.  The 
State  maintains  six  hatcheries  to  assist  in  restock- 
ing our  streams.  Last  year  about  10  million  fry 
and  fingerlings — the  trout,  the  bass,  the  perch  and 
the  crappie — were  released  in  our  streams  and 
lakes.  Seasons,  size  limits  and  bag  limits  have 
been  set  up  to  preserve  the  supply  of  fish.  It  is 
against  the  law  to  commercialize  game  fish. 

It  is  along  our  coasts,  in  our  sounds  and  sea 
that  the  greatest  benefit  will  be  derived  by  the 
greatest  number  and  the  opportunities  of  the  in- 
dustry may  be  shared  on  equal  terms.  In  our 
State  about  15,000  people  are  engaged  in  fishing 
for  a  livelihood  along  our  coasts.  50,000  popula- 
tion are  dependent  on  the  industry  and  the  value 
of  the  annual  catch  of  water  products  is  about 
$3,000,000.  North  Carolina  thus  has  a  wealth  of 
sea  food.  The  industry  is  an  important  asset 
which  has  to  be  guarded  and  conserved. 

But    the    most    important    use    of    our    Inland 


waters  is  connected  with  industry.  By  wise 
use  of  the  water  power  of  our  rivers  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  first  in  the  South  in  the  output  of  hy- 
dro-electric power.  Here  waste  is  indeed  being 
converted  into  wealth.  The  use  of  water  in  in- 
dustry, however,  goes  further  than  power.  Many 
industries  require  vast  quantities  of  pure  water  in 
the  process  of  manufacturing.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  furnish  reliable  data  on  the  quantity 
of  our  waters.  This  is  done  by  gauging  the 
streams  over  a  period  of  years  to  arrive  at  reliable 
figures.  The  quality  of  water  is  equally  valuable. 
Such  industries  as  rayon  require  an  unusual  degree 
of  purity  in  water.  An  examination  of  about  200 
samples  of  our  waters  taken  from  our  various 
streams  shows  the  character  of  our  water  for  in- 
dustry— an  unusual  high  quality.  We  must  pre- 
vent as  much  as  possible  pollution  of  our  streams. 
As  we  continue  our  industrial  advance,  some 
streams  may  have  to  be  turned  over  to  industry 
while  others  should  be  kept  pure. 

The  Water  Resources  Division  of  our  Conserva- 
tion Department  has  made  a  preliminary  study  of 
our  beaches  and  shore  line  so  the  State  may  pro- 
tect them  against  erosion. 

Another  of  our  great  natural  resources  is  our 
minerals.  In  these,  North  Carolina  has  a  big  va- 
riety. Their  development  constitutes  another  im- 
portant State  industry.  Since  1900  the  value  of 
our  mineral  output  has  increased  from  $1,600,000 
to  about  $12,500,000  in  1927.  Our  North  Caro- 
lina brick  and  building  stones  are  excellent  in 
quality.  The  tendency  to  build  permanent  houses 
of  these  materials  is  true  conservation,  relieving 
the  pressure  on  our  timber  resources. 

It  also  gives  a  new  outlook  for  our  State. 
Wooden  houses  of  the  past  would  indicate  to  our 
over-sea  friends  that  our  stay  here  was  to  be  very 
temporary. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  ond  Develop- 
ment is  also  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting facts  about  the  State  in  the  promotion  of 
Commerce  and  Industry.  A  small  beginning  has 
been  made.  It  requires  a  direct  appropriation  to 
do  this  work  properly,  which  our  law-makers  have 
never  seen  fit  to  make.  Some  think  it  is  not 
dignified  for  the  State  to  advertise.  This  will 
probably  be  news  to  the  advertising  newspapers 
represented  here.  Most  of  our  big  cities,  and  late- 
ly many  of  our  states,  are  spending  money  to  ad- 
vertise. 

Acting  as  an  information  bureau  the  Depart- 
ment has  collected  and  published  considerable  ma- 
terial on  our  resources  and  industrial  advantages. 
In  the  migration  of  industries  to  the  South,  North 
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Carolina  has  not  received  its  share  in  the  last  two 
years.  One  stumbling  block  is  taxes.  Every  ad- 
joining state  offers  tax  advantages  as  compared 
with  North  Carolina.  The  Dupont  people  not 
long  ago  surveyed  an  area  in  the  Piedmont  for  a 
rayon  plant.  They  located  in  Virginia  because 
their  engineer  reported  a  saving  there  of  $5,000 
per  month  in  taxes  over  North  Carolina.  To  get 
the  American-Enka  plant,  Asheville  was  forced  to 
raise  a  subsidy  of  $270,000  to  put  that  on  par 
with  offers  from  other  Southern  States.  We  need 
more  outside  capital  in  industry.  We  require  fur- 
ther development  to  take  advantage  of  industrial 
opportunities.  The  recent  census  of  manufactur- 
ers taken  by  the  State,  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  discloses, 
for  example,  that  there  are  33  textile  and 
cotton  products  not  being  made  in  North  Caro- 
lina. We  need  these  industries  to  fill  out  and  sup- 
plement existing  industries.  Any  increase  in  pre- 
sent taxes  on  manufacturing  in  North  Carolina 
will,  in  my  opinion  retard  the  State's  prosperity. 
An  increase  in  tax  now  will  not  only  frighten 
away  prospects  for  new  industries  from  the  out- 
side but  I  verily  believe  it  will  cause  some  which 
are  here  now  to  move  away.  We  hear  from  the 
high  taxes  the  argument  that  industry  can  pass  on 
these  taxes  to  the  consumer.  That's  the  trouble 
about  half-baked  thinking.  We  do  not  stop  to 
realize  that  our  industries  are  always  under  the 
strain  of  competition  with  sister  states  with  lower 
taxes.    So  how  can  the  burden  be  passed  on? 

In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  a  little  while  ago 
we  sought  to  justify  our  present  tax  rates  to  over- 
come, if  possible,  damaging  propaganda  used 
against  our  State  in  the  location  of  industry.    We 


sought  to  show  that  North  Carolina  debts  and 
taxes  are  being  efficiently  and  wisely  used  to  get 
for  our  State  now  the  things  which  other  states 
will  have  to  supply  their  own  people  eventually. 
Therefore,  our  taxes  should  be  at  the  peak.  In 
other  states  later  no  one  can  tell  when  the  peak 
will  come  nor  what  the  taxes  will  be.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
egg  can  be  crippled,  also  killed.  Our  appropria- 
tions and  taxes  have  grown  slightly  faster  than 
our  wealth.  It  seems  now  a  good  time  to  halt 
and  take  stock  and  allow  our  prosperity  to  catch 
up  with  taxes.  For  me  it  is  bad  news  to  learn 
that  the  state  of  Virginia  has  landed  some  $200,- 
000,000  in  new  industries  in  the  past  three  years 
while  North  Carolina  has  had  an  increase  of  less 
than  25%  of  that  amount.  This  is  a  business 
question,  not  a  political  one  and  any  solution  will 
have  to  be  on  a  business  basis. 

In  closing  may  I  express  to  you  the  appreciation 
of  the  Conservation  and  Development  Depart- 
ment for  the  space  you  have  always  given  to  news 
about  conservation  work  of  the  State.  If  the 
Department  has  done  any  good,  it  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  co-operation  of  the  newspa- 
pers of  North  Carolina. 


Estimated  total  stand  of  saw  timber  in  North 
Carolina  in  1928  was  13,570,000,000  board  feet. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  about  40  billion  board 
feet.  Consideration  of  these  figures  show  that 
production  must  be  speeded  up.  The  forestry 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is  aimed  toward  a  solution  of  this 
problem,  as  well  as  others. 


The  most  numerous  of  all  fish  taken  from  North  Carolina  waters  is  the  menhaden,  known  anion" 
fishermen  as  the  "fatback"  from  its  shape.  In  one  biennium  the  number  of  this  fish  taken  from  the 
ocean  waters  off  the  Carolina  coast  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 
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VETERAN  HUNTER  WOULD 

FORBID    AUTOMATIC    GUN 


SURVEY  OF  INDUSTRIES 

BY  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

SHOWS  MILLS  INCREASE 


Capt.  W.  B.  "Bill"  Gaskill,  veteran  guide  and 
hunter,  of  Ocracoke,  and  one  of  the  best  informed 
game  enthusiasts  of  his  section  of  North  Carolina, 
is  anxious  that  automatic  and  pump  guns  be 
barred  in  the  State. 

Captain  "Bill"  urges  this  move  as  a  conserva- 
tion measure  to  prevent  wholesale  killing  of  game. 
Ay  cock  Brown,  well  known  newspaper  writer  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  says: 

"Captain  'Bill'  Gaskill,  who  has  viewed  the  sit- 
uation for  the  past  50  years  says  that  at  the  rate 
game  is  slaughtered  at  present  by  game  hogs  and 
the  automatic  method  of  killing  that  Pamlico 
Sound  as  a  hunters  paradise  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past    in  another  25  years." 


FIFTY-NINE  DEER  PLACED 

ON  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 


State  Game  Refuges  in  Western  North  Caroli- 
na are  steadily  being  re-populated  with  deer 
from  surplus  stock  at  the  Burleson  State  Deer 
Farm  near  Spruce  Pine,  according  to  a  report 
made  by  Assistant  Game  Warden  C.  N.  Mease 
of  Black  Mountain. 

To  date,  Mr.  Mease  shows  in  his  report,  59 
head  of  animals  have  been  captured  and  released 
on  the  Daniel  Boone  and  Wayah  Bald  Refuges, 
most  of  which  were  taken  from  the  deer  farm. 
Eleven  of  the  total  were  deer  confiscated  from 
persons  holding  them  in  violation  of  the  State 
law. 

Effective  restocking  is  assured  from  the  fact 
that  45  of  the  animals  were  adults,  captured  by 
means  of  a  special  system  devised  by  the  game 
officials.  First  efforts  in  capturing  the  deer  were 
not  successful,  several  casualties  resulting,  but 
later  a  less  hazardous  method  was  worked  out 
and,  as  indicated  by  the  report,  has  proved  suc- 
cessful. 

Conservation  officials  plan  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram of  restocking  deer  to  other  refuges  in  the 
State  as  the  stock  is  available  and  during  the 
proper  seasons. 


The  annual  landings  of  fishery  products  in  the 
United  States  amount  to  approximately  2,500,- 
000,000  pounds,  valued  at  about  $103,000,000  to 
the  fishermen,  according  to  a  report  by  Henry 
O'Malley,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries. 


A  recent  survey  of  new  industries  in  67  towns 
and  cities  in  North  Carolina  during  the  years 
1926  and  1927  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insur- 
ance Company,  shows  a  total  of  104  industrial 
plants  established  in  these  localities  during  the 
two  years.  These  plants  employed  6,749  workers, 
according  to  the  survey. 

Counting  the  losses  from  discontinuance  of 
plants,  there  was  a  net  gain  during  that  period 
of  6,682  in  industrial  personnel.  While  this  sur- 
vey is  not  claimed  to  be  complete,  it  shows  the 
constant  upward  trend  of  manufacturing  in  North 
Carolina.  Indications  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  show 
even  a  greater  growth  of  industry  during  1928. 

We  believe  that  the  entire  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina today  offers  the  most  promising  field  for  in- 
dustrial expansion  in  the  United  States.  Her 
progress  during  the  present  century  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  entire  nation.  Success  of  es- 
tablished industries  in  the  State  demonstrates  that 
there  remain  many  opportunitiees  for  develop- 
ment that  have  not  yet  been  touched. 

During  the  two-year  interval  between  the  fed- 
eral census  of  manufactures  of  1925  and  1927,  the 
number  of  wage  earners  employed  in  industry  in 
the  entire  State  increased  from  182,234  to  204,767; 
wages  jumped  from  $134,237,097  to  $158,287,197; 
the  total  value  of  manufactured  products  expand- 
ed from  $1,050,434,117  to  $1,154,617,636;  and  the 
value  added  by  manufacturing  processes  increas- 
ed from  $499,727,152  to  $592,531,353. 

The  growth  of  industry  in  North  Carolina  since 
1900  has  been  vividly  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  State 
which  was  only  681  million  in  that  year;  1,685 
million  in  1910;  and  4,543  million  in  1926. 

Again,  our  State's  material  prosperity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  North  Carolina,  in  1928,  fur- 
nished more  federal  tax  money  than  any  other 
state  in  the  nation  with  the  exception  of  New 
York.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  North  Carolina's 
federal  tax  payments  amounted  to  225  million 
dollars  in  round  figures. 

Behind  all  of  the  progress  of  the  State,  a  big 
factor  has  been  an  enlightened  and  educated  pub- 
lic with  an  understanding  of  the  opportunities 
that  surround  them.  Last  year  North  Carolina 
spent  approximately  35  million  dollars  on  public 
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school  education  as  compared  with  slightly  more 
than  one  million  in  1900. 

The  State  has  now  reached  a  position  where 
there  should  be  careful  studies  and  researches  to 
point  out  new  avenues  of  development.  As  far 
as  provisions  for  such  a  program  are  at  hand, 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
is  undertaking  this  work.  It  is  gathering  funda- 
mental data  designed  to  show  the  extent  to  which 
industry  has  been  developed,  the  raw  materials 
available  for  use  in  manufacturing  processes,  and 
the  general  advantages  offered  by  all  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  It  is  our  purpose  only  to  encour- 
age those  industries  that  show  reasonable  oppor- 
tunities for  successful  development  and  not  to 
crowd  those  fields  that  already  are  saturated. 


THANKSGIVING  HUNTING 

WOULD  BE  ALLOWED  BY 

PROPOSED  LAW  CHANGE 


An  amendment  to  the  State  Game  Law  offered 
by  Senator  L.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Hertford  County, 
would  allow  major  hunting  seasons  to  open  in 
time  for  a  trip  afield  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  if  it 
receives  favorable  consideration  at  the  hands  of 
the  General  Assembly. 

Senator  Lawrence  is  chairman  of  the  senate 
committee  on  fisheries  and  is  an  enthusiastic  con- 
servationist. His  bill  provides  for  the  opening  of 
the  seasons  for  quail,  wild  turkeys,  and  rabbits  si- 
multaneously on  November  20. 

The  bill  would  also  close  the  gunning  season  for 
quail  and  turkeys  15  days  earlier  than  under  the 
existing  law,  leaving  the  rabbit  season  to  expire  at 
the  same  time  as  under  the  existing  regulations. 
Quail  and  turkey  seasons,  under  the  proposed 
plan  would  end  on  February  15,  instead  of 
March  1,  but  the  rabbit  season  would  run  on 
until  March  1. 

According  to  an  explanation  of  the  Hertford 
senator,  there  appears  to  be  a  general  demand 
in  the  State  for  the  changes  which  he  has  pro- 
posed, allowing  the  bulk  of  the  hunters  to  go 
into  the  field  at  the  same  time,  and  permitting 
the  revival  of  the  old  custom  of  hunting  on 
Thanksgiving  day.  Senator  Lawrence  believes 
that  the  proposed  changes  will  meet  with  popular 
approval. 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development  approved  a  plan  for  opening 
the  quail  and  turkey  seasons  in  time  to  allow 
Thanksgiving  day  hunting,  suggesting  a  date  be- 
fore the  holiday.    Cutting  off  the  season  at  its  tail 


end  has  been  advocated  by  a  number  of  sports- 
men who  say  that  the  breeding  season,  in  some 
sections,  has  started  by  March  1,  and  that  allow- 
ing shooting  until  that  time  is  a  wasteful  practice 
in  dealing  with  wild  life. 


MARTIN  COUNTY  WARDEN 

PLEASED  WITH  NEW  BIRD 


Warden  J.  W.  Hines,  of  Martin  County,  be- 
lieves that  the  Mexican  quail  introduced  in  North 
Carolina  last  year  have  certain  qualities  that  will 
give  a  greater  variety  of  sport  to  the  hunters. 

The  warden  declares  that  he  has  observed  that 
the  birds  do  not  flush  as  readily  as  the  native 
quail,    many    in    each    covey    running    along    the 


Because  there  is  no  access  by  road  to  Rendez- 
vous State  Park,  it  is  little  known  to  the  general 
Public  of  the  State.  Efforts  to  have  a  road  con- 
structed through  the  park  have  as  yet  not  been 
successful.  The  park  area  was  presented  to  the 
State  by  Judge  T.  B.  Finley,  of  North  Wilkesboro. 
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ground  after  the  others  have  taken  wing.  He 
sees  this  as  a  benefit  since,  in  his  opinion,  not  as 
many  can  be  killed  from  each  covey  as  the  na- 
tive quail. 

Introduction  of  the  birds  in  Martin  County,  he 
asserts,  has  been  entirely  successful.  Out  of  the 
12  pairs  allotted  to  the  county  he  has  spotted 
several  covies  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  birds 
in  each. 


FORESTRY  EDUCATIONAL 

MOVIES  SHOWN  TO  3,094 


Forestry  educational  pictures  were  shown  before 
3,094  school  children  of  Western  North  Carolina 
during  November  and  December  from  the  exten- 
sion truck  used  by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
according  to  a  report  made  by  W.  L.  Nothstein, 
operator. 

During  the  same  time,  2,625  pieces  of  forestry 
and  wild  life  literature  were  distributed  by  Mr. 
Nothstein.  Twenty-five  showings  of  the  pictures 
were  reported  with  an  average  of  124  school  chil- 
dren present  at  each  exhibition. 

Most  of  this  literature  was  distributed  to  sup- 
erintendents, principles,  and  teachers  for  the  in- 
struction of  pupils  in  forestry  and  conservation. 
Counties  visited  during  these  two  months  include 
Swain,  Macon,  Jackson,  Haywood,  and  Yancey. 

This  is  the  second  season  during  which  the  truck 
has  been  operated,  the  first  being  last  spring  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  at  which  showings  were 
made  in  a  score  of  counties  before  thousands  of 
school  children  and  adults. 


IMPORTANT  PROBLEMS 

IN  FORESTRY  CONFRONT 

STATE,  AVERS  HOLMES 


The  State  Forest  Service  is  becoming  known 
throughout  North  Carolina  as  the  active  organi- 
zation for  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  for- 
est fires.  This  has  been  the  objective  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  and 
of  the  old  Geological  and  Economic  Survey  be- 
fore it,  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  realize  that  public  opinion  has  ad- 
vanced so  far.  But  fire  prevention  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  improved  forest  management.  By  al- 
lowing nature  to  work,  uninterrupted  by  fire,  we 
secure  some  kind  of  forest  reproduction  provided 
cutting  is  done  in  a  proper  way  and  provided 
there   is  already   seed   or  sprout   growth   on   the 


ground  to  start  a  second  crop.  No  forest  can 
yield  its  maximum  returns  simply  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  forest  fires  any  more  than  maximum  farm 
crops  can  be  grown  simply  by  the  removal  of 
weeds.  The  real  art  of  forestry  can  only  be  be- 
gun after  forest  protection  is  secured. 

Forest  management  by  the  private  owner  must 
of  course  be  made  a  profitable  venture  and  profit 
in  timber  growing  depends  on  costs  and  markets. 
Because  the  expenditures  are  often  removed  by  a 
long  period  of  years,  from  the  returns  a  careful 
study  of  demand  and  supply  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials in  the  decision  by  the  private  owner  as  to 
whether  timber  growing  will  pay. 

Prices  of  standing  timber  have  increased  com- 
partively  little  in  the  past  twenty  years  and  prac- 
tically not  at  all  in  the  past  ten  years.  This 
might  lead  the  average  man  to  say  that  the  sup- 
ply was  still  equal  to  the  demand  and  that  timber 
was  growing  as  fast  as  it  is  being  used.  While 
this  position  was  known  to  be  false  by  those  best 
informed  in  the  matter  no  definite  figures  could 
be  given  to  prove  it.  The  need  for  information 
concerning  the  amount,  kind  and  value  of  the 
available  standing  timber  in  North  Carolina  had 
never  been  more  than  partially  and  roughly  esti- 
mated until  the  past  year  when  the  Department 
of  Consrvation  and  Development  undertook  to 
secure  a  more  definite  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
the  timber  supply  available  for  the  use  of  the 
growing  wood-using  industries  of  this  State.  A 
careful  estimate  was  made  by  special  agents  of 
the  Department  after  visiting  each  individual 
county  and  securing  the  best  available  informa- 
tion from  those  who  should  be  most  familiar  with 
the  timber  conditions  in  the  individual  counties. 
The  results  of  this  study  of  the  timber  resources 
of  North  Carolina,  which  are  now  being  com- 
piled, show  rather  startling  conditions. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  total  amount  of  timber 
including  trees  down  to  10  inches  in  diameter 
was  estimated  at  40  billion  board  feet.  The  re- 
cent study  shows  an  estimated  stand  of  saw  tim- 
ber of  only  13>4  billion  board  feet  counting  trees 
down  to  six  inches  in  diameter.  If  these  estimates 
were  in  any  way  correct  it  would  appear  there- 
fore that  though  we  are  now  using  much  smaller 
timber  for  the  sawmill  (that)  in  spite  of  the 
growth  in  the  meantime  the  supply  has  been  re- 
duced to  practically  one-third  of  what  it  was  in 
1909.  These  estimates  deal  with  saw  timber 
only  and  not  with  material  suitable  only  for 
pulp-wood. 

The  study  also  shows  that  although  many  of 
our  larger  saw  mills  have  cut  out   their  supply 
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and  have  gone  out  of  business  there  are  still 
some  2,139  sawmills  of  various  sizes  which  cut 
lumber  during  1927.  Careful  inquiry  in  the 
various  counties  reveals  the  facts  that  these  mills 
are  cutting  approximately  13  hundred  thousand 
board  feet  annually  equivalent  to  10%  of  the 
total  available  supply  Since  it  would  undoubt- 
edly take  as  much  as  40  years  to  replace  the 
present  stand  of  timber  it  would  appear  that  we 
are  cutting  our  timber  nearly  four  times  as  fast 
as  it  is  growing.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
within  a  very  few  years  our  supply  of  timber  will 
be  so  far  depleted  that  our  thriving  industries 
will  have  to  look  to  other  States  or  countries  for 
their  raw  material.  Unfortunately  none  of  the 
other  States  are  in  a  better  position  for  supplying 
timber  than  we  are.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  plain  duty  of  the  State  to  encourage  in  every 
possible  way  production  of  timber  on  an  increased 
scale  both  on  private  and  on  State  owned  land. 
This  is  the  main  duty  and  objective  of  the  State 
Forest  Service. — /.  S.  Holmes,  State  Forester 


WILD  LIFE  DEPENDENT 

ON  FORESTS  FOR  FOOD 

AND  PLACE  OF  REFUGE 


Two  bear  cubs  are  among  the  attractions  at  the 
State  Game  Farm,  near  Asheboro.  A  collection 
of  live  specimens  of  leading  native  game  is  being 
assembled  at  the  farm.  One  of  the  cubs  is  here 
shown  at  play  with  Anna  Mae  Grimes,  daughter 
of  the  manager  of  the  farm. 


In  Eastern  United  States  forests  were  former- 
ly so  abundant  that  their  wonderful  resources 
were  not  appreciated  and  little  thought  was  given 
to  the  question  of  the  country's  future  supply  of 
timber  and  other  forest  products,  and  none  to  the 
influence  of  the  forest  on  the  preservation  of  wild 
life. 

Forests  furnish  food  and  cover  for  the  wild  life 
that  frequents  them.  No  demonstration  is  now 
needed  to  show  that  the  deer,  bear,  squirrels,  tur- 
keys, and  other  birds,  insects  and  various  forms 
of  life  which  live  in  the  forest  depend  upon  it  for 
food  and  shelter.  The  forest  is  also  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  trout  and  other  fish  in  our 
streams. 

The  wholesale  clearing  of  the  forest  by  the  early 
settlers  and  the  indiscriminate  cutting  of  the 
trees  and  their  subsequent  burning,  which  in  many 
sections  effectively  destroyed  the  forest  cover,  has 
resulted  not  only  in  the  destruction  of  some  types 
of  trees  but  also  of  some  forms  of  animal  life; 
others  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  still  others 
have  been  replaced  by  species  which  are  in  some 
cases  inferior  to  the  original. 

These  changed  conditions  have  naturally  re- 
sulted in  a  decrease  in  game  animals,  game  birds, 
and  game  fish,  which  were  formerly  so  abundant. 
The  decrease  has  been  intensified  by  indiscrim- 
inate hunting  and  fishing.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  destruction  or  reduction  of  certain  species  of 
trees  and  wild  life,  there  has  resulted  an  increase 
of  certain  weeds,  insects,  and  other  noxious  forms 
which  have  thrived  to  the  detriment  of  crops. 

In  the  United  States  in  the  past  few  years  the 
study  of  wild  life  in  relation  to  its  surroundings 
has  made  rapid  progress,  but  the  need  is  keenly 
felt  for  accumulated  data  that  should  have  been 
collected  long  ago. 

A  forest  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  trees;  it 
is  a  world  unto  itself,  with  its  own  characteristic 
fauna  and  flora,  governed  by  natural  laws  which 
insured  reproduction  by  sowing  seeds,  thinning, 
renewing  the  soil  and  prevention  of  erosion,  un- 
til interfered  with  by  man. 

Formerly  the  forests  were  maintained  in  a  state 
of  perfection,  constituting  man's  "original  forests," 
by  the  systematic  work  of  the  various  agencies 
within  the  forest,  such  as  deer,  and  bears  which 
fed  on  the  brush  and  berries;  birds  which  fed  on 
and   scattered   seeds,   destroyed   insects,   such   as 
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wood  boring  beetles,  thus  holding  in  check  their 
tree  devastation ;  squirrels  which  ate,  hoarded,  and 
scattered  and  planted  nuts;  burrowing  animals 
and  earth  worms  which  worked  in  the  soil;  and 
many  other  inhabitants  which  played  their  parts 
in  maintaining  a  balanced  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
forest. 

With  the  advent  of  man  these  natural  condi- 
tions began  to  change,  and  as  man  increased  in 
numbers  and  in  civilization,  the  forest  world  be- 
gan to  undergo  great  changes  in  flora  and  fauna. 
Unrestricted  lumbering  and  hunting  has  in  many 
forests  changed  entirely  their  types  of  trees  and 
animal  life,  and  it  has  become  necessary  for  man 
to  pass  strict  regulatory  measures  in  order  to  pre- 
vent complete  extermination  of  certain  species 
and  types  of  flora  and  fauna.  Thus,  the  bison 
(buffalo),  elk,  wolf  and  other  animals  once  abun- 
dant in  Eastern  United  States  have  become  ex- 
tinct in  North  Carolina,  and  other  Southern 
States.  The  long  leaf  pine  of  Eastern  North  and 
South  Carolina  has  been  nearly  exterminated,  and 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  exter- 
mination of  the  yellow  poplar,  holly,  black  wal- 
nut, and  other  trees  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
mountains. 

National  and  State  Forests  or  Parks  have  been 
established  to  reserve  and  conserve  our  various 
types  of  trees,  and  to  serve  as  game  preserves  and 
sanctuaries. 

As  has  been  stated,  if  our  wild  life  is  to  be  pre- 
served and  made  an  asset  to  the  State,  we  must 
conserve  our  forests. 

Forests  have  three  functions  to  serve  in  connec- 
tion with  wild  life: 

They  must  insure  safe  breeding  places; 
They  must  be  places  of  temporary  refuge; 
They  must  supply  adequate  food. 

The  number  of  hunters  each  year  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  six  to  seven  millions,  or  an 
average  of  six  per  cent  of  the  total  population. 
To  accommodate  this  number  of  hunters  our  for- 
ests must  be  well  stocked  with  fish  and  game,  and 
then  maintained  at  the  maximum.  Regulations 
covering  hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  must  be 
strictly  carried  out. 

The  annual  increase  of  game  is  properly  a  nat- 
ural crop  and  should  be  harvested  so  far  as  pos- 
sible like  an  ordinary  agricultural  crop,  or  like 
livestock  and  poultry.  In  forested  states  as  the 
Southern  Appalachian  States  the  game  crop  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  forest  crop,  and 
destruction  of  the  forest  through  fire  or  otherwise 
seriously  impairs  the  value  of  the  game  crop. 
Furthermore,  before  the  crop  can  be  intelligently 


harvested,  we  must  know  at  least  approximately 
what  the  annual  increase  really  is,  otherwise  kill- 
ing may  go  too  far  and  the  breeding  stock  become 
impaired.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore,  that  steps 
will  be  taken  as  soon  as  practicable  in  all  the 
Southern  States  to  obtain  reports  or  estimates  of 
the  number  of  deer,  bears,  fur-bearing  animals, 
and  other  kinds  of  game  which  are  taken  annual- 
ly, as  is  now  done  in  several  states,  notably  in 
Virginia.  |iH 

The  enactment  of  state-wide  Game  Laws  by  all 
the  Southern  States  will  be  a  very  great  forward 
step  in  the  conservation  and  reproduction  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  South. 

While  such  laws  may  at  first  be  violently  op- 
posed by  some,  considered  confiscatory  by  others, 
and  disapproved  by  many,  yet  if  consistently  en- 
forced, the  people  of  a  state  will  soon  realize  that 
the  state-wide  Game  Law  is  wise  legislation,  and 
in  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  This  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  North  Carolina,  where  such  a  law  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  little  over  one  year,  and 
with  most  gratifying  results. — Dr.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt,  Executive  Secretary,  Southern  Forestry 
Congress. 


FISH  CULTURE  STUDIES 

HELPING  IN  SOLUTION  OF 

BASS  REARING  PROBLEM 


Object  lessons  from  the  fish-cultural  investiga- 
tions being  carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  can  with  benefit  be  applied  in  North 
Carolina,  where  the  propagation  and  rearing  of 
game  fish  has  gained  considerable  momentum  dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so. 

An  excerpt  from  the  annual  report  of  Henry 
O'Malley,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  re- 
counts some  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  culture  of  fish.    This  section  says: 

"Special  attention  has  been  given  to  observing 
the  effects  of  various  substitutes  for  fresh  livei 
and  heart  on  the  growth  of  fry  and  fingerlings. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  dried  animal  foods  can- 
not be  used  alone  successfully,  but  when  combined 
with  fresh  liver  or  heart  many  of  them  give  good 
results.  An  essential  part  of  the  experiments  is 
the  work  on  selective  breeding,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  hoped  to  produce  a  superior  strain  of  trout 
showing  rapid  growth,  increased  fecundity,  and 
disease-resisting  qualities. 

"The  results  obtained  during  the  summer  of 
1927  in  using  forage  fish  as  food  for  young  large- 
mouthed  black  bass  were  particularly  encouraging. 
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The  yield  of  young  bass  under  optimum  condi- 
tions exceed  8,000  per  acre,  but  it  is  believed  that 
by  the  proper  use  of  forage  fishes  the  output  of 
fingerlings  can  be  increased  greatly. 

"Both  the  golden  shiner  and  the  black-head 
minnow  have  proved  to  be  excellent  forage  fishes, 
and  goldfish  also  have  shown  desirable  qualities 
for  this  purpose.  During  1928  the  pond  culture  of 
small-mouth  bass  is  being  undertaken,  and  experi- 
ments on  increasing  plankton  production  in  ponds 
by  means  of  various  fertilizers  have  been  begun. 
During  June,  by  addition  of  shrimp  bran  to  the 
ponds,  the  total  amount  of  plankton  was  increas- 
ed four  and  one-half  times  over  that  in  untreated 
ponds,  with  the  result  that  the  bass  fry  showed  a 
material  increase  in  length  and  weight  in  these 
ponds  over  those  grown  under  natural  conditions." 


MAINE  GAINS  LESSONS 

FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PROGRESS,  SAYS  PAPER 


A  leading  newspaper  in  Portland,  Maine,  quotes 
extensively  from  "Facts  and  Figures"  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
and  comments  on  the  two  State's  attitude  and 
growth  as  follows: 

"A  little  more  than  twenty  years  ago  North 
Carolina  was  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
"backward  southern  states."  Today,  of  all  the 
states  in  the  Union,  it  occupies  the  foremost  posi- 
tion in  the  gains  it  has  made  in  population,  in 
wealth  and  in  number  of  new  industries  which 
have  been  established. 

"It  is  third  in  the  payment  of  Federal  income 
taxes,  New  York  being  first  and  Pennsylvania 
second.  In  agriculture  it  stands  fourth  on  the  list 
of  states,  so  far  as  the  value  of  its  production  is 
concerned.  In  per  capita  wealth  it  has  increased 
four  times  as  fast  as  has  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  taken  as  a  whole.  North  Carolina  also 
leads  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union  in  the  num- 
ber of  debt  free  homes  per  capita.  It  occupies 
first  place  in  the  number  of  school  houses  it  has 
built  during  the  past  year. 

"What  happened  to  make  North  Carolina  which 
only  a  short  time  ago  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the '  'backward'  states,  the  leader  in  so  many 
things? 

"It  owes  much  of  the  progress  it  has  made  to 
the  foresight  and  efforts  of  one  man,  James  Buch- 
anan Duke.  He  was  born  at  Durham,  N.  C,  in 
1857  and  entered  the  tobacco  business  with  his 
father  and  brothers  in  1884.    He  finally  organized 


the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  accumulated 
a  great  fortune.  Desiring  to  do  something  to  help 
the  people  of  his  native  state,  after  he  had  made 
a  large  fortune,  Mr.  Duke  decided  that  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  for  North  Carolina  would  be  tc 
develop  its  water  power.  Organizing  companies 
in  New  York  for  this  purpose  he  commenced  to 
harness  the  'white  horses'  of  his  state  until  there 
was  being  produced  a  vast  amount  of  hydro-elec- 
tric power. 

"After  a  few  years  the  attention  of  manufactur- 
ers all  over  the  country  was  directed  to  North 
Carolina  where  hydro-electric  power  in  large 
quantities  could  be  secured  at  low  rates  and  where 
there  was  available  capital  ready  to  help  establish 
new  industries.  The  result  was  that  from  almost 
a  strictly  agricultural  state  North  Carolina  blos- 
somed forth  as  one  of  the  progressive  industrial 
states  of  the  Union.  Today  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  nation's  leading  industrial  state.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  in  population  and  wealth. 

"Maine  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  wealthy  son  devote  millions  to  its  upbuilding 
and  achievement.  It  has  not  even  encouraged 
those  who  have  desired  to  come  into  this  State  to 
invest  millions  utilize  its  undeveloped  water  pow- 
er. The  political  leaders  of  North  Carolina  did 
not  undertake  to  discourage  Mr.  Duke  in  any  of 
his  undertakings.  On  the  contrary  it  was  the  will 
of  the  people  to  help  him  carry  out  his  plans. 
That  is  one  reason,  and  probably  the  chief  reason, 
why  North  Carolina  has  so  quickly  become  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  most  promising  states  in 
the  Union. 

"Maine  people  would  do  well  to  follow  North 
Carolina's  example  in  some  ways.  This  State  has 
the  same  opportunities  that  North  Carolina  had 
to  increase  the  number  of  its  industries,  to  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  its  people,  to  put  to  work  the 
water  power  which  has  contributed  so  much  to 
North  Carolina's  growth  if  they  were  taken  ad- 
vantage of." 


The  sum  of  ,$158,287,197  was  paid  to  labor  in 
wages  by  North  Carolina  industries  in  1927.  The 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is 
working  toward  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries which  will  bring  additional  payrolls  into  the 
State. 


Assessed  value  of  all  property  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  $2,934,013,736  in  1927,  and  the  real  value, 
as  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  1922  was  $4,543,110,000. 


Collection  of  Federal  Taxes  by  States 


In  order  of  taxes  paid  to  the  Federal  Government  in  taxes  for  the  calendar  year, 
1028,  North  Carolina  ranked  second,  being  exceeded  only  by  the  populous  state  of 

New  York  with  some  three  times  the  population.  A  tabulation  of  tax  payments  was 
recently  made  public  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  Following  are  the  amounts 
in  Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  various  states,  according  to  press  reports: 

Alabama    $8,175,313.47 

Arizona    1,847,196.23 

Arkansas    4,108,678.64 

California   . 140,975,897.64 

Colorado    10,684,567.79 

Connecticut    38,048,648.91 

Delaware    _  25,163,258.11 

Florida    21,068,544.13 

Georgia   14,816,029.58 

Hawaii    5,911,345.70 

Idaho 1,088,064.15 

Illinois    224,858,138.98 

Indiana    29,925,306.33 

Iowa    12,421,494.95 

Kansas    17,468,057.54 

Kentucky    23,426,098.90 

Louisiana    14,519,044.20 

Maine 8,498,218.89 

Maryland  Inc.  Dist.  of  Col. 49,115,314.78 

Massachusetts    111,287,380.08 

Michigan     159,476,206.96 

Mississippi    2,827,752.69 

Missouri    63,860,846.82 

Montana    4,392,109.96 

Nebraska    ._ 5,786,083.73 

Nevada    868,443.05 

New  Hampshire   4,051,563.64 

New  Jersey   112,899,314.20 

New   Mexico   833,892.24 

New  York   759,122,485.03 

North    Carolina    236,642,027.42 

North  Dakota  756,207.33 

Ohio    17,971,218.18 

Oregon    5,930,977.88 

Pennsylvania    232,417,910.96 

Rhode  Island  13,138,073.47 

South  Carolina  4,106,465.66 

South  Dakota   759,597.05 

Tennessee    17,751,204.24 

Texas    •_ 44,474,619.16 

Utah    3,442,547.14 

Vermont    84,330,236.51 

Washington  Inc.  Alaska  13,197,295.62 

West   Virginia   14,416,321.70 

Wisconsin    40,689,071.12 

Wyoming    1,207,093.40 

Phillipine  Islands   397,783.81 

TOTAL    2,775,276,956.23 
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EASTERN  CAROLINA  HIGHWAY  SCENE 


Value  of  Mineral  Production,  by  Counties, 
in  North  Carolina,  in  1927 


Alamance $    39,000 

Alexander 95, COO 

Alleghany 

Anson 405,941 

Ashe 

Avery 89,120 

Beaufort 9,050 

Bertie 20,000 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe    542,862 

Burke 6,500 

Cabarrus 23,000 

Caldwell  17,970 

Camden 

Carteret 650 

Caswell 84,717 

Catawba - 

Chatham .. 538,345 

Cherokee.. 108,000 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 13,380 

Columbus —  38,913 

Craven 44,440 

Cumberland 86,600 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 184,795 

Davie 

Duplin » 

Durham 79,000 

Edgecombe 

Forsythe 194,900 

Franklin 

Gaston 150,543 

Gates 

Granville 

Graham 

Greene 

Guilford 745,501 

Halifax 98,357 

Harnett 196,010 

Haywood 

Henderson 330,288 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 162,009 

Jackson 

Johnson 60,000 

Jones ,..,__.___,. 


Lee 464,178 

Lenoir 15,351 

Lincoin 

McDowell 95,078 

Macon 50,941 

Madison 73,590 

Martin 

Mecklenburg 122,640 

Mitchell 998,360 

Montgomery 11,700 

Moore 153,500 

Nash L 24,856 

New  Hanover 900 

Northampton 32,517 

Onslow 

Orange 200 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank 16,000 

Pender 2,7000 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 24,332 

Polk 

Randolph 29,400 

Richmond 

Robeson 16,000 

Roskingham 118,268 

Rowan 960,654 

Ruthertord 31,729 

Sampson 11, 438 

Scotland 

Stanly 246,028 

Stokes 322,088 

Surry 1,468,133 

Swain 724,265 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 167,523 

Vance 303,000 

Wake - 276,000 

Warren 

Washington 16,322 

Watauga 

Wayne 701,823 

Wilkes 18,621 

Wilson 382,414 

Yadkin 

Yancey 327,981 

Undistributed 

Total $12,566,882 
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REVIEW  GIVES  OUTLINE 
OF  CONSERVATION  WORK 


Conservation  and  development  as  official  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  have  as- 
sumed a  wide  scope  within  the  period  of  the  last 
biennial  report  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of 
new  duties  to  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  and  the  enlargement  of  fields 
already  covered. 

In  order  to  give  to  the  public  a  more  definite 
idea  of  the  program  of  this  Department  and  what 
has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  two  years, 
a  digest  of  reports  by  the  various  Divisions  of  the 
Department  is  given  herewith. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  enumerate  the 
almost  numberless  details  handled  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  only  the  major  items  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  following  recapitulation: 

Division  of  Forestry 

Established  a  fifth  forest  protective  district  with 
headquarters  at  Windsor.  Other  district  head- 
quarters are  located  at  Asheville,  Lenoir,  Fayette- 
ville,  and  New  Bern. 

Received  financial  co-operation  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  Clark-McNary  law 
amounting  to  $75,000  for  forest  fire  prevention 
and  $4,000  for  distribution  of  tree  seedlings  for 
forest  planting. 

Under  the  voluntary  county  co-operation  plan, 
warden  organizations  were  active  in  38  counties 
in  1928  in  comparison  with  27  in  1926. 

Erected  three  wooden  and  five  steel  lookout 
towers,  chiefly  through  county  and  private  co- 
operation. 

Constructed  110  miles  of  telephone  line  connect- 
ing lookout  towers  with  field  personnel. 

Developed  a  field  force  in  co-operating  counties 
totaling  some  5,000  forest  fire  wardens,  paid  only 
for  actual  field  service.  Instructed  and  supervised 
this  force  in  the  work  of  forest  protection.  Fire- 
fighting  equipment  purchased  and  placed  in  care 
of  these  men  for  emergency  use. 

Through  education,  publicity,  and  law  enforce- 
ment, the  size  of  the  average  fire  has  been  re- 


duced from  236  acres  in  1927  to  69  acres  in  1928. 

Reforestation  of  denuded  areas  has  been  en- 
couraged by  the  distribution  to  farmers  of  215,000 
forest  tree  seedlings  at  a  cost  to  them  of  $3.00 
per  thousand. 

A  new  forest  nursery  site  of  9l/2  acres  near  Ra- 
leigh has  been  purchased  and  a  packing  shed  and 
tool  house  built  and  a  watering  system  installed. 

Forest  seedlings  have  been  distributed  to  27 
schools  with  instructions  for  demonstrations  in 
forest  plantings.  Some  20  thousand  young  trees 
have  been  planted  on  the  Mt.  Mitchell  and  Fort 
Macon  State  Parks  in  a  program  of  reforestation. 

A  stone  tower  has  been  built  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Mitchell,  the  gift  of  Col.  C.  J.  Harris  of  Dills- 
boro,  N.  C. 

A  rough  masonry  monument  has  been  placed 
on  the  grave  of  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Mitchell,  a  wrought  iron  fence  con- 
structed around  the  grave  and  a  memorial  tab- 
let installed,  the  principal  cost  of  which  was  paid 
by  private  subscription. 

A  new  park  warden's  cabin  has  been  erected  in 
Mt.  Mitchell  State  park  at  a  cost  of  about  $2,800, 
providing  a  suitable  home  for  the  warden  and  a 
shelter  for  visiting  parties. 

A  part  time  park  warden  has  been  employed  to 
look  after  Fort  Macon  State  Park. 

Three  of  the  State  lakes,  Waccamaw,  Singletary, 
and  White  Lakes  have  been  placed  under  partial 
administration.  Part-time  wardens  have  been 
employed  and  protection  for  the  first  time  during 
the  breeding  season  inaugurated.  A  permit  sys- 
tem for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
docks  and  the  use  of  boats  has  been  begun. 

A  survey  of  State-owned  lakes  has  been  started 
with  a  boundary  survey  of  White  Lake,  the  field 
work  for  which  was  done  by  the  Water  Resources 
Division. 

The  Waccamaw  Lake  dam,  constructed  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  was  repaired  by  county  and  pri- 
vate funds  under  State  supervision. 

The  promised  gift  by  Judge  T.  B.  Finley  of 
140  acres  of  woodland,  including  Rendezvous 
Mountain  in  Wilkes  County,  was  consummated. 

Information  on  forestry  and  the  State's  timber 
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resources,  both  printed  and  by  letter  was  distri- 
buted to  teachers,  school  children,  womens  clubs, 
and  hundreds  of  other  organizations  and  individ- 
uals. 

A  field  study  of  the  forest  conditions  of  the 
Durham  city  watershed  was  begun  in  co-operation 
with  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering which  is  carrying  on  stream  gaging  and 
silting  investigations. 

A  study  of  non-utilized  wood  in  the  industries 
of  the  State  started  in  co-peration  with  the  U.  S. 
Department  of   Commerce. 

A  State-wide  study  of  the  timber  resources  of 
all  of  100  counties  to  show  the  amount,  species, 
and  location  of  standing  timber  was  carried  out. 

The  "Forest  Warden",  a  quarterly  publication, 
has  been  issued,  and  circulars,  addresses,  special 
articles  and  other  educational  features  have  been 
prepared  and  distributed. 

A  program  of  Highway  beautification  worked 
out  in  co-opration  with  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission and  tree  planting  along  a  strip  of  four 
miles  on  Highway  No.  10  between  Raleigh  and 
Clayton  was  carried  out. 

More  than  3,000  trees  for  highway  planting  be- 
ing grown  at  the  Clayton  forest  nursery  in  co-op- 
ration  with  the  Raleigh  American  Business  Club. 
Also  co-operated  with  club  in  the  planting  of  trees 
on  Highway  No.  10  between  Raleigh  and  Cary. 

Division  of  Game 

The  New  North  Carolina  Game  law  went  into 
effect  on  June  1,  1927. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  law, 
Director  Wade  H.  Phillips  served  as  State  Game 
Warden.  Hunting  license  sales  were  handled  by 
Assistant  Director  J.  K.  Dixon. 

Total  sales  of  licenses  for  the  first  year's  opera- 
tion of  the  law  numbered  139,170,  and  the  receipts 
amounted  to  $206,390.  Original  estimates  of  re- 
ceipts were  between  $75,000  and  $100,000. 


Arrests  for  violations  by  Wardens  during  the 
first  year  numbered  875. 

A  system  of  game  refuges  was  started,  and  the 
State  system  doveloped  to  70,400  acres,  which 
together  with  the  Federal  Pisgah  Refuge,  makes 
a  total  of  about  170,400  acres  of  refuge  lands 
under  public  administration  in  North  Carolina. 

A  farm  consisting  of  about  400  acres  of  land 
and  stocked  with  approximately  250  deer  has 
been  obtained  by  the  Department  under  lease 
from  J.  E.  Burleson,  of  Spruce  Pine.  The  an- 
nual increase  in  the  herd  will  be  used  in  stock- 
ing various  public  refuges  in  the  State. 

A  survey  made  by  the  Department  shows  a 
total  of  66  private  game  preserves  in  this  State, 
containing  more  than  half  a  million  acres  of  land. 

Approximately  200,000,  acres  of  additional 
lands  have  been  offered  under  lease  to  the  De- 
partmentfor  the  establishment  of  refuges.  Surveys 
are  being  made  of  these  areas  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible and  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment is  passing  on  their  suitability  as  units 
in  the  system  now  being  built  up. 

A  State  Game  Farm  established  near  Ashe- 
boro.  Approximately  1,000  quail  and  350  phea- 
sants were  reared  at  the  farm  during  the  first 
year.  Besides  the  birds,  several  hundred  phea- 
sant eggs  were  distributed  to  sportsmen  for  rear- 
ing at  home. 

By  order  of  the  Board,  $8,000  was  spent  in 
the  purchase  of  4,000  Mexican  quail  in  the  spring 
of  1928.  These  birds  were  distributed  to  all 
counties  of  the  State  and  released  in  suitable 
covers  for  restocking. 

An  appropriation  of  $10,000  for  bounties  for 
the  destruction  of  crows,  hawks,  and  wildcates, 
enemies  to  other  game  and  to  the  farmers  has 
been  made. 

In  order  to  obtain  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  game  in  the  State,  its  distribution,  and 
for  the  solution  of  game  problems,  a  census  of 
game  killed  the  first  year  of  enforcement  of  the 
law  was  taken  in  1928. 

Return  cards  were  mailed  to  the  139,170  hunt- 
ers, and  on  the  basis  of  replies  from  approxi- 
mately 40  percent,  it  is  estimated  that  the  value  of 
flesh  and  furs  of  birds  and  animals  killed  annually 
in  the  State  amounts  to  approximately  $2,000,000. 
The  total  estimated  kill  of  birds  and  animals  for 
the  year  was  4,529,590. 

Through  agreements  with  local  authorities,  the 
administration  of  special  migratory  wildfowl  laws 
in  Carteret  and  Tyrrell  Counties  was  taken  over 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment. 
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By  means  of  a  continuous  program  of  public 
education,  the  interest  in  wild  life  among  the 
citizens  of  the  State  is  being  increased.  Talks  by 
game  officials,  articles  in  the  press,  radio  ad- 
dresses, special  publications,  motion  pictures  and 
the  Department's  publication,  "Conservation  and 
Industry"  are  being  used  to  promote  the  interests 
of  wild  life. 

Special  attention  is  being  paid  to  song  birds, 
birds  of  plumage,  and  insectivorous  birds  by 
Department  officials.  Wardens  have  been  in- 
structed to  protect  this  class  of  wild  life  to  the 
fullest  extent  provided  under  the  law. 

The  Warden  force  of  the  State  has  been  com- 
pletely re-organized  and  full-time  wardens  will 
serve  next  season.  Instructions  have  been  given 
for  a  more  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  during 
the  second  open  season. 

Number  of  Assistant  State  Game  Wardens 
has  been  reduced  from  seven  to  four,  affecting  a 
substantial   economy   in   administration. 

With  the  forestry  and  game  laws  administered 
under  the  same  Department,  the  two  services 
have  been  tied  together  as  closely  as  possible 
with  the  same  officials  serving  both  as  Game  and 
Forest  Wardens  in  a  majority  of  the  counties 
where  there  are  forestry  organizations.     The  same 


co-operation  is  maintained  with  the  inland  fish- 
eries personnel.  These  arrangements  have  allow- 
ed a  distinct  economy  in  operation. 

Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries 

Maintained  a  supervision  over  commercial 
fisheries  operations  along  the  300  miles  of  North 
Carolina  coast  line. 

Oyster  and  other  shellfish  industries  safeguard- 
ed by  sanitary  inspection  of  beds  and  shucking 
and  steaming  plants. 

Revenues  for  maintenance  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  operations  were  collected  by  the  Divi- 
sion. Statistics  showing  the  condition  of  the 
fisheries  industries  were  collected  and  compiled. 

Output  of  food  fish  for  the  biennium  re- 
ported at  46,159,610  pounds,  with  a  valuation 
of  $3,124,155,  in  comparision  with  26,285,618 
pounds  having  a  value  of  $2,251,373  for  the 
previous  biennium. 

Shrimp  production  during  the  report  period 
increased  by  73,364  pounds  in  volume  and  $11,- 
000  in  value,  the  total  yield  being  953,956  pounds. 

Total  of  329,679,000  menhaden  reported  caught, 
and  sold  by  fishermen  for  $659,358.  For  the 
biennium  of  1924-26,  a  catch  of  300,200,000  of 
the  fish,  bringing  $451,000  in  revenue,  was  re- 
ported. 


Thousands  of  persons  were  interested  in  this  booth  at  the  State  Fair  which  pictured  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  in  the  protection  of  forests  from 
fires.    The  background  shows  flames  from  a  destructive  fire  and  some  of  the  implements  employed 
in  controling  the  fires  are  presented  in  front. 
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The  output  of  clams  for  the  biennum  was  45,- 
525  bushels,  valued  at  $91,250. 

Fishermen  reported  to  the  Commissioner  the 
taking  of  165,000  gallons  of  escallops  which  sold 
at  an  average  price  of  $2  per  gallon. 

Considerable  time  and  effort  have  been  devot- 
ed to  study  of  measures  necessary  for  the  con- 
servation of  the  commercial  fisheries  and  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  this  natural  re- 
source. 

Co-operated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  making  studies  of  oyster  and  other  shell-fish 
grounds  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  bot- 
toms and  of  non-producing  grounds  which  may 
be  utilized  by  the  planting  of  oysters. 

The  Division  has  encouraged  the  extension  of 
"oyster  gardening"  by  the  planting  of  new  bot- 
toms. It  supervises  the  leasing  of  State-owned 
bottoms  for  this  purpose. 

The  Department  has  co-operated  with  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  the  operation  of  a 
terrapin  farm  at  Beaufort.  In  October,  1927, 
6,304  young  terrapins  were  removed  from 
egg  beds,  and  the  output  of  the  animals  is  ex- 
pected to  reach  10,000  before  the  end  of  1928. 
An  annual  hatch  of  between  25,000  and  30,000 
expected  by  1930. 

Terrapin  farming  and  a  closed  season  for  five 
years  were  previously  put  into  effect  to  revive  a 
profitable  industry  which  had  become  almost 
extinct  because  of  the  declining  number  of  the 
animal. 

The  patrol  boat,  "Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,"  was 
purchased  from  an  appropriation  of  $25,000 
made  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1927.  This 
vessel  takes  the  place  of  the  "Atlantic"  which  had 
been  in  service  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

This  Division  has  been  active  in  promoting 
the  further  development  of  the  commercial  fish- 
eries operations  of  the  State,  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  which  has  been  efforts  to  extend  the 
demand  and  markets  for  North  Carolina  sea- 
foods. 

A  development  program  for  the  commercial 
fisheries  has  been  forwarded  by  broadcasting 
statistics  showing  the  scope  and  importance  of  the 
industry,  pointing  out  the  high  quality  of  the 
State's  seafoods,  and  urging  North  Carolinians 
and  the  country  at  large  to  call  for  products 
from  this  State. 

Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering 

Total  of  39  gaging  stations  increased  to  50 
during  the  biennium,  a  proportion  of  cost  of  in- 


stallation and  operation  being  borne  by  co- 
operating parties. 

Program  outlined  for  installation  of  additional 
stations  which  will  bring  the  total  number  to  67, 
representing  the  largest  number  ever  operated  in 
North  Carolna  and  more  than  any  other  South- 
ern State. 

Power  statistics  for  1926  and  1927  were  pre- 
pared and  published  in  "Conservation  and  In- 
dustry", and  in  daily  newspapers  in  the  State. 

Data  collcted  on  rural  power  and  efforts  made 
to  stimulate  interest  in  its  development. 

Studies  of  evaporation  made  at  stations  on 
Lakes  Tallassee  and  Michie  and  at  land  station 
at  Chapel  Hill. 

Detailed  studies  made  of  stream  flow,  rainfall, 
evaporation,  and  silting  in  co-operation  with 
City  of  Durham,  with  Division  of  Forestry  under- 
taking a  correlated  study  of  vegetation  on  the 
watershed. 

Exhaustive  study  made  of  back-water  condi- 
tions above  new  bridge  over  the  Tar  River  at 
Greenville  for  State  Highway  Commission.  Re- 
port led  to  setting  aside  of  an  injunction  insti- 
tuted against  Commission  and  a  saving  of  $40,- 
000  by  finding  a  solution  of  flood  problems  with- 
out necessitating  the  lengthening  of  the  bridge. 

Investigations  of  physical  changes  taking  place 
along  the  beaches  of  the  State  were  started; 
base  lines  run  and  tied  in  with  the  triangula- 
tion  systems  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey.  These  operations  form  the  basis  for  a 
more  thorough  study  of  conditions  along  the 
coast  which  have  an  influence  on  the  fishing  in- 
dustry, opening  of  inlets,  salinity  of  inland  sound 
waters,  navigation,  and  protection  of  improve- 
ments along  the  coast. 

The  State  Stream  Sanitation  and  Conserva- 
tion Committee  was  formed  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  seek  the  solution 
of  stream  pollution  questions.  This  Committee 
has  been  designated  by  the  two  Departments 
as  the  official  State  agency  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

Survey  made  by  the  above  committee  of  the 
quality  of  water  on  the  Roanoke  River  in  con- 
nection with  the  re-establishment  of  the  striped 
bass  (rock)  hatchery  at  Weldon. 

Stream  Sanitation  and  Conservation  Committee 
has  affected  an  agreement  with  paper  mills  of 
the  State  to  determine  means  of  reducing  in- 
jurious effects  of  wastes.  First  studies  begun  on 
Pigeon  River  below  Canton  and  Tuckasegee 
River  below  Sylva.  Sanitary  surveys  begun  on 
Neuse,  Haw,  Catawba,  and  Tar  Rivers. 
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Chemical  analyses  have  been  made  of  samples 
of  181  industrial  waters  of  North  Carolina, 
through  arrangements  with  other  agencies,  to  de- 
termine their  suitability  for  use  in  industrial  pro- 
cessess.  These  were  tabulated  and  printed  with 
other  data,  including  rainfall  distribution,  location 
of  stream  gaging  stations,  and  temperature  dis- 
tribution. 

Active  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Divi- 
sion to  municipalities  in  the  development  of  air- 
ports. 

.Manuscript  reports  on  water  powers  of  the  Hi- 
wassee,  New,  Watauga,  and  Dan  Rivers  were 
either  completed  and  prepared  for  publication,  or 
were  being  prepared. 

Maps  and  publications  issued  by  the  Division 
dring  the  biennum  are  as  follows: 

"Distribution  of  Annual  Rainfall  and  Tempera- 
ture in  North  Carolina,"  map. 

"Preliminary  Report  on  Industial  Waters  of 
North  Carolina,"  Economic  Paper  61. 

Maps  of  White  Lake  and  Fort  Macon. 

Power  map  of  North  Carolina  showing  Trans- 
mission Lines  and  Power  Plants. 

"Power  sitation  in  North  Carolina,  1925,"  Cir- 
cular 16. 

Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 

Waters  of  the  State  classified  as  "Inland"  and 
"Commercial"  for  the  convenience  and  efficiency 


of  administration  of  laws,  making  regulations 
more  simple  and  understandable  for  the  public. 

First  State  anglers'  license  law  administered  by 
the  Department. 

Collections  from  anglers'  licenses  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  20,  1927,  $10,750;  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1928,  $16,605. 

Stocked  fishing  waters  of  the  State  with  12,- 
061,029  fish  from  State  owned  and  co-operative 
hatcheries;  output  of  hatcheries  for  previous  bi- 
ennium  was  2,871,147. 

During  past  year,  $6,806  spent  in  making  ad- 
ditions and  improvements  at  the  various  hatch- 
eries, increasing  the  capacity  of  each. 

New  bass  hatchery  on  Lake  James  was  added  to 
the  State  system,  making  a  total  of  six  hatcheries 
operated  exclusively  by  the  State. 

Under  agreement  with  the  Burke-McDowell 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  Department  took  over 
the  administration  of  the  local  law  covering  these 
two  counties. 

Law  which  required  a  license  of  all  sport  fish- 
ermen or  those  who  use  rod  and  reel,  jointed  rod, 
or  who  fish  by  casting  allowed  requirement  to  be 
extended  to  all  types  of  fishing  in  mountain  trout 
streams  on  recommendation  of  county  commis- 
sioners to  Department.  This  has  been  done  in  all 
except  one  mountain  county. 

U.  S.  Bureau   of  Fisheries  was  induced  to   re- 
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"Thar's  bars  in  them  mountains."     This  group  of  hunters  are  setting  out  in  the  Hooper  Bald 
Game  Preserve  in  Graham  County  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  old  statement.     There  are  also 
many  other  species  of  game  in  this  section  of  the  State. 
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open  the  discontinued  striped  bass  (rock)  hatch- 
ery at  VVeldon,  and  this  Department  is  co-opera- 
ting in  its  operation. 

Division  early  in  biennium  began  advocating  the 
construction  of  nursery  ponds  for  the  rearing  of 
baby  fish  distributed  by  the  hatcheries  to  a  size 
of  several  inches  before  releasing  into  waters  to 
be  stocked. 

Approximately  400,000  fry  have  been  reared  to 
nngerling  size  at  the  State  hatcheries  before  being 
distributed.  Extended  professional  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  counties,  individuals  and  organizations 
in  regard  to  the  building  of  rearing  ponds.  Ap- 
proximately 25  of  these  ponds  were  constructed 
and  operated  for  the  first  time  during  the  last  year 
of  the  biennium. 

Thousands  of  four  to  six  inch  fingerlings  have 
been  stocked  in  fishing  waters  of  the  State  as  a 
result  of  the  operation  of  these  nurseries.  Effec- 
tiveness of  stocking  has  been  greatly  increased 
from  these  activities. 

Fish  cultural  experts  of  the  Division  inspected 
and  helped  lay  out  the  first  commercial  fish 
hatchery  plant  to  be  established  in  the  State,  near 
Concord. 

Obtained  services  of  fish  culturist  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  a  preliminary  survey  of 
principal  fishing  waters  of  North  Carolina  to  de- 
termine the  type  and  quality  of  fish  suitable  for 
each  location. 

Tentative  arrangements  made  for  rearing  of 
100,000  trout  fry  for  general  distribution  at  pri- 
vate fish  hatchery  of  H.  C.  Marmon  on  the  Lin- 
ville  River,  near  Pineola,  Avery  County. 

Began  stocking  of  State  lakes  in  Bladen  and  Co- 
lumbus Counties  with  game  fish  from  hatcheries. 

Co-operated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
in  the  operation  of  hatchery  at  Edenton  by  fur- 
nishing portion  of  cost. 

Made  arrangements  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  for  the  importation  and  distribution  of 
Mississippi  catfish  for  release  in  muddy  waters 
that  do  not  support  game  fish  life. 

Enforced  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  prescribing  closed  seasons 
for  breeding,  size  and  bag  limits. 

Division  of  Mineral  Resources 
Total    of    660   specimens    of    minerals    received 
by  the  State  Geologist  from  residents  of  the  State 
and  reports  made  on  the  value  and  prospects  of 
economic  development. 

Marl  deposits  along  Trent  River,  Jones  County, 
investigated.  A  $3,000,000  Portland  Cement 
plant  is  under  consideration  for  this  location  fol- 
lowing a  favorable  report. 


Feldspars  in  Yancey  County  were  examined, 
and  a  plant  representing  an  investment  of  approx- 
imately $350,000  is  under  construction  and  expect- 
ed to  be  in  operation  early  in  1929. 

Survey  made  of  white  ware  industries  in  States 
of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania in  an  effort  to  interest  manufacturers  in 
North  Carolina. 

Preliminary  reports  made  on  gold  and  copper 
deposits  in  Randolph,  Rowan  and  Halifax  Coun- 
ties. This  report  is  being  followed  by  more 
thorough  investigations  by  engineers  with  some 
prospect  that  developments  may  be  started. 

In  co-operation  with  Dr.  J.  L.  Stuckey,  Pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  N.  C.  State  College,  brief 
survey  of  mica,  feldspar,  and  kaolin  industries  was 
made. 

During  biennium,  three  new  feldspar,  five  mica 
recovery  plants,  and  one  mica  grinding  plant  were 
established. 

Made  survey  of  cyanite  deposits  in  Yancey  and 
other  counties  in  company  with  some  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  ceramic  authorities.  Carried  on  sur- 
vey of  uses  of  this  mineral  with  a  view  of  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  huge  deposits  found  in 
North  Carolina. 

With  Dr.  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker,  Professor  of 
Ceramic  Engineering  of  N.  C.  State  College,  sur- 
vey was  made  of  principal  brick  and  tile  produc- 
ing centers  of  the  State.  One  new  plant  near 
Hendersonville  started  production  of  buff-face 
brick,  and  new  tile  plant  opened  near  Winston- 
Salem. 

Furnished  information  on  pyrophyllite  deposits 
of  Moore  County  and  made  personal  inspections. 
Following  report,  new  plant  was  constructed  near 
Glendon.  Another  is  being  considered  at  Staley, 
Randolph  County. 

Reports  made  on  marble  deposits  in  Cherokee 
County.  Plant  now  being  constructed  near 
Marble,  N.  C,  costing  close  to  $200,000,  for  pro- 
duction of  building  stone,  terrazzo  material,  crush- 
ed stone,  lime,  and  possibly  other  by-products 

Mineral  statistics  and  deposits  have  been  cata- 
loged by  counties,  several  trips  through  mineral 
zones  being  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
chief  deposits.  This  information  is  part  of  a 
general  survey  of  natural  resources  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Complete  directory  of  mineral  producers  of  the 
State  compiled  under  terms  of  law  requiring  reg- 
istration of  all  individuals  and  firms  producing  or 
manufacturing  mineral  products. 

Mineral  producers  of  State  have  been  placed  in 
touch  with  markets  and  users  with  the  source  of 
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supply,  thereby  helping  in  the  development  of 
mineral  resources. 

The  following  publications  have  been  issued: 

Economic  Paper  No.  58,  "Oil-Prospecting  Well 
Near  Havelock,  North  Carolina,"  by  Wendell  C. 
Mansfield. 

Economic  Paper  No.  59,  "Oil-Bearing  Shales  of 
Deep  River  Valley,"  by  Dr.  Frank  C.  Vilbrandt. 

Economic  Paper  No.  60,  "The  Mineral  Industry 
in  North  Carolina  During  1924-25." 

Economic  Paper  No.  62,  "The  Mineral  Industry 
in  North  Carolina  During  1926." 

Educational  Series  No.  1,  "The  Story  of  the 
Geologic  Making  of  North  Carolina." 

Bulletin  No.  37,  "The  Pyrophyllite  Deposits  of 
North  Carolina,"  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Stuckey. 

Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Studied  existing  departments  and  agencies,  both 
within  and  without  the  State,  to  ascertain  how 
they  could  be  most  advantageously  used  or  co-op- 
erated with  to  aid  the  Department's  work  for  the 
State. 

Research  of  existing  data  in  North  Carolina 
and  elsewhere  in  State  departments,  cities,  coun- 
ties, Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other  agencies 
in  order  to  employ  such  data  most  completely  in 
conservation  and  development. 


Surveyed  trade  organizations  of  the  State,  their 
whereabouts,  purposes,  personnel.  Personal  con- 
tacts made  with  virtually  every  such  organization 
in  North  Carolina. 

Conservation  and  development  of  the  State's  in- 
dustries and  commerce  have  been  actively  pro- 
moted by  personal  contacts  and  written  and  print- 
ed reports  and  data  to  individuals,  corporations 
and  organizations. 

Surveys  have  been  carried  out  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages the  State  can  offer  to  industries  or  indi- 
viduals in  natural  resources  and  commercial  and 
industrial  development.  Surveys  also  made  on 
flow  of  goods  in  and  out  of  the  State. 

Information  and  statistics  prepared  in  readable 
and  attractive  form  to  the  end  of  their  widest  dis- 
semination, in  many  articles  for  magazines  and 
newspapers  all  over  the  country,  trade  and  special 
editions  of  North  Carolina  newspapers  and  news 
items  of  current  facts  and  figures. 

Statistics  prepared  in  book  form  and  otherwise 
to  illustrate  accurately  as  well  as  attractively 
State,  County  and  City  advantages  and  opportu- 
nities. 

An  up-to-date  service  on  current  and  past  data 
has  been  made  available  and  published  currently 
in  the  Department's  bi-monthly  magazine  as  well 


A  cross  section  of  the  ponds  at  the  Frank  Stedman  bass  hatchery  near  Fayeeteville  is  shown  here. 
At  the  right  is  shown  the  spillway  from  the  lake  situated  across  the  highway  from  the  hatchery, 
which  provides  a  bountiful  supply  of  water  for  the  ponds. 
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as  in  editions  of  North  Carolina  "Facts  and  Fi- 
gures." Studies  made  of  specifiic  industries,  such 
as  textiles,  to  indicate  where  they  can  be  profit- 
ably expanded  and  where  not. 

Economic  information  and  reports  prepared  for 
research  and  class  work  of  the  schools  and  colleges 
and  for  bases  of  community  and  commercial  study 
and  data. 

Functioning  similarly  to  a  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  this  Division  has  handled  business 
subjects  and  inquiries  of  a  state- wide  interest,  in- 
cluding the  securing  of  much  nation-wide  and 
State  publicity  for  industry.  Where  large  plants, 
such  as  the  two  rayon  plants  lately  located  in 
North  Carolina,  have  been  sought,  the  Depart- 
ment has  furnished  effective  help  in  landing  them. 

Participation  in  meetings  of  a  general  or  speci- 
fic nature,  expositions  or  fairs,  conventions,  meet- 
ings of  trade  or  industry  bodies,  and  addressing 
them,  personally  and  by  radio,  has  been  an 
active  duty  of  this  division. 

The  biennial  census  of  manufactures  for  1927, 
besides  giving  access  to  the  detail  of  State-wide 
figures  many  months  before  it  is  available  from 
Washington,  offered  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  by  the  Department  with  every  manufac- 
turing establishment  of  the  State  and  taught 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  and 
services  of  the  State  as  never  before.  Numerous 
inquiries  are  received  and  answered  by  this  divi- 
sion daily. 

The  industrial  figures  of  the  State  by  counties, 
which  this  census  has  made  possible,  are  available 
for  the  first  time,  and  have  proved  a  large  con- 
tribution to  the  understanding  and  development 
of  all  such  units,  by  the  local  authorities  and  or- 
ganizations as  well  as  the  State  and  those  outside 
of  the  State.  Only  one  other  State  has  been  per- 
mitted to  take  the  census  of  manufactures  for  the 
Census  Bureau. 

The  Raleigh  co-operative  office,  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce,  established  by  the 
Department  has  increased  interest  in  export  of 
North  Carolina  goods,  and  has  added  75  new 
names  of  North  Carolina  manufacturers  to  the  ex- 
porters' index  list  which  receives  world-wide  ser- 
vice through  this  bureau.  Domestic  commerce 
development  has  also  been  actively  prosecuted 
with  manufacturers,  jobbers  and  retailers. 

Practical  help  has  been  made  available  to  more 
than  5,000  retail  and  wholesale  establishments  in 
North  Carolina.  A  complete  library  and  file  of 
publications  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  is  maintained  at  this  di- 
vision's office  in  Raleigh. 


Publications  prepared  by  the  Division  are: 
"North  Carolina  Facts  and  Figures,"  for  1927  and 
1928,  a  general  tabulation  of  State  information, 
in  three  editions. 

"Analysis  of  North  Carolina  Taxes  and  Debts; 
What  They  Are  and  What  They  Have  Bought." 

"North  Carolina  Industrial  Directory,"  a  tabu- 
lation of  all  of  the  larger  industrial  firms,  mineral 
producers,  water  products,  and  shippers. 

"North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to  Live,"  illus- 
trated booklet  tracing  the  progress  and  present 
status  of  the  State  issued  in  co-operation  with 
other  Divisions. 

"North  Carolina  Resources  and  Industries,"  (in 
the  hands  of  the  printer)  a  general  survey  of  the 
State's  industrial  development  and  resources  avail- 
able for  exploitation. 

A  future  program,  comprehensive  and  practical 
in  its  scope,  has  been  planned  by  the  Department 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of  the 
State's  resources,  commerce,  and  industry. 

Division  of  Public  Relations 

Approximately  573  articles  have  been  prepared 
for  the  press  of  the  State  and  for  distribution 
through  national  news  agencies.  These  articles 
have  informed  the  public  of  activities  of  the  De- 
partment, set  forward  the  attractions  of  the  State 
to  industry  and  tourists,  and  urged  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources. 

Forty-one  issues  of  the  Departmental  publica- 
tion, "Conservation  and  Industry,"  have  been 
printed  in  bi-monthly  numbers.  This  involved 
the  preparation  of  some  984  sheets  of  type-written 
paper. 

The  title  of  the  Departmental  publication 
changed  from  "Natural  Resources"  to  its  present 
name.  Circulation  list  has  been  completely  re- 
vised with  the  dropping  of  aproximately  500 
names  that  were  considered  uneffective  and  new 
ones  added,  raising  the  press  run  from  2,800  to 
5,000.  Size  of  the  publication  has  been  increased 
from  a  four-sheet  folder  to  a  booklet  with  an 
average  of  14  pages. 

A  program  of  advertising  the  hunting  facilities 
of  the  State  and  involving  the  expenditure  of  be- 
tween $1,000  and  $1,500  is  being  carried  out.  The 
display  advertisements  are  being  followed  up  by 
the  preparation  and  distribution  of  reading  matter 
to  run  as  free  material. 

A  limited  amount  of  paid  promotional  advertis- 
ing of  the  State  has  been  carried  in  such  publica- 
tions as  the  "Blue  Book  of  Southern  Progress," 
"National  Investor,"  and  others  elsewhere. 

Hundreds  of  photographs  of  scenes  in  the  State 
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have  been  collected  and  used  by  this  and  other 
Divisions  of  the  Department  in  State  publications 
and  distributed  to  nationally  circulated  magazines 
for  advertising  the  State. 

Scores  of  special  articles  for  State  advertising 
purposes  have  been  furnished  to  such  publications 
as  "Manufacturers  Record,"  "Southern  Lumber 
Journal,"  "Southern  Lumberman,"  "Electrical 
South,"  "Electrical  America,"  "Stone,"  "Black 
Diamond,"  "American  Mining  Congress  Journal," 
"Southern  Fish  and  Oyster  Reporter,"  "Field  and 
Stream,"  "Outdoor  America,"  "National  Sports- 
man," "New  York  Times,"  "New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,"  "Christian  Science  Monitor,"  and  nu- 
merous others.  Subjects  of  these  articles  included 
all  phases  of  the  Department's  activities  and  gen- 
eral information  regarding  the  State. 

Information  has  been  furnished  to  scores  of 
writers  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  articles  relat- 
ing to  the  progress  of  North  Carolina.  Figures 
and  information  regarding  the  State  have  also 
been  furnished  to  schools,  research  students,  sta- 
tistical agencies,  and  other  sources. 

Radio  has  been  used  as  a  medium  of  State  ad- 
vertising and  the  promotion  of  the  program  of 
conservation.  A  regular  schedule  of  weekly  ad- 
dresses is  being  given  over  station  WPTF  at  Ra- 
leigh and  arrangements  are  being  sought  with 
other  stations  in  the  State. 

In  co-operation  with  other  Divisions  of  this  De- 


partment and  other  State  Departments,  a  schedule 
of  radio  addresses  to  be  known  as  "North  Caro- 
lina Week"  is  being  prepared  for  delivery  over 
WLAC  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

"American  Forest  Week"  was  observed  in  North 
Carolina  with  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts,  urging 
the  development  of  a  "forest  consciousness  and 
measures  to  preserve  forests  of  the  State  for  fu- 
ture use." 

Co-operated  with  the  Division  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  in  issuance  of  "North  Carolina — A 
Good  Place  to  Live". 

Special  publications  issued  by  the  Division  in- 
clude: 

Bulletin  No.  35,  "Fishing  in  North  Carolina,"  a 
compendium  of  statistics  and  information  to  ad- 
vertise the  fishing  facilities  and  to  promote  their 
conservative  use. 

Bulletin  No.  36,  "Hunting  in  North  Carolina," 
issued  for  the  same  purpose. 

Preparation  of  "Where  to  Go  and  What  to  See 
in  North  Carolina,"  a  booklet  to  serve  as  a  tour- 
ist guide  and  to  advertise  the  attractions  of  the 
State  was  begun. 

A  report  from  Mount  Airy  says  that  the  first 
pure  white  quail  ever  seen  in  that  section  was 
killed  this  season  by  Pete  Bianco.  Faint  markings 
on  the  breast  and  a  crown  of  natural  quail  feath- 
ers on  the  head  were  the  only  marks  reported  on 
the  bird. 
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Among  the  studies  being  undertaken  by  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering  is  one 
to  determine  the  loss  of  water  in  storage  basins.     The  above  picture  shows  a  view  of  an  evapora- 
tion pan  on  Lake  Tallassee  at  Badin. 
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FORESTRY  SEVERANCE 

TAX  POLICY  IS  SOUGHT 

IN  FUNDAMENTAL  LAW 


Practice  of  forestry  and  the  perpetuation  of  for- 
est growth  will  enter  into  a  new  stage  in  North 
Carolina  if  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  con- 
stitution receives  the  approval  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  the  voters  of  the  State. 

This  far-reaching  measure  which  was  introduced 
in  the  General  Assembly  by  Senator  R.  W.  Scott 
of  Alamance  and  Representative  J.  A.  Everett  of 
Martin  has  already  received  almost  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  the 
two  Houses.  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips,  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  and  other  forestry  propo- 
nents appeared  before  the  committee  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  proposed  amendment  and  to  urge 
its  adoption. 

With  the  favorable  report  of  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture,  the  bill  still  must  go  through  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  before  it  is  placed  on  the  cal- 
endars. In  case  it  passes  both  Houses,  the  act 
must  then  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 

Section  1  of  the  pending  bill,  the  heart  of  the 
measure,  reads:  "That  section  three  of  Article  V 
of  the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  following:  Provided  Fur- 
ther: That  full  power  and  authority  are  hereby 
given  and  granted  to  the  General  Assembly  to 
classify  all  forest  lands,  farm  woodlands,  and  wild 
or  waste  lands  and  to  prescribe  for  such  lands 
methods  of  taxation  that  will  conserve  and  devel- 
op the  forest  resources  of  the  State." 

The  taxation  act  was  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association,  which 
has  set  its  passage  as  one  of  its  major  aims.  Such 
a  reform  in  the  manner  of  making  levies  on  for- 
est lands  also  received  the  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at  its 
last  meeting  and  has  been  advocated  for  years  by 
Director  Phillips  and  State  Forester  Holmes  as  es- 
sential for  the  proper  utilization  of  timberlands 
of  North  Carolina. 

John  L.  Cobbs,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  N.  C. 
Forestry  Association,  commenting  on  the  bill  says: 
"Under  precent  methods  the  accumulation  of  taxes 
en  a  crop  of  growing  timber  quickly  becomes  a 
burden  upon  the  owner  and  often  forces  him  to 
cut  the  timber  before  it  attains  its  full  growth. 
This  results  in  an  economic  loss  to  the  State,  in 
the  scarcity  of  the  larger  sizes  of  lumber,  and  in 
higher  prices  to  the  consumer. 

"The  State  loses  because  lands  that  are  not  suit- 
able to,  or  needed  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 


that  should  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  regu- 
lar crops  of  timber,  are  left  idle  and  non-produc- 
tive, and  unable  to  pay  even  nominal  taxes.  They 
thus  become  a  heavy  burden  to  the  counties  in 
which  they  are  located,  whereas  if  they  can  be 
kept  at  work  producing  timber  they  would  soon 
become  valuable  assets. 

"North  Carolina  has  about  20,000,000  acres  of 
land,  or  about  two-thirds  of  its  total  area  that 
should  be  devoted  to  timber  growing.  There  is, 
however,  little  encouragement  to  owners  of  tim- 
ber land  and  cut-over  lands  to  reforest  their  hold- 
ings when  they  know  that  the  tax  collector  will 
require  them  to  pay  yearly  large  sums  before  their 
crop  is  harvested,  and  that  the  accumulation  of 
taxes  over  the  25  or  30  years  minimum  period  re- 
quired to  grow  a  crop  of  timber  will  amount  to 
as  much  as,  if  not  more,  than  the  amount  they 
can  expect  to  realize." 

The  proposed  amendment  would  place  forests  in 
the  class  with  other  farm  crops  which  are  taxed 
only  when  they  are  harvested  and  tim- 
ber should  be  classed  as  others,  its  pro- 
p  o  n  e  n  t  s  point  out.  With  the  authority 
which  the  proposed  amendment  would  settle  on 
the  General  Assembly,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
large  areas  of  timberlands  would  be  brought  back 
into  full  production  and  help  toward  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  forestry  prob- 
lems. 


PUBLICATION  BOOSTING 

STATE'S  FOREIGN  TRADE 


"North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to  Live,"  this 
Department's  recently  issued  descriptive  booklet, 
is  being  used  to  boost  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  State. 

C.  Grant  Isaacs,  District  Manager  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at 
Charlotte,  has  mailed  copies  of  the  booklet  to  each 
of  the  56  foreign  and  to  the  28  district  offices  of 
Bureau. 

"Last  year,"  said  Mr.  Isaacs  in  the  letter  of 
transmittal,  "North  Carolina  with  a  total  federal 
tax  of  over  $236,600,000  ranked  second  in  the  col- 
lection of  United  States  taxes,  and  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  state  of  New  York. 

"North  Carolina's  strategic  commercial  position 
on  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  easy  access  to  East- 
ern markets  promise  for  it  an  even  more  pros- 
perous future.  I,  therefore,  trust  you  will  give 
this  copy  of  'North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to 
Live,'  more  than  a  passing  glance." 
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FISHERIES  DEALERS  PUT 

IN  TOUCH  WITH  MARKET 


An  example  of  the  service  of  this  Department 
in  building  up  the  industry  and  trade  of  North 
Carolina  is  given  in  the  placing  of  shrimp  dealers 
in  contact  with  a  firm  in  Canada  desirous  of  rep- 
resenting a  packer  of  this  seafood. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Charlotte  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  by  the  co-operative  office  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Commerce  and  Industry  giving  the  name 
of  the  Canadian  dealer. 

The  dealer's  name  was  immediately  forwarded 
to  the  list  of  shrimp  packers  included  in  the  new 
North  Carolina  Industrial  Directory,  compiled  by 
this  Department. 


DIRECTOR  SUPPORTING 

MEASURE  TO  ESTABLISH 

U.  S.  POLICY  OF  REFUGES 


Passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  President 
Coolidge,  the  Norbeck-Andresen  bill  providing  for 
a  nation-wide  system  of  game  refuges  is  hailed  by 
conservationists  as  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  its  kind  in  years. 

The  modified  bill  was  strongly  backed  by  con- 
servationists of  the  nation,  one  of  its  enthuiastic 
backers  being  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

As  amended,  the  law  sets  up  a  plan  of  financing 
the  refuge  program  by  direct  appropriation  in- 
stead of  the  license  system  as  at  first  set  out  and 
to  which  Director  Phillips  and  many  other  con- 
servationists found  objection.  In  support  of  the 
modified  bill,  the  Director  personally  urged 
the  favorable  consideration  of  members  of  the 
North  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress  and  re- 
quested that  conservationists  over  the  State  make 
known  their  views  to  the  members  of  the  delega- 
tion. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  last  spring  after 
strenuous  efforts  by  Senator  Peter  Norbeck  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Representative  August  H.  An- 
dresen  of  Minnesota  led  the  successful  efforts  to 
pilot  an  amended  bill  through  the  House  commit- 
tee. It  was  also  announced  at  the  committee 
hearing  that  it  had  the  approval  of  President 
Coolidge.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America 
has  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
legislation. 


Among  the  first  locations  which  should  receive 
earnest  consideration  for  the  establishment  of  a 
federal  refuge  is  the  North  Carolina  coast,  which 
is  known  as  one  of  the  leading  wintering  grounds 
for  migratory  wildfowl.  With  many  large  areas 
being  taken  up  by  individuals  and  organizations, 
the  need  for  a  sanctuary  for  wildfowl  in  that  sec- 
tion is  becoming  continually  more  evident. 


BRUSH  BURNINGS  CAUSE 

A  LARGE  PROPORTION  OF 

FOREST  FIRES  IN  STATE 


With  forest  fires  started  from  brush  burning 
amounting  to  almost  one  fourth  of  the  total  re- 
ported during  1928  from  co-operating  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  protection  of  the  forests  calls  for 
a  reduction  of  this  source  of  destruction. 

A  summary  just  prepared  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry  shows  that  of  the  1,169  reported  fires  in 
the  39  co-operating  counties,  266  originated  from 
brush  burning,  mostly  in  the  clearing  of  new  lands 
for  cultivation  and  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco 
beds.  These  activities,  according  to  records  of  the 
Department,  usually  mark  the  opening  of  the  for- 
est fire  season  in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  the  first 
in  the  State. 

The  average  forest  fire  last  year  covered  69 
acres  of  forest  lands  and  destroyed  property  valu- 
ed at  $119.  This  means  that  those  responsible  for 
the  fires  caused  a  total  damage  of  more  than  $30,- 

000  to  their  own  or  neighbor's  property,  and  that 
more  than  18,000  acres  of  land  were  seared  by  the 
flames. 

In  order  to  help  reduce  this  unnecessary  de- 
struction, Assistant  Forester,  Chas.  H.  Flory,  has 
offered  the  following  suggestions: 

"Tobacco  beds  are  usually  placed  on  the  edge  of 
forest  land  or  in  some  cases  arc  within  the  woods. 

1  find  that  the  big  trouble  in  burning  is  the  fact 
that  inflammable  material  is  not  cleared  a  suffici- 
ent distance  from  the  bed  to  make  it  safe. 

"A  strip  at  least  ten  feet  wide  about  the  bed 
should  be  cleared  of  all  inflammable  material  and 
brush  and  other  materials  piled  on  the  bed  for 
burning  should  be  kept  in  a  small  pile  and  fuel 
added  at  times  to  replenish  the  fire. 

"Several  buckets  of  water  should  also  be  avail- 
able in  case  the  fire  does  escape  from  the  bed.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  nearest  Forest  Warden  be 
notified  when  the  burning  is  to  be  done.  We 
have  had  several  examples  in  the  past  where  fires 
would  be  sighted  and  a  crew  sent  out,  only  to  find 
a  legal  fire." 
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ARBOR  DAY  OBSERVANCE 

FALLS  IN  FOREST  WEEK 

IN  PROGRAM  ARRANGED 


Arbor  and  Bird  Day  and  Forest  Week  will  be 
celebrated  in  North  Carolina  within  the  same 
period  this  year,  under  plans  formulated  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 

Carolina  Forest  Week,  so  called  because  it  will 
be  observed  simultaneously  in  the  States  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  is  scheduled  for  March  17- 
23  in  accordance  with  plans  mapped  out  by  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  and  Lewis  E.  Staley, 
State  Forester  for  South  Carolina.  Arbor  Day, 
in  North  Carolina,  as  set  by  legislative  enactment 
comes  on  the  first  Friday  following  March  15, 
which  would  set  it  for  this  year  on  March  22. 

Carolina  Forest  Week  this  year  supplants  the 
annual  observance  of  American  Forest  Week 
which  was  discontinued  last  year  as  a  national 
event  with  the  anticipation  that  such  occasion 
would  be  celebrated  by  each  state  or  groups  of 
states. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  has  issued  a  procla- 
mation, calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the 
observance  of  the  two  occasions  and  urging  that 
the  people  of  the  State  join  in  their  celebration. 

Forestry  organizations  and  conservation  officials 
are  concentrating  their  efforts  for  the  events.  The 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is 
planning  to  issue  a  suggested  program  for  the 
week,  emphasizing  the  importance  in  the  schools. 
A  circular  showing  the  far-reaching  losses  from 
forest  fires  will  be  distributed,  as  well  as  suggested 
programs  for  each  day  in  the  week. 

An  offer  to  supply  a  limited  number  of  pine 
seedlings  from  the  forest  nursery  near  Clayton  to 
schools  for  demonstration  planting  has  been  re- 
peated this  year.  More  than  a  score  of  public 
schools  last  year  took  advantage  of  the  offer  and 
launched  planting  programs  around  school  build- 
ings. Already  a  number  of  requests  for  the  seed- 
lings have  been  received  at  the  Department  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  response  will  be  much 
greater  this  season. 

Another  feature  adopted  by  the  Department  for 


forestry  education  and  in  the  attempt  to  create  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  for  the  protection  of  this 
natural  resource  is  a  series  of  radio  talks  which 
will  be  scheduled  again  during  the  approaching 
Forest  Week. 


SUTTON  WOULD  AUTHORIZE 

EASTERN  CAROLINA  FORESTS 


A  bill  offered  in  the  General  Assembly  by  Rep- 
resentative Fred  I.  Sutton,  of  Kinston,  would 
authorize  the  Federal  government  to  purchase 
lands  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  National  Forests,  thus  making  possible 
the  benefits  of  scientific  management  of  forest 
lands  under  expert  supervision  to  this  section 
which  has  not  been  given  this  opportunity  in  the 
past. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  land  acquisition  en- 
abling act  now  in  force,  which  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  acquire  lands  only  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  State,  primarily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  heads  of  navigable  streams. 

Officials  of  this  Department  believe  that  the 
Federal  government,  with  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing act  by  the  General  Assembly,  will  acquire 
lands  under  the  new  federal  law,  which  establishes 
a  broader  National  Forest  policy,  making  possible 
the  acquisition  of  pine  lands  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  for  this  purpose. 


Three  deer,  the  first  big  game  with  which  the 
Sauratown  State  Game  Refuge  in  Stokes  County 
will  be  stocked,  have  been  received  at  the  reserve, 
and  are  being  held  at  the  home  of  County  War- 
en  R.  R.  King  until  improvements  are  completed 
at  the  refuge. 


According  to  a  press  dispatch,  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  New  Bern  has  inaugurated  a  prac- 
tice of  feeding  migratory  waterfowl  around  that 
city  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  increase  of  wild 
life.  The  first  feed  consisted  of  grain  scattered 
along  the  riverside. 


Total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  public  high 
schools  of  North  Carolina  for  the  year  1927-28 
was  100,691,  according  to  State  School  Facts.  Of 
the  total,  89,749  were  white  boys  and  girls,  and 
10,942  were  negroes.  
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SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY  IS 

ESTABLISHED  AT  STATE 


Commendation  is  due  the  authorities  of  North 
Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 
for  their  far-sighted  vision  in  the  addition 
of  a  School  of  Forestry  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
college. 

Dr.  Julius  V.  Hofmann,  until  recently  connected 
with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Forestry,  Palo 
Alto,  Pa.,  on  the  first  day  of  February  began  his 
duties  as  director  of  the  new  course  of  study  at 
State  College. 

The  director  was  reared  on  a  farm  in  Minne- 
sota, beginning  his  career  as  a  pedagogue  in  a 
village  school  in  his  native  state.  He  was 
later  graduated  from  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota in  a  forestry  course  and  gained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy.  He  was  for  a  time  with 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  and  in  1924  assumed 
charge  of  the  management  of  the  23, 000-acre 
school  forest  at  Palo  Alto. 

Until  March  14,  the  beginning  of  the  third 
semester  at  State  College,  Dr.  Hofmann  will  make 
a  study  of  forest  conditions  in  North  Carolina. 

The  installation  of  a  forestry  course  in  the 
North  Carolina  college  is  a  signal  event.  It  will 
teach  the  farmers  of  the  future  the  fundamental 
problems  of  forestry.  One  of  the  great  needs 
to  be  met  by  the  school  will  be  the  training  of 
scientific  foresters  prepared  to  serve  the  State  and 
help  solve  its  problems. 


FARMERS  OF  ALAMANCE 

ORGANIZE  TO  PROTECT 

THEIR  GAME  RESOURCES 


The  newest  prospective  link  in  the  State  Game 
Refuge  System  is  a  tract  of  12,000  acres  in  Ala- 
mance County  offered  to  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  on  a  lease  basis  for 
three  years  by  a  group  of  67  farmers  of  the  Swep- 
sonville  section. 

After  a  personal  inspection  of  the  territory 
in  the  company  of  State  Senator  R.  W.  Scott, 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  declared  that 
it  was  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  an  aux- 
iliary refuge  and  recommended  that  this  be  done. 
He  also  declared  that  the  area  has  become  de- 
pleted of  much  of  the  rich  game  resources  that 
formerly  abounded  there  and  that  there  is  a  de- 
cided need  for  restoration  of  wild  life. 


The  67  farmers  whose  holdings  are  included 
within  the  tract  have  organized  for  the  protection 
of  game  with  G.  W.  McThompson  as  manager; 
R.  G.  Wood,  assistant  manager,  and  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  N.  A.  Kimrey,  Clifford 
Ray,  and  Will  Davis.  One  of  the  stipulations 
of  the  lease  signed  by  the  landowners  is  that  it 
shall  be  turned  over  to  the  Department  without 
cost. 

This  movement  for  the  protection  of  game  is 
participated  in  by  the  largest  number  of  indi- 
vidual farmers  to  be  banded  together  for  such 
purpose  since  the  enactment  of  the  State-wide 
game  law,  and  the  conservation  authorities  are 
complimentary  regarding  their  deep  interest  in 
this  natural  resource.  The  area  is  almost  sur- 
rounded by  natural  boundaries,  which  makes  it 
unnecessary  to  enclose  it  with  wire. 

The  proposal  will  be  placed  before  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips.  Plans 
for  restocking  and  other  details  will  be  complet- 
ed after  the  action  of  the  board.  The  area  is 
declared  to  be  a  good  deer  country*  the  last  one 
reported  in  the  section  having  been  killed  last 
season.  There  are  also  a  few  wild  turkeys,  quail, 
rabbits,  opossums,  raccoons,  and  other  game. 


HEARN  TO  HAVE  CHARGE 

MOTION   PICTURE   TRUCK 


Further  changes  in  personnel  of  the  forest  fire 
control  force  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  follow- 
ing the  readjustment  made  necessary  by  several 
shifts  in  forestry  districts,  have  been  made  pub- 
lic by  Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory. 

Chas.  H.  Hearn,  Chief  Forest  Warden  in  Dis- 
trict 3,  with  headquarters  in  Fayetteville,  has 
been  promoted  to  Assistant  in  Visual  Education, 
and  will  have  charge  of  the  motion  picture  and 
educational  projects.  He  takes  the  place  vacated 
by  W.  L.  Nothstein,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  educational  truck  since  October  1,  1928. 

Mr.  Hearn  has  served  as  Chief  Warden  in  Dis- 
trict 3  since  December,  1927.  Prior  to  that  time 
he  was  County  Forest  Warden  of  Duplin  for 
two  years.  T.  R.  McMillan,  Teacheys,  N.  C, 
Duplin  county,  has  been  advanced  to  the  position 
left  vacant  in  that  district  by  Mr.  Hearn. 

District  Forester  A.  D.  Folweiler,  who  has  been 
for  several  months  in  charge  of  work  in  District 
No.  2,  Lenoir  headquarters,  has  taken  charge  of 
the  office  at  New  Bern,  District  No.  4,  and  Mr. 
Nochsteir  has  succeeded  him  at  Leno;r. 
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TIMBER  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Estimated  Stand  By  Counties 

Total  Forest        M.  Board  Feet 

District  no.  1—  Area,  Acres             Total  Stand 

Buncombe    250,125  165,000 

Cherokee    204,895  260,000 

Clay    113,567  170,000 

Graham    164,608  410,000 

Haywood     242,407  360,000 

Henderson   147,932  80,000 

Jackson    252,227  375,000 

Macon     248,732  485,000 

Madison    155,391  45,000 

Polk    99,128  50,000 

Swain    313,189  625,000 

Transylvania    204,382  150,000 

Yancey 123,594 140,000 

Total    2,520,177  3,315,000 

District  no.  2 — 

Alexander    116,384  100,000 

Alleghany    61,512  80,000 

Ashe    103,523  90,000 

Avery   105,141  140,000 

Burke   266,830  110,000 

Caldwell     228,928  230,000 

Cleveland     138,487  80,000 

McDowell    220,189  200,000 

Mitchell    84,306  120,000 

Rutherford    232,971  280,000 

Stokes     180,483  80,000 

Surry    191,620  95,000 

Watauga    107,453  118,000 

Wilkes    314,741  400,000 

Yadkin 2I»11§ 30,000 

Total    2,449,696  2,153,000 

District  no.  3 — 

Bladen    507,488  280,000 

Brunswick   414,660  220,000 

Columbus    489,662  520,000 

Cumberland    321,871  50,000 

Duplin    365,109  280,000 

Harnett    283,233  80,000 

Hoke    166,574  30,000 

Lee    125,624  10,000 

Moore    329,735  80,000 

New   Hanover   128,346  20,000 

Pender    464,334  190,000 

Robeson     379,520  230,000 

Sampson 391,144  90,000 

Scotland 140,338 50,000 

Total    4,507,638  2,130,000 

District  no.  4 — 

Beaufort    445,062  180,000 

Carteret     345,253  85,000 

Craven    350,563  140,000 

Greene 94,682  20,000 

Hvde    351,935  130,000 

Jones    200,439  60,000 

Lenoir    139,097  30,000 

Onslow     384,820  170,000 

Pamlico    165,070  60,000 

Pitt    260,640  80,000 

Wayne    215,264  110,000 

Wilson 138,572 30,000 

Total    3,091,397  1,095,000 

{Continued  on  Page  12} 
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MC  CLURE  EMPHASIZES 

NEED  FOREST  NURSERY 

IN  WESTERN  CAROLINA 


James  G.  K.  McClure,  chairman  of  the  For- 
estry Committee  of  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  in  an  urgent  appeal  before  the 
Joint  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly,  requested  that  $7,000  be  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  a  forest  nursery  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  trees  suitable  for  planting  in  the 
mountain  section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McClure  sets  forth  the  following  argument 
in  favor  of  his  plea: 

"Timber  is  one  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  State  and  the  available  supply  is  being 
rapidly  exhausted.  At  present  the  forestry  di- 
vision estimates  that  there  are  about  thirteen  and 
a  half  billion  board  feet  of  lumber  standing  in 
the  State.  Last  year  one  and  a  half  billion  feet 
were  cut,  which  will  exhaust  the  present  supply 
in  ten  years,  leaving  only  what  timber  is  now 
coming  on.  There  is  no  place  at  present  where 
farmers  and  owners  of  cut-over  lands  can  secure 
seedling  trees  to  replant. 

Cost  Small 

"If  the  appropriation  is  made,  and  I  believe 
that  our  legislators  will  see  the  need,  the  nurseries 
will  be  established  in  the  western  section,  and  the 
trees  suitable  to  the  mountain  section  will  be  pro- 
pagated for  distribution  to  farmers  and  land  own- 
ers at  cost,  probably  about  $1.50  per  thousand. 

"The  state  now  has  a  small  nursery  at  Raleigh, 
but  the  trees  grown  are  hardly  suitable  for  the 
mountains.  White  pine,  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
growing  and  valuable  of  our  timber  trees,  can  not 
be  imported  on  account  of  blister  rust,  with  which 
outside  stock  is  infected.  Larch  is  also  considered 
unsuitable  for  importation.  Spruce,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  timbers  of  this  section,  does 
not  reseed  after  lumbering  operations,  as  the  land 
usually  burns  off,  which  kills  the  young  trees. 
We  need  a  source  of  supply  for  spruce,  white  pine 
and  poplar  seedlings. 


Chestnut  Vanishing 

"One-fifth  of  the  timber  of  western  North 
Carolina  is  chestnut,  which  is  vanishing  under 
cutting  and  the  chestnut  blight,  for  which  no  rem- 
edy has  been  found.  All  mature  chestnut  trees 
are  being  cut  by  owners  as  the  blight  seems  cer- 
tain to  take  all  the  chestnut  trees  of  this  section 
in  another  five  years.  Unless  we  have  some 
source  of  seedlings  of  trees  suitable  for  our  moun- 
tain slopes,  we  will  have  nothing  with  which  to 
replace  the  million  or  more  acres  now  being  de- 
nuded of  chestnut  timber  by  the  chestnut  blight. 

"North  Carolina  is  logically  a  timber  growing 
section,  as  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  about 
69  per  cent  of  our  land  is  suitable  only  for  grow- 
ing timber.  There  are  approximately  six  and  one- 
half  million  acres  in  this  section  on  which  we  must 
grow  timber,  and  unless  the  seedlings  are  avail- 
able many  of  those  acres  will .  erode  and  wash 
away  and  will  produce  only  liabilities  in  the  way 
of  washed  hillsides  and  polluted  streams,  instead 
of  producing  timber. 

Timber  Growth  Rapid  Here 

"Timber  grows  faster  in  North  Carolina  than 
in  states  farther  north,  where  great  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  for  reforestation.  Trees  grow  a  half- 
cord  to  the  acre  every  year  in  North  Carolina, 
while  in  Maine  and  other  timber  states  trees  only 
grow  one-tenth  of  a  cord  on  each  acre  during  a 
year. 

"Pennsylvania  started  a  state  nursery  for  forest 
trees  17  years  ago,  and  the  first  year  only  9  per- 
sons took  seedlings  from  the  state  nursery.  Last 
year  this  nursery  sold  more  than  nine  million  for- 
est seedlings  to  2,700  persons  to  be  used  in  re- 
foresting privately  owned  lands." 


SERIES  OF  AMENDMENTS 

OFFERED  TO  STATE  GAME 
LAW  IN  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


Changes  deemed  to  be  expedient  for  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  North  Carolina  Game 
Law  are  incorporated  in  a  bill  offered  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representatives  W. 
D.  Pruden,  of  Chowan,  and  Fred  I.  Sutton,  of 
Lenoir. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  the  consolidated 
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opinions  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, including  the  Board,  Director  Wade  H. 
Phillips,  State  Game  Warden  Chas.  H.  England, 
and  sportmen's  organizations  of  the  State.  They 
were  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  James  F. 
Hoge,  drafter  of  the  existing  law,  which  was  in- 
troduced and  guided  through  the  General  Assem- 
bly by  Representative  Sutton. 

An  important  feature  of  the  amendments  is  the 
provision  for  the  simultaneous  opening  of  quail 
and  turkey  seasons  on  November  20,  moving  for- 
ward ten  days.  This  proposed  change  would  al- 
low hunting  of  the  two  important  birds  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  which  is  prohibited  under 
the  existing  statutes.  As  a  compensatory  meas- 
ure, two  seasons  are  closed  15  days  earlier  in  the 
interest  of  game  conservation. 

Another  feature  of  the  proposed  amendments 
would  give  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment full  authority  in  changing  open  seasons 
for  rabbits  and  bears  in  all  counties  and  districts 
of  the  State,  irrespective  of  the  limitation  of  the 
first  and  last  dates  provided  for  under  the 
statutes. 

Trappers  would  be  required  to  take  out  special 
licenses  amounting  to  $2.25  for  resident  county, 
$3.25  for  resident  State,  and  $25.25  for  non-resi- 
dent. 

A  new  provision  is  for  the  regulation  of  hunting 
guides,  giving  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  make 
regulations  respecting  the  duties  of  guides,  and  to 
require  that  each  take  an  oath  to  abide  by  the 
game  laws  of  the  State.  The  bill  would  give  the 
Board  authority  to  revoke  licenses  of  any  guide 
convicted  of  violations  of  the  law. 

Under  this  provision,  the  Board  is  empowered 
to  provide  classifications  and  require  a  license  fee 
of  not  to  exceed  $10  for  each  hunting  guide. 

The  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
under  the  bill,  would  be  authorized  to  issue  com- 


bination licenses  for  hunting  and  trapping,  and  for 
hunting  and  fishing,  "which  said  combination  li- 
cense may  be  for  an  amount  less  that  the  total  of 
the  hunting  and  trapping,  or  hunting  and  fishing, 
licenses  when  purchased  separately.  Such  licenses 
shall  show  upon  the  face  thereof  the  amount  al- 
located to  hunting  and  the  amount  to  trapping  or 
fishing,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  amount  shown 
as  allocated  to  fishing,  shall  be  disposed  of,  as  by 
law  provided,  for  the  funds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  fishing  licenses,  and  the  amounts  shown  for 
hunting  and  trapping  shal  be  disposed  of  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  as  amended." 
Further  authority  would  be  given  to  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  by  granting  it 
power  to  make  regulations  defining  the  man- 
ner of  taking  fur-bearing  animals  by  steel  traps, 
and  "to  prohibit  the  use  of  steel  traps  in  any 
county  or  district  of  the  State  when  it  shall  ap- 
pear necessary  and  advisable  by  the  said  Board 
so  to  do,  after  petition  and  hearing,  as  provided 
in  Section  fifteen,  of  the  said  Chapter  fifty-one,  of 
the  Public  Laws  of  1927.  Any  person  who  shall 
cut  down  den  trees  in  taking  game  or  fur-bearing 
animals  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 


NICOLL  OFFERS  PRIZES 

FOR  FORESTRY  ESSAYS 


Interest  of  hundreds  of  persons  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  in  the  problems  of  forestry  and 
wild  life  has  been  awakened  as  a  result  of  an 
essay  contest  sponsored  by  Assistant  State  Game 
Warden  George  A.  Nicoll  of  New  Bern. 

Mr.  Nicoll,  from  his  own  pocket,  has  offered 
prizes  of  $5  for  the  high  school  student  in  11 
counties  who  submits  what  is  judged  to  be  the 
best  paper  on,  "Why  We  Should  Conserve 
Our  Forests  and  Game."  The  winner  in  each 
county  is  then  entitled  to  have  his  paper  judg- 
ed with  the  others  for  the  best  of  the  group. 
Another  prize  of  $10  is  offered  by  Mr.  Nicoll 
for  the  one  selected  out  of  the   11   as  the  best. 

According  to  reports  received  from  county 
school  authorities  by  Mr.  Nicoll,  approximately 
200  essays  have  been  submitted,  and  the  prize 
winners  have  been  selected  in  five  counties. 
The  winners  announced  so  far  are:  Miss  Ruth 
Currie,  Wallace,  Duplin  County;  Woodrow  Pet- 
erson, Ingold,  Sampson  County;  T.  M.  Williams, 
Ernue,  Craven  County;  Miss  Laura  Hammond 
Jones  County;  Miss  Alma  Mewborn,  Snow 
Hill,  Green  County. 
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REPORT  OF  FOREST  FIRE 

LOSSES  FOR  LAST  YEAR 

SHOWS  MORE  EFFICIENCY 


Results  from  the  increasing  efforts  which  are  be- 
ing made  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the 
protection  of  forest  lands  from  fires  are  more 
vividly  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  just  issued  for  1928,  than  ever 
before. 

With  a  much  larger  area  under  protection  than 
during  any  previous  year,  economic  losses  and  the 
scope  of  the  fires  were  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
average  of  any  period  in  the  record  of  the  State 
Forest  Service. 

In  making  a  study  of  the  figures,  it  is  well  to 
note  at  the  beginning  that  9,183,326  cares  were 
included  in  the  protective  system  in  1928, 
and  7,926,966  acres  in  1927,  more  than  a  million 
more  acres  over  which  the  warden  force  has  to 
keep  guard. 

New  territory  within  the  protected  area  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  new  counties  which  began  co-opera- 
ting with  the  State  in  fire  control.  On  July  1, 
1928,  six  new  counties,  including  Lee,  New  Han- 
over, Hoke,  Halifax,  Northampton  and  Chowan, 
came  into  the  protective  system,  making  a  total 
of  38. 

Although  the  number  of  fires  in  co-operating 
counties  increased  in  1928  over  the  number  re- 
ported for  the  previous  year,  the  efficiency  of 
the  warden  service  is  shown  by  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  acres  over  which  fires  spread. 

Damages  amounting  to  $139,090  resulted  from 
the  fires  in  1928,  while  the  total  destruction 
for  the  previous  year,  with  a  much  smaller 
territory  involved,  was  $368,370,  more  than  three 
times  as  great. 

A  combined  area  of  80,611  acres  was  burned 
over  by  the  1,169  fires,  while  1,006  fires  the 
previous  year  burned  238,845  acres.  The  average 
damage  per  fire,  for  those  in  1928,  was  $119, 
and  for  the  previous  year  $366,  indicating  a 
two-thirds  greater  degree  of  control  for  the  past 
year. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  record  period, 
the  average  fire  was  kept  down  to  less  than 
100  acres,  the  figures  showing  the  average  fire 
in  this  period  to  cover  69  acres. 

Under  causes  of  fires,  brush  burning  again 
heads  the  list  with  266  of  the  1,169,  followed 
next  by  incendiarism  which  was  responsible  for 
194.  Third  in  order  among  the  causes  of  fire 
were  smokers,  who   are   charged   with   being   re- 


sponsible for  175.  Other  sources  of  origin  of 
flames  in  the  forests  follow:  hunters,  fishermen 
and  campers,  131;  miscellaneous,  127;  railroads, 
74;  lumbering,  43;  unknown,  154;  and  light- 
ning,  5. 

Eighty-nine  prosecutions  were  conducted  dur- 
ing the  year,  of  which  62  cases  resulted  in  con- 
victions; 17  being  found  not  guilty;  and  10 
cases  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year.  A  total 
of  $699  in  fines  was  imposed  by  the  courts; 
court  costs  assessed  against  guilty  parties,  amount- 
ed to  $590,  making  a  total  of  $1,289  in  court  fines 
and  costs. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  parties,  re- 
sponsible for  fires,  paid  the  suppression  costs 
which  amounted  to  $1,309.  Twenty-four  sim- 
ilar cases  were  pending  settlement  at  the  end 
of  the  year  with  costs  of  $74.  Twelve  land- 
owners, who  were  in  no  way  responsible  for 
fires,  reimbursed  the  department  in  the  amount 
of  $39.  Volunteers,  numbering  2,865,  assisted 
in  suppressing  fires  during  the  year,  donating 
time  worth  $2,139  to  the  cause. 

The  following  warden  activities  were  reported: 
89,826  miles  traveled  by  automobile,  horse,  or 
on  foot;   11,339  forest  fire  warnings  and  notices 


T.  R.  McCrea,  who  for  several  years  served  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries  as  sanitary  en- 
gineer in  the  shellfish  industry.  Mr.  McCrea  per- 
formed a  distinct  service  for  the  commercial  fish- 
eries industry  during  his  service.  He  resigned 
recently  to  accept  a  position  as  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Elizabeth  City  waterworks. 
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posted;  44,321  persons  interviewed  in  the  interest 
of  fire  prevention;  727  sawmills  were  inspected; 
and  1,150  schools  and  meetings  visited. 

Commenting  on  the  work  of  the  year  Chas. 
H.  Flory,  Assistant  Forester  in  charge  of  fire 
control,  said:  "On  the  whole  the  report  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  of  any  of  our  fire 
records  in  the  past  five  years.  I  feel  that  it 
is  largely  due  to  an  awakening  of  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  forest  fire  prevention,  and  con- 
sirerable  more  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
warden  organization.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
report  for  1929  may  be  still  better  than  this, 
and  each  and  every  warden  in  the  organization 
should  strive  to  this  end." 


YADKIN  COUNTY  WARDEN 

SUMMONED  TO  BEYOND 


W.  L.  Wood,  Yadkin  County  Game  Warden, 
died  Tuesday,  February  12,  at  his  home  in  Hamp- 
tonville,  according  to  word  received  by  officials  of 
the  Department. 

Mr.  Wood's  death  came  after  a  short  illness 
as  a  result  of  double  pneumonia  following  influ- 
enza, and  was  a  shock  to  his  friends.  The  Yad- 
kin County  Warden  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  being  about  35  years  of  age.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

Receiving  appointment  to  the  office  of  Game 
Warden  soon  after  the  organization  of  warden 
service  in  1927,  Mr.  Wood  has  served  in  this  capa- 
city since  that  time.  He  was  known  as  an  effici- 
ent officer  and  an  enthusiastic  conservationist. 
The  game  administration  loses  a  hard  worker  and 
a  loval  official. 


MANUFACTURERS  WANT 

HICKORY  IN  N.  CAROLINA 


Manufacturers  cf  dogwood,  persimmon  and 
hickory  products,  who  formerly  operated  a  plant 
at  Brevard,  N.  C,  have  written  to  State  Forester 
J.  S.  Holmes  saying  that  the  plant  would  be 
reopened  provided  a  sufficient  supply  of  hickory 
can  be  obtained  and  delivered  at  Brevard  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

The  writer  specified  that  the  hickory  desired 
is  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter  and  of  the  black 
or  scaly  bark  varieties  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  golf  hickory  shafts.  He  declared 
that  if  the  source  of  materials  is  sufficient,  and 
price  is  reasonable,  that  the  mill  will  be  placed 
in  operation  and  kept  running  as  long  as  the 
supply   lasts. 


FOREST  FIRE  DAMAGES 

SMALL  IN  FIRST  MONTH 


The  year  1929  began  with  indications 
that  it  may  follow  in  line  with  its  predecessor 
in  the  effectiveness  of  forest  fire  control. 

A  report  of  forest  fires  in  the  38  counties 
which  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  toward  the  control 
of  this  menace  to  the  woodlands,  shows  85  fires 
during  the  month  of  January. 

With  the  average  fire  burning  only  38 
acres,  the  total  acreage  covered  in  the  State 
was  3,205.  Estimated  damages  of  all  the  fires 
amounted   to   $5,347    for   the   month. 

Campers,  fishermen,  and  hunters  constituted 
the  leading  causes  for  the  fires,  being  responsible 
for  24;  next  in  the  number  of  fires  assigned 
to  any  single  source  were  incendiaries,  which 
amounted  to  11.  The  number  of  fires  originat- 
ing from  other  sources  were  as  follows:  un- 
known, 13;  brush  burning,  9;  miscellaneous,  6; 
railroads,  4;  lumbering,  3. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  what  is  termed  by 
forestry  officials  as  the  most  successful  year  in 
fire  control  in  the  history  of  the  service,  the 
auspicious  beginning  of  the  new  year  with  the 
same  trend  is  received  with  welcome. 


HAMPTON  EMPHASIZES 

WORTH  OF  HATCHERIES 


State  fish  hatcheries,  without  considering  the 
major  purpose  for  which  they  are  developed, 
are  worth  all  of  the  funds  spent  on  their  con- 
struction and  maintenance  by  the  State  as  ad- 
vertising features,  George  L.  Hampton,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
declared  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Capital. 

Mr.  Hampton,  whose  home  is  at  Canton,  is 
especially  interested  in  the  hatchery  at  Balsam, 
in  his  home  county  of  Haywood.  He  points  out 
that  during  the  summer  months  this  hatchery 
is  visited  each  Sunday  by  between  1,000  and 
1,500  persons,  many  of  whom  are  residents  of 
other  states  who  desire  to  see  what  North  Caro- 
lina is  doing  in  the  way  of  fish  culture. 

The  hatcheries,  according  to  Mr.  Hampton, 
are  serving  their  major  purpose — the  restocking 
of  streams  and  fishing  waters  with  game  fish- 
well,  and  a  correct  estimate  of  the  accom- 
plishments in  providing  sport  for  citizens  of  the 
State  and  attractions  for  visitors  cannot  be 
made  solely  in  financial  terms. 
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PETERSON  REVIEWS  THE 

PULP  MILL  OPERATIONS 

OF  STATES  IN  THE  SOUTH 


Time  was  when  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  the  United  States  was  confined  largely  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  where  the  pure 
stands  of  spruce  and  fir  provided  the  only  source 
of  raw  material  for  these  industries.  The  long 
strong  fibres  of  the  spruce,  red,  black  and  white, 
all  lent  themselves  to  the  profitable  manufacture 
of  paper,  so  it  was  only  natural  that  these 
forests   should    be    exploited    first. 

With  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  news 
print  and  other  paper,  it  eventually  became 
evident  that  even  the  huge  virgin  spruce  forests 
of  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada  would 
be  ultimately  depleted  to  such  an  extent  that 
profitable  manufacture  of  these  products  would 
prove  impossible.  It  was  with  this  knowledge 
in  mind,  and  with  the  ever  present  urge  of  a 
greater  demand  for  these  products  ever  before 
them,  that  the  leading  men  in  the  industry  be- 
gan looking  for  other  sources  of  raw  material 
for  their  operations.  Next  the  hemlock  was 
utilized  for  their  purpose  and  also  the  spruce 
and  balsam  forests  of  the  southern  Appalachians,' 
but  even  these  forests  must  eventually  play  out 
too,    and    so    they    went    farther    afield    in    their 


efforts  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  this  industry's 
enormous  appetite. 

This  led  to  experiments  in  the  use  of  chest- 
nut and  other  hardwoods,  and  also  of  the  pine 
from  the  forests  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  from 
Virginia  to  Texas,  and  it  was  found  that  all 
of  these  trees  yielded  fibres  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  and  paper. 

The  spruce  forests  have  been  practically  strip- 
ped of  their  sources  of  supply,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  hemlock  stands.  The  chestnut 
blight  is  playing  havoc  with  the  chestnut  forests, 
and  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
before  chestnut  timber  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  and  other  agencies  to  introduce 
a  blight  resistant  species  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old  forests,  but  even  with  the  brightest 
hopes  for  the  success  of  this  undertaking,  it  will 
be  many  years  before  a  real  substitute  for  our 
native   chestnut  is  found,   if  ever.  • 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  other  sources  of 
supply,  and  the  Coastal  Plain,  with  its  fast 
growing  types  of  pines  and  hardwoods,  must 
inevitably  prove  to  be  the  field,  where  a  sus- 
tained yeild  will  be  attempted.  This  area  lends 
itself  beautifully  to  this  project.  The  soil,  climate 
and  species  all  combine  to  make  the  growing 
of  timber  profitable;  and  these  facts  must  be 
the    factors    that    will    in    all    probability    mean 
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Wake  County  has  a  number  of  attractive  fishing  ponds  and  lakes.    Silver  Lake,  near  Raleigh,  is 

one  of  the  most  attractive  of  these. 
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the  moving  of  the  paper  making  industry  from 
the  north  to  the  south.  The  species  found  in 
this  area  readily  reproduce  themselves,  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  of  artificial  reproduc- 
tion and  its  attendant  high  costs,  and  on  the 
whole  operating  conditions,  especially  from  the 
woods  end  are  more  favorable.  All  these  facts 
have  a  bearing  on  the  ultimate  location  of  the 
paper  making  industry. 

Pulp  and  paper  plants  are  no  longer  a  rarity 
in  the  South  and  several  plants  are  already 
operating  profitably  in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and 
North  and  South  Carolina.  At  Canton,  in 
western  North  Carolina,  is  located  one  of  the 
largest  plants  of  this  type  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  also  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  tannic 
acid  and  tannin,  which  is  a  by-product  of  its 
manufacture  of  chestnut  wood  into  pulp  and 
paper. 

The  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  area  heretofore  re- 
ferred to,  has  as  yet  not  been  exploited  to  any 
great  extent,  but  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when 
the  paper  industry  will  furnish  work  to  thou- 
sands and  add  materially  to  the  economic  wealth 
of  this  section,  not  only  by  furnishing  employ- 
ment in  its  plants  but  by  making  an  outlet 
for  the  forest  products  of  the  farmer  and  small 
forest    landowner. 

At  present,  thousands  of  acres  are  on  the 
market  at  a  very  fair  price  and  this  fact  is 
being  taken  advantage  of  by  the  forward  look- 
ing companies.  The  greatest  need  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  young  growth  and  mature  stands 
from  the  fire  menace.  Most  of  the  Southern 
States  now  have  Forestry  Commissions  which 
are-  educating  the  people  to  the  value  of  forest 
protection,  as  well  as  actually  taking  part  in 
the  protective  work.  Already  the  results  can 
be  seen  in  improved  stands  and  the  placing  of 
a  higher  value  on  the  young  growth  by  the 
owners  of  forest  lands. — W.  A.  Peterson,  Dist. 
Forester,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


WILSON  COUNTY  REFUGE 

WILL  RECEIVE  ADDITION 


Wilson  County's  auxiliary  State  Game  Refuge 
will  probably  be  tripled  in  size  with  the  addition 
or  areas  adjoining  the  original  tract  and  which 
will  bring  the  toal  size  of  the  reserve  to  ap- 
proximately 1,050  acres. 

The  original  auxiliary  refuge  consisted  of  ap- 
proximately 300  acres,  the  use  of  which  was 
given  to  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development   by   Doane   Herring,  Wilson   sports- 


man and  conservationist.  Three  owners  of 
abutting  property  want  to  have  their  holdings 
included  within  the  refuge. 

State  Game  Warden  Chas.  H.  England  recen- 
ly  made  an  inspection  of  the  area  and  found 
it  suitable  for  refuge  purposes.  He  discovered 
the  presence  of  a  few  wild  turkeys,  which  have 
declined  rapidly  in  members  in  that  section  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  This  bird  is  one  of  the 
leading  species  which  it  is  hoped  that  protection 
will  rehabilitate  within  the  refuge  and  surround- 
ing territory. 

Plans  are  also  being  carried  forward  by  the 
Division  of  Game  and  Forestry  for  an  exhibit 
at  the  fourth  annual  automobile  show,  mer- 
chants' exposition  and  indoor  circus,  to  be  given 
during  the  week  of  March  4,  at  Wilson,  under 
auspices  of  the  Robt.  B.  Anderson  Post,  No. 
13,  of  the  American  Legion.  The  exhibit  will 
bring  out  object  lessons  in  conservation  and 
will  picture  some  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
this  Department  in  the  protection  of  wild  life 
and  forest  resources  of  North  Carolina. 


DEPARTMENT  IS  SEEKING 

TO  ASSIST  COMMERCE  IN 

DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 


Working  out  a  program,  by  which  useful  sug- 
gestions will  be  offered  to  the  development  of 
commerce  in  North  Carolina,  is  one  of  the  plans 
made  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  for  the  current  year,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  retailers  and  jobbers. 

Director  Wade  H.  Phillips  points  out  that  the 
task  of  assisting  commerce  of  the  State  is  a 
specific  duty  imposed  by  the  act  of  1925,  creat- 
ing this  Department.  He  says:  "How  to  help 
the  independent  retailer  to  attain  the  highest 
quality  of  service  and  success  is  one  of  the  pro- 
jects in  the  coming  year's  program. 

"Methods  for  increasing  sales  and  efficient  oper- 
ation, with  the  elimination  of  waste  and  economv 
in  operation  by  standardized  stock,  records,  and 
rules,  have  been  worked  out  for  the  great  chain- 
store  organizations  and  the  independent  stores 
should   receive   the  benefit  of  their  experiences." 

More  than  10,000  pamphlets  explaining  these 
methods  have  been  distributed  through  this  De- 
partment, and  other  suggestions  will  follow.  The 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment, in  charge  of  Park  Mathewson,  is  co- 
operating with  the  Merchants'  Association  along 
this  line.  Following  are  some  suggestions  for  suc- 
cessful retailing: 
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1.  Operate  the  business  on  a  strict  budget 
plan.  Budget  sales,  purchases,  expenses,  and 
profits  for  a  year  in  advance,  and  check  monthly 
actual  performances  against  estimates. 

2.  Study  salaries  and  wages. 

a.  Keep  comparative  sales  records  of  individ- 
uals to  compare  with  amount  of  salary. 

b.  Assign  personnel  definite  responsibilities,  and 
plan  tasks  in  advance  so  as  to  eliminate  lost 
motion  or  idle  time. 

c.  Give  more  attention  to  salesmanship  train- 
ing. 

d.  Insist  on  suggestive  selling. 

3.  Study  to  reduce  taxes  and  insurance  through 
overstock  elimination. 

4.  Study  methods  of  reducing  delivery  ex- 
pense by  establishing  regular  schedules  to  avoid 
unnecessary  trips.  Utilize  the  time  of  delivery 
men  in  other  productive  activities. 

5.  Establish  a  definite  credit  policy  and  ad- 
here to  it  as  closely  as  possible.  Make  careful 
selection  of  credit  risks  and  adopt  systematic 
methods  of  collecting  outstanding  accounts. 

6.  Study  and  adopt  the  most  effective  methods 
of  advertising.  Increased  expenditure  for  this 
purpose  should  be  rewarded  with  increased  sales 
and  profits. 

7.  Devote  more  time  to  the  larger  activities 
of  the  business,  planning  for  sales  and  studying 
the  methods  of  the  more  successful  dealers. — 
By  Bureau  of  Business  and  Government  Re- 
search, University  of  Colorado. 


the  welfare  and  permanance  of  our  varied  and 
valuable   industries   dependent   upon   wood. 

"Whereas,  there  are  in  this  State  so  many 
different  forest  types,  presenting  so  many  various 
problems  in  forest  management,  for  which  know- 
ledge and  advice  is  needed  by  the  owners  and 
the  public,  which  can  only  be  secured  by  ex- 
periment and  given  by  demonstration  on  publicly 
owned  and  administered  lands;  and 

"Such  State  owned  forest  and  shore 
lands  would  not  only  be  of  great  educational 
and  recreational  value  but  would  yield  increas- 
ing revenues  from  the  sale  of  timber  and  the 
use  of  privileges." 

Laying  the  foundation  for  the  future  acquisi- 
tion of  cut-over,  open,  shore,  and  marsh  lands 
of  the  State,  the  bill  endorses  the  general  idea 
of  the  creation  of  a  system  of  these  reserves, 
leaving  details  to  be  worked  out  later.  In  other 
words  is  sets  forth  a  policy  which  the  State 
should  plan  for  the  future.  It  outlines  the  types 
of  lands  which  should  be  included  in  a  general 
State  policy  as  follows: 

1.  Forested  or  cut-over  land,  with  young 
growth  and  some  possibilities  of  reproduction, 
suitable  for  State  forests,  for  timber  production, 
for  demonstration  in  forestry  methods,  and  for 
experiments  in  forest  management.  Such  areas 
to  be  located  in  the  different  counties  and  con- 
taining the  varied  conditions  of  soil,  drainage, 
climate,  and  cover  types  and  topography  neces- 
sary for  such  public  uses. 


BILL   OFFERED   ASSEMBLY 

WOULD  OUTLINE  POLICY 

FOR  SYSTEM  OF  FORESTS 


Posterity's  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment  and 
utilization  of  the  forest  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  greatly  strengthened  if  the  General 
Assembly  approves  a  bill  introduced  by  John  H. 
Kerr,  Jr.,  of  Edgecombe,  which  provides  for  a 
survey  of  forest  areas,  with  the  view  of  future 
development  of  a  comprehensive  State  Forest, 
Park,  and  Game  Refuge  system. 

The  measure  begins  by  reciting  the  importance 
of  the  forest  land  of  the  State,  containing  some 
two-thirds  of  the  total  area  of  the  State,  as 
one  of  the  most  essential  of  its  natural  resources. 

It  points  out  that  nearly  all  of  this  territory 
has  been  cut  over,  "leaving  large  areas  in  a  de- 
nuded and  non-productive  condition  with  little 
prospect  of  a  second  crop,  thereby   threatening 


When  the  Secretary  of  War  declares  war  on 
geese  there  is  sure  to  be  some  action.  This  pile  of 
geese  from  Lake  Mattamuskeet  attests  to  this 
fact.  Secretary  Davis  is  shown  here  (second  to 
the  left)  with  his  hunting  partners.  Assistant 
State  Game  Warden  Chas.  J.  Moore  is  at  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  picture. 
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2.  Lands  suitably  located  and  specially  adapt- 
ed for  use  as  game  refuges,  public  hunting 
grounds,  and  other  uses  contemplated  in  the 
game  and  inland  fisheries  laws. 

3.  Lands  surrounding  the  State  lakes  which 
are,  or  may  become  necessary  for  the  proper 
administration  of  said  lakes,  for  the  future 
protection  of  the  public  interests. 

4.  Shore  or  marsh  lands  bordering  the  ocean, 
sounds  or  rivers,  specially  suitable  for  wild  life 
refuges,  public  hunting  grounds,  camping  or  other 
public  uses. 

5.  Specially  scenic  areas  containing  water- 
falls, high  mountain  peaks,  unique  forest  or 
other  growth,  or  other  areas  of  outstanding  in- 
terest or  beauty  of  primary  public  value. 

6.  Lands  containing  unique  historic  or  senti- 
mental value,  Indian  mounds  or  early  settle- 
ments. 

Going  further,  the  bill  directs  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  to  make  a 
study  of  such  lands,  as  described  above,  "with 
the  object  of  determining  their  location,  condition, 
ownership,  and  present  value;  and  report  with 
recommendations,  to  the  Governor  and  the  next 
General  Assembly  so  that  if  advisable,  legislation 
designed  to  initiate  such  a  land  policy  may  be 
enacted." 


INCREASE   OF   RESEARCH 

AT  BUREAU  LABORATORY 


Besides  furnishing  accommodations  for  official 
investigators  in  the  study  of  fish  life,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  researchers  carrying  on  in- 
dependent work  are  making  use  of  the  facilities 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  station  at 
Beaufort,  N.  C. 

The  Fisheries  Service  Bulletin,  for  Februray, 
says  that  in  addition  to  the  small  permanent 
staff  of  investigators  now  maintained  at  the 
station,  21  independent  investigators  from  colleges, 
universities,  and  other  institutions  of  learning, 
and  not  employed  by  the  bureau,  used  the  facili- 
ties of  the  station  during  1928. 

Periods  of  investigations,  the  publication  de- 
clared, extended  from  only  a  few  days  to  con- 
siderable periods  of  time.  It  appears  that  this 
was  the  largest  number  of  independent  investi- 
gators using  the  station  since  its  establishment 
in   1902. 

Visitors  numbering  2,500  registered  at  the  sta- 
tion in  1928,  while  it  was  estimated  that  at 
least   5,000   called   there   during   the  year. 


This  station  is  serving  a  worthy  purpose,  both 
in  contributing  to  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
fishery  problems  and  in  creating  increased  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  public  in  this  great 
natural  resource.  The  station  officials  co-operate 
whole-heartedly  with  the  work  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development.  At  present  a  project 
of  terrapin  rearing  is  being  carried  out  jointly 
at  the  station  by  the  two  governmental  agencies. 


U.  S.  BUREAU  FISHERIES 

ISSUES  PUBLICATION  ON 

STATE  SCALLOP  INDUSTRY 


With  the  income  to  fisheries  ranging,  during 
a  period  of  several  years,  from  $115,821  to  $496,- 
014,  and  the  quantity  of  production  from  38,607 
gallons  to  165,338  gallons,  the  scallop  industry 
is  classed  by  Dr.  James  S.  Gutsell,  associate 
aquatic  biologist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  in 
a  publication,  "Scallop  Industry  of  North  Caro- 
lina," as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of 
the  mollusk  fisheries  of  the  State. 

The  publication,  known  as  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
Document,  No.  1043,  was  written  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  industry  from  every  angle, 
carried  on  at  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  Station  at  Beaufort. 

Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  author 
include  the  following:  importance  of  the  scallop 
fishery,  historical  account,  extent  and  value  of 
the  present-day  fishery,  natural  history  of  the 
scallop,  food  value,  distribution  of  scallop  grounds, 
apparatus  and  methods  for  taking  scallops,  pre- 
paration for  market,  marketing,  prices  and  wages, 
legal  regulation  of  the  fishery,  and  conservation. 

Dr.  Gutsell  declares,  in  the  document,  that 
the  scallop  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  edible 
bivalve  mollusks,  being  a  rival  of  the  oyster  in 
historical  interest. 

"In  medieval  times,"  he  asserted,  "it  became 
a  symbol  of  holy  pilgrimage,  was  much  used 
in  coats  of  arms,  and  was  even  called  "pilgrim 
shell.".  "The  scallop  shell  his  cap  did  deck," 
wrote  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Another  Famous  Sir 
Walter —Raleigh— first  to  attempt  to  establish 
settlements  in  North  Carolina,  referred  to  the 
scallop  thus:  "Give  me  my  scallop  shell  of  quiet, 
my  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon."  To  this  day 
the  scallop  is  known  in  Germany  as  "Pilger- 
muschel,"  or  "pilgrim  mussel."  Other  names  of 
other      lands      are    escallope    (French) ;    mantel 
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(Dutch);  fan  shell,  squinn,  scallop,  and  escallope 
(English);  and  clam  (Scotch).  Besides  furnish- 
ing a  highly  prized  article  of  food,  the  scallop 
has  provided  drinking  cups,  cooking  dishes,  lamps, 
and    ornaments. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  scallop  is  remarkable 
among  the  economic  bivalves  with  marketable 
size  being  attained  in  a  year  or  less,  and  in 
more  favorable  areas  a  diameter  of  three  inches 
being  attained  in  a  year.  He  declares  that  near- 
ly all  of  the  commercial  crop  consists  of  those 
from  a  year  to  20  months  in  age. 

Discussing  the  food  value  of  the  scallop,  Dr. 
Gutsell  says:  "Because  only  the  adductor  mus- 
cle is  eaten,  the  nutritive  properties  of  scallops 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  oysters  and 
clams.'  Protein  content  is  higher — more  than 
twice  as  high  as  that  of  oysters  and  the  highest 
of  any  of  the  food  mollusk  of  real  commercial 
importance  in  this  country.  The  content  of 
glycogen  or  'animal  starch'  generally  is  good, 
about  equal  to  that  of  oysters.  Fats,  never 
prominent  in  bivalves,  are  very  low  in  analyses 
of  scallops.  Many  substances  present  in  small 
amounts  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing vitamins,  are  lost  with  the  parts  discarded." 

In  tabular  form,  analyses  of  the  chemical 
qualities  of  the  scallop  are  given.  Solid  content 
varies  from  17.2  per  cent  to  22.2  per  cent,  and 
averages    19.7    per    cent. 

"However,"  says  the  writer,  "a  great  decrease 
in  salinity  may  be  accompanied  by  a  decrease 
in  total  solids  to  about  14  per  cent.  Examina- 
tion of  the  table  shows  that  on  a  dry  basis  the 
protein  content  varies  from  about  65  per  cent 
to  about  90  per  cent  and  averages   75  per  cent. 

"This  abundance  of  protein  makes  the  rela- 
tive glycogen  content  (excellent  on  a  wet  basis 
and  indicative  of  the  food  value  to  the  con- 
sumer low.  On  the  assumption  that  sub- 
stantially all  carbohydrate  content  is  glycogen  it 
works  out  at  about  5  to  25  per  cent,  with  an 
average  of  17  per  cent." 


MANY  DEER  ARE  REPORTED 

IN  SOUTHEAST  CAROLINA 


Southeastern  North  Carolina,  according  to 
Former  State  Senator  O.  L.  Clark,  of  Clarkton, 
Bladen  County,  is  one  of  the  best  game 
sections  of  the  State.  The  country  is  especially 
good  for  deer,  he  points  out. 

Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
North  State  game  club,  which  has  a  private  hunt- 


ing preserve  of  22,000  acres  in  Bladen  County,  one 
of  the  best  game  districts  of  the  State.  An  aver- 
age of  20  deer  are  killed  over  the  preserve  an- 
nually. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Clark  enjoys  considerable 
prowess  as  a  hunter.  On  three  occasions  he  is 
said  to  have  bagged  two  deer  with  a  single  shot. 
In  addition  to  being  a  devotee  of  the  sport  of 
hunting,  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  State's 
program  of  conservation. 


A  press  release  recently  sent  out  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Department  of  Conservation  reveals  that  more 
than  ten  million  trees  were  planted  in  Louisiana 
during  the  1928-29  season.  A  total  of  28,000 
acres  of  hand-planted  forests  and  woodlots  has 
been  set  out  in  Louisiana,  representing  the  plant- 
ing of  about  25  million  trees. 


This  275-pound  buck  is  declared  by  a  number 
of  veteran  hunters  to  be  the  largest  taken  for 
years  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  killed  by  a 
member  of  the  North  State  Game  Club  on  the 
organization's,  preserve  in  3ladezi  ~  county  *  "The 
■    anifors  had  IS  prongs. 


TIMBER  RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Estimated  Stand  By  Counteis  In  Percentage  And  Thousand  Board  Feet 
{  Continued  From  Prge  2} 


District  no.  5 — 
Bertie    

Camden    

Chowan    

Currituck    

Dare    

Edgecombe    

Gates    

Halifax     

Hertford    

Martin    

Nash     

Northampton    

Pasquotank   

Perquimans   

Tyrrell    

Washington     

Total    

District  no.  6 — 

Anson     

Davie    

Cabarrus    

Catawba    

Gaston     

Iredell    

Lincoln      

Mecklenburg     

Montgomery     

Richmond    

Rowan    

Stanly     

Union    

Total    

District  no.  7 — 

Alamance    

Caswell    

Chatham    

Davidson   

Durham   

Forsyth    

Franklin     

Granville    

Guilford     

Johnston    

Orange    

Person    

Randolph     

Rockingham    

Wake    

Warren     

Vance    

Total     — 

GRAND   TOTAL   


Total  Forest 
Area,  Acres 

351,123 
105,980 

71,555 
151,209 
237,417 
191,821 
178,682 
248,741 
157,692 
198,732 
222,561 
219,860 

87,293 
111,617 
226,164 
171,587 


Total  Stand 
M.  Board  Feet 

700,000,000 

30,000,000 

140,000,000 

45,000,000 

85,000,000 

95,000,000 

180,000,000 

220,000,000 

390,000,000 

60,000,000 

65,000,000 

220,000,000 

60,000,000 

80,000,000 

95,000,000 

80,000,000 


2,932,034 


313,136 
73,680 
113,927 
122,961 
115,941 
179,488 
93,847 
171,221 
258,310 
247,806 
147,650 
150,617 
157,375 


2,545,000,000 


170,000 
55,000 
45,000 
50,000 
35,000 

135,000 
42,000 
30,000 
50,000 
40,000 

110,000 
70,000 
95,000 


2,145,959 


176,360 
130,616 
317,012 
182,698 
145,828 
117,009 
180,520 
190,093 
244,961 
328,665 
167,094 
150,695 
338,224 
215,017 
344,483 
169,235 
116,923 


927,000 


40,000 

60,000 

65,000 

110,000 

40,000 

35,000 

90,000 

25,000 

110,000 

130,000 

50,000 

50,000 

130,000 

100,000 

140,000 

55,000 

25,000 


3,945,467 


,255,000 


21,592,368 


13,420,000 
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OBSEQUIES 

By  Olive  Dargan 

The  spirits  of  the  twilight  go  sighing  on  these  slopes 

After  the  fire's  black  tread; 
And  something  like  a  cry  falls  where  the  twisted  smoke  ascends 

Above  the  forest  dead. 

The  spirits  of  the  twilight  go  weeping  on  these  hills 

That  wore  at  dawn  the  plume 
Of  firs  aglow  and  trembling  to  tap  of  wings  and  pearly  bills, — 

Dark  now  beyond  relume. 

And  down  where  men  are  walking,  so  vague  and  unperplexed, 

Some  one,  half  heard,  will  say 
"Old  Balsam  Cone  is  done  for;  I  wonder  which  is  next;" 

And  go  the  trodden  way. 

But  where  hot  scars  are  barren,  and  long  curled  moss  is  black, 

Spirits  of  twilight  call 
The  dry-tongued  hounds  of  hunger,  and  drouth  that  fevers  track 

To  a  forest  funeral. 
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GREATER  DEVELOPMENT 

RECORDED  IN  MINERALS 

IN  1928  THAN  FORMERLY 


Within  the  past  year,  or  at  the  most  eighteen 
months,  11  new  mineral  plants  have  been  com- 
pleted or  placed  under  construction  in  North 
Carolina  and  four  additional  ones  are  under 
consideration  at  present,  according  to  a  review 
prepared  by  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson. 

All  these  plants,  those  completed,  under  con- 
struction, and  contemplated,  Geologist  Bryson 
declares,  will  represent  a  total  of  several  million 
dollars.  Such  an  investment  of  capital,  he  main- 
tains, in  so  short  a  time,  shows  that  the  mining 
companies  have  faith  and  confidence  in  ,the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  State. 

Gold  mining,  according  to  the  geologist,  was 
almost  inactive  during  1927  with  the  production 
coming  principally  as  by-products  from  a  cop- 
per mine  in  Swain  County.  However,  a  recent 
revival  of  interest  in  gold  mining  has  been  re- 
ported from  a  number  of  localities,  chief  of 
which  are  Davidson,  Franklin,  Nash,  and  Union 
Counties. 

Copper  production  was  more  active  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  State  with  a  re- 
ported output  of  almost  half  the  amount  fur- 
nished since  the  first  records.  These  showed  that 
12,081,168  pounds  have  been  mined  since  1799 
and  that  5,443.,115  pounds  of  this  was  in  1927, 
while  for  1928  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  be 
much  greater. 

An  important  discovery  of  lead-zinc  ore  was 
made  recently  in  Haywood  County,  near  Crab- 
tree.  Geologist  Biyson  reported  that  at  a  depth 
of  33  feet  the  vein  showed  a  width  of  71 
inches,  and  that  analyses  by  Peniman  &  Brown 
showed  34  per  cent  lead,  17  per  cent  zinc,  and 
6.5  per  cent  copper.  If  core  drilling,  which  is 
to  be  done  in  the  future,  proves  the  deposits  to 
be  extensive,  the  property  will  likely  be  develop- 
ed. 

Considerable  activity,  according  to  the  State 
Geologist,  has  been  shown  in  amphibole  (an- 
thophyllite)  asbestos,  which  occurs  in  Avery  and 
Macon  Counties.  Two  plants  with  production 
capacities  of  from  50  to  60  tons  per  day  have 
been  built,  and  another  property  in  Yancey 
County  is  being  considered. 


"North  Carolina,"  according  to  the  review  of 
Geologist  Bryson,  "leads  in  the  production  of 
residual  kaolin  clay.  These  deposits  occur  chief- 
ly in  Mitchell,  Yancey,  Macon,  and  Jackson 
Counties.  A  new  process  of  washing  the  clays  was 
introduced  in  1927  by  the  Norman  G.  Smith  Com- 
pany of  Spruce  Pine.  A  large  Dorr-bowl  classi- 
fier takes  the  place  of  the  old-type  settling 
troughs.  It  is  said  that  the  clay  produced  by  this 
method  is  far  superior  to  that  produced  by  the 
old  method.  Also  this  company  has  worked  out 
a  new  process  for  the  recovery  of  scrap  mica 
from  the  clays.  From  three  to  five  tons  of  mica 
are  recovered  daily  at  a  cost  which  is  a  great  deal 
less  than  the  cost  of  grinding  the  scrap  mica. 

"The  main  feldspar  producing  area  of  North 
Carolina  is  the  Spruce  Pine  district.  In  the  past 
two  years  the  grinding  capacity  of  the  feldspar 
mills  has  been  increased  from  180  tons  to  410  tons. 
Four  plants  are  now  in  operation,  with  the  fifth 
proposed  for  the  early  part  of  1929.  The  pro- 
duction in  1928  is  estimated  at  70  per  cent  of  that 
of  the  entire  United  States.  The  production  in 
1927  was  100,756  tons,  or  the  highest  on  record 
in  the  State." 

Geologist  Bryson  declares  that  for  years 
North  Carolina  has  been  the  leading  mica  pro- 
ducing State  of  the  nation,  but  that  during  the 
past  few  years  this  State's  output  with  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  country  has  been  diminishing,  be- 
cause of  foreign  competition,  especially  from  In- 
dia, South  Africa,  and  France.  He  asserts  that 
he  has  been  informed  that  foreign  mica  can  be 
shipped  to  the  Spruce  Pine  mills  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  produced  in  that  district. 

"The  State  of  North  Carolina,"  he  continued, 
"has  an  abundance  of  shale  and  river  bottom  clays 
suitable  for  heavy  clay  products.  The  production 
of  these  materials  is  increasing  annually.  In 
1927  there  were  64  common  brick  plants  opera- 
ting in  forty-one  counties  of  the  State.  These 
plants  produced  249,559,000  brick  valued  at  $2,- 
335,059.  A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
in  the  past  years  to  details  in  the  manufacture  of 
common  brick,  and  as  a  result  a  better  and  more 
homogeneous  brick  has  been  put  on  the  market. 

"The  high-grade  brick  made  in  the  State  are 
manufactured  from  the  shales  of  the  Triassic  ba- 
sin of  Deep  and  Dan  Rivers  and  from  the  pre- 
Cambrian  shales  of  Stanly,  Union  and  Davidson 
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Counties.  In  1927  a  brick  plant  was  built  near 
Hendersonville  to  manufacture  buff-face  brick 
from  the  light  colored  clays  of  Henderson  County. 
A  new  face  brick  plant  is  being  built  near  Mad- 
ison which  will  use  the  Triassic  shales  of  the  Dan 
River  area  of  Rockingham  County.  In  1927,  nine 
plants  produced  flashed  face  brick,  one  buff-face 
brick,  and  one  hollow  brick.  These  plants  pro- 
duced 44,003,000  face  and  hollow  brick  valued  at 
$709,447. 

"Tile,  such  as  building,  drain,  sewer,  etc.,  was 
produced  in  five  counties  of  the  State  in  1927.  It 
is  manufactured  chiefly  from  the  Triassic  shales  of 
Deep  and  Dan  Rivers.  The  total  production  was 
70,276  tons,  valued  at  $798,752.  In  1928,  one 
new  tile  plant  was  built  in  Forsyth  County  to 
manufacture  all  types  of  drain  and  sewer  tile  from 
the  Triassic  shales. 

"The  stone  industry  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
largest  mineral  industry  in  the  State.  In  1927, 
the  total  value  of  production  was  $4,932,000,  or 
more  than  $600,000  more  than  that  of  any  year 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Granite  is  the  most 
important  stone,  the  total  value  in  1927  being 
$4,454,468." 


HUNTING  SEASON  CLOSE 

FINDS  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

WILD  LIFE  CONSCIOUSNESS 


When  the  last  echo  of  a  nimrod's  gun  died  away 
Friday  afternoon,  March  1,  the  curtain  was  rung 
down  on  the  hunting  season  of  1928-29,  in  many 
respects  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  in  the  history 
of  North  Carolina. 

This  season  marked  the  second  under  operation 
of  the  new  North  Carolina  Game  Law,  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1927,  and  made  effective 
on  June  1  of  that  year. 


Veteran  hunters  declare  that  birds  and  animals 
have  been  more  numerous  during  the  season  just 
closed  than  they  recall  being  the  case  for  many 
years  previous,  when  their  ranges  and  feeding 
grounds  were  much  larger  and  less  bespoiled  by 
the  usages  of  the  present  day. 

The  game  law  has  proved  popular  even  beyond 
the  expectation  of  its  closest  friends.  Some  had 
entertained  a  fear  that  the  abrupt  change  in  policy 
and  restrictions  brought  about  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  might  cause  a  reaction  against  it. 
Exactly  the  opposite  has  been  the  effect,  and  to- 
day the  North  Carolina  Game  Law  occupies  a 
stronger  position  than  it  did  immediately  after  its 
passage. 

Instead  of  any  concerted  effort  directed  at  the 
repeal  of  the  statute,  the  preponderance  of 
weight  and  influence  has  been  toward  the 
strengthening  of  its  provisions  in  any  reasonable 
manner  required  to  facilitate  its  operation.  The 
people  received  the  law  well,  and  its  number  of 
friends  has  increased  as  results  have  been  shown 
through  its  administration.  Today  its  friends 
number  many  who  formerly  did  not  feel  friendly 
toward  uniform  regulation  of  hunting. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  today  are  deeply  interested  in  the  con- 
servation of  all  wild  life,  as  well  as  game,  than 
ever  before.  A  sympathetic  attitude  is  evidenced 
on  every  hand  and  there  is  a  generally  manifested 
desire  to  co-operate  toward  the  realization  of  a 
true  policy  of  conservation. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  interest  in  wild  life, 
the  amount  of  gam^  taken  during  the  season  was 
doubtless  larger  than  the  preceding  season.  How- 
ever, the  compensating  factor  is  that  wild  animals 
and  birds,  when  properly  handled,  are  similar  to 
well-cared-for  crops,  which  may  be  harvested  each 
year — provided  they  are  not  abused.  Observance 
of  the  restrictive  laws  on  hunting  means  that  a 
breeding  stock  will  be  left  at  the  close  of  each 
season  in  order  that  the  hunters  may  reap  a  con- 
tinuous harvest  of  game. 

Seasonal  regulations  protect  the  birds  and  ani- 
mals during  the  mating  and  breeding  seasons. 
Bag  limits  serve  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  avail- 
able supply  of  game  among  the  hunters  and  re- 
ducing wholesale  slaughter. 

The  development  of  a  genuine  "wild  life  con- 
science" which  will  govern  the  hunter  and  those 
enjoying  the  great  out-of-doors  beyond  the  mere 
requirements  of  the  law  is  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
for.  Even  if  a  hunter  has  not  taken  his  full  bag, 
the  development  of  such  a  spirit  would  prompt 
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him  not  to  shoot  out  an  entire  covey  of  quail  or 
to  take  the  last  of  any  species  of  game  from  the 
location  where  he  shoots.  When  the  last  piece 
of  game  is  taken  there  can  be  no  reproduction, 
and  the  only  hope  left  is  to  restock,  which  is  both 
expensive  and  a  matter  of  years.  During  the  in- 
terval, moreover,  there  is  no  hunting. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment needs  the  co-operation  of  every  hunter  in 
its  endeavor  to  create  a  more  attractive  State  and 
to  increase  facilities  for  the  pleasure  and  welfare 
of  citizens  and  visitors. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  SCOUTS 

FORWARDING  FORESTRY 


Boy  Scouts  of  the  Rosewood  Troop,  Rose- 
wood township,  Wayne  County,  are  carrying  out 
their  slogan,  "Do  a  Good  Turn  Daily,"  with 
enthusiasm  by  helping  to  create  a  better  com- 
munity  in   which    to   live. 

The  School  Committee  of  Rosewood  Township 
has  donated  to  the  troop  about  2  acres  of  land 
for  the  purpose  of  reforestation.  Five  hundred 
longleaf  pine  seedlings  have  already  been  plant- 
ed on  this  tract  by  the  Scouts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Scoutmaster  Needham  Bass. 


This  work  has  been  done  under  the  inspiration 
of  Scout  Executive  W.  W.  Rivers,  of  Goldsboro, 
who  has  been  active  in  the  advancement  of 
Scouts  of  Wayne  County.  He  has  instructed 
them  to  report  fires  to  wardens  and  assist  where 
possible  in  their  suppression.  He  has  also  put 
across  some  good  prevention  lessons  with  the 
Scouts. 

In  addition,  Scout  Executive  Rivers  has  work- 
ed hand  in  hand  with  the  organizations  in  Wayne 
County,  especially  the  Woman's  Club,  of  Golds- 
boro, in  boosting  the  aesthetic  side  of  forestry. 
Through  their  activities  the  State  highways  in 
the  county  are  being  planted  with  native  shade 
trees.  Preservation  of  wild  flowers  is  another 
end  toward  which  the  scout  executive  is  working. 


Fish  dynamiters  in  Alexander  County  recently 
were  meted  out  severe  penalty  by  the  court,  which 
assessed  a  fine  of  $200  and  a  sentence  of  30  days 
in  jail.  This  most  ruthless  and  destructive  prac- 
tice has  almost  been  stamped  out  in  North  Caro- 
lina because  of  public  sentiment,  the  vigilance  of 
game  and  fish  wardens  and  large  penalties  that 
follow  their  conviction.  The  prosecution  in  Alex- 
ander County  was  handled  by  the  County  Warden 
under  direction  of  Assistant  State  Game  Warden 
W.  C.  Lisk. 


Carver's  Falls,  about  seven  miles  north  of  Fayetteville  and  one  mile  east  of  Highway  No.  62,  is 
one  of  the  distinctive  scenic  spots  of  the  section.  The  falls  have  a  drop  of  20  feet  and  a  width  of 
45  feet.     Col.  John  A.  Oates,  of  Fayetteville,  declares  that  there  is  nothing  like  it  east   of  the 

mountains. 
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CAROLINA  FOREST  WEEK 

ATTRACTING  ATTENTION 

TO  SITUATION  IN  STATE 


Carolina  Forest  Week,  being  observed  in  North 
and  South  Carolina  during  March  17-23  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  in  which  to  call  attention  to  some 
striking  points  concerning  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  natural  resources  and  one  which  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

A  survey  of  the  forest  resources  of  North  Caro- 
lina last  summer  by  the  Division  of  Forestry  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
under  the  direction  of  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
gives  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  available 
timber  resources  of  the  State.  This  study  was 
made  by  special  agents  of  the  Department  who 
visited  every  county  in  North  Carolina,  gathering 
information  from  the  best  informed  sources. 

On  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  special  foresters, 
it  is  figured  that  there  is  now  standing  in  North 
Carolina  aproximately  13,420,000,000  board  feet 
of  saw  timber  of  all  varieties. 

From  the  same  survey,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
annaul  cut  of  timber  in  the  State  now  averages  1,- 
342,000,000  board  feet,  or,  at  the  rate  of  the  pres- 
ent cut,  without  replacement,  enough  to  last  about 
ten  years.  Although  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
make  the  study  as  intensive  as  would  have  been 
necessary  to  obtain  the  most  complete  and  accur- 
ate status  of  the  forest  situation,  the  survey  does 
give  a  broad  view  of  the  situation  and  empha- 
sizes the  urgency  of  pursuing  a  wise  policy. 

Fifteen  years  ago  more  than  two  billion  feet  of 
timber  were  being  cut  annually  in  North  Carolina. 
Wood-using  industries,  with  the  decline  of  the 
available  timber  which  may  be  utilized  profitably 
must  go  to  other  States  for  their  supplies  unless 
North  Carolina  follows  a  policy  that  will  guar- 
antee the  full  benefits  to  the  public  of  the  most  ef- 
fective use  of  her  forest  lands. 

Of  a  total  forest  area  of  some  20  million  acres 
of  land,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  four 
million  acres  or  one-fifth  of  this  amount  that  are 
not  restocking  naturally  and  are,  therefore,  unpro- 
ductive or  virtually  so.  This  land,  for  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  the  remainder  of  the  forest  area  must  be 
brought  to  full  production  if  the  State  is  not  to 
suffer  losses  as  a  consequence  of  neglect  of  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  policy  which  is  being  advocated  and  striv- 
en actively  for  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 


tion and  Development  would  insure  a  continuous 
yield  of  timber  and  the  fullest  utilization  of  all  of 
the  benefits  of  this  great  natural  resource. 

For  the  realization  of  this  goal,  several  funda- 
mental problems  must  be  solved.  These  include 
the  prevention  of  fires,  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  most  destructive  force  to  the  forests;  a  re- 
form of  forest  land  taxation,  the  way  for  which 
would  be  opened  with  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution now  being  sought;  elimination  of  waste 
in  the  use  of  wood;  and  reforestation  of  cut-over 
lands. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment and  other  agencies  are  working  toward  the 
creation  of  a  "forest  conscience"  which  would 
implant  in  the  public  mind  a  realization  of  the 
problems  of  forestry  and  the  necessity  of  their  so- 
lution. With  the  achievement  of  this  purpose,  the 
necessary  steps  will  follow  quickly.  The  dedica- 
tion of  public  thought  to  this  point  is  the  pri- 
mary object  of  Carolina  Forest  Week. 


ABILITY  TO  SWIM  BELIEVED 
TO  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 

SCALLOP'S  GREAT  VALUE 


In  the  March  1  issue  of  Conservation  and  In- 
dustry some  excerpts  from  the  study  of  the  North 
Carolina  scallop,  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
also  one  of  the  least  known  of  seafoods  from  this 
State,  by  Dr.  James  S.  Gutsell  in  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries Document  No.  1043,  were  given. 

A  few  sidelights  on  the  life  habits  and  biology 
of  the  shellfish  as  taken  from  the  pamphlet  are 
interesting. 

Unlike  the  oyster  which  is  eaten  as  a  whole  af- 
ter being  removed  from  the  shell,  only  a  part  of 
the  scallop  is  consumed.  This  part  is  the  adduc- 
tor muscle  or  that  fleshy  part  by  which  the  shell 
is  given  motion. 

To  its  ability  to  swim,  Dr.  Gutsell  ascribes  a 
probable  reason  for  the  economic  value  of  the 
scallop.  Discussing  this  feature,  he  says:  "Obser- 
vation reveals  the  fact  that  in  swimming  a  scallop 
does  not  move  with  hinge  foremost,  as  would  be 
expected  from  the  action  of  clapping  the  shell,  but 
with  the  free  or  ventral  margin  forward,  as  if  the 
animal  was  biting  its  way  through  the  water. 

"This  method  of  progression  results  from  the 
action  of  the  scallop  in  closing  the  mantle  around 
most  of  the  free  margin  of  the  shell  just  before  it 
is  closed,  so  that  two  jets  of  water  are  directed 
hingeward  and  the  animal  is  forced  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.     To  give  these  jets  sufficient  force, 
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the  adductor  muscle  (the  'edible'  portion  of  the 
scallop)  has  been  developed  to  a  great  size. 
Hence,  if  it  were  not  for  its  habit  of  swimming, 
the  scallop  doubtless  would  be  used  as  little  for 
food  in  this  country  as  are  various  neglected 
shellfish." 

Another  unusual  feature  regarding  this  shellfish 
is  that  in  the  bay  scallop  (the  variety  used  for 
food)  both  sexes  are  present  in  one  individual. 
"Eggs  and  sperm"  says  the  author,  "are  to  be 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  visceral  mass,  but  in 
separate  areas. 

"In  mass,  the  sperms  are  white  or  cream  color- 
ed, the  eggs  pink  or  even  red.  To  observe  the 
gonads  it  may  be  necessary  to  rub  off  the  epitheli- 
um, which  often  is  pigmented  so  heavily  as  to  ob- 
scure the  underlying  tissue.  Although  the  writer 
has  secured,  experimentally,  the  fertilization  of 
eggs  of  one  individual  by  sperms  of  the  same  in- 
dividual, it  is  supposed  that  self-fertilization  oc- 
curs seldom.  Spawning  may  be  considered  to  be 
autumnal,  although  it  begins  as  early  as  midsum- 
mer and  continues  as  late  as  January.  Both  eggs 
and  sperms  are  cast  into  the  water,  in  which  the 
eggs  drift  and  the  sperms  swim  actively.  When 
a  sperm  comes  in  contact  with  an  egg,  fertiliza- 
tion occurs  and  development  begins." 


STATE  FORESTER  HOLMES 

APPOINTED  ON  COMMITTEE 


A  recent  announcement  of  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
to  formulate  a  definite  forest  policy  for  submis- 
sion to  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion carries  the  name  of  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes  as  a  member. 

The  committee  is  headed  by  Barrington  Moore 
as  chairman,  and  includes  in  its  membership  many 
of  the  leading  foresters  of  the  nation  among 
whom  many  are  well  known  in  North  Carolina. 

Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief  of  the  U.  S.  Biologi- 
cal Survey,  is  president  of  the  Society.  He  named 
the  personnel  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Holmes  is 
the  only  State  Forester  in  the  group. 

A  section  under  which  the  organization  request- 
ed the  appointment  of  the  committee  follows: 
"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  American  Foresters  be  and  hereby  is  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  problems 
presented  in  maintaining  the  productivity  of  the 
forest  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  to  devise 
and  recommend  for  consideration  and  action  by 
the  Society  policies  adequate  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems." 


Until  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  historic  Roanoke  Island  had  no  connection  with  other  parts  of 
the  State  except  by  water.  This  new  bridge  now  connects  the  island  with  the  beach.  Developers 
are  now  figuring  on  a  bridge  from  Powell's  Point  to  Kitty  Hawk,  which  will  give  direct  highway 
communication  to  the  island  from  the  mainland.     (Photo  by  D.  V.  Meekins,  Manteo.) 
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DEPARTMENT  STRESSING 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

IN  STATE'S  FOREST  WEEK 


FISHING  LICENSE  BLANKS 

AWAITING  LEGISLATURE 


Exploiting  every  effective  means  of  presenting 
a  message  to  the  people,  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  are  cen- 
tering their  attention  on  the  observance  of  Caro- 
lina Forest  Week  on  March  17-23,  which  includes 
Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  also  by  virtue  of  his 
office  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  in  a  proclamation,  has  urged  all 
schools,  women's  clubs,  luncheon  clubs,  and  other 
civic  organizations  as  well  as  individual  citizens  to 
take  part  in  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  programs  and 
other  activities  for  the  promotion  of  conservation. 
This  proclamation  is  printed  in  full  on  the  last 
page  of  this  publication. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, has  called  the  attention  of  all  school 
officials  to  the  importance  of  observance  of  the 
day,  which  falls  this  year  on  March  22. 

A  special  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  program  has  been 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  State  Forester  J. 
S.  Holmes  and  distributed  to  schools  and  other 
organizations.  The  gospel  of  conservation  will  be 
spread  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  by  a  variety  of  means 
including  furnishing  information  to  the  press,  talks 
before  schools  and  organizations,  and  radio. 

The  last  named  medium  of  communication  will 
be  stressed  to  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  with  stations  WBT, 
Charlotte;  WPTF,  Raleigh;  and  WWNC,  Ashe- 
ville;  for  a  series  of  broadcasts,  one  each  day  dur- 
ing the  week. 

These  talks  have  been  planned  so  that  all  im- 
portant features  of  a  forestry  policy  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  the  public  informed  as  to  what  the 
State  is  attempting  and  how  it  may  aid  in  the  ac- 
complishments of  these  purposes.  Among  those 
scheduled  to  talk  and  their  subjects  are: 

Sunday,  March  17,  "Use  of  the  Land,"  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes;  Monday,  "North  Carolina 
Forestry  Program,"  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips; 
Tuesday,  "Forestry  Practice  for  North  Carolina," 
Dr.  J.  V.  Hofmann,  Director  of  the  School  of 
Forestry,  N.  C.  State  College;  Wednesday,  "State- 
wide Forest  Protection,"  Chas.  H.  Flory,  Assis- 
tant Forester;  Thursday,  "Forest  and  Wild  Life," 
Paul  Kelly,  Manager  of  Public  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development;  Friday, 
"To  Cut  or  Not  to  Cut,"  H.  M.  Curran,  Market- 


Pending  the  disposal  of  a  proposed  general  ang- 
lers' license  bill  drawn  up  to  apply  to  the  State 
as  a  whole  which  has  been  before  the  General  As- 
sembly for  several  weeks,  the  Division  of  Inland 
Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  has  not  distributed  fishing  license 
blanks  under  the  old  act. 

With  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  draw- 
ing rapidly  to  a  close  it  is  expected  that  final 
plans  for  the  license  distribution  may  be  finished 
shortly. 

The  Fisheries  Committees  of  the  Houses  a  few 
days  ago  decided  to  recommend  a  compromise  bill 
for  the  original  Etheridge-Boyd-Mull  measure 
which  would  require  a  license  from  male  persons 
above  the  age  of  16  years  for  fishing  in  inland 
waters  of  the  State. 


WEATHER  FORECASTS  ARE 

INAUGURATED  AT  WINDSOR 


Inauguration  of  daily  telegraphic  weather  fore- 
cast reports  for  northeastern  North  Carolina  at 
Windsor  at  the  request  of  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  is  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 

Special  request  for  the  reports  was  made 
through  Chas.  H.  Flory,  Assistant  Forester  in 
charge  of  fire  control,  for  use  in  the  Forestry  Di- 
vision's operations  in  that  section. 

Previous  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  service, 
the  nearest  points  to  the  new  section  to  be  served 
were  at  Tarboro  in  Edgecombe  County  and  Ro- 
per in  Washington  County. 

The  report  is  received  at  10  a.  m.  daily  by  tele- 
graph directly  from  Washington,  D.  C,  giving  a 
forecast  of  weather  (whether  clear,  cloudy,  or  ex- 
pected precipitation),  temperature  (whether 
warmer  or  colder),  and  wind  direction  with  a 
general  statement  of  wind  velocity. 

The  forecast  will  be  received  at  the  office  of 
District  Forester  L.  A.  Carter  and  displayed  prom- 
inently for  public  information.  Inquiries  regard- 
ing weather  conditions  over  telephone  will  be 
cheerfully  answered  from  this  office. 

ing  Expert,  State  Department  of  Agriculture;  and 
Saturday,  "Why  Plant  Trees,"  F.  H.  Claridge, 
Assistant  Forester. 
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MEXICAN  CIVIL  WAR  HOLDS 

UP  SHIPMENTS  OF  QUAIL 


Revolutionary  activities  in  Mexico  are  retarding 
North  Carolina's  game  rehabilitation  program. 

Director  Wade  H.  Phillips  has  received  tele- 
graphic information  from  M.  E.  Bogle,  importer 
of  Mexican  quail,  that  shipments  of  the  birds  from 
the  southern  republic  on  an  order  from  this  State 
have  been  held  up  by  the  civil  disturbances  below 
the  border. 

Two  thousand  pairs  of  Mexican  quail  were  or- 
dered several  months  ago  from  the  importer  for 
distribution  in  depleted  covers  in  various  parts  of 
North  Carolina.  Last  spring  the  first  distribution 
of  the  quail  was  made  in  this  State  and  results  of 
stockings  have  been  reported  from  most  sections 
as  being  highly  satisfactory. 

Whether  the  hostilities  will  hold  up  the  ship- 
ments for  such  a  length  of  time  as  will  prevent 
their  receipt  early  enough  for  distribution  cannot 
be  forseen  at  this  time  or  at  least  until  further  ad- 
vices are  sent  from  the  border. 


LATE  J.  G.  PETERS  LAST 

MESSAGE   IS   PUBLISHED 


J.  G.  Peters,  late  Assistant  Forester  of  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  during  a  long  and  useful 
public  service  continually  manifested  a  special 
interest  in  the  forestry  problems  of  the  Southern 
States. 

It  is,  therefore,  eminently  fitting  that  one  of 
his  last  products,  a  statement  entitled  "Woods 
Burning  in  the  South,"  should  be  broadcasted 
throughout  the  territory  to  which  it  referred. 
This  has  been  done  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  in  Circular  20,  recent- 
ly  off  the  press. 

In  the  preface,  Director  Wade  H.  Phillips  says: 
"In  order  that  the  people  of  North  Carolina  may 
understand  the  importance  of  conserving  their 
natural  resources,  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  has  by  public  utterance 
and  through  published  material  sought  to  show 
the  close  relationship  between  forests  and  game, 
between  soil  protection  and  fishing,  between 
burning  the  woods  and  destruction  of  wild  life. 

"While  this  paper  does  not  deal  with  these 
broader  aspects  of  woods  burning  it  does  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  remedy 
for  forest  fires,  which  is  fixing  responsibility  on 
the  individual.    I,  therefore,  commend  this  leaflet 


to  all  sportsmen  and  lovers  of  wild  life  as  well 
as  to  landowners,  lumbermen  and  all  other  users 
of  our  forest  lands." 

State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  in  the  foreword, 
declares  that  he  has  hopes  that  the  circular  will 
assist  the  State  Forest  Service  in  opening  the 
way  for  State-wide  protection  of  the  forests 
from   fires. 

The  statement  begins  by  reciting  how  fires 
prevent  prosperity  because  of  the  huge  economic 
losses  resulting  from  their  annual  ravages.  "Like 
the  boll  weevil,  the  malaria  germ,  and  the  cattle 
tick,  the  woods  burner  drags  down  business  and 
undermines  the  general  welfare.  Because  of  him 
only  a  small  percentage  of  merchantable  second 
growth  timber,  which  could  have  replaced  the 
virgin  stand,  is  now  available  on  cut-over  lands." 


Soon  North  Carolinians  and  visitors  will  begin 
their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  coast  to  indulge  in 
the  wide  variety  of  sport  found  there.  Oregon 
Inlet  is  one  of  those  spots  where  the  recreation 
seeker  can  find  sport  to  his  heart's  content.  Here 
is  the  residt  of  a  fishing  trip  in  that  locality, 
showing  a  catch  of  trout. 
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DEPARTMENT  IS  SEEKING 

STATE'S  REPRESENTATION 


ENGINEERS  FIND  DIKES 

ALONG  ROANOKE  SOUND 


Representation  for  North  Carolina  exporters  on 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  is  being 
sought  through  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Park  Mathewson,  trade  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment, has  been  carrying  on  correspondence  with 
the  secretary  of  the  council  with  this  object  in 
view. 

The  organization  includes  within  its  member- 
ship outstanding  executives  of  some  of  the  larg- 
est concerns  in  the  nation.  James  A.  Farrell, 
head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  is  president. 

The  sixteenth  annual  foreign  trade  convention 
of  the  council  will  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
April  17-19,  1929.  Some  of  the  important  topics 
that  will  be  considered  include  merchandising, 
credit,  advertising,  banking,  shipping,  and  import- 
ing. 


TRADE    SECRETARY    SENDS 

OUT   STATE   PUBLICATION 


A  short  time  ago,  C.  Grant  Issacs,  District 
Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  at  Charlotte,  sent  out  copies 
of  "North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to  Live" 
to  all  of  the  28  branch  offices  of  the  Bureau 
in  this  County  and  the  56  foreign  offices. 

Here  is  one  of  the  acknowledgements  which 
he  received:  "You  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  about  one  hour  after  this  beautifully  illus- 
trated publication  was  received,  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Hercules  Power  Company  happen- 
ed to  see  it  on  our  magazine  rack  and  he  be- 
came so  interested  in  it  that  he  asked  if  we 
would  loan  it  to  him  for  a  few  days.  He  men- 
tioned that  he  is  thinking  of  taking  his  family 
to  some  of  your  wonderful  resorts  for  a  few 
weeks'  vacation.  I  believe  he  has  his  eye  on 
Pinehurst." 


An  exhibit  at  the  annual  fair  at  Wilson  on 
March  4-9,  sponsored  by  the  American  Legion 
placed  by  the  Divisions  of  Forestry  and  Game  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, drew  thousands  of  interested  spectators. 
Forestry  and  game  educational  pictures  were  also 
shown  at  the  exposition. 


Century-old  dikes  protecting  the  great  Caledo- 
nia State  Prison  Farm  in  Halifax  County  from  the 
waters  of  the  Roanoke  River  were  declared  after 
a  recent  inspection  by  Thorndike  Saville,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
Engineering,  and  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  Assistant  En- 
gineer, to  be  in  good  condition. 

The  inspection  of  the  engineers  was  made  at  the 
request  of  George  Ross  Pou,  Superintendent  of  the 
State  Prison,  who  desired  to  ascertain  its  condi- 
tion in  interest  of  the  protection  of  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  fertile  farmlands  along  the  river  low- 
lands. 

According  to  stories  which  have  come  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  huge  dikes  were  built 
by  the  late  Governor  Johnston  with  slave  labor 
years  previous  to  the  Civil  War.  Since  their 
construction  fully  matured  trees  have  grown  up 
along  the  banks. 

Mr.  Saville  has  recommended  to  the  prison 
authorities  that  the  trees  be  removed  from  the 
levees  and  that  the  roots  be  carefully  extricated 
to  prevent  damage. 


CAROLINA  FORESTERS 

PLAY  IMPORTANT  PART 


The  importance  of  the  part  which  North  Caro- 
lina is  playing  in  the  advancement  of  forestry 
in  the  Southern  States  and  in  the  nation  at  large 
is  illustrated  in  the  important  parts  taken  by 
foresters  from  this  State  or  those  who  have 
served  here  at  the  recent  annual  covention  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association  in  Jackson- 
ville, Florida. 

During  the  morning  session  of  Thursday, 
Febraury  28,  Harry  Lee  Baker,  former  Assistant 
State  Forester  of  North  Carolina,  and  who  now 
holds  the  same  position  in  Florida,  spoke  on 
"The  Possibilities  of  a  Fireless  South."  Col. 
Joseph  H.  Pratt,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association 
and  former  director  of  the  old  Geological  and 
Economical  Survey,  was  scheduled  to  preside 
at  the  afternoon  session. 

The  same  afternoon,  Reuben  B.  Robertson, 
president  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company,  Can- 
ton, was  on  the  program  for  a  paper  entitled 
"The  Age  of  Wood  Fibre  and  What  It  Offers  the 
South."  At  the  evening  session  on  the  same 
day,  W.   C.   McCormick,  former  Assistant  State 
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Forester  of  North  Carolina,  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  talks,  motion  pictures,  and  lantern  slides 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  American  Fores- 
try Association's  educational  project  in  Florida, 
Georgia,   and   Mississippi. 

H.  M.  Sebring,  former  district  forester  at 
Lenoir  and  now  filling  a  similar  position  in 
Florida,  on  March  1,  gave  a  demonstration  of 
fire  control  plants  in  a  private  protective  asso- 
ciation in  Florida. 

Chas.  H.  Flory,  Assistant  Forester,  repre- 
sented the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  at  the  convention.  Other  fores- 
ters from  the  State  who  attended  were  H.  M. 
Curran,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  J.  V. 
Hofmann,  director  of  the  new  school  of  forestry 
at  State  College. 


RETAIL  TRADE  REPORTS 

PROMISED  STATE  CITIES 

IF  CO-OPERATION  COMES 


Reports  of  the  condition  of  retail  trade  each 
month  are  in  prospect  for  leading  cities  of  North 
Carolina  if  sufficient  co-operation  can  be  obtained 
from  managers  of  stores. 

A  comitment  to  this  effect  was  made  in  a  com- 
munication received  recently  by  Park  Mathewson, 
Department  statistician,  from  F.  E.  Broyles,  sta- 
tistical manager  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 


Richmond  on  condition  that  reports  are  received 
from  three  or  more  representative  retail  establish- 
ments in  each  of  these  cities.  Mr.  Broyles  ex- 
pressed interest  in  making  these  reviews  especially 
in  the  following  cities:  Charlotte,  Winston-Salem, 
Asheville,  Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Durham,  and  Wil- 
mington. 

Efforts  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  trade  organizations,  and 
merchandising  establishments  in  the  compilation  of 
necessary  information  are  to  be  followed  up  by 
Mr.  Mathewson. 

These  monthly  reports,  are  carried  on  in  a  num- 
ber of  states.  Where  they  are  made,  they  are  used 
extensively  by  business  men  to  serve  various 
angles  of  trade,  being  especially  a  good  index  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  public  and  providing 
information  on  which  comparisons  are  made  and 
future  business  planned. 

Department  of  Conservation  officials  are  eager 
to  have  the  reviews  made  for  North  Carolina 
cities,  both  for  the  information  of  the  public  and 
for  business. 


Fifty  trees  in  North  Carolina  produce  mer- 
chantable timber,  says  H.  M.  Curran,  forester  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  has  recently 
written  an  enlightening  discussion  of  the  principal 
species  of  trees  for  the  Agricultural  Review  of 
February  25. 


This  enormous  pit  shows  the  scope  of  some  of  the  mining  operations  in  North  Carolina.  The 
State  is  the  largest  producer  of  residual  kaolin  clay  in  the  nation.  The  pit  pictured  here  is  near 
Spruce  Pine,  and  is  the  property  of  the  Harris  Clay  Company. 
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GOSSETT   GIVES   VIEWS 

ON   TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 

IN  ANALYSIS  CONDITION 


After  America  entered  the  World  War  there 
was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  cotton  goods 
and  yarns  of  all  descriptions.  Under  the  urge  of 
the  Government  to  speed  up  production,  a  great 
many  of  the  Southern  mills  which  had  formerly 
co-operated  on  a  day  run  schedule  began  to  op- 
erate their  plants  day  and  night.  Production  was 
also  greatly  increased  in  New  England.  In  addi- 
tion, many  new  mills  were  built  and  the  industry 
went  forward  full  steam  ahead  until  the  late 
summer  of  1920  when  the  first  evidence  of  the 
disastrous  period  of  deflation  of  1921  became 
apparent. 

Instead  of  slowing  down  production  at  that 
time,  the  mills  continued  full  time  operations 
until  the  Spring  of  1921  when  they  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  large  surplus  of  un- 
salable goods.  To  complicate  matters  further, 
it  was  then  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the 
industry  was  geared  up  to  a  productive  capacity 
far  beyond  normal  requirements.  Therefore  the 
natural  and  logical  procedure  was  for  the  industry 
at  once  to  adjust  itself  to  this  situation. 

For  a  time,  most  of  the  leading  mills  in  the 
country  attempted  to  do  this  with  the  result 
that  the  surplus  stocks  were  gradually  liquidated 
and  by  1923  the  industry  again  found  itself  on 
a  comparatively  healthy  basis.  But  this  period 
of  improvement  was  of  short  duration.  By  1924, 
due  to  this  excess  productive  capacity  and  the 
failure  of  the  mills  to  regulate  production  to 
demand,  the  industry  again  found  itself  with 
large  stocks  of  surplus  goods  which  made  it 
necessary  to  go  through  another  long  period  of 
liquidation  and  severe  losses. 

Subsequent  to  this,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  industry  continued  to  repeat  the  mistakes 
of  the  past  with  the  result  that  by  the  Spring 
of  1926  the  situation  became  so  alarming  that 
many  of  our  leading  mill  executives  realized 
that  some  heroic  steps  must  be  taken  to  save 
the  industry  from  ultimate  ruin.  As  a  result 
of  this,  the  Cotton-Textile  Institute  was  formed. 
This  organization  was  perfected  in  the  Fall  of 
1926  but  did  not  commence  to  function  actively 
until  several  months  later.  In  a  word,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Institute  is  to  collect  and  dissemi- 
nate trade  statistics  and  other  vital  information 
so  as  to  enable  each  manufacturer  to  conduct 
his   business    intelligently.      In    addition,    through 


its  research  department,  the  Institute  is  actively 
engaged  in  efforts  to  find  new  uses  for  cotton 
goods.  It  is  also  aiding  the  idustry  in  trying 
to  find  new  markets  for  its  goods,  especially  in 
Foreign  fields,  and  it  is  otherwise  trying  to  guide 
the  industry  in  every  proper  way.  To  those 
who  are  well  informed  it  is  recognized  that  the 
work  of  the  Institution  has  already  been  very 
helpful  along  these  lines  and  while  conditions 
are  still  far  from  satisfactory,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  industry  is  today  operating  on  a 
sounder  and  healthier  basis  than  at  any  time 
since  the  War. 

But  there  are  still  other  fundamental  causes 
for  the  failure  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  to 
become  stabilized  on  a  fair  basis  of  earnings. 
Of  all  industries  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sensitive 
to  the  whims  of  fashion  and  in  recent  years  it 
has  suffered  very  much  through  its  failure  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
style  changes.  Recently  the  Cotton-Textile  In- 
stitute has  interested  itself  in  this  phase  of  the 
situation  and  many  leaders  in  the  industry  are 
begining  to  realize  the  importance  of  trying  to 
accomodate  themselves  to  these  new  conditions. 

Unfortunately,  a  great  many  manufacturers 
still  seem  committed  to  a  policy  of  so-called 
mass  production.  Under  existing  conditions,  such 
a  policy  is  not  only  unsound  but,  if  persisted 
in,  it  cannot  fail  to  result  disastrously.  These 
people  evidently  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
while  in  former  years  production  problems  arose 
from  the  need  for  increased  and  more  economi- 
cal production,  that  the  real  production  problem 
at  this  time  is  one  of  accomodating  itself  to  the 
consumer's  demand.  In  other  words,  mass  pro- 
duction is  alright  if  an  analysis  of  the  consumer's 
requirements  clearly  established  that  the  goods 
so  produced  can  readily  be  sold  on  a  profitable 
basis.  But  there  is  not  evidence  at  this  time 
that  any  of  the  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  standard  cotton  cloths  and  yarns  can  safely 
operate  on  a  basis  of  uninterrupted  mass  pro- 
duction. 

Therefore,  in  attempting  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion, I  may  sum  it  up  in  a  word  by  again  saying 
the  industry  is  today  fundamentally  on  a  sound 
basis  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  future 
cannot  be  faced  with  great  hope  and  confidence 
provided  the  mills  will  guard  against  repeating 
the  ruinous  mistake  of  recent  years. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  production  of  the 
individual  mills  be  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 
It  is  of  equal  importance  that  the  merchandis- 
ing  end    be    given    more    careful    attention    than 
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ever  before.  Mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  style  goods  must  keep  more  fully 
informed  as  to  the  trend  of  fashion  and  govern 
their  operations  accordingly.  If  these  policies  are 
faithfully  carried  out,  it  is  confidently  believed 
that  the  cotton  textile  industry  will  soon  emerge 
from  its  prolonged  period  of  depression  and 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  most 
successful  of  America's  great  basic  industries. — 
B.  B.  Gossctt  in  Southern  Textile  Bulletin. 


ETHERIDGE  POINTS  OUT 

COMMERCIAL  FISHERY 

IMPORTANCE  TO  STATE 


FLOOD  STAGE  ON  RIVERS 

OF  EASTERN  CAROLINA  IS 

MEASURED  BY  ENGINEERS 


High  water  in  Piedmont  and  Eastern  Caro- 
lina rivers,  at  the  end  of  several  days  of  hard 
rains  during  the  first  part  of  March  for  the 
second  time  within  six  months  resulted  in  the 
dispatch  of  a  corps  of  engineers  by  the  Division 
of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  to 
gaginc  station  points  for  the  measurement  of 
stream   flow. 

Four  engineers  of  the  Division  began  measure- 
ment of  flows  on  the  headquarters  of  the  Yadkin, 
Deep,  Haw,  and  Flat  Rivers  on  Saturday,  March 
2.  The  flood  stage  was  followed  down  the 
streams  through  the  lower  gaging  stations,  and 
the  engineers  were  in  the  field  the  greater  part  of 
the  succeeding  week. 

One  of  the  gagers  was  stationed  at  Fayette- 
ville  for  continuous  measurements  during  the 
rise  and  fall  on  the  Cape  Fear  at  that  point. 

Sixty-six  gaging  stations  are  now  in  operation 
in  North  Carolina  by  the  Division,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
measurements  of  high  water  flow  are  often  car- 
ried out  under  extreme  difficulties,  but  they  are 
necessary  as  basic  data  for  ascertaining  the  quanti- 
ty of  water  borne  by  the  major  streams.  The 
data  are  utilized  by  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  in 
navigation  and  flood  studies,  practically  all  of 
their  detailed  plans  being  founded  on  funda- 
mental stream   flow  data. 


More  than  4,000  interested  spectators  in  Cum- 
berland and  Hoke  Counties  were  present  at  show- 
ings of  forestry  educational  films  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  February  according  to  a  report  of 
Chas.  H.  Hearn,  operator,  to  Assistant  Forester 
Chas.  H.  Flory. 


The  term  "fishing"  to  those  who  live  away  from 
the  sea  coast  implies  generally  the  idea  of  ang- 
ling with  a  hook  and  line  or  with  more  modern 
tackle. 

Down  on  the  Carolina  coast,  however,  fishing 
is  one  of  the  chief  means  of  livelihood  for  thous- 
ands of  the  population,  and  the  production  and 
marketing  of  fish  is  the  leading  industry  in  many 
localities.  Here  the  method  of  taking  sea  prod- 
ucts is  as  different  from  those  employed  inland  as 
the  English  language  varies  from  foreign  tongues. 

The  hardships  undergone  by  the  commercial 
fisherman  and  the  perils  which  he  faces  is  a  drama 
of  life  that  is  interesting  to  every  person,  and  a 
recital  of  a  few  of  them  would  supply  human  in- 
terest of  the  most  stirring  type.  However,  the 
speaker  is  here  to  tell  you  something  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  fishing  industry  to  the  State  as  a 
whole  and  especially  to  the  section  which  is  the 
scene  of  operations. 

A  general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  fishing  wa- 
ters of  North  Carolina  will  give  some  conception 
of  the  field  of  operations  of  the  fishermen.  Be- 
tween that  narrow  strip  of  land  known  as  "The 
Banks"  and  the  mainland  there  is  an  area  of  some 
3,000  square  miles  in  our  Sound  waters,  a  territory 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  and  about  as  large  as  that  state  and  Dela- 
ware combined. 

North  Carolina  has  a  coast  line  of  some  300 
miles,  bordered  for  much  of  this  distance  by  small 
inland  seas,  known  as  sounds  which,  together 
with  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  larger  rivers  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprise  the  most  valuable 
fishing  waters  of  the  State.  Pamlico,  the  largest 
of  these  sounds,  is  known  as  one  of  the  roughest 
bodies  of  inland  water  in  the  world  and  the  larg- 
est sound  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  size  is  so  large 
that  vessels  thereon  are  often  out  of  sight  of  land 
for  extended  periods. 

The  principal  fishing  waters  of  the  coastal  sec- 
tion include  Currituck,  Albemarle,  Roanoke,  Cro- 
atan,  Pamlico,  Core  Bogue,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  sounds  and  the  large  rivers  like  the  Cho- 
wan, Roanoke,  Pamlico,  Alligator,  Perquimans, 
Neuse,  and  Cape  Fear  which  empty  into  the 
sounds. 

Because  of  the  great  volume  of  food  fish  taken 
from  Core  Sound,  fisheries  authorities  declare  that 
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its  bottom  is  more  valuable  than  the  same  amount 
of  area  in  many  of  the  best  agricultural  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  seafoods 
taken  from  North  Carolina  waters  is  around  $3,- 
000,000  and  that  a  similar  amount  is  invested  in 
equipment  and  improvements  used  in  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  industry.  An  army  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  workers  is  employed  in  various 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  some  50,000  persons 
are  dependent  upon  sea  products  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  making  the  commercial  fisheries  one  of 
the  largest  industries  of  the  State. 

Because  of  the  primary  importance  of  commer- 
cial fishing  to  the  dependent  population  and  to 
the  State  as  a  whole  as  a  source  of  food  supply, 
the  protection  and  development  of  the  industry  is 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. These  functions  come  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, with  headquarters  at  Morehead  City. 

In  order  to  safeguard  properly  the  interests  of 
the  commercial  fishermen,  certain  regulations  for 
the  protection  of  food  and  shellfish  during  spawn- 
ing seasons,  keeping  open  lanes  of  passage  for  the 
fish,  and  establishing  minimum  size  limits  have 
been  placed  in  effect.  Without  these  and  other 
protective  measures,  it  can  only  be  expected  that 
the  productivity  of  our  waters  will  gradually  de- 
cline and  an  important  source  of  revenue  and  food 
supply  gradually  become  exhausted. 

The  Conservation  Department,  in  co-operation 
with  State  and  Federal  health  authorities,  main- 
tains a  close  supervision  over  the  industry,  assur- 
ing the  public  of  the  highest  sanitary  quality  of 
North  Carolina  sea  products  protecting  the  mar- 
kets for  the  benefit  of  the  fishermen. 

Health  authorities  declare  that  fish  is  one  of 
the  most  important  and  healthful  of  all  foods, 
especially  since  it  contains  a  quantity  of  mineral 
matter,  especially  iodine,  a  certain  amount  of 
which  is  necessary  for  every  person  in  order  to 
maintain  good  health.  Shellfish  and  other  food 
fish  when  properly  prepared,  are  easily  digestible. 

With  the  problems  of  assuring  a  permanent 
supply  of  fish  life  being  studied  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  other  agencies  with 
hopes  of  solution,  one  of  the  chief  problems  fac- 
ing the  fisheries  industry  is  that  of  markets. 

The  shellfish  season  is  now  open,  and  the  main 
food  fish  seasons  are  beginning  to  open,  giving  the 
housewife  a  wide  variety  of  choice  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  her  menu.    Oysters,  escallops,  shad,  and 


other  varieties  of  fish  arouse  the  appetites  of 
thousands  of  persons.  North  Carolina  shellfish 
have  been  on  the  markets  for  several  months  and 
shad  season  will  soon  be  in  full  swing. 

These  sea  products  are  furnished  from  North 
Carolina  waters  in  abundance  and  are  of  the 
highest  quality.  The  demand  for  the  Tar  Heel 
product  is  growing  annually  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  as  more  consumers  realize  the  variety  and 
quality  of  these  foods.  You  may  ask  your  dealer 
for  North  Carolina  sea  foods  with  the  assurance 
that  you  will  receive  the  best  available.  Any 
questions  regarding  North  Carolina  sea  foods  will 
be  cheerfully  answered  by  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson, 
Fisheries  Commissioner,  Morehead  City,  North 
Carolina — Radio  address  by  R.  Bruce  Etheridge, 
Member  of  General  Assembly  from  Dare  County 
and  of  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development. 


PROPOSED  ANGLERS  ACT 

NECESSARY  TO  SUPPORT 

PROGRAM  OF  FISHERIES 


For  four  years  the  State  hatcheries  have  been 
operated  chiefly  on  direct  appropriations  from 
the  General  Assembly,  but  no  fund  has  been 
recommended  this  year  for  the  purpose  and 
these  institutions  face  being  curtailed  greatly 
in  their  operations  or  being  closed  entirely  un- 
less means  are  provided  for  their  support.  The 
Budget  Advisory  Bureau  in  the  bill  now  before 
the  joint  committees  on  appropriation  of  the 
General  Assembly  did  not  provide  support  of  the 
hatcheries  on  the  grounds  that  this  work  should 
be  self-supporting,  figuring  on  the  enactment  of  a 
State-wide  anglers'  law.  Such  a  bill  has  been 
offered  in  the  House  by  Representatives  R. 
Bruce  Etheridge,  J.  R.  Boyd  and  J.  M.  Mull, 
and  the  future  of  the  inland  fisheries  program 
rests  largely  on  its  outcome. 

The  hatcheries  represent  an  investment  of  ap- 
proximately $170,000,  and  the  necessity  of  cur- 
tailing operation  would,  besides  entailing  a  large 
economic  loss,  mean  a  waste  of  previous  ac- 
complishments in  stream  stocking.  Thousands  of 
dollars  have  also  been  spent  by  sportsmen  in 
the  construction  of  nursery  ponds  for  rearing 
baby  fish  from  the  hatcheries.  Without  the 
output  of  baby  fish  these  investments  would  be 
rendered  useless. 

Approximately  $45,000  annually  has  been  re- 
quired to  run  the  hatcheries  and  to  provide 
warden  service  for  the  protection  of  fishing 
waters.     The  total  amount  of  funds  in  sight  is 
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the  receipts  from  the  game  license  law,  which 
requires  permits  only  from  those  using  rod  and 
reel,  jointed  rod,  or  who  fish  by  casting.  Average 
annual  collections  from  this  source  have  amount- 
ed to  about  $17,000. 

The  immediate  financial  consideration  is,  how- 
ever, only  secondary  to  the  other  angles  of  a 
comprehensive  program  to  make  the  fishing 
waters  of  the  State  more  attractive.  It  is  an 
investment  of  incalculable  moment,  involving 
social  aspect  that  go  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
best  citizenship. 

Increasing  demands  for  recreational  facilities 
with  the  growth  of  large  urban  populations  and 
the  necessity  of  providing  more  wild  life  for 
their  sport  makes  it  necessary  that  the  State  take 
a  part  in  providing  beyond  the  natural  production 
of  fish  life.  It  has  been  acertained  long  since 
that  unassisted,  Nature  cannot  provide  sufficient 
of  the  finny  tribe  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  fish- 
ermen. 

Besides  furnishing  thousands  of  residents  of  the 
State  with  facilities  for  their  favorite  sport,  num- 
bers of  non-residents  come  to  North  Carolina 
to  indulge  in  the  ancient  pastime  of  fishing.  If 
they  can  be  assured  that  streams  are  well  stocked 
in  the  State  numerous  others  will  come  for  va- 
cations, spending  large  sums  of  money  and  prais- 
ing its  attractiveness  to  others.  Of  these  non- 
residends  a  proportion  will  become  permanent 
residents  and  help  to  build  the  State  and  create 
new  taxable  values. 

A  recent  tabulation  provided  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  shows 
that  37  of  the  48  states  of  the  Union  require 
anglers'  license  in  some  form  by  means  of  which 
funds  for  carrying  out  a  fish  conservation  pro- 
gram are  provided. 

During  the  four  years  of  operation,  the  State 
hatcheries  have  provided  some  15,000,000  baby 
fish  for  release  in  suitable  waters.  In  numerous 
places,  fish  life  had  almost  disappeared,  and 
many  of  these  have  been  repopulated  and  fish- 
ing facilities  restored.  Other  sections  have  watch- 
ed the  supply  diminish  until  a  serious  need  for  re- 
stocking is  plainly  evident.  Plans  have  been  laid 
for  restocking  as  steadily  as  is  possible  in  all  of 
the  best  fishing  waters,  and  the  anglers'  fee  is 
the  proper  source  of  income. 

The  pending  bill  requires  a  license  for  all  male 
fishermen  beyond  the  age  of  16.  Amounts  of 
the  licenses  are  as  follows:  resident  State,  $2.10; 
and  non-resident,  $3.10.  Residents  are  defined  as 
those  persons  who  have  lived  in  the  State  at  least 


six  months  previous  to  the  time  when  application 
is  made  for  license. 

No  licenses  are  to  be  required  for  fishing  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean  or  the  waters  of  any  of  the 
sounds.  Owners  of  farms  or  other  lands  who 
reside  thereon  throughout  the  year  or  members 
of  their  families  would  not  be  obliged  to  obtain 
licenses.  No  licenses  would  be  required  of  per- 
sons fishing  in  their  home  county. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  all  moneys 
collected  under  its  operation  shall  be  used  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment "in  the  work  of  propagating  and  protecting 
tration  of  the  Inland  Fishing  Laws  and  for  no 
other  purpose." 


BRYSON  SEES  PROSPECTS 

OF  GLASS-MAKING  PLANT 
ERECTION  IN  N.  CAROLINA 


A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  in  pros- 
pect for  North  Carolina,  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson,  who  has  recently  made  a  survey  of  ma- 
terials which  are  proposed  for  use  in  the  process, 
believes. 

The  State  geologist  has  recently  returned  from 
Gaston  County  where  he  investigated  reported  de- 
posits of  quartzite.  According  to  his  observations, 
materials  of  the  highest  grade  are  present  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  proposed  plants  for 
an  indefinite  number  of  years. 

The  quartzite  is  described  by  Geologist  Bryson 
as  being  of  an  unusually  pure  white  color,  and  an 
analysis  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Randolph  of  N.  C.  State 
College  shows  only  a  trace  of  iron.  The  ore  was 
found  in  a  lens  of  100  feet  in  width  and  can  be 
traced  over  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

Two  companies,  Geologist  Bryson  ascertained, 
are  contemplating  the  establishment  of  glass 
plants  which  would  be  the  first  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  second  in  either  Carolina.  The  State 
Geologist  declares  that  other  of  the  important  in- 
gredients for  making  glass,  limestone  and  feld- 
spar, are  present  in  large  amounts  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Linestones  are  to  be  had  in  Cherokee  and 
Henderson  Counties,  and  the  Spruce  Pine  section 
is  the  largest  feldspar  producing  district  in  the 
country.  Both  are  conveniently  situated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quartzite  deposits  in  Gaston 
County. 


PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 

ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY 


Having  a  deep  interest  in  the  rural  dweller  and  his  problems,  and  realizing  the  vital 
importance  of  trees  and  birds  to  the  North  Carolina  landowner  and  farmer,  an  aver- 
age of  one-half  of  whose  farm  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of  a  timber  crop ;  and 
knowing  the  value  of  our  wood-using  industries  to  the  well  being  of  our  State;  and 
following  the  precedent  set  by  former  Chief  Executives  since  the  establishment  by  law 
of  Arbor  Day; 

I,  O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  do  hereby  designate 
and  proclaim  Friday,  March  22,  1929,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  in  North  Carolina,  to  be 
observed  by  the  schools  and  children  of  the  State  by  appropriate  exercises  as  set  forth 
and  arranged  by  the  responsible  school  authorities  with  the  object  of  imparting  to  the 
younger  generation  a  real  appreciation  of  the  present  and  future  value  of  our  varied 
forest  and  wild  life  resources.  The  relation  of  birds  to  the  control  of  the  insect  pests 
which  increasingly  menace  our  farm  crops  is  only  beginning  to  be  understood,  but  we 
know  that  without  their  aid  both  farming  and  forestry  would  be  impossible. 

Our  sister  state  of  South  Carolina  is  joining  with  us  in  observing  Carolina  Forest 
Week  March  17-23  which  includes  our  Arbor  Day,  as  an  appropriate  time  to  empha- 
size by  word  and  action,  the  Arbor  Day  lesson  of  love  of  tree  and  bird  life. 

I,  therefore,  urge  all  schools,  women's  clubs,  luncheon  clubs  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  all  individual  citizens  to  encourage  and  take  part  in  such  suitable  cele- 
brations as  tree  planting,  school  exercises  and  other  activities  which  will  enforce  the 
lesson  of  conservation  during  Carolina  Forest  Week  and  North  Carolina  Arbor  Day. 

Done  at  our  city  of  Raleigh  in  this  State  of  North  Carolina  this  26th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1929  and  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-third  year  of  our 
American  independence. 

Signed: 


Q.  /W  4*~&u" 


Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


& 


Secretary  to  Governor. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  RANKS 

THIRD  IN  WATER  POWER 

DEVELOPED  IN  COUNTRY 


From  fifth  place  the  previous  year,  North 
Carolina  advanced  to  third  at  the  beginning  of 
1029  in  the  total  installed  capacity  of  water 
power  among  all  of  the  states,  according  to  figures 
released  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 

The  tabulation  shows  an  installed  capacity  of 
814,000  horsepower  at  the  beginning  of  1020 
with  a  total  of  120  plants.  North  Carolina  is 
credited  with  having  six  per  cent  of  the  total 
water  wheel  capacity  in  the  entire  country. 

During  the  last  twelve  months,  North  Carolina 
passed  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Washington 
which  were  ahead  in  tabulations  at  the  beginning 
of  1028.  The  new  figures  place  the  Tar  Heel 
State  in  the  fore  among  all  of  her  Southern 
neighbors. 

In  the  South,  next  to  North  Carolina  in  total 
developed  horsepower  is  Alabama  with  700,085 
capacity  in  water-driven  generating  wheels; 
South  Carolina  comes  third  with  574,000  horse- 
power; and  Georgia,  fourth,  with  543,685  horse- 
power capacity. 

According  to  figures  supplied  by  the  Division 
of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  showed  an  increase  of 
130,000  horsepower  in  water  wheels  during  1028. 
At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  the  installed  capa- 
city was  675,000  horsepower. 

The  large  increase  in  capacity  is  due  to  the 
addition  of  new  plants  and  the  efficient  tabula- 
tions of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
Engineering  which  has  made  a  thorough  enum- 
eration of  the  generating  units  in  the  State. 

Regarding  hydro-electric  developments  in  the 
United  States,  the  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  says: 

"The  total  capacity  of  water  wheels  installed 
in  water-power  plants  of  100  horsepower  or  more 
in  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1020,  was 
13,571,530  horsepower,  an  increase  of  1,275,530 
horsepower,  or  10.4  per  cent  during  1028.  The 
increase  in  1027  was  only  575,000  horsepower. 
The  gain  in  1028  was,  therefore,  more  than 
twice  during  1027. 

"Water-power  development  is  apparently  pro- 


ceeding without  being  handicapped  by  the  keener 
competition  caused  by  the  remarkable  advance 
in  the  efficiency  of  fuel-burning  plants  since  1010. 
It  is  probably  true  that  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  construction  of  water-power 
plants  will  be  restricted  by  the  advantages  of 
modern  steam  plants,  but  the  increase  in  the  de- 
veloped water  power  in  recent  years  apparently 
indicates  that  this  time  has  not  yet  arrived." 


MACON  COUNTY  WARDEN 

FINDS  HICKORY  SUPPLY 


J.  J.  Mann,  of  Franklin,  Macon  County  Game 
Warden,  has  written  to  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
that  he  has  found  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of 
red  hickory  in  his  county  suitable  to  supply  a 
plant  which  has  inquired  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  for  this  material. 

The  firm  which  is  seeking  hickory  of  12  to 
18  inches  in  diameter,  has  assured  the  Depart- 
ment of  its  desire  to  reopen  a  plant  which  has 
been  discontinued  in  this  State,  provided  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  raw  material  could  be  delivered 
at  Brevard  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Warden  Mann  has  notified  State  Forester 
Holmes  that  there  is  a  supply  of  this  timber  in 
Macon  County  within  easy  access  to  railroad. 


MANGANESE  PRODUCTION 

MAY  BE  STARTED  IN  STATE 


The  Manganese  Mining  Company,  of  Brevard, 
Transylvania  County,  has  been  organized  for  the 
purpose    of    exploiting    deposits    of    this    mineral. 

Considerable  prospecting  is  being  done,  and 
shafts  sunk  down  to  a  distance  show  promising 
ore  bodies.  According  to  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson,  analyses  reveal  an  ore  containing  about 
53  per  cent  of  manganese,  but  low  in  silica  and 
phosphorus. 

This  ore  body,  according  to  the  State  Geologist, 
is  about  3  1-2  to  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  the 
vein  has  been  traced  several  hundred  feet  along 
the  surface  and  to  a  depth  of  about  300  feet. 
It   occurs  in   the  form   of  pyrolusite. 

With  manganese  quoted  at  price  of  between 
$30  and  $80  per  ton,  Geologist  Bryson  believes 
that  there  is  apparently  a  good  prospect  for  the 
development  of  this  mineral  in  North   Carolina. 
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DUTY  WELL  PERFORMED 


A  personal  obligation  requiring  the  re- 
turn to  the  practice  of  law  on  April  1 
brought  to  a  close  three  years  of  faithful 
service  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  from 
Wade  H.  Phillips,  retiring  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

On  the  first  of  April,  Major  Phillips  was 
succeeded  by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  of  State  College,  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  by  Gov.  O.  Max 
Gardner. 

When  Major  Phillips  began  his  service, 
the  Department  was  young  and  there  were 
many  who  were  dubious  as  to  the  need  for 
its  existence  and  there  were  those  who 
questioned  the  amount  of  progressive  ser- 
vice it  could  render  to  the  people. 
Through  Major  Phillips'  administration, 
any  feelings  of  this  kind  have  dissipated, 
and  even  more  than  was  thought  possible 
has  been  accomplished. 

He  came  to  the  Department  at  a  time 
when  its  interests  required  the  services 
which  he  was  able  to  provide,  and  he  has 
carried  out  his  duties  well  and  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  administration  of  Major  Phillips  has 
been  one  of  foundation  building.  Its  out- 
standing feature  probably  has  been  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  work  and  the  arousal 
of  the  public  to  a  realization  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  program  to  conserve  and  develop 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  Conser- 
vation is  building  for  the  future  and  not  all 
of  the  efforts  spent  in  its  behalf  are  readily 
discernible,  but  time  will  reveal  what  has 
been  wrought. 


Director  Phillips  was  an  organizer  and  it 
was  in  this  field  that  he  is  now  shown  to 
best  advantage.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
tenure  of  office  the  scope  of  activities  of  the 
Department  was  limited  to  a  narrow  circle 
with  only  three  Divisions,  besides  the  Ad- 
ministrative, functioning  and  on  his  retire- 
ment there  were  eight.  In  addition  to  or- 
ganizing and  building  up  the  five  new  Divi- 
sions, the  usefulness  of  the  three  original 
ones  was  greatly  expanded. 

To  the  retiring  Director  is  due  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  State-wide 
Game  Law,  the  administration  of  which 
was  placed  under  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development. 

Director  Phillips  was  a  leader  in  bringing 
about  the  consolidation  of  the  old  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Board  with  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development.  Out  of  this 
merger  grew  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  the  Division  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
was  established  by  Major  Phillips  to  em- 
phasize the  development  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  State,  and  represents 
a  phase  that  had  previously  received  but 
little  attention  from  the  State  government. 

In  the  retirement  of  Major  Phillips,  the 
State  loses  an  industrious,  capable,  and 
popular  public  official  who  has  been  the 
ideal  man  for  the  place  in  which  he  served. 
The  heartiest  wishes  of  thousands  of 
friends,  both  old  and  new,  go  with  him  up- 
on his  return  to  Lexington. 


ENDS  LONG  SERVICE 


With  the  retirement  of  J.  K.  Dixon,  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  on  April  1,  an- 
other pioneer  in  the  field  passes  into  private 
life. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  succeeded  by  J.  S.  Hargett, 
of  Trenton,  who  will  take  charge  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Inland  Fisheries,  established  fol- 
lowing the  merger  of  the  Commercial  Fish- 
eries Commission  Board  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
1927. 

The  outgoing  Assistant  Director  gave 
faithful  service  to  the  State.  He  had  been 
connected  with  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
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Board  and  the  new  Department  almost  con- 
tinously  since  1915. 

When  the  State  Fisheries  Commission 
Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1915,  Mr.  Dixon  was  selected  by  H.  L. 
Gibbs  as  chief  clerk.  After  serving  about 
one  year  he  was  made  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries,  both  of  which  positions 
he  held  until  the  fall  of  1919,  when  at  the 
death  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  he  was  elected  Fish- 
eries Commissioner. 

In  the  fall  of  1920,  he  retired  to  private 
business  at  his  home  in  Trenton,  but  began 
public  service  again  in  1921  when  he  was 
appointed  as  a  member  of  the  Fisheries 
Commission  Board  and  was  elected  chair- 
man, serving  in  that  capacity  until  1923. 

At  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  in 
1923,  he  was  made  full-time  chairman,  and, 
in  addition,  was  given  direct  charge  of  se- 
lecting locations  and  building  five  fish 
hatcheries.  In  addition  to  State  funds 
amounting  to  approximately  $125,000,  Mr. 
Dixon  was  successful  in  raising  $30,000  in 
donations  from  counties  and  individuals  for 
the  hatcheries. 


WARDENS  IN  HENDERSON 

SET  UP  ENVIABLE  RECORD 

Two  Henderson  County  Deputy  Game  Wardens 
during  the  hunting  season  just  ended  set  up  an 
enviable  record  in  the  interest  of  conservation  of 
wild  life,  according  to  R.  H.  Hildebrand,  secre- 
tary of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Game  and 
Fish   League. 

These  Deputies,  George  Mullinax  and  L.  F. 
Edmundson,  should  receive  commendation  for 
their  activities  in  prosecuting  violators  of  the 
State  Game  Law,  says  the  conservation  league 
official.  Deputy  Mullinax  has  a  record  of  14 
convictions,  and  Deputy  Edmund,  of  8,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hildebrand's  report  of  their  work. 

Most  of  these  convictions  were  on  charges  of 
violations  of  the  closed  season  on  doe,  while 
other  infractions  of  the  statutes  have  received 
careful  attention  from  the  Deputies.  Mr.  Hilde- 
brand wagers  that  their  operations  in  the  interest 
of  game  conservation  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  many   County  Wardens. 


Revolving  screen  used  in  the  mica  recovery  process  introduced  at  the  clay  plant  of  the  Norman 
G.  Smith  Co.,  Spruce  Pine.  Stale  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  estimates  that  scrap  mica  worth  more 
than  $100,000  annually  is  saved  by  this  method.  Formerly  the  material  went  down  the  river  with 
other  waste. 
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RETIRING  DIRECTOR  GIVES 
IDEAS  OF  FOREST  POLICY 

IN  FOREST  WEEK  ADDRESS 


Especially  during  recent  years  we  have  heard 
frequent  reference  to  the  term  "forest  policy." 
This  phrase  may  be  simply  explained  by  saying 
that  it  is  a  master  plan  for  dealing  with  forest 
problems  or  an  official  program  adopted  by  a  gov- 
ernmental agency. 

For  many  years  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  and  its 
predecessor,  the  Geological  and  Economic  Survey, 
have  been  studying  forest  conditions  and  seeking 
to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  to  meet  problems  of 
great  weight. 

Carolina  Forest  Week,  which  is  being  observed 
jointly  by  North  and  South  Carolina  all  during 
this  week,  provides  us  with  an  occasion  to  review 
what  has  been  done  and  what  is  planned  to  meet 
the  situation  as  it  is  today  and  as  indications 
point  out  for  the  future. 

Of  the  approximately  31,000,000  acres  of  land 
in  North  Carolina,  some  two-thirds,  or  around 
21,000,000,  are  classed  as  forest  lands.  This  area 
includes  that  which  is  now  forested,  cut-over 
lands,  and  others  which  at  present  are  not  being 
used.  All  of  the  immense  territory  not  needed 
for  other  purposes  should  be  producing  timber  and 
performing  other  duties  for  individual  and  public 
welfare. 

One  of  the  greatest  economic  problems  which 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  faces  today  is  that  of 
bringing  into  full  productivity  this  area  compris- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  State's  surface.  To  a 
large  extent,  the  future  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  the  State  depends  upon  the  degree  of  produc- 
tivity to  which  these  lands  are  put.  Neglect  and 
idleness  will  result  in  the  loss  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est sources  of  income  to  the  people  and  to  the 
State  government  as  well  as  depression  in  business, 
unemployment,  and  other  serious  consequences 
which  follow  the  depletion  of  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  natural  resources. 

Consequently,  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is 
seeking  not  only  to  work  out  solutions  of  these 
problems  but  to  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  landowner  and  the  public.  To  be  effective, 
the  program  must  be  planned  for  years  in  advance 
because  of  the  long  period  required  for  trees  to 
mature  to  marketable  size.  The  plans  must  be 
far-seeing  since  changes  would  result  in  losses  in 
time  and  results. 


Briefly  stated,  the  important  features  of  a  State 
Forest  policy  should  include  the  following: 

An  efficient  personnel  force  under  the  direction 
of  technically  trained  and  experienced  men  whose 
duties  are  through  co-operation,  education,  dem- 
onstration, and  public  information  to  secure  the 
regeneration,  improvement  and  perpetuation  of  the 
State's  forest  resources,  both  privately  and  pub- 
licly owned. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  personnel  comes  the 
first  and  fundamental  duty  of  prevention  of  fires, 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  forests.  They  should 
be  adequately  equipped  with  fire  tools  and  con- 
nected by  telephone  with  lookouts  in  towers  so 
placed  that  no  fire  could  gain  appreciable  headway 
before  being  discovered.  The  State  is  the  loser 
by  about  a  million  dollars  every  year  from  this 
red  enemy. 

Forest  Planting — Because  of  the  lack  of  a  prop- 
er forest  policy  in  the  past,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  approximately  four  million  acres  of  for- 
est lands  in  North  Carolina  which  are  now  non- 
productive. It  is  an  economic  necessity  that  this 
land  be  restored  to  production  through  planting 
and  the  encouragement  of  natural  regeneration. 
Planting  programs  should  include  logged  and 
burnt  over  lands,  abandoned  farmlands,  and  areas 
to  be  used  chiefly  for  demonstration  and  educa- 
tion. 

Two  forest  nurseries,  in  addition  to  the  one  now 
in  operation  near  Raleigh,  should  be  established; 
one  in  the  middle  part  of  the  State  to  supply  the 
Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  regions,  and  a  second 
in  the  mountains  to  grow  and  supply  species 
which  do  not  thrive  at  lower  elevations.  Plants 
are  being  distributed  from  the  Raleigh  nursery  at 
the  approximate  cost  of  production. 

Public  Ownership — The  necessity  for  planning 
a  system  of  State  Forests,  in  conjunction  with 
Game  Refuges  and  Parks,  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent every  day.  In  addition  to  the  National  For- 
ests, State  Forests  should  be  acquired  in  all  sec- 
tions for  demonstration,  experiment,  timber  pro- 
duction, stream  protection,  recreation  and  wild  life 
conservation  and  the  perpetuation  of  beautiful  and 
historic  features. 

Especially  the  poorer  qualities  of  land  which 
are  less  likely  to  be  properly  and  profitably  man- 
aged by  private  owners  should  be  acquired  by  the 
State.  Private  owners  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  converting  an  unprofitable  investment  in 
land  into  something  more  remunerative  and  the 
State  should  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  forests  on  what  are  now  waste 
lands. 
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Municipalities  should  be  encouraged  and  helped 
to  acquire  and  manage  forest  lands  for  water  pro- 
tection as  well  as  for  public  rural  parks.  State 
Bird  and  Game  Refuges  and  sanctuaries  and  pub- 
lic shooting  grounds  can  also  be  managed  as  pro- 
ducing forests.  State  institutions  could  also  well 
own  and  manage  forest  tracts  both  for  their  own 
timber  needs  and  for  the  production  of  revenue. 

Education — Public  co-operation  is  essential  for 
the  realization  of  the  fruits  of  a  wisely  laid  out 
and  prosecuted  forest  policy.  A  State-wide  edu- 
cational campaign,  to  change  public  indifference 
to  an  attitude  of  forest  mindedness  is  being 
carried  on,  and  it  needs  to  be  continued  and  in- 
tensified. Children  especially  must  be  reached 
through  lecture,  printed  matter  demonstration, 
particularly  through  their  own  teachers.  These 
should  be  instructed  in  teachers'  courses. 

An  enlightened  public  will  grasp  the  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  its  own  interests,  and, 
therefore,  education  is  vital  to  a  successful  forest 
policy.  Landowners  and  wood-users  must  be 
reached  by  demonstrations,  and  the  co-operation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  juvenile  organizations,  lun- 
cheon clubs,  and  organizations  of  all  sorts  is 
needed. 

Special  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce  the 
large  amount  of  waste  in  logging  and  every  other 
step  in  the  manufacture  of  timber.  This  can  on- 
ly be  done  effectively  when  a  profitable  market 
can  be  found  or  developed  for  material  now 
wasted.  In  futherance  of  this  program,  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  in 
co-operation  with  the  National  Committee  on 
Wood  Utilization,  has  recently  made  a  survey  of 
wastewood  in  North  Carolina.  The  results  will 
be  published  for  distribution  soon. 

Taxation — Every  opportunity  should  be  seized 
upon  to  study  our  system  of  taxation  so  as  to 
develop,  without  injury  to  the  local  governments 
needing  revenue,  a  system  more  favorable  to  the 
production  of  such  a  slow  growing  crop  as  timber. 
Our  present  knowledge  indicates  a  small  annual 
tax  on  land  in  proportion  to  its  producing  capacity 
and  a  yield  tax  on  the  timber  when  cut. 

Appropriation — The  forestry  work  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  State.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  supported  by  adequate  apropriations 
from  the  State  treasury,  supplemented  by  co-op- 
erating funds.  Receipts  from  State  Forests  will 
gradually  increase  as  they  are  established,  and 
these  should  be  turned  into  the  State  treasury. 

Although  North  Carolina  has  been  credited  with 
making  further  advances  in  forestry  work  in  re- 


cent years  than  any  Southern  State,  there  is  still 
much  to  be  done.  We  call  upon  citizens  of  the 
State  to  assist  in  the  realization  of  a  progressive 
policy  of  forest  management  and  to  co-operate 
with  their  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment and  other  agencies  that  are  seeking 
to  solve  the  problems  of  forestry. — Wade  II. 
Phillips. 


Standing  100  feet  above  the  ground,  the  Wac- 
camaw  tower,  in  Columbus  County,  built  by  the 
W accamaw  Forest  Protective  Association  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  commands  a  view  of  miles  of 
surrounding  territory.  It  will  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  guarding  timberlands  against  fires. 
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FIRST  CARLOAD  OF  FROZEN 

FISH   SENT  FROM  STATE 


Acording  to  advices  from  New  Bern,  the  first 
solid  carload  of  frozen  fish  has  been  shipped  from 
the  new  plant  in  that  city. 

The  State's  first  fish  freezing  establishment  was 
opened  several  months  ago  in  New  Bern,  and  the 
shipment  of  a  solid  car  of  frozen  fish  from  the 
State  in  an  event  of  importance  in  the  commercial 
fisheries  operations. 

An  announcement  of  the  progress  of  the  freezing 
house  revealed  that  a  total  of  five  carloads  was 
expected  to  be  shipped  within  a  few  days  after 
the  first  consignment  was  made.  The  first  car 
was  sent  to  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Fisheries  officials  believe  that  the  establishment 
of  the  plant  will  prove  to  be  a  distinct  asset  to 
the  commercial  fishing  operations  on  the  coast, 
since  any  surplus  that  the  market  does  not  readily 
absorb  at  a  fair  price  may  be  stored  at  the  plant 
and  sold  at  a  time  when  conditions  are  more 
favorable.  The  industry  will  also  serve  the  con- 
sumer by  releasing  fish  during  seasons  of  the  year 
when  the  production  is  low. 


FOREST  FIRE  EDUCATION 

IS  TO  BE  PROMOTED  BY 

ROMANCE  IN  PICTURES 


Weaving  the  age-long  and  world-wide  appeal  of 
love  into  a  story  which  will  put  across  an 
effective  warning  of  the  evils  of  forest  fires,  the 
motion  picture  now  being  filmed  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  co-operation  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  the  American  Fores- 
try Association,  and  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
emphasizing  the  theme  of  conservation  in  the 
State. 

Actual  filming  of  the  three-reel  story  was  begun 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the  picture  is 
expected  to  be  ready  for  presentation  within  a 
few  weeks. 

A  crew  from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  under  the 
direction  of  H.  R.  Kylie,  in  charge  of  visual  edu- 
cation, came  from  Washington  to  do  the  pho- 
tography. Raymond  Evans  of  the  same  organi- 
zation is  directing  the  picture. 

The  scenario  for  the  film  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Kylie,  with  the  assistance  of  Chas.  H.  Flory,  as- 
sistant forester  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  in  charge  of  forest  fire  con- 


trol. The  story  to  be  presented  in  the  celluloids 
is  realistic  throughout  and  is  interwoven  with  ro- 
mance which  should  be  appealing  especially  to  the 
young  people. 

The  Little  Theater  Guild  of  Wilmington  is  pro- 
viding almost  the  entire  caste  of  actors,  assisted  by 
two  characters,  one  from  Arkansas  and  another 
from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Principal  locations  for  the  picture  are  in  New 
Hanover  County,  between  Wilmington  and 
Wrightsville  Beach,  selected  because  of  its  pictur- 
esqueness  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of  its  vegeta- 
tion. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CREDITED 

WITH  INTEREST  IN  PARKS 


The  annual  report  of  Herbert  Evison,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks, 
will  credit  North  Carolina  with  some  progress 
toward  the  setting  aside  of  parks  for  the  per- 
manent recreation  and  benefit  of  the  public,  but 
will  point  out  that  there  is  yet  much  to  be 
done  before  the  full  neeeds  in  this  line  are  met. 

North  Carolina,  says  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton, made  good  progress  in  authorizing  a  park 
survey.  The  State  has  a  park  at  Mount  Mitchell, 
the  highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies,  and  is 
manifesting  interest  in  other  areas.  While  the 
development  in  the  State  is  comparatively  limit- 
ed, the  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
such  parks  are  splendid  investments.  The  last 
legislature  enacted  a  law  to  continue  the  work 
already  commenced. 

"It  was  pointed  out  here  today,"  the  dispatch 
from  Washington  says,  "by  State  park  advocates 
that  North  Carolina  has  many  beautiful  sites 
and  with  her  fine  roads  the  people  could  utilize 
parks  to  great  advantage.  It  is  difficult  for  out- 
siders to  understand  why  North  Carolina  has 
not  progressed  more  rapidly  in  this  direction 
when  she  has  gone  forward  so  splendidly  in 
other  things." 

The  movement  launched  by  the  national  con- 
ference is  for  a  "State  park  for  every  hundred 
miles."  Conservation  officials  are  looking  for- 
ward to  the  development  of  a  system  which  would 
easily  reach  this  goal.  The  recent  General  As- 
sembly manifested  its  interest  in  this  subject  by 
the  passage  of  the  Kerr  bill  which  authorizes 
a  study  of  areas  suitable  and  needed  for  State 
Parks,  Forests,  and  Game  Refuges  and  directs 
a  report  to  be  made  to  the  Governor  and  next 
General  Assembly. 
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SEVERAL  NEW  WARDENS 

TO  HELP  PREVENT  FIRES 


Activity  is  the  watchword  among  forest  fire 
warden  organizations  of  the  various  counties  in 
preparation  for  the  annual  spring  fire  seasons, 
towers  have  been  manned  in  most  of  the  dis- 
tricts,  and    the   personnel   is   being   strengthened. 

Some  of  the  changes  in  County  Warden  per- 
sonnel include  the  following:  District  No.  1, 
Asheville.  headquarters — Joe  Whitaker,  of  Mills 
River,  succeeds  Jack  Fletcher  as  County  Warden 
of  Henderson;  and  Sam  Cogdill  takes  the  place 
of  Gene  Parker  as  Warden  in  Jackson. 

District  No.  2,  Lenoir,  headquarters — Edmund 
Robinson,  of  North  Wilkesboro,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  County  Warden  in  Wilkes. 

District  No.  3,  Fayetteville,  headquarters — A. 
D.  Thames,  Game  Warden  of  Scotland,  has  been 
appointed  Forest  Warden  of  that  County  to  take 
the  place  of  former  Forest  Warden  W.  B.  Cal- 
houn, who  has  gone  into  business.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
however,  will  not  leave  the  service  since  he 
has  agreed  to  serve  as  a  District  Warden. 

District  No.  4,  New  Bern,  headquarters — S.  C. 
Page,  of  Stokes,  has  been  selected  as  County 
Warden  of  Pitt  to  succeed  Warden  Dudley,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  give  his  full  time  to  his 
business  duties. 


BREEDING  FUR  BEARERS 

NEW  VENTURE  STARTED 

AT  STATE'S  GAME  FARM 


With  fur-be~aring  animals  having  been  added 
to  the  breeding  stock  at  the  State  Game  Farm, 
near  Asheboro,  the  field  of  operation  of  the  in- 
stitution is  being  extended. 

The  latest  comers  at  the  State  Game  Farm 
are  12  muskrats,  six  brown  and  six  black.  For 
several  weeks  the  force  at  the  game  farm  has 
been  busy  preparing  pens,  twelve  for  the  musk- 
rats,  four  large  pheasant  pens,  21  for  quail,  and 
fifty  setting  boxes  for  the  last  named  birds. 

Muskrat  breeding  at  the  farm  will  serve  the 
purpose  of  providing  stock  with  which  to  re- 
habilitate animals  in  sections  where  they  have 
been  depleted  and  to  demonstrate  the  practica- 
bility of  breeding  fur-bearers  in  captivity  in  North 
Carolina.  If  this  experiment  proves  successful, 
it  is  contemplated  that  mink  may  be  added  to 
the  stock  at  the  farm,  and  later  perhaps  other 
animals,  including  the  beaver  and  otter,  two 
of  the  most  valuable  of  all  fur-bearers. 


Special  attention  is  to  be  given  by  game 
authorities  to  building  up  the  fur  industry  in 
North  Carolina,  and  it  is  believed  that  several 
million  dollars  can  be  added  to  the  income  of 
trappers  annually  by  this  program. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  W.  C.  Grimes,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  game  farm,  to  enlarge  ap- 
preciably the  output  of  game  birds  during  the 
coming  season.  An  increase  of  several  fold  in 
the  number  of  quail  and  pheasants,  he  declares, 
is  in  prospect  for  this  year. 


BALMY  SPRING  WEATHER 

QUICKENING  THE  URGE  OF 

ANGLER  FOR  HIS  SPORT 


The  advent  of  spring,  presenting  its  irresisti- 
ble call  to  the  out-of-doors,  is  bringing  out  the 
fishermen  of  Eastern  Carolina  while  those  of 
the  western  part  of  the  State  are  straining  at 
the  leash  in  anticipation  of  the  enjoyment  of  their 
sport. 

With  bass  season  in  the  eastern  section  having 
yet  a  few  weeks  to  run  before  closing  for  the 
spawning  period,  and  only  two  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  fishing  in  the  western  section, 
angling  is  doubtless  the  most  talked  of  outdoor 
sport  at  this  time.  Large-mouth  black  bass 
season  closes  on  April  20  and  remains  so  until 
June  10;  trout  seasons  in  the  mountain  open 
on  April  15  and  extend  to  September  1 ;   small- 


Owe  of  the  many  beautiful  gorges  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  North  Carolina.  This  scene  is 
in  Watauga  County. 
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mouth  bass  season  in  the  mountain  counties  will 
not  open  until  June  10. 

The  new  anglers'  law  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  which  has  just  gone  home  is  now  in 
force.  Under  its  provisions,  those  who  fish  in 
counties  other  than  those  of  which  they  are 
permanent  residents  must  take  out  a  license  of 
S2.10.  A  non-resident  is  assessed  a  fee  of  $3.10. 
No  license  is  required  from  a  person  fishing  in  his 
home  county. 

However,  county  commissioners  are  empowered 
by  the  new  act  to  extend  the  license  provision 
to  apply  to  their  own  citizens  with  a  fee  of 
SI.  10,   or  to   require   daily   permits  at   50c  each. 

No  funds  were  included  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  coming  biennium  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hatcheries,  and  they  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  receipts  from  the  issuance  of 
licenses,  as  will  other  features  of  the  game  fish 
stocking  program.  Last  year  approximately  $17,- 
000  was  collected  under  the  bill  which  required 
a  license  only  from  sport  fishermen  or  those 
fishing  with  rod  and  reel,  jointed  rod,  or  by 
casting.  However,  the  provision  was  made  so 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development,  on 
petition  of  County  Commissioners  could  extend 
the  license  requirement  to  all  types  of  fishing  in 
mountain  trout  streams.  This  was  done  in  most 
of  the  mountain  counties. 

The  newest  anglers'  bill,  although  it  is  not 
expected  to  provide  all  of  the  funds  needed  for 
the  State's  game  fish  rehabilitation  program, 
is  another  step  towards  an  adequate  game  fish 
program. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  new  law  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  clear  demonstration  will  be  given 
of  the  need  of  greater  facilities  for  carrying  out 
a  more  comprehensive  program  of  game  fish 
hatching  and  the  stocking  of  streams  which  are 
steadily  becoming  depleted. 


PROCESS  SIMPLIFICATION 

RESULTS  IN  GREAT  SAVING 


The  reduction  of  complicated  processes  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  articles  is  being 
emphasized  by  modern  business  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  measures  of  economy. 

That  this  move  is  effective  is  proved  by  figures 
from  nine  industries  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  released  through 
the  branch  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  at  Raleigh  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Park  Mathewson,  trade  secretary,  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 


This  report  shows  an  annual  saving  of  $289,- 
100,000  by  these  nine  industries  by  the  practice 
of  simplification  in  processes  by  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  varieties  of  manufactured  articles. 
The  report  shows  a  reduction  of  the  varieties 
of  the  simple  plow  bolt  from  1,500  to  840,  there- 
by affecting  an  estimated  annual  saving  of  $200,- 
000. 

A  sixty  per  cent  reduction  in  the  yard  sizes  of 
lumber  accomplishes  an  estimated  annual  econo- 
my of  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars.  American 
industry  is  said  to  offer  more  than  1,000  op- 
portunities for  simplification.  More  than  one 
hundred  recommendations  of  the  Division  of 
Simplified  Practice  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce have  already  been  put  into  effect. 

Detailed  information  regarding  this  service  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  co-operative  of- 
fice of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce   at   Raleigh. 


FELDSPAR  PLANT  BEGINS 

OPERATIONS  IN  YANCEY 


Latest  of  the  large  mineral  developments  in 
North  Carolina  to  begin  operations  is  the  plant  of 
the  Feldspar  Milling  Company,  near  Bowditch  in 
Yancey  County.  Three  carloads  of  materials,  the 
first  output  of  the  mill,  were  shipped  from  the 
plant  during  the  week  of  March  10-16. 

A  first  class  chemical  laboratory  is  about  com- 
pleted in  connection  with  the  plant.  The  equip- 
ment of  this  laboratory  will  make  possible  com- 
plete chemical  analyses  of  feldspar  before  being 
shipped.  Analyses  of  the  first  shipment  showed 
not  more  than  67  per  cent  silica,  19  to  20  per  cent 
alumina,  from  11  to  14  per  cent  combined  alkalis, 
and  less  than  .05  per  cent  of  iron  oxide. 

The  supply  of  spar  for  the  mill  comes  chiefly 
from  the  company's  mines,  all  of  which  are  locat- 
ed within  two  miles  of  the  plant.  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson  declares  that  there  is  sufficient  ma- 
terials within  this  distance  of  the  plant  for  its 
operation  over  a  period  of  many  years.  The  mill 
has  a  capacity  of  110  tons  daily.  With  orders 
already  on  hand  for  several  months'  grinding,  it 
is  believed  that  the  outlook  for  this  firm  is 
promising. 

Organization  of  the  company  and  construction 
of  the  mill  was  begun  last  year  after  a  thorough 
survey  had  been  made  of  the  territory  by  State 
Geologist  Bryson,  who  assisted  the  officials  in  the 
development  from  the  time  of  the  first  considera- 
tion of  the  project. 
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CHINESE  CHESTNUT  MAY 

REPLACE  NATIVE  VARIETY 


Chestnut  plants  from  northwest  China,  brought 
to  this  country  by  pathologists  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  are  being  tried  out  at  the  State 
Forest  Nursery  in  Johnston  County,  near  Clayton. 

Three  hundred  chestnut  trees  of  Castanea 
mollissima  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  by  Dr.  G.  F.t  Gravatt,  senior 
pathologist  of  the  Federal  Bureau,  for  experi- 
mental planting. 

Pathologists  of  the  bureau  are  making  a  world- 
wide search  for  species  of  the  chestnut  which 
will  be  able  to  withstand  the  blight  infecting 
trees  in  the  country  which,  scientists  believe, 
will  mean  the  eventual  extermination  of  the  native 
species.  Lumbermen  are  cutting  the  chestnut 
rapidly  in  North  Carolina  in  order  that  the 
timber  and  by-products  may  be  utilized  as 
thoroughly  as  possible. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  COMES 

BACK  AFTER  26  YEARS 


Like  an  Enoch  Arden  returning  as  from  the 
dead,  was  a  questionnaire  reaching  the  hands  of 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  after  an  interval  of 
26  years  between  the  date  it  was  dispatched  and 
its  return. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  out  by  the  late 
Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  at  that  time  State  Geologist, 
acting  in  thev  capacity  of  special  agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Roads  in  the  compilation  of 
information  on  the  conditions  of  roads  in  the 
South. 

Capt.  T.  A.  Lipscomb,  an  84-year-old  Con- 
federate veteran  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  answering 
the  query,  replied  with  information  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  would  have  been  the  case  at 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  questionnaire. 
When  the  return  questionnaire  fell  into  the  hands 
of  State  Forester  Holmes  it  was  unsigned,  but 
the  identity  of  the  author  was  revealed  on  in- 
quiry at  Columbia. 

In  a  letter  to  the  State  Forester,  Captain 
Lipscomb  not  only  revealed  his  identity  but 
also  gave  an  account  of  some  interesting  ex- 
periences in  North  Carolina  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  declared  that  he  had  found  the  blank 
in  an  old  locker  stored  in  his  barn  and  had 
answered   it   "just  for  fun." 

Captain    Lipscomb,    in    relating    some    of    his 


war  experiences,  draws  attention  to  the  battle 
at  Bentonville.  "The  last  battle,"  he  declared, 
"between  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  was  at  Benton- 
ville, N.  C.  There  were  ten  thousand  men  killed 
and  wounded  there,  and  there  is  hardly  any 
mention  of  the  battle  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between   States." 


IMPORTED  MEXICAN  QUAIL 

THRIVE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


An  outstanding  instance  of  the  success  of  stock- 
ing Mexican  quail  in  North  Carolina,  inaugurated 
a  year  ago  with  the  release  of  2,000  pairs  of  the 
birds  in  the  State,  comes  from  Kinston. 

John  P.  Dail,  county  warden  forest  warden  of 
Lenoir,  released  a  pair  of  the  quail  on  his  farm  in 
1928,  and  recently  a  covey  of  26  of  the  Mexican 
quail  was  found  on  the  adjoining  land  of  E.  B. 
Holder.  No  other  pair  of  birds  was  released  in 
this  vicinity. 

Identity  of  the  quail  as  being  of  the  imported 
stock,  according  to  Warden  Dail,  is  unmistakable. 
Proportionate  results  from  any  appreciable  num- 
ber of  released  birds  should  prove  beyond  doubt 
the  effectiveness  of  the  stocking  program.  Re- 
ports from  other  parts  of  the  State  also  reveal 
large  covies  of  imported  stock. 


Tipple  at  Howie  gold  mine,  near  Waxhaw, 
N.  C.f  Union  County,  where  operations  have  been 
resumed  recently  after  a  long  period  of  inactivity. 
Increased  interest  in  gold  mining  has  been  report- 
ed to  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  from  several 
sections  of  North  Carolina. 


To  my  Fellow  Workers  in  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development: 

Before  retiring  as  Director  on  April  1,  1929,  may  I  express 
to  each  of  you  my  appreciation  of  your  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
and  co-operation?  The  quality  of  service  rendered  by  each 
of  you  has  been  excellent.  For  me  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
serve  along  with  you  in  the  cause  of  Conservation. 

I  believe  now  this  new  Department  is  well  established. 
The  program  of  Conservation  has  been  well  received  by  our 
people.  Thanks  to  your  labor,  the  Department  is  recog- 
nized as  an  agency  of  real  service. 

But  we  have  only  laid  the  foundation.  Constant  labor 
and  vigilance  will  be  needed  in  the  future  if  we  are  going  to 
conserve  our  natural  resources. 

North  Carolina  is  now  a  good  place  in  which  to  live.  We 
owe  it  to  the  next  generation  to  make  it  a  better  and  more 
beautiful  place. 

Fortunately  your  new  Director  is  in  every  way  equipped 
to  guide  the  important  work  of  this  Department.  Colonel 
J.  W.  Harrelson  brings  to  this  task  high  qualification  of 
character  and  training.  His  enthusiasm  and  earnestness 
will,  I  feel  sure,  place  the  Department  on  high  ground.  May 
I  urge  each  of  you  to  give  him  the  same  loyalty  and  faith- 
ful service  you  have  so  cheerfully  accorded  my  efforts  in  the 
past?     I  know  I  can  depend  on  you. 


WADE  H.  PHILLIPS 


April  1,  1929. 
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COL.  J.  W.  HARRELSON,  Director 


To  All  Workers  in  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development: 

I  want  you  to  know  of  my  gratefulness  to  Major  Phil- 
lips for  the  excellent  organization  within  the  Department. 
Also,  I  am  grateful  to  each  of  you  for  your  faithful  ser- 
vice and  co-operation  which  made  possible  the  building  of 
the  existing  high  grade  organization. 

The  Department  has  well  begun  a  great  work  for 
North  Carolina.  The  Department's  duty  to  the  people 
of  the  State  is  perpetual  and  its  problems  of  conservation 
and  development  are  ever  new  and  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Our  success  in  meeting  the  new  problems  will  de- 
pend on  the  same  spirit  of  service  and  loyalty  in  the  fu- 
ture that  you  have  exhibited  in  the  past. 

I  take  the  duties  as  Director  feeling  your  same  fine 
spirit  of  service  and  loyalty  to  the  Governor,  to  the 
Board  of  Conservation,  and  to  the  Department  will  pre- 
vail in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 


J.  W.  Harrelson,  Director 


April  2,  1929 
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CONSERVATION  OFFICIALS 

WANT  FOREST  SERVICE  TO 

ASSIST  IN  FOREST  STUDY 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 

DIVISION  IS  UPHELD  BY 

RULING  GIVEN  BY  COURT 


Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  has  announced  that  he 
will  seek  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  a 
thorough  study  of  the  forest  taxation  system  in 
North  Carolina. 

Special  efforts  are  to  be  made  by  the  Director 
and  the  Division  of  Forestry  to  enlist  the  services 
of  the  experts  of  the  federal  agency  in  seeking  a 
solution  of  the  tax  problem  in  order  that  forest 
lands  of  the  State  may  be  brought  to  their  fullest 
productivity. 

State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  has  just  returned 
from  the  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  Southern 
Forestry  Congress  at  New  Orleans  where  he  made 
this  request  of  the  federal  officials,  who  were  re- 
ported as  willing  to  consider  the  request  and  fav- 
orably inclined  toward  the  project  if  proper  ar- 
rangements can  be  made. 

Similar  tax  studies  are  reported  as  having  been 
completed  in  Minnesota  and  Oregon  and  some 
work  along  this  line  has  also  been  done  in  Wis- 
consin. A  survey  is  now  being  made  in  New 
Hampshire  and  it  is  hoped  by  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
that  North  Carolina  will  be  selected  as  the  next 
State  for  the  same  study. 

U.  S.  Forest  officials  are  said  to  be  favorably 
inclined  toward  the  North  Carolina  project  be- 
cause of  the  comprehensive  program  that  the 
State  is  carrying  out  in  other  lines  of  forestry  as 
an  encouragement  to  extend  still  further  these  ef- 
forts. 

Such  a  study  would  come  at  a  particularly  op- 
portune time  in  North  Carolina  since  the  voters 
of  the  State  at  the  next  general  election  will  be 
called  on  to  decide  upon  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment giving  the  General  Assembly  authority  to 
classify  forest  lands  for  taxation  purposes.  In 
case  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  which  is 
believed  to  have  a  wide  popular  appeal,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  would  need  the  guidance  of  a  thor- 
ough study  as  a  basis  for  consideration. 

The  surveys  of  the  Forest  Service  are  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Fred  R.  Fairchild,  considered  the 
leading  authority  on  the  subject  in  the  country, 
and  Prof.  H.  H.  Chapman,  both  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity. 


By  dissolving  a  temporary  restraining  order 
preventing  the  Fisheries  Commissioner  from  re- 
moving nets  set  over  restricted  commercial  fishing 
lines  in  Pamlico  Sound,  Judge  W.  A.  Devin  re- 
cently made  a  far-reaching  decision  in  its  effects 
on  the  enforcement  of  fisheries  regulations. 

Complainants  in  the  case  maintained  to  the 
court  that  fishing  lines  in  that  locality  were  im- 
properly laid  out  and  that  the  rule  defining  the 
lines  were  not  properly  advertised.  On  this 
ground  petitioned  that  the  Fisheries  Commission- 
er be  enjoined  from  enforcing  the  regulation. 

The  case  affected  approximately  1,000  nets  set 
out  in  the  vicinity  of  Stumpy  Point,  Dare  Coun- 
ty, which  were  found  to  be  over  the  lines  estab- 
lished to  allow  an  open  passage  for  migratory  fish 
to  the  upper  sounds.  The  fishermen  after  being 
ordered  by  Assistant  Fisheries  Commissioner  L.  A. 
Quidley,  of  Manteo,  to  remove  their  nets  from  the 
restricted  territory,  petitioned  the  court  for  an  in- 
junction to  prevent  the  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lation requiring  the  removal  of  the  nets. 

In  the  hearing  on  the  injunction  petition,  Cap- 
tain J.  A.  Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner  upheld 
the  line  as  it  is  set,  and  produced  the  publisher's 
certificate  showing  that  the  rule  in  question  had 
been  advertised  according  to  law.  The  court  then 
refused  to  make  the  temporary  restraining  order 
permanent  and  dissolved  the  temporary  order. 
This  decision  is  very  important  to  the  Department 
since  it  upholds  the  Board  in  its  authority  to  lay 
out  lines  as  defined  in  its  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  commercial  fisheries  waters. 

Under  rules  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  a  free  lane  in  the  middle  one-third 
of  Pamlico  Sound  must  be  kept  open  as  a  passage 
for  shad  to  the  upper  sound  region.  Bottling  up 
the  migratory  fish  in  the  lower  sounds  would  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  upper  waters  and  their 
spawning  grounds. 
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NEW  DIRECTORSHIP 


On  April  1,  the  duties  of  Directorship 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  were  taken  over  by  Col.  J. 
W.  Harrelson,  who  succeeds  Maj.  Wade 
H.  Phillips  in  this  position. 

Colonel  Harrelson  comes  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
from  the  faculty  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering, 
where  he  filled  the  chair  of  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  is  a  graduate  of  that 
institution  where  he  earned  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer. 

The  new  Director  is  a  native  of  Cleve- 
land County,  having  been  born  on  a  farm 
near  Lawndale.  He  was  graduated  from 
Piedmont  high  school  in  Cleveland  County 
and  then  enrolled  at  State  College. 

Special  distinction  has  come  to  Colonel 


Harrelson  in  the  military  field  where  he 
has  been  promoted  steadily  from  a  cap- 
taincy to  a  colonelcy  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Reserves.  Entering  the  regular  army  soon 
after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
in  the  World  War,  Colonel  Harrelson  serv- 
ed throughout  the  conflict. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  Colonel 
Harrelson  was  assigned  to  the  General 
Army  Staff  in  Washington,  handling  per- 
sonnel and  writing  discharges  for  officers. 
He  even  wrote  his  own  discharge,  and 
then  returned  to  the  faculty  of  State  Col- 
lege. Military  affairs  are  declared  to  be 
a  hobby  with  him,  and  he  is  considered 
an  expert  in  this  line. 

An  unusually  high  compliment  was  paid 
to  the  ability  of  Colonel  Harrelson  by  his 
selection  for  one  of  the  most  important 
offices  within  the  province  of  Governor 
Gardner's  appointive  authority. 

Major  Wade  H.  Phillips,  his  predeces- 
sor, impressed  by  the  earnestness  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  new  Director  for  his  work, 
declared  before  leaving  the  office  that  he 
knew  of  no  one  whom  he  thought  more 
capable  of  handling  the  intricate  duties 
of  Directorship  than  Colonel  Harrelson. 


HARGETT  BEGINS  DUTIES 


A  wide  range  of  experience  in  the  service 
of  his  County  and  State  is  brought  to 
the  office  of  Assistant  Director  of  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment by  J.  S.  Hargett,  of  Trenton,  who 
took  over  his  duties  on  April  1,  under  the 
appointment  of  Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner. 

Assistant  Director  Hargett  is  familiar- 
ly known  by  friends  both  as  "Senator" 
and  "Sheriff"  because  of  his  service  in  both 
of  these  offices  in  his  home  county  of 
Jones. 

He  is  a  native  of  Onslow  County  but 
has  lived  in  Jones  for  around  25  years. 
During  this  time  he  has  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  business  and  has  also  found  time 
to  devote  to  public  service.  His  title  of 
"Sheriff"  comes  through  having  held  this 
office  in  Jones  County  for  12  years.  For 
eight  years  he  was  one  of  the  senators  from 
the  seventh  senatorial  district. 

Farming,  general  merchandising,  and 
furniture  represent  some  of  the  various 
activities  of  the  new  Assistant  Director. 
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However,  he  claims  farming  as  his  largest 
interest,  although  he  is  still  engaged  in 
the  merchantile  business.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Church  and  for 
several  years  has  been  a  lay  leader. 

Assistant  Director  Hargett  will  have 
direct  charge  of  the  Inland  Fisheries  Di- 
vision of  the  Department,  the  scope  of 
which  has  been  greatly  widened  by  the 
enactment  of  the  new  Angler's  Law  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  1929.  He  is 
known  as  a  capable  man  and  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Inland  Fisheries  Division 
is  expected  to  be  accompained  by  bene- 
ficial results  and  a  quickening  of  public 
interest  in  this  class  of  wild  life. 


ARMY  ENGINEERS  MAPPING 

NEUSE  RIVER  AND  OTHERS 


DIRECTOR  SEEKS  GROWTH 

OF  STATE  MANUFACTURES 

IN  LINES  NOT  EXPLOITED 


Continuation  of  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  for  the 
development  of  industry  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  planned  by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
director  of  the  Department,  as  one  of  the  major 
activities  under  his  supervision. 

This  part  of  the  program  will  be  carried  on 
through  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
which  has  previously  undertaken  a  series  of 
research  to  determine  in  what  lines  expansion 
is  needed  in  the  State,  especially  in  fields  which 
are  not  touched  or  which  are  only  slightly 
exploited. 

A  recent  review  of  industrial  statistics  by  Park 
Mathewson,  statistician,  shows  a  number  of  lines 
in  which  development  apparently  shows  promise. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  in  which  census 
of  manufactures  figures  compiled  by  this  Depart- 
ment, in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  and  statistics  from  other  states  gath- 
ered directly  by  the  Bureau  were  used. 

The  figures  point  out  the  strongest  industrial 
developments  in  North  Carolina  and  those  in 
which  there  is  only  small  or  no  representation. 
These  studies,  together  with  the  inventory  of 
natural  resources  and  available  raw  materials 
which  will  soon  come  from  the  press,  point  out 
industries  not  now  developed,  but  which  have 
promise  of  profitable  development. 

More  complete  information  on  the  industries 
and  raw  materials  in  the  State  may  be  obtain- 
ed by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion  and   Development   at   Raleigh. 


A  party  from  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  District 
Army  Engineer's  office  at  Wilmington  had  re- 
cently reached  a  point  near  Wake  Forest  in  a 
mapping  survey  of  the  Neuse  River,  it  is  learned 
from  Lieut.  C.  D.  Curran,  who  visited  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
Raleigh. 

The  Army  Engineers  are  undertaking  at  this 
time  a  number  of  surveys  of  streams  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  in  connection  with  problems  af- 
fecting them.  It  is  believed  that  the  present 
phase  of  the  work  on  the  Neuse  will  be  completed 
within  about  two  months. 


Studies  covering  various  features  of  water  sup- 
ply problems  are  being  undertaken  on  the  Dur- 
ham watershed  by  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  in  co-operation  with  the 
city  of  Durham.  This  illustration  shows  a  stream 
gaging  station  on  the  Flat  River  below  the  Dur- 
ham water  supply  dam. 
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Besides  the  mapping  on  the  Neuse,  the  en- 
gineers are  now  engaged  making  a  survey  of  the 
Tar  River.  Problems  touched  by  this  study  ap- 
ply to  navigation,  flood  control,  dam  sites,  drain- 
age and  other  features. 

Full  co-operation  is  being  extended  to  the  en- 
gineers by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  The  Division  of  Water  Resources 
measurements  of  stream  flow  during  flood  stages 
this  winter  and  last  fall  have  been  particularly 
helpful  in  studies  of  flood  control. 

Navigation  studies  are  being  helped  by  traffic 
and  manufacturing  data  provided  through  the  Di- 
vision of  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  engineers 
declare  that  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation on  these  topics  that  has  been  of  con- 
siderable value. 


CANNING  DEVELOPMENT 

SUGGESTED  BY  REPORTS 

OF  INDUSTRY  IN  STATES 


Special  attention  has  been  attracted  recently  to 
the  figures  from  the  census  of  manufactures  in 
North  Carolina  for  1927  in  which  only  four  can- 
ning and  preserving  factories  were  reported  oper- 
ating in  the  State. 

The  census  shows  that  there  were  only  seven 
states  having  fewer  establishments  for  canning 
and  preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  than  North 
Carolina. 

Turning  of  the  spotlight  on  these  figures  calls 
to  mind  many  times  in  which  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  this  industry  on 
a  larger  scale  in  North  Carolina. 

There  has  for  many  years  been  an  undisputable 
trend  in  the  country  toward  a  greater  consump- 
tion of  canned  and  preserved  produce  and  with 
the  materials  and  all  facilities  at  ready  command 
there  appears  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  North 
Carolina  should  not  be  able  to  complete  with  the 
leaders  in  this  industry. 

On  this  subject,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina News  Letter  says:  "We  grow  the  raw  prod- 
ucts, but  a  raw  products  civilization  cannot  com- 
pete with  a  finished  products  civilization.  This 
State  began  to  progress  when  she  began  to  turn 
cotton  and  tobacco  into  finished  goods.  Future 
progress  lies  in  turning  more  of  our  raw  products 
into  finished  goods  fit  for  final  consumption.  Ag- 
ricultural industries  based  on  home  grown  raw 
products  offer  an  enormous  field  for  North  Caro- 
lina farmers  and  industrious  business  men. 


"A  casual  glance  at  the  shelves  of  any  grocery 
store  in  the  State  will  reveal  where  our  food 
comes  from.  Make  it  a  point  to  see  how  little  is 
contributed  by  North  Carolina  and  the  South, 
which  should  supply  the  bulk  of  the  raw  and  fin- 
ished fruit  and  vegetable  needs  of  the  nation." 


ALEXANDER  COUNTY  HAS 

FIRE  FIGHTING  WARDENS 


The  latest  addition  to  the  group  of  counties 
deciding  officially  to  join  the  State  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  forest  fire  organization,  is 
Alexander,  the  thirty-ninth  to  become  active  in 
this  work. 

In  March  the  County  Commissioners  voted  an 
appropriation  of  $200  for  a  fire  protection  pro- 
gram through  the  fiscal  year  to  June  30,  1929. 
It  is  expected  that  at  that  time  a  sum  to  carry 
forward  the  work  through  the  next  year  will 
be   made   available. 

County  Game  Warden  F.  C.  Thompson,  of 
Taylorsville,  has  been  appointed  to  serve  also 
in  the  capacity  of  County  Forest  Warden.  Im- 
mediate steps  have  been  taken  to  organize  a 
warden  force  before  the  beginning  of  the  annual 
spring  fire  season.  Fire-fighting  equipment  has 
been  ordered  for  distribution  to  the  wardens. 


THIRD  PRESS  RUN  MADE 

OF  FORESTRY  HANDBOOK 


So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  the  publica- 
tion, "Common  Forest  Trees  of  North  Carolina," 
compiled  by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  a 
third  press  run  has  been  made. 

The  latest  run  makes  10,000  copies  of  the  book- 
let available  and  a  total  publication  so  far  of  25,- 
000.  These  publications  are  available  free  of 
charge  to  teachers  and  may  be  had  at  a  price  of 
50c  per  dozen  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  publication  all  of  the  common  species  of 
forest  trees  are  described  and  a  small  sketch  is 
given  of  its  leaves  or  outstanding  features.  It  is 
designed  as  a  handbook  for  ready  reference  of  the 
student  in  familiarizing  himself  with  one  of  the 
most  important  natural  resources  of  the  State.  It 
can  be  carried  conveniently  in  the  pocket  on 
field  trips. 

From  the  sketches  of  the  seed  and  leaves  and 
the  word  picture,  the  different  forms  of  tree  life 
are  easily  identified  by  the  novice  in  woodcraft. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  State 
Forester  or  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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SAMPSON  COUNTY  STUDENT 

WINS  CONSERVATION  PRIZE 


U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE  WILL 

PRESERVE  VIRGIN  TRACTS 


Woodrow  Peterson,  high  school  student  of  In- 
gold,  Sampson  Coutny,  has  been  declared  the 
district  winner  in  an  essay  writing  contest  spon- 
sored by  Assistant  State  Game  Warden  George  A. 
Nicoll,  of  New  Bern,  in  the  counties  coming  under 
his  supervision  in  game  work. 

The  title  of  the  essays  is  "Why  We  Should 
Conserve  Our  Game  and  Forests."  County  prizes 
have  already  been  awarded  in  those  where  judges 
have  made  a  decision.  The  Sampson  County 
student's  paper  has  been  adjudged  the  best  of  the 
lot  of  county  winners.  Assistant  State  Warden 
NicolPs  offer  was  made  in  the  following  counties 
which  comprise  his  district:  Craven,  Pamlico, 
Carteret,  Jones,  Onslow,  Pender,  Duplin,  Samp- 
son, Wayne,  Lenoir,  and  Greene.  County  prizes 
amounted  to  $5  and  the  district  award  is  to  be 
$10. 

All  of  the  essays  showed  careful  preparation, 
an  interest  in  the  theme,  and  a  spirit  of  State 
pride  and  concern  in  its  welfare  that  will  be  in- 
creasingly valuable  in  the  citizenship  of  the  fu- 
ture. Conservation  of  the  future  in  their  hands 
will  be  sure  of  realization. 

The  prize  winning  essay  is  run  in  full  in  this 
issue  of  Conservation  and  Industry. 


Recent  announcement  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice of  a  policy  of  creating  "research  reserves" 
and  "primitive  areas"  in  National  Forests  in  or- 
der that  they  may  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state  brings  to  the  attention  of  the  public  the  de- 
termination of  National  Forest  officials  to  apply 
the  areas  under  their  direction  to  the  maximum 
of  public  service. 

"Research  reserves,"  says  the  announcement, 
"will  be  preserved  for  scientific  and  educational 
purposes  and  Primitive  Areas  will  be  maintained 
to  offer  to  the  nature  lover  and  student  of  his- 
tory a  representation  of  conditions  typical  of  the 
pioneer  period. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Indian  Reservations,  the  National  Forests  include 
the  only  considerable  areas  of  land  within  the 
United  States  in  which  the  original  or  virgin  con- 
ditions have  not  been  modified  by  human  action. 
Each  year  invasion  threatens  some  such  areas." 

Such  tracts  as  have  been  mentioned  above  will 
be  designated  in  each  of  the  major  forest  regions, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  the  system  of  Research 
Reserves  will  be  designed  eventually  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  virgin  areas  typifying  all  import- 
ant forest  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
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A  large  amount  of  local  interest  is  centered  around  the  Guilford  County  State  Game  Auxiliary 
Refuge,  near  Greensboro.  J.  E.  King,  Tom  Case,  and  Murrow  Benbow  are  shown  with  live  owls 
and  hawks  taken  from  the  refuge  property  for  the  protection  of  game.  The  photograph  was  taken 
by  Jos.  F.  Hoge,  one  of  the  principal  promoters  of  the  refuge. 
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NEW  YORKERS  PURCHASE 

STATE  MARBLE  INTEREST 


R.  C.  Adams  and  E.  G.  Hines  of  New  York 
City,  have  purchased  from  J.  A.  Martin,  of  An- 
drews, N.  C,  the  marble  holdings  near  that  city 
which  were  being  developed  by  the  previous  own- 
er, according  to  word  received  by  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson. 

The  new  owners  are  said  to  be  planning  to  de- 
velop the  marble  deposits  on  a  large  scale.  Con- 
siderable prospecting  and  core  drilling  already  has 
been  done  on  the  properties. 

State  Geologist  Bryson  also  has  received  a  re- 
port that  the  Tate  Marble  Company,  of  Georgia, 
has  bought  the  old  Regal  Blue  Marble  Company's 
plant  and  all  marble  properties  owned  by  that 
company.  New  deposits  are  being  core  drilled, 
he  has  been  informed. 

During  the  last  year  or  so  more  interest  has 
been  evidenced  in  North  Carolina  building  stones 
than  ever  before.  This  situation  is  true  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  marble  since  a  number  of  tests 
have  proven  beyond  a  doubt  their  good  quality. 
The  new  Cherokee  County  courthouse  at  Murphy 
is  a  testimonial  of  its  attractiveness. 


CRABBERS  ALONG  COAST 

HAVE  PROSPEROUS  YEAR 


Reports  received  by  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson, 
Fisheries  Commissioner,  reveal  that  the  crab  fish- 
ery has  enjoyed  a  profitable  season.  Late  in 
March  the  crabs  were  small  but  of  good  flavor, 
and  later  were  expected  to  bring  a  higher  price. 

Coming  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  other 
commercial  fisheries  are  slack,  the  crab  season 
means  much  to  the  section  where  they  are  taken, 
chiefly  in  Carteret  County.  Several  hundred 
people  engage  in  crabbing. 

The  report  of  the  Fisheries  Commissioner  for 
the  biennium  ended  last  July,  showed  a  total  of 
129,523  dozens  of  soft  shell  crabs  taken,  which 
averaged  a  return  of  about  one  dollar  a  dozen  to 
the  fishermen. 

Crab  meat  canning  has  been  developed  to  some 
proportions  with  factories  at  Maneto,  Belhaven, 
Washington,  and  Morehead  City.  For  the  same 
biennium  reported  above,  their  output  was  39,611 
gallons  of  crab  meat,  which  had  a  value  of  $118,- 
833. 

Under  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  soft  shell  crabs  measuring  not 


less  than  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  spike  may 
be  taken  and  sold  from  March  1  to  April  10  of 
each  year.  One  crab  float,  four  by  four  feet,  to 
each  fisherman  may  be  used  to  April  15,  and  af- 
ter that  date  two  to  each  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  floating  fat  crabs  only. 


FOREST  FIRE  DEMON  IS 

STILL  ON  RUN  IN  STATE 


Continually  on  the  defensive,  the  "Forest  fire 
demon"  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attacks  in  Febru- 
ary on  the  woodlands  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  Forest  Wardens  came  off  with  flying  colors. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  State  Forester 
shows  that  although  there  was  a  total  of  73 
fires  in  the  co-operating  counties  during  the 
month  and  that  only  2,760  acres  of  woodlands 
were  burned.  The  work  of  the  wardens  was 
successful  in  reducing  the  destruction  to  the 
small  sum  of  $3,501. 

The  discouraging  feature  of  the  report  was  the 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  fires  caused  by 
smokers,  who  are  held  to  be  responsible  for  23, 
or  almost  one-third  of  the  aggregate  number. 
Brush-burners  and  campers,  hunters  and  fisher- 
men caused  14  each,  or  a  total  of  more  than  one- 
third.  Not  one  of  the  fires  was  caused  by 
lightning,    and,    therefore,    all    were    preventable. 


GOLD  PRODUCTION  WILL 

BE  RESUMED  IN  STATE 


Production  of  gold  in  North  Carolina,  which 
during  recent  years  has  dwindled  down  almost 
to  a  negligible  degree,  a  large  part  of  which  has 
been  taken  from  other  mineral  operations,  may 
this  year  take  a  decided  jump  forward  as  evi- 
denced by  the  increased  activity  in  workings  dur- 
ing the  past  several  weeks. 

State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  records  three 
mines  in  which  operations  have  been  reported  to 
him  to  have  been  started  in  recent  weeks. 

A  Pennsylvania  company  has  built  and  is  oper- 
ating a  large  plant  on  the  Argo  property  in 
Franklin  County.  A  centrifugally  operated  ma- 
chine handling  10  tons  per  hour  has  been  placed 
in  operation  for  extraction  of  the  precious  metal. 

Other  mines  reported  to  have  been  reopened  are 
the  Howie  and  Colossus  workings  in  Union 
County.  No  indication  has  been  received  as  to 
the  returns  from  the  operations  from  any  of  the 
mines. 
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FEARS  OF  CURTAILMENT 

OF  HATCHERY  OPERATION 

DISPELLED  BY  COUNTIES 


Grave  fears  which  were  felt  for  the  welfare  and 
continued  operation  of  the  Six  State  fish  hatch- 
eries have  been  dispelled  by  the  prompt  and  pa- 
triotic action  of  a  majority  of  the  counties  of 
Western  North  Carolina  which  responded  to  the 
needs  of  the  game  fish  rehabilitation  program  by 
extending  the  anglers'  license  requirement  under 
the  1929  law  to  resident  fishermen. 

Reports  received  by  the  Inland  Fisheries  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment up  until  the  time  that  this  publication 
went  to  press  showed  that  permissive  authority 
under  the  new  act  to  require  licenses  of  persons 
fishing  by  any  method  in  their  home  county  had 
been  put  into  effect  by  the  commissioners  of  19 
of  these.  Three  others  already  had  this  require- 
ment under  a  local  act  already  in  force. 

The  nineteen  counties  in  which  the  commission- 
ers have  enacted  the  local  ordinance  to  require  a 
license  of  persons  pursuing  the  sport  of  Izaak 
Walton  in  their  home  county  are  as  follows: 
Haywood,  Buncombe,  Graham,  Swain,  Jackson, 
Madison,  Henderson,  Yancey,  Mitchell,  Iredell, 
Alexander,  Macon,  Clay,  Polk,  Avery,  Ashe,  Al- 
leghany, Wilkes,  and  Rutherford.  The  three  al- 
ready having  in  operation  a  local  act  which  made 
the  same  provision  are  Burke,  McDowell,  and 
Caldwell. 

Not  only  is  the  fact  that  these  counties  have 
risen  to  meet  the  emergency  faced  by  the  hatch- 
eries commendable,  but   the   spirit   which   moved 


them  to  do  so  sets  an  example  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. This  act  shows  a  realization  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  inland  fisheries  program  which  has  as 
its  object  the  provision  of  the  best  possible  facil- 
ities for  enjoying  the  sport  of  fishing. 

With  the  decision  of  these  counties  made  so 
promptly  it  is  probable  that  others  will  follow 
their  example  in  order  that  ample  funds  may  be 
provided  with  which  to  operate  the  State  hatch- 
eries and  allow  the  Department  to  carry  out  its 
progressive  policy  of  utilizing  to  the  best  possible 
advantage  all  of  the  fishing  waters  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Special  commendation  for  placing  the  license 
extension  proposal  before  the  county  commission- 
ers and  urging  its  adoption  should  go  to  Jas.  G. 
K.  McClure,  Asheville,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development;  J.  G.  Strike- 
leather  and  Richard  Hildebrand,  of  the  western 
North  Carolina  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  number  of  other  public  spirited 
citizens  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Press  dis- 
patches from  that  section  credit  H.  W.  Ramsey, 
Burnsville;  Will  Garland,  warden,  Mitchell  Coun- 
ty; Will  Ellison,  Clay  County;  C.  B.  Bird,  Ma- 
con County;  and  W.  W.  Jenkins,  warden,  Swain 
County;  with  beneficial  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
inland  fisheries  program. 

Under  the  authority  given  the  county  commis- 
sioners in  the  act,  the  county  angler's  license  fee 
will  be  $1.10  for  a  year  or  50c  for  a  daily  permit. 

The  State- wide  law  requires  a  license  of  $2.10 
of  all  persons  who  fish  in  counties  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  are  a  permanent  resident;  and 
$3.10  from  non-residents. 


About  1880  the  first  rainbow  trout  were  introduced  into  the  streams  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
and  this  trout  today  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  that  section.  The  rainbow  species  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  gamy  of  all  trouts.  It  is  suited  to  waters  that  are  somewhat  warmer  and  more 
sluggish  than  the  native  brook  trout,  and,  therefore,  may  flourish  where  changed  conditions  make 
them  unsuited  to  the  brook  trout.  The  conditions  at  the  "Pete"  Murphy  hatchery  at  Marion  have 
been  found  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  Rainbow  Trout. 
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GOVERNOR  RE- APPOINTS 

TWO  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD 

OUT  OF  FOUR  VACANCIES 


REVIVAL  OF  ARCHERY  IS 

SUGGESTED  FOR  HUNTING 


J.  Q.  Gilkey,  of  Marion,  and  F.  S.  Worthy,  of 
Washington,  have  been  re-appointed  by  Gov.  O. 
Max  Gardner  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development;  and  J.  J.  Stone,  of 
Greensboro,  and  W.  C.  Ewing,  of  Fayetteville, 
have  been  named  as  new  members,  succeeding 
George  L.  Hampton,  of  Canton,  and  Frank  H. 
Stedman,  of  Fayetteville. 

Both  of  the  old  members  of  the  Board  have 
proven  their  interest  in  the  various  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment through  the  liberal  amount  of  time 
and  efforts  they  have  contributed. 

Mr.  Gilkey  while  taking  an  active  part  in  all  of 
the  problems  of  the  Department  is  especially  in- 
terested in  rehabilitation  and  protection  of  game 
and  game  fish,  and  forests  for  their  maximum  ser- 
vice to  the  State.  The  Marion  member  of  the 
Board  is  on  the  game  and  game  fish  committee 
and  also  the  forestry,  geology,  and  water  re- 
sources committee. 

The  same  general  interest  holds  true  for  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  is  chairman  of  the  commercial  fish- 
eries committee  and  is  well  informed  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  knowledge  of  this  subject  comes  both 
through  close  contact  and  natural  interest  in  the 
subject. 

Both  of  these  members  were  on  the  former 
Commercial  Fisheries  Commission  Board  and 
were  retained  on  the  re-organized  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  by  Gov.  McLean. 
Their  new  term  of  office,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
two  new  members  run  for  a  period  of  six  years. 

Mr.  Stone's  interest  in  conservation  has  long 
been  known.  He  is  a  veteran  hunter,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  and  most  enthusiastic  support- 
ers of  a  State-wide  game  bill  before  its  final 
adoption  in  1927.  His  name  has  long  been  con- 
nected with  virtually  all  important  movements 
in  the  interest  of  conservation  of  wild  life  in  the 
State  and  his  home  county  of  Guilford. 

Mr.  Ewing  represented  Cumberland  County  in 
the  1929  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  was 
a  strong  supporter  of  all  conservation  measures. 
He  is  also  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  and  will  be 
able  to  view  the  work  of  the  Department  from 
varied  angles  because  of  his  business  connections. 
He  is  a  farmer,  manufacturer,  and  wholesale  deal- 
er in  fertilizers. 


While  a  sport  loving  world  is  constantly  cast- 
ing about  for  diversions  and  sport  facilities, 
Phillip  Rounsevelle  of  Pinehurst,  comes  forward 
with  a  suggestion  to  this  Department  that  the  art 
of  archery  be  revived. 

Mr.  Rounsevelle  declares  that  hunting  with 
a  bow  will  provide  most  interesting  sport.  He 
maintains  that  the  revival  of  this  method  of 
hunting,  a  relic  of  the  days  of  Robin  Hood, 
will  mark  a  decided  step  in  the  conservation 
of  wild  life,  as  well  as  being  a  humane  style  of 
hunting. 

That  archery  is  establishing  a  firmer  foothold 
in  the  Old  North  State  is  the  contention  of  Mr. 
Rounsevelle,  who  says:  "You  will  probably 
be  pleased  to  know  that  North  Carolina  has 
had  more  archers  at  the  last  two  National 
Tournments  than  any  other  State,  and  that  the 
popularity  of  the  sport  is  growing  very  rapidly." 


TWO  FIELD  MEN  ACTIVE 

IN  FORESTRY  BROADCASTING 


"Carolina  Forest  Week"  including  the  seven 
days  ending  with  March  23  is  believed  to  have 
witnessed  the  most  widespread  consideration  of 
forestry  questions  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  of  any  past  occasion  of  its  kind. 

Radio  braodcasting  was  emphasized  during  the 
week  more  than  any  previous  time,  three  stations 
extending  the  facilities  of  broadcasting  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
These  were  WBT,  Charlotte;  WPTF,  Raleigh; 
and  WWNC,  Asheville. 

The  forestry  staff  of  this  Department  assigned 
a  speaker  to  a  broadcasting  program  daily  during 
the  week.  The  co-operation  of  foresters  from 
N.  C.  State  College  and  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  extended  in  this  series. 

Specially  meritorious  service  was  performed  by 
W.  K.  Beichler,  District  Forester,  Asheville,  and 
J.  E.  Steere,  Assistant  State  Game  Warden,  Char- 
lotte, in  making  possible  programs  of  broadcasts 
on  forestry.  District  Forester  Beichler  arranged 
a  full  program  for  the  week,  and  Mr.  Steere  look- 
ed after  broadcasting  on  three  days.  Their  ef- 
forts were  a  material  contribution  to  the  success 
of  getting  across  the  message  of  forestry  to  the 
people. 
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BOUNTY  PAYMENTS  END 

DURING  CLOSED  SEASONS 


On  April  1  the  first  period  for  the  payment  of 
bounties  for  the  destruction  of  predatory  birds 
and  animals  in  North  Carolina  came  to  a  close. 

Last  summer  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  appropriated  $10,000  from  the  game 
fund  for  the  payment  of  these  bounties,  starting 
on  October  1.  This  time  was  later  extended  to 
April  1. 

Only  four  species  of  birds  and  animals  were 
included  in  the  list  upon  whose  heads  a  premium 
was  set  by  the  game  authorities  these  being  the 
Cooper  and  sharp-shinned  hawks,  the  crow,  and 
the  wildcat.  For  the  first  two,  the  sum  of  25c 
was  paid;  15c  for  each  crow;  and  $2  for  a  wild- 
cat. 

From  reports  received  by  State  Game  Warden 
Chas.  H.  England,  the  number  of  these  predatory 
birds  and  animals  killed  was  large,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  game  birds  and  animals  were 
doubtless  saved  to  the  State.  A  fuller  report  on 
the  results  of  the  campaign  will  be  published  lat- 
er in  which  will  be  shown  the  total  number  of  the 
birds  and  animals  killed  and  the  amount  paid  in 
bounties. 


DEPARTMENT  MATERIAL 

HELPS  INFLUENCE  LARGE 

MILL  TO  CHOOSE  STATE 


A  campaign  using  largely  the  printed  matter 
prepared  by  various  Divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  to  land  an  in- 
dustry of  considerable  proportions  is  indicated  as 
having  a  successful  conclusion. 

This  literature  was  used  to  tell  a  complete  story 
of  the  accomplishments  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
opportunities  for  development  in  the  future. 

A  letter  of  inquiry  from  representatives  of  the 
prospective  new  factory  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  referred  to  this  Department  for  a  reply,  and 
was  turned  over  to  Park  Mathewson,  head  of  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

In  the  first  batch  of  literature,  the  following 
publications,  giving  general  information  regarding 
the  State  were  sent:  "North  Carolina  Facts  and 
Figures,"  "N.  C.  Industrial  Directory,"  "Surface 
Waters  of  North  Carolina,"  and  "North  Caroli- 
na— A  Good  Place  to  Live." 

A   request   for  more   detailed   information   was 


met  by  sending  another  group  of  publications 
which  contained  all  the  data  required  by  the  pros- 
pective investors.  The  last  literature  forwarded 
included  population  data,  maps,  and  "North  Car- 
olina Taxes  and  Debts." 

A  reply  received  by  Mr.  Mathewson  says  that 
further  information  is  not  necessary  and  express- 
ed confidence  that  the  plant  would  be  located  in 
North  Carolina.  This  decision  was  made,  said 
the  letter,  following  a  visit  to  the  State  after  in- 
terest had  been  aroused  from  the  information  re- 
ceived by  the  officials  and  a  number  of  districts 
and  sites  had  been  inspected. 

At  the  request  of  the  officials  of  the  concern, 
full  details  of  its  identity  are  being  withheld. 
However,  it  is  said  that  the  proposed  plant  will 
represent  an  investment  of  approximately  one 
million  dollars  and  will  employ  more  than  500 
workers. 


'*** 
** 


Asbestos  mining  is  one  of  the  comparatively  re- 
cent mineral  developments  in  North  Carolina. 
Herewith  is  shown  the  mine  of  the  National  As- 
bestos Co.,  at  Minneapolis,  Avery  County. 
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1929  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

AIDED  IN  CONSERVATION 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  STATE 


Although  confronted  with  many  major  ques- 
tions which  presented  problems  requiring  immedi- 
ate solutions,  the  General  Assembly  of  1929  found 
time  to  consider  and  enact  a  number  of  measures 
to  strengthen  the  State's  program  of  conservation 
and  development  of  natural  resources. 

In  scope  and  importance,  conservation  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  recent  General  Assembly  ri- 
valed that  of  the  preceding  body  which  has  gen- 
erally been  credited  with  making  possible  a  con- 
servation program  on  a  wide  scope. 

Probably  the  most  far-reaching  conservation 
measure,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue 
expected  to  be  raised  and  the  number  of  people 
immediately  affected,  is  the  State-wide  anglers' 
law,  which  stands  out  as  the  first  of  its  kind  of 
general  application  to  be  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  North  Carolina. 

This  law  is  intended  to  furnish  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  six  State-owned  and  operated 
fish  hatcheries  and  two  federal  hatcheries  toward 
the  support  of  which  the  State  contributes.  In 
addition,  the  license  fees  are  expected  to  provide 
means  for  enforcing  the  inland  fisheries  laws  and 
regulations,  and,  in  general,  to  pursue  a  program 
of  propagation  and  protection  of  game  fish. 

The  necessity  of  the  new  law  was  emphasized 
since  the  budget  for  the  coming  biennium  does 
not  make  provision  for  the  operation  of  the 
hatcheries  from  direct  appropriation  as  heretofore. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  a  license  fee  of 
S2.10  is  required  of  any  person  fishing  in  waters 
outside  his  home  county  with  hook  and  line  or 
rod  and  reel.  It  also  prescribes  a  fee  of  $3.10  for 
residents  of  other  states  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 
No  licenses  are  to  be  charged  those  fishing  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  sounds,  or  other  large  bodies 
of  water  near  the  sea-coast  which  do  not,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  need  restocking  or  protecting.  An- 
other exemption  from  the  license  requirement  is 
the  owner  of  land  and  minor  members  of  his  fam- 
ily in  fishing  on  his  own  property.  The  law  does 
not  require  a  license  of  a  person  fishing  in  his 
home  county. 

Authority  is  given  County  Commissioners  to 
extend  license  requirements  to  persons  fishing  in 
their  home  county.  This  has  been  done  in  a  num- 
ber of  counties,  a  list  of  which  appears  in  another 
article  in  this  publication. 

Although  no  major  alterations  were  made  in  the 


State  game  policy,  a  number  of  seasonal  and  other 
changes  and  additions  to  meet  and  to  facilitate 
operations  were  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly. 

One  of  the  principal  amendments  to  the  game 
law  was  the  moving  up  of  quail  season  to  Novem- 
ber 20  and  the  closing  date  to  February  IS.  This 
change  allows  the  shooting  of  quail  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing, which  is  the  custom  in  virtually  every  state. 
The  opening  date  for  turkeys,  rabbits,  and  dove 
was  set  simultaneously  with  that  for  quail  on  No- 
vember 20,  and  the  closing  date  for  all  except  dove 
was  fixed  for  February  IS.  Dove  season  will  be 
closed  on  January  31.  Squirrel  season  in  all 
counties  east  of  and  including  Person,  Orange, 
Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland  coun- 
ties was  set  from  October  IS  to  January  IS;  and 
in  all  counties  west  of  Person,  Orange,  Chatham, 
Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland,  from  September 
IS  to  December  15. 

Open  seasons  for  fur-bearing  animals,  including 
mink,  skunk,  otter,  muskrat,  raccoon,  and  opos- 
sum were  deferred  until  later  in  the  year  in  order 
to  allow  the  fur  to  become  prime  before  taking. 
For  these  animals  the  season  was  set  in  counties 
east  of  and  including  Person,  Orange,  Chatham, 
Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland  from  November 
IS  to  February  15;  and  in  the  counties  west  of 
these  from  November  1  to  February  IS. 

A  new  provision  in  the  game  law  is  for  the  li- 
censing and  regulation  of  hunting  guides,  who  will 
be  required  to  take  an  oath  to  abide  by  the  game 
laws  and  the  revocation  of  licenses  of  a  guide  con- 
victed of  a  violation  of  these  laws.  A  license 
fee  of  not  to  exceed  $10  is  provided,  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  being  empowered 
to  provide  classifications. 

Another  new  provision  in  the  game  law  is  the 
prescription  of  a  special  license  fee  for  trapping 
fur-bearing  animals,  the  amounts  of  the  fee  to  be 
as  follows:  $2.25,  resident  county;  $3.25,  resident 
state;  and  $25.25,  non-resident. 

Under  provisions  of  a  special  act,  resident  deal- 
ers in  raw  furs  are  to  be  taxed  $75  for  a  State- 
wide license,  and  $10  for  a  resident  county  license 
with  $10  for  each  additional  county  in  which 
business  is  carried  on.  A  State  license  fee  of  $400 
is  required  of  non-residents  engaged  in  the  raw 
fur  business,  and  $50  for  each  county  in  which 
they  deal. 

What  is  considered  one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing conservation  measures  in  possible  future  bene- 
fits to  the  State  was  an  act  directing  the  submis- 
sion of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the  people 
at  the  next  general  election  empowering  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  classify  forest  lands  for  taxation 
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purposes.  The  object  behind  this  measure  is  to 
encourage  timber  growing  by  taxing  timber  as 
other  crops — when  it  is  harvested.  This  act  had 
the  support  of  the  N.  C.  Forestry  Association,  the 
State  Tax  Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

Proponents  of  the  measure  maintain  that  it  will 
be  a  decided  aid  in  the  conservation  of  timber 
resources  since  it  will  defer  burdensome  taxes  on 
timber  until  the  owner  is  able  to  realize  some  re- 
turns from  this  slow-growing  crop  and  discourage 
its  cutting  before  it  attains  full  growth. 

Fundamental  studies  looking  forward  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  comprehensive  system  of  State 
Forests,  Parks,  and  Game  Refuges  were  authorized 
in  an  act  adopted  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  session.  It  directs  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  to  make 
a  survey  of  forest,  cut-over,  waste,  and 
shore  lands  to  determine  which  are  suit- 
able and  needed  for  such  a  proposed  system. 
The  conservation  department  is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain options  on  suitable  tracts  wherever  possible 
and  to  report  to  the  Governor  and  next  General 
Assembly  the  result  of  its  findings. 

Another  forestry  measure  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  stimulation  of  interest  in  forestry 
practice  and  benefits  therefrom  is  an  enabling  act 
authorizing  the  federal  government  to  purchase 
lands  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  for  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Forests.  Conservation  officials 
believe  that  something  will  be  done  along  this  line 
at  a  time  not  so  far  distant  under  provisions  of 
the  McNary-Woodruff  bill  which  passed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress. 

State  owned  lakes  containing  50  acres  or  more 
were  directed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  be  held 
by  the  State  for  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  the  public. 

An  act  from  which  only  a  small  amount  of  rev- 
enue is  expected  at  present  but  which  is  expected 
to  increase  in  the  future  authorizes  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  to  receive 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission  37^  per 
cent  of  fees  from  power  licenses  on  federal  lands 
in  North  Carolina. 

Another  measure  designates  the  conservation  de- 
partment as  the  official  State  agency  in  represent- 
ing North  Carolina  in  all  negotiations  and  con- 
ferences with  other  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  matters  concerned  with  inter-state 
streams,  provided  that  this  department  shall  act 
jointly  with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  ques- 
tions concerning  stream  pollution. 


WINNING  ESSAY  ON 

FORESTS  AND  GAME 


By  Woodrow  Peterson 

Our  wild  life  two  hundred  years  ago  was  abun- 
dant. Plenty  of  forests  provided  shelter  for  game. 
Waterfowl  and  fish  abounded  in  our  streams  and 
on  our  coasts.  Geese  and  wild  ducks  in  great 
flocks  frequently  wintered  in  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia.  The  large  numbers  of  buffaloes  that 
visited  certain  salt  springs  in  New  York  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  are  today  extinct.  Buffaloes  also 
disappeared  in  North  Carolina  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Oh,  what  a  pity  it  is  that  our 
forefathers  did  not  have  foresight  enough  to  con- 
serve these  wonderful  creatures  of  the  forest  and 
plain ! 

"Fifty  years  ago,"  says  Dr.  Hornaday,  "the 
preservation  of  wild  life  was  a  sentimental  cause 
of  practical  interest  only  to  sportsmen.  Today  it 
is  not  only  acutely  sentimental,  but  intensely 
practical  to  the  public  at  large."  People  consid- 
ered conservation  sentimental  because  they 
thought  that  our  forests  and  game  would  be  plen- 
tiful forever.  How  could  they  think  such  a  thing 
when  they  saw  or  should  have  seen  the  waste  of 
our  wild  life  going  on  all  the  time?  Why  are 
certain  species  of  our  wild  animals  extinct?  Be- 
cause of  the  wrong  idea  of  conservation  of  game. 
Conservation  means  not  only  preservation  but 
wise  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

The  game  of  our  county  and  state  has  decreas- 
ed considerably  since  the  Civil  War.  Wasteful 
hunting  is  one  of  the  causes  for  this  decrease  in 
game.  When  buffaloes  existed  here  they  were 
very  often  killed  exclusively  for  their  tongues. 
This  was  more  often  the  case  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  than  in  North  Carolina.  Of- 
ten deer  were  killed  for  their  haunches  only.  The 
unregulated  trade  in  the  flesh  and  skins  of  wild 
animals  also  reduced  our  game.  Then  again  the 
small  amount  of  game  is  due  to  the  cultivation 
of  forest  land.  Cultivating  the  forest  land  forced 
wild  life  to  seek  new  haunts.  Forest  fires  destroy 
very  much  of  our  game  each  year.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  forest  after  it  has  been  burned  over  will 
reveal  groups  of  burned  animals  huddled  together 
and  dead  fish  floating  on  the  nearby  streams  and 
ponds. 

Should  we  do  something  to  prevent  our  game 
from  being  exterminated?  Certainly  we  should. 
But  how,  you  might  ask.  By  conservation  is  the 
correct  answer  to  this  question.  Then  comes  an- 
other very  important  question.    WThy  should  we 
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conserve  our  game?  Because  most  of  our  game 
may  be  eaten,  therefore  our  food  supply  would 
be  increased.  It  is  said  that  California  has  more 
fish  than  it  had  when  the  first  white  man  came 
to  the  State.  This  abundance  of  fish  in  Califor- 
nia is  a  result  of  conservation.  Game  is  a  deli- 
cious and  nourishing  food  from  which  many 
tempting  dishes  may  be  prepared. 

Hunting  is  sometimes  an  occupation  as  well  as 
a  popular  and  enjoyable  sport  in  North  Carolina. 
If  we  were  not  to  conserve  our  game,  hunting 
would  cease  to  exist.  People  from  distant  parts 
of  the  United  States  visit  our  state  to  hunt. 
Among  our  visitors  some  are  very  famous.  Such 
popular  men  as  "Babe  Ruth"  and  Irvin  S.  Cobb 
hunt  our  game.  Hunting  besides  being  popular 
is  healthful  and  beneficial. 

Conservation  of  our  game  and  our  forests  is  a 
means  of  advertisement.  Last  year  there  were 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  people  visiting 
in  the  forests  from  the  White  Mountains  to  Flori- 
da. Probably  five  hundred  thousand  of  these  vis- 
ited the  seven  Southern  Appalachian  Forests. 
One  hundred  thousand  of  these  visitors  visited 
Pisgah  National  Forest  and  Game  Preserve  which 
is  situated  in  North  Carolina.  From  the  above 
figures  it  is  seen  that  conservation  of  game  and 
forests  bring  people  who,  when  they  return  home 
from  our  state  will  boost  the  scene  of  their  va- 
cation. In  other  words  the  conservation  of  our 
game  and  forests  means  a  policy  of  good  advertis- 
ing. 

Forests  and  game  increase  property  values. 
Land  uncultivated  and  without  game  and  forests 
is  of  no  economical  value  at  all. 

Along  with  the  conservation  of  our  game  comes 
the  conservation  of  our  forests — the  refuge  of 
game.  When  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  came  to  North 
CanAmz  ficfmmtf  'pferity  of  forests,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing but  forests.  If  he  could  come  back  here  to- 
day, I  wonder  what  he  would  attribute  the  dis- 
appearance of  our  forests  to.  The  best  of  our 
forests  are  gone  but  we  can  bring  them  back 
again  if  we  really  want  them  back.  Like  game, 
our  forests  were  so  plentiful  in  early  days  that 
our  forefathers  thought  they  would  last  always. 
Forests  really  made  America  and  the  United 
States  possible. 

We  should  conserve  our  forests  because  forests 
furnish  food  and  shelter  for  our  game.  If  we  let 
our  forests  be  destroyed,  birds  and  other  game 
will  be  destroyed  too.  Nearly  all  the  birds  of 
North  Carolina  are  useful.  Robins  eat  grasshop- 
pers, caterpillars,  snails,  and  spiders.  All  of  these 
are  harmful  to  the  farmer.    Even  the  sparrows 


destroy  harmful  insects.  When  the  birds  have 
enough  harmful  insects  they  eat  harmful  weed 
seeds  for  dessert.  A  farm  would  not  be  complete 
without  birds  and  their  beautiful  music.  The 
mocking  bird  is  our  best  songster.  He  gives  the 
farmer  a  vocal  selection  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  and  the  last  thing  at  sunset  during  spring 
and  summer  months.  Small  boys  who  kill  the 
little  birds  and  destroy  their  nests,  should  refrain 
from  these  practices  and  think  of  the  birds  as 
friends  rather  than  as  enemies. 

Lumbering  is  a  profitable  industry  of  North 
Carolina  and  Sampson  County.  No  substitute 
for  wood  has  been  found  yet.  Wood  is  scarce  in 
the  North  causing  lumbering  in  the  South  to  be 
very  profitable.  The  estimated  annual  wealth  of 
the  lumbering  industry  in  North  Carolina  is  six- 
ty million  dollars.  Although  lumbering  is  an  im- 
portant industry,  it  is  a  wasteful  one.  Young 
trees  are  killed  or  injured  for  life  by  careless  lum- 
bermen. After  the  trees  are  carried  to  the  saw 
mills  they  are  wasted  unnecessarily. 

In  North  Carolina  and  especially  in  Sampson 
County,  forests  are  used  for  firewood.  Very 
little  if  any  coal  is  used  in  the  rural  sections  of 
Sampson  County.  One  reason  for  the  almost  un- 
iversal use  of  firewood  in  this  county  is  that  it 
has  always  been  plentiful.  But  if  our  forests  are 
not  conserved  more  properly  some  other  fuel  will 
have  to  be  used.  The  value  of  firewood  cut  in 
this  state  is  estimated  as  amounting  to  thirty- 
three  million  dollars. 

Each  year  our  forests  return  sums  of  wealth. 
Nearly  every  article  imaginable  is  partly  or  whol- 
ly of  wood.  But  the  industry  which  uses  wood 
exclusively  as  raw  material  is  the  furniture  mak- 
ing industry.  Our  forests,  with  necessary  raw 
material  for  furniture,  have  caused  several  large 
furniture  factories  to  be  built  in  North  Carolina. 
The  manufacture  of  vehicles  requires  wood. 
Though  most  of  our  timber  is  used  at  home  some 
of  it  is  exported.  Our  wood-using  industries  pro- 
duce, approximately,  seventy-five  million  dollars 
in  wealth  each  year.  After  considering  the  above 
estimations,  we  may  clearly  see  that  we  should 
conserve  our  forests  for  the  wealth  they  produce. 

We  should  conserve  our  forests  in  order  to  sup- 
ply future  needs.  Timber  growing  in  the  South 
was  suggested  by  the  Federal  government  a  few 
years  ago,  but  North  Carolina  does  not  seem  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  project.  Some  of  our 
scrubby  forest  land  and  even  our  poor  farm  land 
can  be  used  for  timber  growing.  Such  land  is 
adapted  to  grow  timber  almost  exclusively.  We 
are  cutting  away  our  forests  twice  as  fast  as  they 
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are  growing  back.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  actually  use  two-fifths  of  all  the  wood  con- 
sumed in  the  world.  For  every  three  hundred 
board  feet  of  timber  that  are  cut  in  North  Caro- 
lina, there  are  only  one  hundred  fifty  board  feet 
growing  back.  Unless  we  do  something  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  our  forests  will  be  gone  in  a 
few  years.  Conservation  and  timber  growing  are 
the  only  ways  to  save  our  forests.  We  are  wood 
users  now,  and,  in  order  to  be  wood  users  in  the 
future,  we  must  be  wood  growers  and  wood  con- 
servers. 

The  most  deadly  enemy  of  the  forests  is  the 
forest  fire.  The  value  of  timber  destroyed  in 
North  Carolina  each  year  is  one  million,  two  hun- 
dred thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  The  value  of 
timber  destroyed  annually  in  Sampson  County 
proportionately  is  as  great.  How  may  we  pre- 
vent forest  fires?  Carelessness  causes  most  for- 
est fires,  therefore  careless  people  should  be 
watched.  Forest  fires  may  be  prevented  by  forest 
rangers  and  wardens  who  watch  for  the  begin- 
ning of  fires  in  order  ot  extinguish  it  before  it 
does  damage.  If  each  individual  will  be  careful 
many  of  our  forest  fires  can  be  prevented.  The 
state  is  doing  a  great  work  in  teaching  the  pre- 
vention of  forest  fires. 

Forests  protect  our  streams  and  prevent  ero- 
sion. The  roots  of  trees  serve  as  a  kind  of  sponge 
which  permits  water  to  pass  through  it  slowly, 


thus  preventing  a  flood  and  the  erosion  of  soil 
after  a  rain.  Thousands  of  people  were  made 
homeless  and  many  were  killed  by  the  Mississippi 
Valley  flood.  This  flood  cost  our  national  gov- 
ernment millions  of  dollars. 

Ignorance  is  the  chief  reason  why  our  forests 
and  game  have  been  wasted  so  carelessly.  By 
teaching  forestry  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  the 
men  of  tomorrow  may  become  acquainted  with 
the  forest  problem.  We  must  not  only  preach 
conservation,  we  must  practice  it.  In  this  way 
our  forests  may  be  preserved. 

We  should  conserve  our  forests  for  their 
beauty.  No  one  would  care  to  harm  the  forest, 
in  an  unnecessary  way  if  he  sensed  the  real  beauty 
of  it.  He  who  has  not  seen  a  forest  with  its  tall 
pines,  the  "Monarchs  of  the  Forests",  and  its 
golden  autumn  leaves  has  missed  the  most  beauti- 
ful thing  on  earth. 

We  should  conserve  our  game  and  forests  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  Our  forests  may  last 
in  our  lifetime  but  we  should  make  provision  for 
those  who  come  after  us.  It  is  up  to  us  to  make 
good  what  our  forefathers  have  wasted,  and 
there  is  no  better  method  by  which  to  accomp- 
lish this  than  by  conservation.  America  still 
rests  upon  its  forests.  Charles  Lathrop  Pack, 
President  of  the  American  Tree  Association,  truly 
said,  "If  the  Nation  saves  the  trees,  the  trees  will 
save  the  Nation". 


CHANGES  AND  ADDITIONS  TO  NORTH  CAROLINA 
GAME  LAW 


For  the  information  of  the  general  public,  and  particularly  that  portion  most  di- 
rectly affected,  a  short  summary  of  the  alterations  in  the  State  Game  Law  as  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  1929  is  given  herewith. 

New  Open  Seasons 

Quail : November  20  to  February  IS 

Turkey November  20  to  February  15 

Dove November  20  to  January  31 

*Rabbit November  20  to  February  IS 

*Bear October  1  to  January  IS 

*Note:  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  given  full  authority  to  change 
open  seasons  and  methods  of  hunting  rabbits  and  bears  in  any  or  all  counties  and 
dsitricts,  without  being  bound  by  first  and  last  dates  set  out  above. 

Squirrel — In  all  counties  east  of,  and  including  Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore, 
Richmond,  and  Scotland  counties — October  15  to  January  15. 

In  all  counties  west  of  Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland — 
September  15  to  January  1. 

Mink,  skunk,  otter,  muskrat,  raccoon  and  opossum — In  all  counties  east  of  and 
including  Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland— November  15 
to  February  IS. 

Continued  on  Back  Page 
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In  all  counties  west  of  Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland — 
November  1  to  February  15. 

Opossum  season  in  following  named  counties  will  extend  from  October  15  to  Feb- 
ruary 15:  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham,  Swain,  Transylvania,  Madison,  Buncombe,  Hen- 
derson, Yancey,  McDowell,  Rutherford,  Polk,  Mitchell,  Avery,  Burke,  Cleveland,  Gas- 
ton, Lincoln,  Catawba,  Caldwell,  Watauga,  Ashe,  Wilkes,  Alleghany,  Alexander,  Ire- 
dell, Mecklenburg,  Surry,  Yadkin,  Davie,  Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Union,  Stokes,  Forsyth, 
Davidson,  Stanly,  Anson,  Rockingham,  Guilford,  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Richmond, 
Caswell,  Alamance,  and  Lee. 

Seasons  for  other  game  birds  and  animals  not  mentioned  remain  unchanged. 

Closed  Season  On  Doe 

Season  for  hunting  doe  (deer)  closed  for  a  period  of  two  years,  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1929.  Burden  of  proof  is  placed  on  hunter  to  show  that  deer  taken  during 
season  are  of  legal  sex.  Possession  of  deer  with  sex  unidentified  is  made  prima  facie 
evidence  that  same  are  doe. 

Regulations  On  Taking  Fur-Bearing  Animals 

Full  authority  is  given  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  to  make  reg- 
ulations governing  manner  of  taking  fur-bearing  animals  with  steel  traps,  and  to  pro- 
hibit use  of  steel  traps  in  any  county  or  district  after  petition  and  hearing  as  prescribed 
by  law. 

Cutting  down  den  trees  in  taking  fur-bearing  animals  is  made  unlawful. 

Non-resident  owner  of  land  in  North  Carolina  may  hunt  on  own  property  by  pay- 
ing license  fee  of  $5.25. 

Trappers'  Licenses 

Fees  for  all  persons  trapping  fur-bearing  animals  were  set  as  follows: 

Resident  County  License  $2.25 

Resident  State  License  3.25 

Non-resident  State  License  25.25 

Hunting  Guide  Licenses 

Fee  to  be  not  more  than  $10  for  any  person  acting  for  hire  as  a  hunting  guide. 
The  Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  empowered  to  provide  classifications, 
and  to  fix  fees  within  said  limit  as  to  class.  Board  is  also  authorized  to  prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  duties  of  guides  and  to  require  guides  to  take  an  oath 
to  respect  game  laws.  Loss  of  license  is  set  as  a  penalty  for  guide  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  game  law. 

Combination  Licenses 

Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  authorized  to  issue  combination  licenses 
for  hunting  and  trapping,  and  for  hunting  and  fishing,  the  amount  of  fee  to  be  less 
than  the  total  for  hunting  and  trapping,  or  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  when  pur- 
chased separately. 

Fur  Dealers'  Licenses 

Licenses  in  the  following  amounts  are  required  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  raw  furs. 

Resident  State-wide  license $75.00 

Resident    County   license   10.00 

and  for  each  additional  county  in  which  licensee  deals 

in  furs 10.00 

Non-Resident  State-wide  license 400.00 

and  $50.00  in  addition  to  be  collected  by  each  county 

in  which  the  business  is  carried  on. 

Every  person  or  firm  who  takes  out  fur  dealers'  license  is  required  to  report  to  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  on  April  1  of  each  year  the  total  number 
of  furs  purchased,  the  species  and  number  of  each  and  such  other  information  as  re- 
quired by  the  Department. 

Expiration  or  Licenses 

All  licenses  issued  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  expire  on 
the  first  day  of  August  succeeding  date  of  purchase. 
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Census  of  Manufacturers  of  North  Carolina  for  1927 

The 

Leading 

Industries 

> 

No. 

Wage 

Materials, 

Total  value 

Value  added 

Industry                 Estab. 

Earners 

Wages 

Fuel,  power 

Products 

by  Mfg. 

Total  1927 2,984 

204,590  $158,394,434  $560,819,236 

$1,154,646,612 

$593,827,376               ; 

(all  industries) 

Total  1925 2,614 

182,234 

134,237,097 

550,706,965 

1,050,434,117 

499,727,152 

(all  industries) 

1.  All  Textiles  and 

products,  1927  _       563 

120,451 

83,526,863 

244,876,078 

406,407,371 

162,531,293 

Note:    Comparative  figures  for  1925  for  the  total  of  all  Textiles  are  not  available, 

but  are  available 

for  the 

following  textile  industries: 

a.  Clothing,  Men 

1927  Total 17 

1,701 

.    980,S77 

3,368,225 

5,251,924 

1,883,699 

1925  Total 11 

1,051 

607,144 

2,575,739 

3,754,860 

1,179,121 

b.  Cordage  and  Twine 

1927  Total 9 

1,456 

915,094 

4,113,524 

6,520,057 

2,406,533 

1925  Total 8 

1,137 

646,515 

4,658,202 

6,306,284 

1,648,082 

c.  Cotton  Goods 

1927  Total 374 

95,786 

66,149,690 

184,509,360 

310,290,158 

125,789,798 

1925  Total 364 

84,139 

53,939,704 

207,273,861 

316,068,931 

108,794,970 

d.  Cotton  small  wares 

192  7  Total 9 

161 

171,694 

420,960 

856,515 

435,555 

1925  Total 5 

44 

43,627 

143,416 

255,077 

111,661 

e.  Dveing  and  finishing 

1927' Total 16 

2,545 

2,228,412 

13,381,416 

18,996,189 

5,614,773 

1925  Total 10 

1,294 

999,703 

6,006,111 

8,510,852 

2,504,741 

f.  Gloves  and  Mittens 

1927  Total 4 

219 

91,691 

393,902 

612,233 

218,331 

1925  Total 4 

222 

102,828 

277,275 

575,431 

298,156 

g.  Knit  Goods 

1927  Total 128 

17,427 

11,961,326 

37,370,779 

61,365,806 

23,995,027 

1925  Total 111 

13,727 

8,287,238 

27,994,889 

44,300,819 

16,305,930 

h.  Woolen  Goods 

1927  Total 6 

1,156 

1,028,079 

3,317,912 

5,505,489 

2,187,577 

1925  Total 8 

832 

638,055 

3,359,450 

4,754,396 

1,394,946 

2.  Tobacco  Products 

1927  Total 20 

15,973 

12,544,173 

124,711,961 

413,271,612 

288,559,651 

1925  Total 21 

15,715 

12,000,215 

113,395,726 

343,075,607 

129,679,781 

3.  Furniture 

1927  Total 143 

14,821 

12,417,590 

27,702,378 

53,551,220 

25,848,842 

1925  Total 127 

13,567 

10,752,977 

24,944,903 

51,208,238 

26,263,335 

4.  Lumber,  inc.  Planing  Mills 

1927  Total 760 

21,433 

15,570,120 

25,843,356 

53,687,216 

27,843,860 

1925  Total 669 

20,769 

15,536,654 

26,024,877 

54,062,615 

28,037,738 

5.  Fertilizer 

1927  Total 84 

1,850 

1,532,363 

14,027,493 

18,423,536 

4,396,043 

1925  Total 65 

1,796 

1,419,240 

13,956,428 

20,068,546 

6,112,118 

6.  Flour  and  Meal 

1927  Total 153 

566 

518,584 

15,052,802 

17,853,055 

2,800,253 

1925  Total 115 

484 

442,624 

15,227,237 

18,201,542 

2,974,305 

7.  Cotton  seed  oil,  cake  and  meal 

1927  Total  ___ _         53 

1,418 

1,067,922 

13,962,245 

17,612,879 

3,650,634 

1925  Total 51 

1,426 

862,933 

14,776,990 

17,484,244 

2,707,254 

8.  Leather  tanned  and  curried 

1927  Total 11 

1,342 

1,237,242 

12,128,432 

16,405,352 

4,276,920 

1925  Total 11 

1,020 

878,664 

8,232,977 

11,042,486 

2,809,509 

9.  Car  Construction  anc 

repair  (steam  railways) 

1927  Total 16 

4,611 

6,363,012 

7,216,179 

14,447,435 

7,231,256 

1925  Total 15 

4,876 

6,365,261 

7,800,435 

14,993,594 

7,193,163 

10.  Printing  and  Publish 

ing 

1927  Total 229 

1,756 

2,839,605 

2,976,204 

12,315,484 

9,339,280 

1925  Total  218 

1,628 

2,618,674 

2,795,152 

11,000,430 

8,205,278 

Note:    This  table  contains  finally  revised 

figures  as  approved  by  the 

U.  S.  Bu- 

,     ,         reau  for,  the  Census.     Th 

e  North   Carolina  census 

was  taken  by 

the  Depart- 

meht«  ef  '  Conservation  ano  development  for  the  Federal  Bureau. 
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DIRECTOR  TO  ENCOURAGE 

USE  OF  NATIVE  BUILDING 

MATERIALS  IN  THIS  STATE 


COURTS  CONTINUE  SEVERE 

PENALTIES  ON  DYNAMITERS 


An  idea  of  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson,  who  has 
recently  asumed  the  post  as  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  which 
he  brought  into  office  and  which  he  has  recently 
passed  to  the  public  for  consideration,  is  a  special 
feature  for  promoting  the  use  of  native  North 
Carolina  brick,  tile,  and  building  stone. 

Because  of  limitations  of  finances,  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Harrelson  will 
require  the  co-operation  of  those  persons  who 
would  benefit  most  directly. 

That  North  Carolina  provides  all  of  these  ma- 
terials in  large  quantities  and  of  best  quality 
available  has  been  established,  but  Colonel  Har- 
relson and  others  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State  see 
a  need  of  placing  these  facts  continuously  before 
the  people. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  of  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose,  he  believes,  is  an  actual  demon- 
stration of  the  qualities  and  attractiveness  of  na- 
tive building  materials.  He  has  advanced  the 
suggestion  that  a  permanent  model  structure  of 
North  Carolina  building  materials  be  erected  in 
some  public  place  where  the  largest  number  of 
people  will  be  able  to  inspect  it.  The  State  Fair 
Ground  is  suggested  as  the  most  logical  location 
for  such  a  proposed  building. 

Carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  director,  various 
parts  of  the  building  such  as  exterior  and  interior 
walls,  roof,  floor,  foundations  and  other  features 
would  be  alotted  to  certain  materials.  Firms  fur- 
nishing the  materials  and  co-operating  in  con- 
structing the  building  would  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  their  products. 

Special  pains  would  be  taken  to  make  the 
building  present  as  attractive  as  possible  in  design 
and  workmanship  in  order  to  display  the  materi- 
als in  a  creditable  fashion,  and  the  advice  of  arch- 
itects and  builders  would  be  sought. 

Since  there  is  no  fund  available  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  such  a  project,  its  realization 
would  necessitate  co-operation  from  the  produc- 
ers of  building  materials,  and  the  suggestion  is: 
handed  out  for  comment  and  suggestions. 


Heavy  penalties  continue  to  be  imposed  on  fish 
dynamiters  in  North  Carolina  in  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development's  campaign  to 
put  an  end  to  this  wanton  destruction  of  wild  life. 

Recently  two  offenders  were  tried  at  Robbins- 
ville  in  Graham  County  on  charges  of  dynamit- 
ing fish  in  Panther  Creek,  and  on  conviction  were 
sentenced  to  serve  three  months  each  in  jail.  The 
prosecutions  were  carried  out  by  County  Warden 
Forrest  Denton  of  Robbinsville. 

With  reports  of  activities  of  wardens  through- 
out the  State  toward  breaking  up  dynamiting 
and  a  strong  public  sentiment  .in  favor  of  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law,  violations  of  this  type 
are  becoming  more  rare  each  year.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice that  benefits  the  offender  little  and  complete- 
ly destroys  all  life  in  the  section  of  the  stream 
that  is  dynamited. 


SALE  OF  CARP  GROWING 

INTO  LARGE  INDUSTRY 


Started  two  years  on  a  small  scale  and  enlarged 
last  year,  the  carp  industry  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina  this  season  gives  promise  of  going  for- 
ward at  a  still  more  rapid  pace. 

A  large  supply  of  nets  and  other  equipment  has 
been  sent  to  Williamston,  a  report  from  that  place 
says,  by  M.  Epstein  and  Company,  of  New  York 
City,  for  use  in  trapping  German  carp. 

According  to  reports,  that  firm  will  set  about 
150  nets  in  the  Roanoke  River  this  year  for  carp 
only.  Operations  also  will  be  continued  at  Mat- 
tamuskeet  Lake. 

The  fish  are  shipped  to  eastern  markets  in 
special  tanks  by  the  carload  and  reach  their  des- 
tination alive.  The  business  proved  so  attractive 
the  first  year  that  it  was  enlarged  the  second  and 
still  further  this  season. 

The  carp  are  trapped  under  a  guarantee  that  no 
game  fish  will  be  taken.  All  game  fish  are  re- 
turned to  the  waters  from  which  they  come. 
This  was  part  of  the  agreement  under  which  net- 
ting of  the  carp  is  allowed.  Wardens  under  the 
direction  $i  Assistant  State  Game  Warden-Delias'  J. 
Moore,  of  Washington,  inspect  the  'shipments.     "• 
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INVENTORY  OF  RESOURCES 


North  Carolina  has  taken  stock  of  her 
natural  resources  with  a  view  of  ascertain- 
ing the  extent  of  their  development  and 
opportunities  for  further  expansion  of 
industry. 

The  results  of  this  study  are  incorpo- 
rated in  a  publication,  "North  Carolina 
Resources  and  Industry",  for  which  manu- 
script has  been  completed  and  final  proofs 
are  being  checked.  Within  a  few  weeks 
this  publication  will  be  available  for 
distribution. 

The  foreword  of  the  publication,  pre- 
pared by  Wade  H.  Phillips,  former  director, 
gives  a  brief  description  of  its  contents. 
"The  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  State 
depend,"  it  says,  "very  largely  on  what 
use  the.  people  '-make  of  their  natural  .re- 
sources." :  «If:  used  :wisery-,  these  resources 


are  a  safe  and  permanent  foundation  for 
State  building.  North  Carolina  is  blessed 
in  the  variety  of  her  resources. 

"This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  make  a 
brief  inventory  of  ( 1 )  what  natural  wealth 
North  Carolina  possesses  today  and  (2) 
to  give  a  digest  of  the  industries  which 
are  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  its  natural 
wealth.  To  complete  the  story,  further 
facts  must  be  developed.  A  volume  would 
be  required  to  describe  properly  each  di- 
vision of  the  State  resources.  It  is  hoped 
this  report  may  be  followed  by  a  more 
complete  survey  of  these  assets,  together 
with  an  analysis  of  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages and  opportunities  of  North 
Carolina." 

The  table  of  contents  reveals  a  discus- 
sion of  the  following  subjects:  physical 
divisions  of  North  Carolina,  minerals  and 
products,  forest  resources  and  industries, 
agriculture,  industries  of  the  state,  water 
resources  and  power,  cotton,  textiles  and 
rayon,  tobacco  and  its  products,  furniture 
industry,  shellfish,  resorts,  recreation,  game 
and  fish,  banks  and  banking,  highways, 
railways  and  airways,  population,  labor 
and  wages,  wealth  and  taxes,  opportunities 
in  industry. 

The  publication  carries  numerous  charts, 
graphs,  tables,  and  other  graphic  portrayals 
of  natural  resources  and  industries.  Data 
are  presented  for  every  county  and  ac- 
companied by  a  map  of  the  county.  The 
publication  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Park  Mathewson,  Statistician. 


INDUSTRIAL  EXPANSION 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  HAS 

ATTRACTED  ATTENTION 


The  steady  expansion  of  industry  in  North 
Carolina  may  be  attributed  to  a  combination  of 
circumstances  rather  than  any  one  particular 
reason. 

Two  of  the  chief  of  these,  however,  are  an 
abundance  of  raw  materials  and  a  progressive 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people  which  prompts 
them  to  utilize  the  opportunities  which  surround 
them.  Other  factors,  such  as  an  abundance  of 
efficient  labor,  an  equable  climate,  cheap  power, 
good  transportation,  and  markets  have  played 
sa  hand  in  this  expansion. 

Proof  of  the  suitability  of  the  State  for  in- 
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dustrial  development  is  best  shown  by  the  success 
with  which  manufacturing  enterprises  have  been 
operated  and  by  the  increase  in  wealth  of  the 
people. 

A  great  expansion  in  the  public  school  system 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  with  the  State  offering  increased  facili- 
ties for  every  resident  to  obtain  an  education. 
An  enlightened  public  with  a  realization  of  the 
opportunities  has  been  a  primary  factor  in  the 
progress  of  the  State.  Public  education  has 
gone  forward  at  a  tremendous  pace  as  demon- 
strated by  the  increase  in  expenditures  on  public 
schools  from  one  million  in  1900  to  thirty-five 
million  dollars. 

Material  advancement  of  the  State  is  shown 
by  the  increase  in  property  values  from  $681,- 
000,000  in  1900  to  $1,685,000,000  in  1910;  and 
$4,543,000,000   in    1926. 

Resources  of  the  State  and  National  Banks 
of  North  Carolina  grew  from  $150,000,000  in 
1914  to  $550,000,000  in  1928,  a  gain  of  almost 
300  per  cent  in  14  years.  At  the  same  time 
the  banking  resources  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  increased  only  slightly  more  than  100  per 
cent. 

Between   the  last   two   census   periods,  the   in- 


crease in  per  captia  wealth  for  North  Carolina 
was  238  per  cent;  and  for  the  entire  United 
States  during  the  same  time,  it  was  only  61  per 
cent.  The  productive  capacity  of  the  State  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  although  many  others 
are  larger  in  population,  North  Carolina  pays  the 
second  largest  amount  of  internal  revenue  into  the 
federal  treasury,  being  surpassed  in  this  respect 
only  by  the  populous  state  of  New  York. 

The  industrial  rise  of  the  State  has  been  such 
as  to  challenge  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
the  world.  Some  point  to  the  period  immedi- 
ately following  the  Civil  War  as  really  marking 
the  beginning  of  the  industrial  era  for  North 
Carolina,  but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  that  the  great  period  of 
expansion  was  entered. 

In  1860,  only  $9,500,000  was  invested  in  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  14,217  workers  engaged  in 
industrial  pursuits,  and  the  annual  value  of  fac- 
tory output  amounted  to  only  $16,500,000. 
By  1899,  the  value  of  factory  products  had 
reached  $94,920,000.  In  1915,  the  value  of 
factory  output  reached  $289,412,000.  However, 
it  was  not  until  1925  that  North  Carolina  reach- 
ed the  "Billion  Dollar"  class  in  manufacturing 
with  a  value  of  her  industrial  products  amount- 


What  kind  of  haul?  Scores  of  interested  spectators  are  on  hand  every  time  the  seine  is  landed  at 
Capehart's  fishery,  near  Avoca  in  Bertie  County.  Two  engines  are  used  to  bring  in  the  seine,  which 
requires  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  hours.     Capehart's  fishery  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 

known  in  the  State. 
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ing  to  SI, 050,434, 11 7,  and  in  1927  it  had  grown 
to  SI, 154, 646, 612.  Investments  in  industrial 
plants  grew  from  $75,000,000  in  1893  to  $1,250,- 
000,000  in   1927. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  industrial 
development  of  the  State  has  been  the  increase 
in  power  facilities.  At  the  end  of  1928  there 
was  a  total  installed  capacity  of  1,372,615  horse- 
power in  North  Carolina,  of  which  approximate- 
ly 814,000  was  water  power  and  the  rest  steam. 

In  water  power  developments,  North  Carolina 
ranks  third  in  the  United  States,  advancing  from 
fifth  place  last  year.  Not  only  is  there  an 
abundance  of  cheap  power  to  be  had  in  the  State 
but  the  effective  distribution  system  makes  it 
available  in  practically  every  section,  latest 
availabe  figures  showing  that  power  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  manufacturing  reaches  almost  nine- 
tenths   of   the   100  counties. 

The  availability  of  this  power  has  been  an  in- 
fluencing factor  in  the  unique  character  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  the  State.  It  has  en- 
abled factories  to  spring  up  over  the  country- 
side close  to  the  source  of  raw  materials.  North 
Carolina's  industries  are  not  congested  in  a  few 
locations  but  are  spread  out  over  the  State, 
thus  eliminating  over-crowding  of  cities  and  the 
complete  absence  of  the  so-called  "slums." 

Progress  made  up  to  this  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industry  has  not  resulted  in  a  feeling  of 
complacency  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  rath- 
er in  a  realization  of  further  opportunities  yet  un- 
realized. As  the  official  State  agency  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  development,  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  to  encourage  further  exploi- 
tation of  the  State's  natural  resources.  Inquiries 
regarding  these  opportunities  are  invited. 


GOVERNOR  GARDNER  SHOWS 
INTEREST  IN  CONTINUED 

DEVELOPMENT  OF   STATE 


Through  public  utterances  and  personal  ex- 
pressions, Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner  has  demonstrat- 
ed a  deep  interest  in  the  industrial  development 
of  the  State  and  in  the  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

Excerpts  from  a  recent  address  by  Governor 
Gardner,  as  given  below,  express  his  views  along 
this  line.     His   remarks  follow: 

"Unless  I  misread  the  signs  of  the  present 
business  and  industrial  situation  in  North  Caro- 
lina,  we   are   on   the   threshhold   of    an    era    of 


competition  keener  than  any  we  have  yet  known. 
The  inevitable  result  of  competition  is  the  elimi- 
nation of  inefficiency  and  waste.  This  certainly 
involves  a  great  deal  more  than  a  mere  adven- 
ture in  the  reclamation  of  refuse  and  it  may 
involve  a  fundamental  revision  of  our  economic 
philosophy. 

"The  unmistakable  trend  of  business  for  the 
past  several  years  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
greater  consolidation  and  larger  and  yet  larger 
units  of  production  and  distribution.  Of  course 
what  I  have  just  said  might  be  said  with  as 
much  application  to  existing  conditions  in 
Masssachusetts  or  California  as  in  North  Carolina, 
but  this  does  not  make  it  of  any  less  concern 
to  us  here.  We  are  daily  competing  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
and  economic  trends  and  tendencies  which  affect 
the  country  generally  are  immediately  reflected 
in   business  conditions  in   North   Carolina. 

"Another  thing  that  has  greatly  impressed  me 
is  the  fact  that,  in  very  many  instances,  our 
manufacturing  is  in  what  I  call  the  exploitive 
stage.  We  turn  out  too  little  of  the  finished 
product  and  too  many  of  our  products  which 
reach  the  finished  stage  are  not  of  the  first  quality 
and  demanding  the  higher  prices.  No  people 
have  ever  been  able  to  develop  a  high  standard  of 
living  wholly  on  raw  products.  Large  amounts 
of  wealth  are  accumulated  by  those  regions  that 
process  their  own  or  someone  else's  raw 
materials." 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  an  address  made 
by  Governor  Gardner  at  the  opening  of  the 
Merchants  ajnd  Manufacturers  Exposition  in 
Durham  in  April.  The  Governor  himself  is  a 
successful  business  man  and  manufacturer,  be- 
sides having  demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  scien- 
tific  and   resourceful   farmer. 

His  views  on  industry  show  a  keen  insight 
into  the  problems  of  the  State  and  a  ready 
ability  to  appreciate  industrial  problems.  He 
is  eager  that  the  industrial  development  of  the 
State  go  forward  on  a  sound  basis,  and  he 
stands  ready  to  encourage  every  sound  enter- 
prise which  is  considering  a  location  in  North 
Carolina. 


"North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to  Live,"  is  the 
very  best  piece  of  State  advertising  I  have  ever 
seen,  writes  C.  C.  Chillingsworth,  of  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  "I  have  purchased  some  land  in 
North  Carolina  and  expect  to  spend  several 
months  there  this  summer  and  will  make  constant 
use  of  these  booklets." 
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DEPARTMENT  IS  SEEKING 

TO  SUPPLY  TO  INDUSTRY 

WATER  RESOURCE  DATA 


Although  virtually  every  phase  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
Engineering  has  a  bearing  on  the  industrial  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  the  State,  the  principal 
angles  that  are  associated  directly  include  stream 
gaging,  analyses  of  industrial  waters,  and  stream 
sanitation    and    conservation. 

The  largest  single  feature  of  the  work  of  this 
Division  is  measuring  the  flow  of  streams,  67 
stations    now    being    in    operation. 

Since  water  is  necessary  in  some  form  for 
every  manufacturing  plant,  knowledge  of  the 
amount  available  is  often  one  of  essential  features. 
Some  required  large  volumes  while  others  may 
only  require  water  for  incidental  purposes,  but 
nevertheless,    it    is    necessary. 

In  their  process  of  manufacturing,  many  plants 
require  considerable  quantities  of  water;  others 
demand  water  in  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion of  steam  and  power;  waste  disposal  is  a 
question  that  must  receive  consideration;  and 
all  must  have  a  supply  for  sanitation.  In  the 
designing  of  plants  and  the  generation  of  hydro- 
electric power,  a  knowledge  of  average  and 
extreme  flows  is  essential.  Recreational  uses 
and  the  designing  of  bridges  and  drainage  chan- 
nels require  information  on  the  quantity  of 
water  flowing  in  streams. 

The  Division  has  long-time  records  of  the 
flow  of  the  more  important  streams,  while  shorter 
files  are  available  on  many  of  the  others.  This 
information  "is  available  to  the  manufacturer  in 
designing  his  factories  and  for  use  in  planning 
their   operation. 

Many  industries  require  waters  of  especial  de- 
gree of  purity  or  softness  in  their  processes. 
This  is  especially  true  of  industries  turning  out 
highly  finished  goods  such  as  paper,  fine  textiles, 
rayon,  leather  bleacheries,  dye  houses,  and 
laundries.  Ln  order  that  industry  may  have  in- 
formation for  its  guidance,  the  Department  with 
the  assistance  of  co-operating  agencies  has  had 
approximately  185  analyses  made  of  principal 
industrial  waters  of  the  State  and  published  for 
distribution. 

The  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  En- 
gineering is  building  up  its  file  of  chemical 
analyses  of  industrial  waters  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  able  to  guide  manufacturing  plants 
requiring  particular  types  of  waters  to  locations 
able   to   meet   this   demand.     With    the    location 


of  a  plant  depending  in  many  instances  upon 
the  availibility  of  a  supply  of  pure  water,  it  can 
be  seen  that  the  State  or  community  with  the 
most  available  information  will  more  likely  be 
successful  in  landing  it. 

Stream  sanitation  and  conservation  work  be- 
ing carried  out  through  the  Division  of  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering,  in  co-operation  with 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  is  another  activity 
that  is  associated  directly  with  industrial  growth 
as  well  as  with  the  conservation  of  fish  and 
wild  life. 

This  program  seeks  a  balance  in  the  use  of 
industrial  waters  so  that  waste  discharged  at 
one  point  may  not  injure  its  quality  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  communities  lower  down 
the  stream.  This  work  is  being  carried  on  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  co-operation  of  industries 
and   for  their  benefit. 
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Elk  cow  being  released  on  the  Daniel  Boone 
State  Game  Refuge  in  Yancey  County.  State 
Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  announces  that  six 
of  the  herd  of  elk  purchased  by  this  Department 
last  year  have  been  placed  on  the  refuge.  The 
photograph  was  taken  by  District  Forester  W.  K. 
Beichler,  of  Asheville. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


CO  OPERATION   OF  FARM 

DEMONSTRATION  AGENT 

FORCE  IS  TO  BE  ACTIVE 


FOREST  RESOURSE  STUDY 

WILL  ASSIST  IN  THE  WISEST 

INDUSTRY  DEVELOPMENT 


Closer  contact  on  the  part  of  farmers  of  North 
Carolina  with  the  State's  program  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources  is  assured  through  arrange- 
ments made  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  with 
Dean  I.  O.  Schaub,  Director  of  Extension,  at 
State  College. 

Dean  Schaub  has  assured  Director  Harrelson 
of  the  co-operation  of  his  entire  force  of  county 
farm  demonstration  agents  in  taking  the  message 
of  conservation  directly  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

In  order  that  the  county  agents  may  get  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  policies  and  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Director  Harrelson  has  been  given  the 
privilege  by  Dean  Schaub  of  appearing  before 
district  meetings  of  these  officials  to  explain  the 
work  and  its  benefits  to  the  farmers. 

The  first  appointment  under  this  arrangement 
was  recently  filled  by  Director  Harrelson  in  his 
appearance  before  agents  of  the  northeastern  dis- 
trict at  Edenton  where  he  spoke  before  15  agents, 
explaining  the  work  of  the  Department  and  how 
it   can  be  made  most  beneficial  to   the  farmers. 

In  his  talk,  the  Director  declared  that  in  his 
opinion  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  will  benefit 
more  through  the  farm  program  of  Gov.  O. 
Max  Gardner  than  by  any  legislation  that  can 
be  enacted.  He  described  the  benefits  that  the 
farmers  will  derive  through  the  conservation  of 
natural  resources  and  how  such  a  policy  affects 
them  as  vitally,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  other 
group    of    citizens. 

Co-operation  of  the  farm  agents  is  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  yet  taken  toward  the 
realization  of  a  conservation  policy.  With  more 
than  80  agents  in  as  many  counties,  their  in- 
fluence in  an  educational  way  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. They  will  be  able  to  inform  the 
farmers  of  the  purposes  and  effects  of  a  conser- 
vation policy  and  by  urging  their  whole-hearted 
support  they  will  be  able  to  secure  a  vast  amount 
of  sympathy  for  the  laws  and  active  assistance 
in  making  the  program  a  success. 

Director  Harrelson  is  scheduled  to  appear  be- 
fore other  district  meetings,  continuing  these 
appointments  until  he  is  able  to  reach  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 


Forests  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  natural  wealth,  and  their  products  provide 
raw  materials  in  almost  unlimited  quantities  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  perpetually  when  public 
consciousness  is  awakened  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  will  be  so  handled  as  to  allow  for  the 
fact  that  they  are  exhaustible  in  quantity. 

It  is  estimated  in  North  Carolina  that  the 
total  annual  value  of  all  forest  products  amounts 
to  approximately  200  million  dollars.  The  Di- 
vision of  Forestry,  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  works  with  industry 
in  seeking  the  realization  of  a  policy  assuring  a 
continuous  supply  of  raw  materials. 

The  control  of  fires,  the  most  destructive  agency 
of  forests,  is  a  fundamental  duty  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  helping  to  assure  a  continuous  yield  of 
timber  for  industrial  uses.  This  is  the  largest 
angle  of  the  Division  of  Forestry's  operation, 
and  necessarily  so  since  it  is  the  basis  of  any 
effective  forestry  policy  and  one  upon  which 
other  angles  are  dependent. 

Reforestation  which  is  being  expanded  year  by 
year  is  also  being  pushed  in  order  that  forest 
lands  now  unproductive  may  be  growing  wood 
for  future  use.  It  is  estimated  by  foresters  that 
approximately  4,000,000  acres  of  land  in  North 
Carolina  are  in  this  class.  With  these  produc- 
ing and  other  forest  lands  put  to  their  maximum 
service  by  the  control  of  fires,  the  question  of 
a  timber  supply  will  be  met. 

A  direct  service  for  industry  recently  complet- 
ed by  the  Division  of  Forestry,  in  co-operation 
with  the  National  Committee  on  Wood  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  was 
a  survey  of  non-utilized  or  waste  wood.  The 
North  Carolina  survey  is  the  second  to  be  made 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  having  been  un- 
dertaken   in    the    neighboring    State    of    Virginia. 

The  survey  took  the  form  of  an  inventory 
of  the  supply  of  wood  not  used  by  wood-work- 
ing industries,  the  types,  condition  or  form, 
and  its  location.  Results  of  the  survey,  accom- 
pained  by  maps  and  tables,  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  publication  and  will  be  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  public  document  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

This  survey  will  be  of  two-fold  service  to  in- 
dustry in  that  it  will  provide  information  regard- 
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ing  the  source  of  raw  materials  required  by 
plants,  and  it  is  expected  to  provide  a  market 
for  the  owners  of  wasted  wood.  It  should 
contribute  to  the  State  and  Federal  policies  of 
conservation  by  lessening  the  drain  on  the  forests 
by  helping  to  dispose  advantageously  of  all 
parts  of  the  tree. 

Another  service  in  the  interest  of  industry  is 
the  survey  of  forest  resources  completed  in  1928 
by  the  Division  of  Forestry  but  which  has  not 
yet  been  published.  This  study  is  in  the  form 
of  an  inventory  of  forest  resources  of  North 
Carolina,  compiled  from  reports  by  speciaal 
agents  sent  into  every  one  of  the  100  counties 
of  the  State  and  rechecked  as  far  as  possible 
with  former  reports  and  with  best  informed 
foresters  and  lumbermen   of   every   county. 

While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  survey  is 
exhaustive,  it  is  an  index  of  forest  conditions  in 
the  State  and  the  most  complete  study  of  its  kind 
carried  out  in  North  Carolina.  This  survey 
gives  the  total  area  of  forest  lands  of  the  State, 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  standing  timber, 
the  species,  and  the  amount  now  in  producing 
forests. 

These  data  were  not  only  worked  up  in  totals 
for  the  State  but  have  been  compiled  for  each 
individual  county.  As  stated  previously,  the  re- 
ports are   not   so    complete   as   to    include   every 


detail  of  information  needed  in  such  a  study, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  counties  may  carry  the  work 
forward  to  completion  since  funds  are  not  avail- 
able to  the  Department  for  this  purpose. 

However,  the  fundamental  data  carried  in 
the  survey  is  expected  to  be  helpful  to  industry 
in  that  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  forests 
that  are  available  and  the  approximate  amount 
of  timber  to  be  had.  This  information  should 
assist  the  prospective  user  in  locating  his  mill 
and  in  planning  for  a  supply  of  materials  need- 
ed for   operation. 

Wood-using  industries  are  among  the  largest 
of  all  lines  of  manufacturing  in  North 
Carolina,  and  with  the  great  variety  and  vol- 
ume of  this  natural  resource  still  to  be  had  in 
the  State,  they  should  continue  to  expand.  With 
conservation  becoming  more  firmly  established, 
industries  may  feel  assured  that  these  conditions 
will    remain    permanently. 


Property  destruction  by  fire  costs  the  country 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  annually. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  everyone  to  reduce  this 
gigantic  sum  which  represents  nothing  but 
waste — waste  of  material  and  labor,  and,  in 
many  cases,  human  lives. 


■  ■  ■  ir 


The  new  plant  of  the  Feldspar  Milling  Co.,  near  Bowditch,  with  a  capacity  of  110  tons  of  feld- 
spar daily  recently  began  operations.     State  Geologist  H.  J .  Bryson  carried  out  the  survey  which 
was  largely  instrumental  in  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


HARRELSON  IS  ELECTED 

TO  CONFERENCE  BOARD 


Director  J.  W.  Harrelson,  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson  and  Chief  Engineer  Thorndike  Saville  rep- 
resented the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment at  the  Southern  Industrial  Conference 
of  the  Southern  Division  of  the  American  Mining 
Congress  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  April. 

Colonel  Harrelson  was  elected  on  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  North  Carolina,  succeeding  Maj. 
Wade  H.  Phillips,  former  director  of  conservation. 

A  roll  call  of  States  was  answered  for  North 
Carolina  by  State  Geologist  Bryson,  who  recited 
briefly  some  of  the  outstanding  features  of  indus- 
trial development  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Saville  gave  what  was  termed  by  officials 
of  the  conference  and  representatives  of  this  De- 
partment as  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  ses- 
sion. His  paper  was  on  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  South  in  relation  to  power  resources. 
The  paper  is  to  be  printed  for  distribution. 


DEPARTMENT  CONSIDERS 

WELFARE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


While  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  turned 
toward  the  development  of  industries  as  a  means 
of  making  the  most  effective  use  of  its  natural 
resources,  it  is  not  unmindful  of  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  its  citizens. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  the  Division  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  were  established. 
These  programs  are  associated  with  industry  in 
that  they  provide  facilities  for  recreation  and 
sport  for  the  people,  thereby  making  more 
vigorous  and  capable  workers  and  employers. 

These  two  divisions  have  as  their  primary 
purpose  the  perpetuation  of  hunting  and  fishing, 
the  most  popular  of  all*  outdoor  sports  when 
measured  by  the  number  of  actual  participants. 

A  more  homogeneous,  happy,  and  vigorous 
people  reflects  on  the  productivity  of  industry, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  wealth  of  the  State.  These 
conditions  are  promoted  by  abundant  facilities 
for  the  people  to  maintain  contact  with  the  out- 
doors and  its  wild  life.  They  also  have  a  strong 
bearing  on  their  social  welfare  by  providing 
wholesome  and  inspiring  recreation  in  the  place  of 
what  otherwise  might  be  idle  or  even  evilly  spent 
leisure.  With  these  problems  growing  in  moment 
over  the  country,  it  is  believed  that  the  direction 
of  the  peoples'  thoughts  to  wholesome  and  inspir- 


ing channels  is  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
in  social  welfare. 

At  least  one  industry  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  conservation  and  increase  in  useful 
wild  life.  The  production  of  furs  has  long  been 
a  considerable  source  of  revenue  in  the  State  al- 
though it  has  decreased  in  recent  years.  At  this 
time  the  value  of  the  pelts  of  wild  animals  runs 
annually  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  wise  handling  of  this  natural  re- 
source will  not  only  assure  the  industry  at  its 
present  stage  but  will  build  it  up  to  a  greater 
magnitude. 


DISPLAY  AT  EXPOSITION 

WILL  PORTRAY  GROWTH 

OF  STATE  INDUSTRIALLY 


As  the  official  agency  charged  with  promoting 
the  sound  industrial  development  of  the  State, 
the  exhibit  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  will  have  as  its  keynote  the 
portrayal  of  this  side  of  the  life  of  the  com- 
monwealth. 

The  Department  will  display  its  program  for 
industrial  development  as  carried  on  directly 
or  affecting  indirectly  this  phase  of  the  life  of 
the  State. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibit  will  be  the 
connection  between  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  and  their  exploitation  in  manufacturing 
processes.  It  will  present  conservation  as  a 
fundamental  necessity  for  future  industrial  pros- 
perity. Conservation  of  natural  resources,  which 
provide  the  raw  materials  for  manufacturing, 
is  vital  if  the  State  is  to  provide  a  continuous 
supply  of  materials  for  the  operation  of  its 
factories.  Exhaustion  of  these  supplies  would 
require  importation  from  outside  sources  or  the 
abandonment  of  mills  for  the  want  of  necessary 
materials  for  their  operation. 

Conservation  will  be  shown  as  a  far-sighted 
policy,  the  very  foundation  of  industrial  pros- 
perity. The  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry will  present  its  direct  activities  in  the 
interest  of  commerce  and  industry  and  other 
Divisions  will  set  forth  the  less  direct  but  none 
the  less  important  effect  of  their  operations  on 
the  sound  development  and  maintenance  of 
industry. 

The  exhibit  will  be  carried  out  both  with 
physical  equipment  used  in  vajrious  activities 
and  by  charts,  tabulations  of  figures,  and  graphs. 

In    addition    to    preparing    the    exhibit    booth, 
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the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment is  assisting  in  a  general  way  toward  making 
a  success  of  the  first  Industrial  Exposition. 
Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  has  assigned  Park 
Mathewson,  Statistician,  to  assist  officials  in  any 
possible    manner. 


DEPARTMENT  OFFERING 

VARIETY  OF  SERVICE  TO 

INDUSTRY  DEVELOPMENT 


GOVERNOR   SENDS   APPEAL 
TO  LEADING  INDUSTRIES 

FOR  FAIR  CO-OPERATION 


In  addition  to  his  general  approval  of  the  idea 
of  the  North  Carolina  Industrial  Exposition  and 
his  aid  through  other  channels  in  making  it  a 
success,  Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner  addressed  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  leading  manufacturers  of  the 
State  urging  their  support  of  the  effort. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  follows: 

"Through  the  newspapers  and  communica- 
tions addressed  directly  to  you  by  the  officials 
of  the  North  Carolina/  Industrial  Exposition, 
you  know  of  this  exhibit  which  is  to  be  held 
at  our  State  Fair  Grounds  May  13-18,  1929, 
under  patronage  of  the  N.  C.  State  Fair  Associa- 
tion. I  feel  that  this  educational  exposition, 
occurring  year  after  year  as  it  is  planned,  will 
show  the  people  of  our  State  and  other  states 
the  marvelous  development  and  variety  of  North 
Carolina's  industries,  now  producing  around  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars  annually.  Among 
the  three  thousand  larger  establishments  are  many 
standing  at  the  top  of  their  class — not  only  in 
size  but  in  quality  of  products — in  the  South, 
throughout  the  nation,  and,  in  some  cases  in 
the  world. 

"The  State  Departments  receive  inquiries  every 
day  from  far  and  near  about  the  industrial 
activities  of  North  Carolina.  This  industrial 
exposition  should  be  a  tremendous  education 
along  this  line  to  our  own  people  and  to  those 
of  other  communities.  It  should  be  beneficial 
to   all   interests. 

"It  has  seemed  advisable  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  launch  this  great  movement  at  this 
time.  Its  initial  success  will  have  much  to  do 
with  its  future,  therefore,  I  am  appealing  to 
you  as  an  outstanding  manufacturer  of  our 
State  for  your  hearty  co-operation  in  our  first 
industrial  exposition.  North  Carolina,  as  a  State, 
is  noted  for  its  leadership  and  accomplishments. 
The  time  is  short.  Will  you  help  make  this, 
the  first  North  Carolina  Industrial  Exposition, 
an  outstanding  one?" 


How  does  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  serve  industry  in  North  Carolina? 
This  is  a  question  sometimes  propounded  to  per- 
sons not  entirely  familiar  with  its  operations. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  development  which 
is  closely  allied  with  and  dependent,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  upon  the  conservative  use  of  raw 
materials,  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  the  goal 
of  all  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Department,  one  of 
the  Divisions  is  given  over  entirely  to  service  for 
commerce  and  industry. 

This  Division  was  organized  and  began  func- 
tioning in  1927.  Although  the  Department  was 
created  in  1925,  it  was  not  until  more  than  two 
years  later  that  the  funds  were  provided  for  the 
launching  of  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry. 

As  head  of  this  Division,  Park  Mathewson,  a 
statistician  of  years  of  training  was  brought  from 
New  York  City.  Mr.  Mathewson  has  been  in 
charge  of  this  Division  since  its  creation. 

The  language  of  the  law  creating  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  sets  out 
comprehensively  its  major  functions  and  gives  an 
idea  of  some  of  the  things  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished. This  part  of  the  statutes  directs  the  De- 
partment— 

"By  investigation,  recommendation,  and  publi- 
cation to  aid — (a)  In  the  promotion  of  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State;  (b)  In  promoting  a  more 
profitable  use  of  lands,  forests  and  waters;  (c)  In 
promoting  the  development  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustry; (d)  In  co-ordinating  existing  scientific  in- 
vestigations and  other  related  agencies  in  formu- 
lating and  promoting  sound  policies  of  conserva- 
tion and  development;  and  (e)  To  collect  and 
classify  the  facts  derived  from  such  investigations 
and  from  other  agencies  of  the  State  as  a  source 
of  information  easily  accessible  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  and  to  the  public  generally,  setting  forth 
the  natural,  economic,  industrial  and  commercial 
advantages  of  the  State." 

More  specifically,  a  large  share  of  the  work  of 
the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
Department  has  been  in  the  research  field  consist- 
ing largely  of  studying  existing  conditions,  recom- 
mendation, and  the  collection,  collation,  and  in- 
terpretation of  statistics  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  State. 
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The  Department  views  industry  and  natural  re- 
sources as  being  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  inter- 
dependent in  the  building  of  a  prosperous  and 
progressive  commonwealth.  Industry  must  draw 
upon  the  supplies  of  natural  resources  for  its  raw 
materials,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  profitable 
production  of  raw  materials  depends  upon  their 
use  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  Therefore,  con- 
servation as  applied  by  its  generally  accepted  term 
of  wise  use  must  be  practiced  if  industry  is  assur- 
ed of  a  continuous  supply  of  raw  materials. 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment has  been  in  making  an  inventory  of  the 
industries  and  natural  resources  of  North  Caroli- 
na. A  closely  allied  work  has  been  the  census  of 
manufactures  which  furnishes  a  survey  of  the  ex- 
tent of  industrial  development,  the  amount  of 
output,  the  number  of  workers  engaged  and  the 
results  of  their  labors  expressed  in  value  of  prod- 
ucts. 

In  1928,  the  Department  was  accorded  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  the  biennial  census  of  manufactures 
of  1927  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  being 
the  only  State,  with  the  exception  of  Massachu- 
setts, undertaking  this  important  work.  As  a  re- 
sult, figures  on  the  manufacturing  activities  of 
North  Carolina  were  available  in  October,  1928, 
months  before  final  figures  on  other  states  were 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  survey  of  natural  resources  and  industry 
was  carried  out  through  the  co-operation  of  all 
Divisions  of  the  Department  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  other  State  Departments.  The  completed 
survey  will  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  publication 
containing  almost  300  pages  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  printers  and  which  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
distribution  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  be  the  most  comprehensive  assemblage 
of  data  of  its  kind  ever  brought  together  in  this 
State. 

As  a  special  service  in  the  interest  of  commerce 
of  the  State,  the  Department  maintains  in  its  Di- 
vision of  Commerce  and  Industry  a  branch  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  office  has  worked  in  complete  co-operation 
with  other  district  offices  of  the  Bureau  number- 
ing some  28,  and  56  foreign  offices. 

The  service  seeks  to  promte  the  expansion  of 
commerce  of  the  State  by  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  and  maintaining  the  existing 
field.  It  makes  available  to  manufacturers  and 
distributing  firms  data  concerning  the  conditions 


of  markets  over  the  world,  advises  on  improved 
methods  of  production  and  distribution;  and  pro- 
vides information  on  trade  research  and  market 
demands. 

With  a  limited  personnel  and  facilities,  the  De- 
partment stresses  industrial  development  of  the 
State,  largely  through  co-operation  with  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  trade  organizations. 
Results  of  its  studies  and  research  are  made  avail- 
able to  these  organizations  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
business  and  industrial  world.  Although  means 
for  direct  contact  with  prospective  new  industries 
are  limited  because  of  a  small  force  and  limited 
financial  provisions,  its  efforts  have  been  attended 
with  success  in  a  number  of  instances.  Notable 
examples  of  this  have  been  in  the  assistance  ren- 
dered in  the  establishment  of  two  large  rayon 
plants  and  other  smaller  industries  in  the  State. 


DEPARTMENT  ASSISTING 

IN  PRESERVING  NATURAL 

BEAUTY  OF  PARK  AREAS 


Sparing  no  effort  to  preserve  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  park  area  un- 
til it  is  formally  taken  over  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  a  national  park,  a  special  forest  fire  pa- 
trol has  been  established  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  North  Carolina  National  Park  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment. 

County  Wardens  W.  W.  Jenkins,  of  Swain,  and 
County  Warden  Wash  Burnett,  of  Haywood, 
have  been  given  direction  of  two  forces  of  patrol- 
men stationed  on  the  park  lands  to  guard  against 
and  extinguish  the  fires  that  originate  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Counting  the  two  county  wardens,  the 
force  consists  of  ten  men.  They  are  working  un- 
der the  supervision  of  W.  K.  Beichler,  District 
Forester  at  Asheville. 

The  wardens  began  their  patrol  near  the  first  of 
April  during  a  period  when  the  fire  hazard  over 
the  entire  State  was  at  a  critical  point  and  when 
flames  were  raging  at  various  points. 

Appointments,  according  to  a  report  from  Dis- 
trict Forester  Beichler  to  State  Forester  Holmes, 
of  the  patrolmen  were  made  for  one  month  from 
the  beginning  of  service.  However,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  they  will  be  on  duty  at  least  during 
periods  of  extreme  fire  hazard  until  the  park  lands 
are  definitely  taken  over  by  the  National  Park 
Commission  as  one  of  the  units  in  the  National 
Park  System. 
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SCHOOL  CHILDREN  WILL 

STUDY  STATE  RESOURCES 


In  order  that  the  leaders  and  citizens  of  to- 
morrow may  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
natural  resources  and  industrial  opportunities  of 
their  State,  copies  of  "N.  C.  Resources  and  In- 
dustries" will  be  made  available  to  the  public 
schools. 

Arrangements  for  a  special  run  of  1,000  of  these 
books  to  be  issued  shortly  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  were  made 
recently  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  with  officials  of  this  Depart- 
ment.    These  books  will  be  bound. 

The  book  will  contain  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  natural  resources  and  industries  of  the 
State,  illustrated  freely  with  graphs,  maps,  and 
charts,  its  primary  purpose  being  to  promote 
the  sound  development  of  industries  by  point- 
ing out  the  extent  and  type  of  development 
already  made  and  raw  materials  that  are  avail- 
able for  making  into  finished  products. 

Park  Mathewson,  Statistician,  under  whose 
direction  the  publication  was  assembled,  appear- 
ed before  a  State-wide  meeting  of  county  super- 
intendents of  public  instruction  recently  and  de- 
scribed the  contents  of  the  book.  He  found  that 
a  majority  were  eager  to  make  the  data  con- 
tained therein  available  to  their  pupils  and  many 
signified  the  number  that  they  desired  to  have 
sent   to   their   counties. 


GAME  FARM  INSPIRING 

INDIVIDUALS  TO  ACTION 


Besides  its  direct  benefits  through  the  distribu- 
tion of  game  birds  and  animals  for  restocking,  the 
State  Game  Farm  at  Asheboro  is  demonstrating 
further  its  worth  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
breeding  of  game  by  individuals. 

Literally  thousands  of  visitors  have  inspected 
the  plant  since  it  began  operations  and  most  of 
them  go  away  with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
wild  life  of  the  State  and  what  is  being  done  to 
increase  the  supply.  Not  only  do  these  visits  cre- 
ate this  impression  but  they  often  impress  visitors 
so  much  that  they  are  inspired  to  help  directly  in 
the  great  cause  of  conservation. 

Game  breeding  by  individuals  and  groups  of 
sportsmen  has  been  stimulated  more  during  the 
time  of  the  operation  of  the  farm  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  doubtless  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  for  this  should  go  to  the  State's 
game  program. 


W.  C.  Grimes,  manager  of  the  farm,  has  recent- 
ly been  advised  by  J.  N.  Weeks,  a  leading  sports- 
man of  Winston-Salem,  that  he  and  a  friend  are 
planning  to  raise  game  birds  for  a  preserve  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Weeks  requested  that  his  preserve  keeper 
be  allowed  to  spend  several  days  at  the  Asheboro 
game  farm  to  learn  details  of  care  of  game  birds 
hatched  in  captivity.  This  request  was  readily 
granted  since  one  of  the  features  of  the  game  pol- 
icy of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment is  to  encourage  sportsmen  to  aid  in  res- 
toration of  wild  life. 


LUMBER  COMPANY  TRIES 

LARGE-SCALE  PLANTING 

OF  FORESTS  IN  CAROLINA 


Eastern  North  Carolina's  first  extensive  forest 
planting  on  holdings  of  a  large  lumber  company 
has  just  been  carried  out  in  co-operation  with  the 
Forestry  Division  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development. 

Twenty-one  thousand  pine  seedlings  were  set 
out  on  the  holdings  of  the  Eureka  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Washington,  N.  C,  in  Beaufort  County, 
under  the  supervision  of  F.  H.  Claridge,  Assistant 
Forester.  Most  of  the  seed  were  of  the  loblolly 
variety  with  some  slash  and  longleaf  pines. 

This  planting  was  carried  out  on  cut-over  lands 
which  were  not  reforesting  naturally.  Allowing 
800  to  1,000  seedlings  to  the  acre,  more  than  20 
acres  of  land  were  covered  in  the  planting  pro- 
gram. 

Officials  of  the  Eureka  Lumber  Company  have 
expressed  themselves  as  being  desirous  of  demon- 
strating that  forest  planting  in  their  section  of 
the  State  is  feasible.  They  have  also  come  to  the 
natural  conclusion  that  a  reforestation  program, 
whether  by  natural  regeneration  or  artificial 
planting,  to  be  successful,  must  be  accompanied 
by  protection  from  forest  fires  and  they  are  an- 
xious to  protect  their  holdings  from  this  Red  En- 
emy. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  lumbermen  is  nec- 
essary if  a  forest  policy  is  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
State.  It  marks  a  departure  from  the  old  cus- 
tom of  indiscriminate  cutting,  abandonment  of 
the  cut-over  lands  to  the  mercy  of  unrestricted 
fires,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  productivity  on 
thousands  of  valuable  timber-producing  acres. 
The  future  prosperity  of  the  State  and  nation  de- 
pends, to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  use  to  which 
the  forest  lands  are  put. 
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BRYSON  PREDICTS  STILL 

GREATER  EXPLOITATION 

OF  MINERALS  IN  STATE 


During  the  year  1928-29  the  metallic  minerals 
produced  in  the  State  were  copper,  iron,  gold  and 
silver.  While  no  manganese,  tin  or  lead-zinc 
were  produced  during  that  time  a  great  deal  of 
prospecting  was  done. 

The  chief  activity  in  the  copper  industry  was 
confined  to  the  western  counties,  chiefly  in  Swain 
County.  The  mine,  according  to  information  in 
Bryson  City  Times  of  recent  date,  is  producing  an 
average  of  250  tons  of  8%  ore.  In  other  words 
it  is  producing  40,000  pounds  of  metallic  copper 
per  day.  At  this  rate  the  production  during  the 
year  1928  should  be  close  to  10,000,000  pounds. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Tennessee  Copper  and  the 
Ducktown  Chemical  and  Iron  Companies  have 
engineers  and  geologists  working  in  the  central 
part  of  Jackson  County  near  Cullowhee.  The  in- 
vestigations so  far  have  revealed  good  prospects. 
Some  work  was  also  done  in  Person  and  Granville 
Counties  in  the  Blue  Wing  or  Virgilina  Belt. 

The  iron  production  came  from  the  Cranberry 
iron  ore  belt  of  Avery  County.  The  main  head- 
way or  tunnel  is  now  about  4,000  feet  long.  At 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  an  air  shaft  is  being  con- 
nected with  the  surface  800  feet  above.  In  the 
same  belt  on  Grassy  Creek  investigations  were 
made  which  revealed  good  deposits  of  magentic 
iron  ore. 

Considerable  activity  was  shown  in  several  of 
the  old  gold  areas  of  the  State,  among  the  most 
important  are  the  Union  County  Belt,  Gold  Hill 
district  of  Rowan  County,  and  the  northeast  belt 
of  Franklin,  Nash  and  Warren  Counties.  The  old 
Howie  Mine  or  Union  County  was  unwatered  by 
the  Jackson  Gold  Mining  Company  of  Monroe. 
The  prospect  for  large  scale  operation  is  very  fa- 
vorable. The  Argo  Mine  of  Nash  County  was 
developed  on  a  small  way  by  a  group  from  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  A  small  plant,  consisting  of  wash- 
ers, screens,  Lewis  Machines,  and  troughs  has 
been  built  which  will  handle  200  tons  of  ore  per 
day.  In  the  same  area  prospecting  was  done  on 
the  Long  Property  which  revealed  several  quartz 
veins  bearing  native  gold.  One  shaft  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  and  the  vein  has  been 
opened  for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  sur- 
face.    A  small  crusher  has  been  installed,  along 


with  other  equipment,  as  well  as  the  necessary 
sluice  boxes.  One  carload  of  rich  gold  bearing 
quartz  was  shipped  which  yielded  several  thou- 
sand dollars  in  gold. 

A  very  important  gold  discovery  was  made  near 
Asheboro  in  Randolph  County  on  the  property 
of  Ed.  Hedrick.  Six  tons  of  ore  was  run  through 
the  mill  and  yielded  about  16  ounces  of  gold. 
This  bottle  of  gold  was  received  at  the  office  of 
the  State  Geologist  to  verify  statements  made. 
An  engineer  from  New  York  examined  the  prop- 
erty and  stated  that  it  was  a  very  important  dis- 
covery. 

The  manganese  property  located  four  miles 
west  of  Pisgah  Forest  station  was  opened  by  the 
Manganese  Mining  Company.  Mr.  Bartel,  the 
manager  of  the  company  who  operated  manga- 
nese properties  in  Virginia  for  14  years  stated  that 
the  developments  carried  on  so  far  revealed  a 
large  quantity  of  high  grade  ore,  averaging  about 
53%  manganese.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  com- 
pany to  complete  investigation  by  tunnels  and 
shafts  and  if  the  quantity  is  large,  to  install  a 
washing  plant.  The  ore  occurs  in  the  decompos- 
ed Brevard  Schist  in  the  form  of  pyrohesite.  A 
great  amount  of  prospecting  has  been  done  but 
has  been  delayed  on  account  of  the  recent  heavy 
rains. 

No  lead-zinc  ore  has  been  produced  in  the 
State  in  recent  years  but  a  very  important  depos- 
it was  discovered  near  Fines  Creek  in  Haywood 
County.  The  quality  of  ore  is  good  but  the  in- 
vestigations have  not  been  completed.  The  pres- 
ent company  intends  to  prospect  and  core  drill 
property  at  an  early  date. 

Near  Lincolnton  in  the  tin  belt,  the  Carolina 
Tin  Company  installed  a  small  concentrating  plant 
and  did  considerable  prospecting.  A  great  num- 
ber of  tunnels  have  been  sent  into  the  formations 
carrying  the  cassiterite  or  tin  ore.  It  is  reported 
that  the  ore  runs  about  3%  tin. 

In  the  non-metallic  industry  in  North  Carolina 
the  Activity  has  been  confined  principally  to  the 
western  counties.  A  great  many  new  plants  re- 
paired, and  several  new  plants  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  feldspar  industry  alone  three  plants  were 
completed  and  one  is  at  present  under  construc- 
tion. The  Tennessee  Mineral  Products  Company 
at  Penland  had  in  1927,  only  a  fifty-ton  unit  but 
at  the  beginning  of  1929  the  plant  had  been  en- 
larged to  150  ton  capacity.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  plant  in  the  southern  district.  Golding 
Sons  &  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  built  an 
eighty-ton   plant   near   Spruce   Pine.    This  plant 
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only  produces  glass-makers  spar.  The  latest 
plant  to  begin  operations  was  that  of  the  Feld- 
spar Milling  Company,  of  Burnsville.  This  is  the 
only  grinding  plant  in  the  State  financed  by 
North  Carolina  capital.  It  is  also  the  most  mod- 
ernly  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  and  will 
produce  110  tons  per  day.  It  is  so  built  that  the 
third  unit  can  be  added  at  little  additional  ex- 
pense. The  plant  will  produce  finished  material 
suitable  for  all  trades.  The  product  is  controlled 
by  a  chemical  analysis  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
pany, i  i 

Another  plant  is  being  built  near  Toecane  in 
Mitchell  county  according  to  a  recent  news  ar- 
ticle from  Asheville.  The  company  is  from 
Keene,  N.  H. 

The  feldspar  is  on  a  thriving  basis  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  the  future  outlook  is  very  favorable. 
The  chief  factors  bringing  about  the  rapid  devel- 
opment are  the  large  and  accesible  deposits,  pro- 
duction of  a  uniform  product,  and  cheap  freight 
rates  to  market.  Many  large  companies  are  mov- 
ing their  plants  south  or  are  building  new  plants 
in  the  State  because  of  better  labor  conditions, 
more  favorable  weather  conditions,  and  the  al- 
most unlimited  reserve  of  high  grade  feldspar. 

The  mica  industry  during  the  past  year  has 
grown  very  rapidly,  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
scrap  mica  industry.  However  the  price  of  scrap 
mica  has  decreased  but  the  price  of  sheet  mica  has 
remained  about  the  same.  Five  new  mica  recov- 
ery plants  have  been  built  and  one  new  mica 
grinding  plant.  The  mica  recovery  plants  were 
built  in  connection  with  the  clay  washing  plants. 
It  is  reported  that  from  2  to  5  tons  of  mica  are 
recovered  daily  at  each  plant.  Since  these  plants 
began  operating  several  old  mica  grinding  plants 
have  closed  down.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however, 
one  new  modernly  equipped  mica  plant  was  built. 
It  is  reported  to  be  the  largest  plant  of  this  type 
in  the  United  States.  This  plant  was  built  by 
J.  D.  Davenport  of  Franklin  while  the  mica  re- 
covery were  built  by  the  Harris  Clay  Company 
and  Norman  J.  Smith  Company  of  Spruce  Pine. 

Probably  within  the  next  few  weeks  another 
large  mica  grinding  plant  wil  be  built  at  Dillsboro. 
It  is  said  that  the  company  has  already  purchased 
several  large  mica  and  clay  properties  as  well  as 
the  plant  site.  The  company  will  be  financed  by 
capitalists  from  Baltimore  and  New  York. 

The  white  clay  or  kaolin  industry  is  now  on  a 
sound  basis.  During  the  past  year  several  of  the 
old  plants  were  rebuilt.  Seven  clay  plants  are 
operating  in  the  State,  five  of  which  are  owned 
by  the  Harris  Clay  Company  and  one  each  by  the 


Pollar  Clay  Company  and  Franklin  Mineral 
Company.  The  Harris  Clay  Company  bought 
the  Norman  G.  Smith  Company  of  Spruce  Pine 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  plant  has  been  closed 
down. 

Considerable  activity  was  also  shown  in  the  talc 
industry.  At  the  beginning  of  1928  one  plant  was 
in  operation  but  since  that  time  one  other  has 
been  built  and  another  under  consideration.  The 
plant  built  during  the  year  was  built  by  the  Unit- 
ed Talc  &  Crayon  Company  at  Glendon.  The 
plant  is  located  on  the  railroad  and  the  crude  ma- 
terial is  trucked  from  the  mines  some  two  or 
three  miles  away.  The  plant  will  produce  all 
grades  of  ground  talc  as  well  as  several  different 
types  of  pencils.  The  supply  of  crude  material 
is  very  large. 

Another  property  is  being  thoroughly  prospect- 
ed by  the  former  owners  of  the  Standard  Miner- 
al Company  at  Hemp.  If  the  property  proves 
valuable,  and  prospecting  so  far  has  been  very 
gratifying,  another  plant  will  be  built  within  the 
next  few  months. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
marble  industry  near  Murphy  in  the  valley  of 
Valley  River.  Prospecting  by  core  drilling  has 
been  completed  and  a  quarry  opened.  Two  chan- 
nelling machines  are  already  operating  while  the 
third  will  be  installed  as  soon  as  the  overburden 
is  removed.  A  large  steam  plant  is  also  about 
completed.  The  company  operating  at  this  prop- 
erty is  controlled  by  New  York  capital. 

During  the  past  year  considerable  activity  was 
shown  in  the  brick  and  tile  industry.  On  account 
of  the  large  building  program  in  the  State  over 
that  period  the  brick  industry  saw  a  prosperous 
year.  One  new  sewer  pipe  plant  was  built  near 
Winston-Salem  while  one  brick  plant  was  started 
near  Madison  in  Rockingham  County. 

A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  shown  in  the 
kyanite  deposits  of  the  western  counties.  So  far 
nothing  definite  in  the  way  of  plants  has  been  done 
but  several  large  companies  have  shown  interest 
in  the  deposits.  Kyanite  is  a  mineral  used  chiefly 
in  refractory  materials  as  spark  plugs,  fire  brick, 
electrical  porcelain,  etc.  In  all  probability  some- 
thing definite  will  be  done  in  the  near  future. 

The  mineral  industry  has  grown  and  is  growing 
very  rapidly  and  the  future  is  very  promising. 
The  production  of  minerals  and  mineral  products 
in  1927  was  $12,000,000  which  was  by  far  the 
largest  on  record,  and  the  production  in  1928  will 
be  in  all  probability,  when  the  reports  are  com- 
pleted, much  larger. — H.  J.  Bryson,  State  Geolo- 
gist. 
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RESEARCH  UNDERTAKEN 

TO  POINT  WAY  TO  SOUND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  STATE 


More  facts  of  vital  importance  to  the  present 
industries  of  North  Carolina  as  well  as  those  in 
dustries  which  desire  to  locate  in  this  State,  are 
being  developed  through  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Devleopment  from  the  North 
Carolina  figures  of  the  Census  of  Manufactures, 
recently  taken  by  this  department,  and  the  com- 
parative figures  of  industries  which  have  been 
gathered  by  the  Federal  Government  in  their  cen- 
sus of  the  other  states  of  the  union  which  did  not 
take  their  own  Census  of  their  state  figures  as 
did  North  Carolina.  Figures  of  the  other  states 
are  just  now  being  released  by  the  Federal  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  show  some  interesting  compari- 
sons as  to  the  standing  of  important  industries  in 
this  State. 

Under  the  schedule  of  cotton  goods  North  Caro- 
lina, as  usual,  stands  first  in  number  of  estab- 
lishments with  374  against  163  in  Massachusetts 
and  163  in  South  Carolina,  192  in  all  of  the  New 
England  States,  or  approximately  double  the 
number  of  its  two  next  competitor  states,  or  the 
total  of  the  New  England  States. 

Under  the  classification  of  Cotton  Small  Wares 
North  Carolina  stands  seventh  with  nine  estab- 
lishments equal  to  only  four  percent  of  those  of 
the  whole  country,  and  in  Waste  it  has  but  two 
establishments  equal  to  two  percent  of  those  of 
the  whole  country.  Under  many  textile  classifi- 
cations this  State  shows  no  establishments  produc- 
ing new  goods  such  as  Trimmings,  Men's  Hats  and 
Cap  Materials,  Window  Shades  and  Fixtures,  Em- 
broidery, etc.  These  facts  indicate  that  while 
North  Carolina  dominates  the  standard  cotton 
goods  trade  it  could  greatly  expand  along  other 
textile  lines  with  probably  increasing  advantage 
to  the  parent,  yarn  and  grey  goods  industry. 

In  tobacco  manufacture  this  State,  in  spite  of 
its  enormous  lead  in  production  of  cigarettes,  yet, 
under  the  classification  of  cigars  and  cigarettes 
stands  fourteenth,  with  fourteen  establishments  or 
one  percent  of  the  total  number  in  the  country. 
While  in  tobacco  and  snuff  it  stands  tenth  with 
six  establishments  equal  to  four  percent  of  the 
159  establishments  operating  in  the  United  States 
classifications,  such  as  cigars,  are  open  to  expan- 
sion. 

While  the  State  ranks  high  in  agriculture  prod- 
ucts and  yield  per  acre  yet  the  manufactures  re- 
lating to   the  farms  are  not   developing  to  any- 


where near  the  degree  that  they  are  in  many  oth- 
er states  which  would  indicate  the  necessity  of  ac- 
tive work  in  promoting  manufactures  based  upon 
agricultural  products.  While  such  goods  as  lard 
substitutes  and  vegetable  oils  show  as  three  per- 
cent of  the  countries  factories,  yet  Butter,  Cheese 
and  Evaporated  Milk  show  only  twenty-one  es- 
tablishments or  one  quarter  of  one  percent  of 
those  of  the  whole  country  with  Flour  and  other 
Mill  products  showing  four  percent,  Cereals  one 
percent,  and  Bread  and  Bakery  Products  one- 
fifth  of  one  percent  against  the  number  of  fac- 
tories of  the  whole  country. 

North  Carolina's  great  Forest  products  show  a 
substantial  total  and  a  fair  percentage  of  factories 
located  in  the  State,  but  indicate  a  broad  possibil- 
ity of  the  development  of  Wood  Products  to  an 
increasing  degree.  Such  important  lines  as  Tan- 
ning Materials  show  six  establishmbents  in  North 
Carolina  equal  to  five  percent  of  those  of  the 
United  States;  Planing  Mills  show  163,  or  four 
percent  of  the  country's  total,  placing  the  State 
seventh  in  this  industry;  Cooperage  rates  this 
State  as  tenth,  with  fifteen  establishments;  Car- 
riages and  Wagons  fifteenth,  with  five  establish- 
ments equal  to  three  percent  of  the  United  States 
total;  Wooden  Boxes  and  Crates  show  fifteen  es- 
tablishments or  two  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
United  States  and  placing  the  State  seventeenth 
in  this  classification ;  Wood  Distillation  shows  two 
factories  or  two  percent  of  the  establishments  in 
the  whole  country;  While  other  classifications  fail 
to  show  any  production  in  North  Carolina. 

The  State  fares  well  in  Railroad  Repair  Shops 
with  twenty-four,  equal  to  ten  percent  of  the 
country's  total,  but  in  other  equipment  or  Metal 
Work  the  showing  is  less  impressive  with  Railroad 
Cars  showing  one  percent,  Structural  Iron  one- 
half  of  one  percent  and  other  important  classifi- 
cations such  as,  Engines  and  Water  Wheels,  Scales 
and  Balances,  Metal-Working  Machinery,  Trac- 
tors, Machine  Tools,  Small  Hardware,  showing  no 
production  in  the  State,  while  offering  a  fertile 
field  for  expansion. 

In  Minerals  and  Earths,  Ground  or  Otherwise 
Treated,  North  Carolina  ranks  sixth,  with  thirteen 
establishments  equal  to  five  percent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  and  twenty  in  stone  products  with  thir- 
ty-two establishments  equal  to  two  percent  of  the 
United  States.  This  offers  active  encouragement 
for  the  expansion  of  mineral  production  which 
has  become  active  in  the  State  during  the  last  few 
years. 

Other  classifications  which  show  small  percent- 
age   of    establishments    in    North    Carolina    and 
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which  should  offer  profitable  expansion  and  mar- 
ket include  the  following: 

Electrical  Machinery,  Plumbers'  Supplies,  Awn- 
ings, Jewelry,  Photo-Engraving,  Patent  Medicines, 
Glass  Cutting,  Dental  Goods,  and  Optical  Goods. 

Besides  the  industries  which  might  be  favorably 
developed  as  enumerated  in  the  above  classifica- 
tions other  lines  which  would  benefit  the  State 
and  of  which  none  are  located  here,  at  the  pres- 
ent, are  Paints  and  Varnishes,  Engraving,  Book- 
binding and  Blank-Book  Making,  Statuary  and 
Art  Goods,  Photographic  Apparatus  and  Materi- 
als, and  Artificial  Flowers. — Park  Mathewson, 
Statistician,  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MILLS 

OPERATE    EFFICIENTLY 


Ability  to  make  a  fair  profit  from  operation 
is  the  key  to  all  industrial  progress,  and  with- 
out the  possibility  of  a  return  from  investments 
and  efforts  there  is  no  incentive  for  advancement. 

That  North  Carolina  offers  an  opportunity  for 
profitable  industries  is  proven  by  the  continued 
strides  that  have  been  made  in  their  develop- 
ment in  the  past  25  years  or  more. 

The  latest  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  industry 
in  the  State  is  furnished  by  figures  from  the 
U.  S.  Census  of  Manufacturers,  taken  in  North 
Carolina  under  the  direction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  in  com- 
parison with  those  from  other  States. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  of  census  figures  on 
industries,  Park  Mathewson,  Statistician  in  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
says: 

"Of  all  the  important  manufacturing  states 
of  the  country,  North  Carolina  led  in  percentage 
added  by  manufacture  to  the  cost  of  materials, 
fuel  and  power  in  comparative  figures  just  dis- 
closed for  the  whole  country.  These  figures  of 
gross  percentage  are  the  most  important  indices 
of  the  effectiveness  of  production  and  North 
Carolina  showed  a  percentage  of  18.8  per  cent  of 
added  values  against  the  next  state,  Virginia, 
with  18.4  per  cent. 

"North  Carolina  produced  more  dollars  of 
goods  than  any  other  Southern  State — more  than 
$1,154,000,000 — and  was  second  in  increase  in 
the  production  of  goods  among  the  important 
and  manufacturing  states,  being  preceded  in 
this  by  Virginia.  With  this  good  record,  North 
Carolina  is  looking  forward  to  a  more  profitable 


year  in  its  factories  as  a  whole  and  is  also  reach- 
ing out  for  additional  factories  and  increase  in 
the  production  of  the  more  profitable  goods  now 
being  mode  in  the  State  through  a  special  cam- 
paign being  prosecuted  by  the  State  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development." 


REFUGE  FOR  GAME  WILL 

BE  SET  ASIDE  FOR  STATE 

NEAR  CENTER  PIEDMONT 


The  first  State  Game  Refuge  in  the  Southern 
Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina  is  about  to 
become  a  fact. 

Officials  of  the  Tallassee  Power  Company 
have  signed  a  lease  for  the  game  rights  of  a 
tract  of  land  1,100  acres  in  extent  near  Badin 
Lake  in  Montgomery  and  Davidson  counties. 
The  lease  is  made  to  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  free  of  charge  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

In  addition  to  the  land  of  the  Tallassee  power 
Company,  word  is  received  from  W.  C.  Lisk, 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden  for  that  section, 
that  an  additional  12,000  acres  have  been  offered 
to  the  Department  for  game  refuge  purposes. 
At  its  last  meeting  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development  voted  to  accept  the  tract  offer- 
ed by  the  Tallassee  Power  Company,  but  no 
decision  has  been  made  in  regard  to  extending 
the  boundaries  of  the  refuge  to  include  the  larger 
area  more  recently  tendered. 

The  section,  according  to  Assistant  Warden 
Lisk  is  well  suited  to  refuge  purposes,  being  a 
wild  country  and  well  forested.  Plans  have 
been  made  to  emphasize  the  restoration  of  wild 
turkeys  in  the  new  refuge  and  in  the  surround- 
ing territory.  Already  a  number  of  domestic 
turkeys  have  been  released  on  the  refuge,  and  it 
is  expected  that  they  will  revert  to  the  wild  state. 

Another  result  which  may  be  hoped  for  from 
the  new  refuge  is  the  encouragement  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl  to  the  section  as  a  wintering 
ground. 

Work  of  stretching  a  single  strand  of  ware 
around  the  refuge,  a  requirement  of  the 
game  law,  is  expected  to  start  soon.  Because 
one  side  of  the  property  borders  on  the  lake, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
fence    that    section. 

The  new  refuge  is  close  to  Charlotte,  Salisbury, 
Lexington,  Albemarle,  Troy  and  its  establish- 
ment has  drawn  considerable  interest  in  these 
places. 
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Trend  of  Largest  Industries  in  North  Carolina,  1899  to  1928 

1899 

1909 

1919 

1921 

1923 

1925 

1927 

All  Manufactures 

$85,274,000 

$216,656,000 

$943,808,000 

$665,118,000 

$951,911,000 

$1,050,434,000 

$1,154,617,000 

Agriculture 

68,625,000 

131,072,000 

503,229,000 

252,376,000 

434,733,000 

339,001,000 

361,605,000 

Cotton 

28,373,000 

72,680,000 

318,368,000 

190,990,000 

326,572,000 

316,069,000 

310,802,000 

Lumber  (Including 

17,442,000 

33,525,000 

66,328,000 

35,772,000 

54,243,000 

54,062,000 

53,190,000 

Planing  Mills) 

Tobacco  Products 

13,851,000 

35,987,000 

33,188,000 

253,296,000 

295,775,000 

343,076.000 

413,274,000 

Mineral   Products" 

1,458,000 

2,874,000 

6,405,000 

5,676,000 

11,050,000 

10,699,000 

12.619V000 

Furniture 

1,023,000 

1,547,000 

29,725,000 

23,340,000 

40,073,000 

51,208,000 

53.561,000 
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Raleigh,  N.  C,  June  1,  1929 


BOARD  OF  CONSERVATION 

ADOPTS  COMPREHENSIVE 

OUTLINE  OF  ACTIVITIES 


Probably  the  largest  program  of  positive  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  yet  outlined  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at  a 
single  meeting  was  approved  on  May  2  in  special 
session  at  Raleigh,  the  first  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  administration. 

Endorsement  of  the  expansion  program  came 
at  the  end  of  an  all-day  meeting  upon  recommen- 
dation of  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson,  who  sub- 
mitted a  schedule  of  Department  plans  after  a 
number  of  other  projects  had  been  approved. 

However,  the  program  must  receive  the  final 
aproval  of  the  Budget  Bureau  before  being  un- 
dertaken, since  all  the  items  involve  the  expndi- 
ture  of  funds. 

The  program  includes  additions  and  improve- 
ments at  two  fish  hatcheries  and  the  establishment 
of  a  seventh;  the  creation  of  a  mountain  forest 
tree  nursery  and  enlargement  of  the  present  nur- 
sry  near  Clayton ;  and  the  development  of  two 
proposd  game  refuges  and  improvements  on  one 
of  the  older  refuges. 

Under  the  plans  endorsed  by  the  Board,  which 
will  be  carried  out  if  approved  by  the  Budget 
Bureau,  a  tract  of  approximately  181  acres  of 
land  adjoining  the  Frank  Stedman  hatchery  at 
Fayetteville  would  be  acquired.  This  property 
contains  a  lake  of  about  79  acres,  which  controls 
the  water  supply  of  the  hatchery  and  would  en- 
able its  capacity,  it  is  believed,  to  be  virtually 
doubled.  Acquisition  of  the  property  would  also 
furnish  territory  where  experimental  work  might 
be  carried  on  in  forestry  or  for  a  State  park. 

Another  item  would  provide  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  property  controling  the  water  supply  of 
the  Morrison  Hatchery  at  Balsam,  containing 
about  5^2  acres,  and  make  provisions  for  needed 
improvements  on  the  station  grounds. 

Still  another  part  of  the  program  provides  for 
improvements  at  the  "Pete"  Murphy  Hatchery, 
near  Marion.  An  item  is  also  carried  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  bass  pond  hatchery,  near  Andrews, 
Cherokee  County,  to  serve  the  extreme  southwest- 
ern section  of  the  State. 

The  State    Game    Refuge    in    the   Sauratown 


Mountains,  in  Stokes  County,  and  the  new  refuge 
around  Grandfather  Mountain,  in  Avery  and 
Caldwell  Counties  also  figure  in  the  general  plan 
of  improvements.  Proposed  State  Refuges  in  the 
Holly  Shelter  Swamp  area  and  at  Lake  Matta- 
muskeet  also  would  be  developed. 

Other  refuges,  mentioned  in  another  article  in 
this  publication,  for  which  no  definite  budget  was 
adopted,  add  to  the  general  scheme  of  positive 
conservation  outlined. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  presided  at  the 
morning  session  of  the  Board  and  Fred  I.  Sutton, 
during  the  afternoon.  Besides  Governor  Gardner 
and  Mr.  Sutton,  other  members  of  the  Board  pre- 
sent were  Ben  B.  Gossett,  Charlotte;  R.  Bruce 
Etheridge,  Manteo;  Jas.  G.  K.  McClure,  Jr., 
Asheville;  E.  S.  Askew,  Merry  Hill;  Santford 
Martin,  Winston-Salem;  F.  S.  Worthy,  Washing- 
ton; Ed.  D.  Cranford,  Asheboro;  J.  Q.  Gilkey, 
Marion;  and  W.  C.  Ewing,  Fayetteville. 


EXTENSION  SHAD  SEASON 

IS  GRANTED  BY  OFFICIALS 


Giving  an  opportunity  to  compensate  for  one 
of  the  poorest  seasons  in  years,  an  extension  of 
ten  days  was  granted  to  shad  and  herring  fisher- 
men of  North  Carolina  at  the  end  of  the  regular 
season. 

This  action  was  taken  by  Capt.  John  A.  Nel- 
son, Fisheries  Commissioner,  and  F.  S.  Worthy, 
of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  committee  on  com- 
mercial fisheries. 

With  the  added  ten  days,  shad  season  ended 
on  May  1  on  the  Neuse,  and  May  10  and  20,  re- 
spectively, on  other  rivers  and  sounds. 

The  run  of  these  valuable  food  fish  up  the  riv- 
ers for  spawning  fluctuates  each  year,  and  the 
two  officials  are  empowered  by  the  Board  to  al- 
low the  extensions  at  such  times  as  conditions 
warrant. 


An  Arctic  tern  within  three  months  flew  from 
Red  Island,  Labrador,  to  Natal,  South  Africa,  a 
straight-line  distance  of  10,000  miles.  The  bird 
was  banded  in  the  former  place,  and  three  months 
later  was  taken  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world 
as  shown  by  the  above  record. 
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NOW  A  MONTHLY 


Beginning  with  this  issue,  Conserva- 
tion and  Industry  which  has  previously 
been  isued  as  a  semi-monthly  publication 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  becomes  a 
monthly. 

A  year  ago  the  name  of  the  publication 
was  changed  from  Natural  Resources  to 
its  present  title.  At  that  time  it  was  being 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  folder  containing 
only  four  pages  of  reading  material,  but 
with  the  change  in  name  a  different  form 
was  adopted,  and  its  size  was  increased  to 
an  average  of  12  and  16  pages. 

In  view  of  these  changes,  officials  of  the 
Department  have  deemed  it  best  to  issue 
the  magazine  monthly  instead  of  semi- 
monthly. It  is  hoped  that  this  change  will 
add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  publication 


and  will  be  a  financial  saving  to  the  De- 
partment. 

Virtually  all  states  undertaking  conser- 
vation programs  similar  to  that  of  North 
Carolina  issue  bulletins  or  publications 
either  monthly  or  every  two  months. 

With  the  lengthening  of  the  period  of 
appearance  of  the  publication,  plans  are 
being  considered  to  extend  its  size,  im- 
prove its  appearance  and  make  it  more  ef- 
fective in  the  advance  of  the  purposes  of 
conservation  and  development. 


STRIPED  BASS  HATCHERY, 

BY  INCREASING  OUTPUT, 

STOCKS  OTHER  STREAMS 


With  the  output  of  striped  bass  (rock)  from 
the  co-operative  State  and  Federal  hatchery  at 
Weldon  by  the  middle  of  May  having  reached 
approximately  50  per  cent  more  than  the  preced- 
ing season,  officials  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  hope  that  the  year's  output  will 
double  that  of  last  season. 

Superintendent  W.  C.  Bunch  reported  to  As- 
sistant Director  J.  S.  Hargett  that  the  hatch  had 
reached  almost  10,000,000  on  May  20  with  pros- 
pects of  many  more. 

Under  the  assurance  of  the  increased  number  of 
fry  available  for  distribution,  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  has  instructed  the  De- 
partment officials  to  extend  the  restocking  to  oth- 
er waters  besides  the  Roanoke  River  which  form- 
erly has  received  the  entire  output.  This  was 
done  on  the  request  of  F.  S.  Worthy,  of  Wash- 
ington, member  of  the  Board. 

In  accordance  with  these  instructions,  3,000,- 
000  fry  have  been  planted  in  the  Pamlico  and 
Tar  Rivers  under  the  direction  of  Chas.  J.  Moore, 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden,  of  Washington, 
and  a  like  number  is  intended  for  the  Neuse. 
Planting  of  fish  in  the  Neuse  will  be  under  super- 
vision of  George  A.  Nicoll,  Assistant  State  Game 
Warden,  of  New  Bern. 

If  the  output  of  the  hatchery  continues  to  in- 
dicate the  increase  in  sight,  it  is  also  probably 
that  other  waters  will  receive  some  of  the  fry 
from   the  hatchery. 

The  Weldon  station  was  re-opened  in  1928  af- 
ter a  period  of  inactivity  of  about  five  years  dur- 
ing which  the  condition  of  the  waters  of  the  Roa- 
noke River  made  it  inadvisable  to  release  the  fry. 
Since  that  time  this  situation  has  improved. 
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PITTSBORO  GIRL  WINNER 

ESSAY  WRITING  CONTEST 

ON  GAME  CONSERVATION 


NOTE:  Miss  Viola  Mann,  of  Chatham  County,  was 
adjudged  winner  in  competition  for  five-dollar  prize  given 
by  County  Warden  R.  L.  Hatcher  for  best  essay  on  wild- 
life conservation  among  school  children  of  her  county. 
The  essay  is  given  below: 

If  everyone  knew  the  value  of  our  game  in 
Chatham  County  for  beauty,  food,  fur  and  help- 
fulness to  the  farmer,  he  would  realize  that  it 
is  very  necessary  to  observe  the  laws  for  their 
protection  which  our  warden  tries  to  enforce. 

The  game  was  put  here  among  natures  beauti- 
ful trees  and  wild  flowers  to  give  the  woods  and 
fields  a  beautiful  life-like  appearance  and  not  to 
be  tortured,  or  wasted  by  humans  for  food  or  for 
sport.  A  silent  forest,  it  matters  not  how  beauti- 
ful arrayed,  would  be  overwhelming  in  its  still- 
nessness.  We  receive  pleasure  from  all  our  senses 
— hearing  and  seeing  as  well  as  tasting  or  touch- 
ing. 

Contrast  a  walk  through  the  field  and  forest, 
with  and  without  living  things. 

The  sun  is  shining  brightly,  the  trees  are  a  pale 
green  and  there  are  blossoms  everywhere,  and 
curving  through  the  woods  is  a  little  mossy-bank- 
ed  stream    of    glistening    water.      The    frogs   are 


croaking  and  the  fish  are  leaping  high  out  of  the 
water  to  catch  the  golden  sunbeams,  the  frisky 
squirrels  are  playing  hide  and  seek  among  the 
trees;  "fluffy"  bunnies  go  scampering  down  to  the 
brook  for  an  early  drink  of  water  and  a  taste 
of  tender  grass.  The  mocker  with  his  best  tune 
is  singing  his  merry  song;  the  red-bird  in  his  gay 
apparel  flits  here  and  there  hunting  a  worm  for 
his  young;  the  blue-bird  flies  by  from  a  visit  to 
the  farmers  strawberry  bed;  and  many  other 
birds  with  insects  and  various  kinds  of  food  at- 
tract one's  attention.  How  wonderful  it  would 
be  to  live  among  them  all  the  time ! 

Then  turn  aside  to  another  forest  like  this  one. 
There  are  no  frisky  squirrels;  no  "fluffy"  bun- 
nies, no  beautiful  singing  birds  or  squeaky  forest 
animals  of  any  kind.  Nothing  but  dead  silence. 
It  is  worse  than  the  dead  silence  at  midnight  in 
a  huge  cave  after  the  echoing  of  a  great  earth- 
quake is  over.  How  dreadful  life  would  be  with- 
out wild  things! 

Some  species  of  birds  and  animals  of  beauty 
and  value  are  becoming  very  scarce.  The  beauti- 
ful white  bird,  similar  to  the  swan,  that  lives 
near  the  ponds;  the  geese  and  ducks  are  becom- 
ing less  in  number  each  year.  The  fox,  as  an 
animal,  and  the  pike  and  sucker,  as  fish,  are 
becoming  scarce. 


New  mica  grinding  plant  at  Franklin,  Macon  County,  built  and  operated  by  J.  D.  Davenport, 
of  that  place.    State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  reports  that  considerable  interest  in  the  development 
of  this  mineral  is  evident  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time.    He  has  received  word  of  at  least  two 
new  plants  that  are  being  considered  in  the  State. 
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In  these  days  of  high  cost  of  living  together 
with  the  unsettled  condition  with  which  the 
farmers  find  themselves  confronted,  it  behooves 
us  all  to  conserve  what  nature  provides  for  our 
use.  To  kill  game  for  needful  food  is  not  cruel 
or  wanton  destruction.  It  means  much  to  the 
well  to  do  farmer  to  be  able  to  vary  the  meat 
supply  of  domestic  fowls  and  pork  by  the  use 
of  rabbit,  quail,  wild  turkey,  and  fish,  without 
being  compelled  to  spend  his  money  at  the  town 
market. 

Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  poor  tenant 
farmer,  who  is  said  to  live  on  an  unbalanced 
diet,  and  who  on  that  account  is  said  to  be 
susceptable  to  many  diseases. 

He  could  enjoy  a  bountiful  meat  supply  from 
the  woods  and  fields  if  the  game  was  sensibly 
protected. 

Many  of  our  Chatham  animal's  fur  is  valuable 
for  making  some  of  the  most  beautiful  coats 
and  trimmings  used  by  our  wealthy  people  and 
by  those  in  high  estate.  The  rabbit,  mink,  fox, 
squirrel  and  opossum  are  the  principal  ones. 

Helpfulness  to  the  farmer  by  the  game  is  very 
important  because  there  are  so  many  million 
dollars  of  destruction  caused  by  the  boll-weevils, 
bean-beetles,  insects  and  worms  in  the  garden 
and  orchard  as  well  as  in  the  field. 

Almost  all  game  is  helpful  in  destroying  harm- 
ful field  and  garden  insects  and  even  other  pests 
too.  They  are  also  helpful  in  dispersing  the 
seeds  of  trees  and  herbs  in  the  forest,  which 
give  a  more  bountiful  forest  for  game  as  well 
as  for  man.  The  wild  turkey  eats  the  destructive 
boll-weevils  and  bean-beetles  of  the  fields;  the 
fish  and  frog  eat  the  pupal  stage  of  the  mosqui- 
toes; the  small  birds  eat  insect  pests  of  the 
garden  and  orchard.  The  bird  carries  berry 
seeds  and  in  return  it  gives  food  and  shelter;  the 
opossum  carries  persimmon  seeds  and  receives 
food  likewise. 

It  is  possible  for  everyone  who  desires  to  do 
so  to  protect  our  wild  game.  The  best  way  to 
do  this  is  to  carry  out  the  laws  which  are  on 
our  statute  books. 

By  our  knowledge  we  can  judge  the  following 
suggestions  are  well  for  observance  although 
they  are  original.    They  are: 

1.  Carry  out  the  laws  regarding  the  preserva- 
tion of  wild  game. 

2.  Plant  crops  suitable  for  game — Peas  are 
a  good  example  because  animals  and  birds  both 
eat  them. 

3.  Build  bird  houses  to  protect  the  small  birds, 
which  are  so  helpful  in  garden  and  orchard. 


4.  Observe  Arbor  Day  to  keep  trees  growing 
for  they  are  as  a  shelter  and  home  to  animals 
and  birds.  Some  trees  like  the  persimmon  and 
mulberry  are  good  shade  trees  and  they  bear 
fruit. 

5.  Although  the  forest  are  not  large,  we  may 
prevent  forest  fires  which  completely  destroy 
much  valuable  game. 

As  a  Chatham  County  school  girl  I  should 
be  glad  to  encourage  other  boys  and  girls  to 
co-operate  with  our  game  warden  in  the  protec- 
tion of  our  native  wild  life. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MOTOR 

BUS  LINES  ARE  GIVEN  AS 

EXAMPLE  IN  PUBLICATION 


Bus  lines  of  North  Carolina  are  given  as  an  ex- 
ample of  effective  coverage  of  a  State  in  the  1929 
edition  of  "Facts  and  Figures  of  the  Automobile 
Industry,"  published  by  the  National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  map  giving  all  the  bus  lines  in  North 
Carolina  is  carried  in  the  isue,  which  has  a  circu- 
lation over  the  entire  civilized  world  or  wherever 
the  automobile  is  in  general  use.  Statistics  and 
information  on  motor  vehicles  from  every  state  of 
the  United  States  and  from  every  country  are 
contained  in  the  booklet. 

The  map  was  prepared  for  a  publication  com- 
piled by  Park  Mathewson,  statistician  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment's Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  to  be 
issued  soon.  Accompanying  the  outline  is  a  quo- 
tation from  Frank  Page,  former  chairman  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission,  who  says: 

"In  1921,  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  after 
much  pioneer  work  by  good  roads  advocates  in 
the  several  counties,  and  State-wide  agitation  by 
the  North  Carolina  Good  Roads  Association,  was 
induced  to  make  an  initial  investment  of  $50,- 
000,000  in  a  State-wide  system.  The  original 
scheme  embraced  5,500  miles. 

"This  has  grown  to  7,500  miles,  and  connects 
every  county  seat  and  principal  town  in  the  one 
hundred  counties  of  the  State,  as  well  as  all  State 
Institutions  and  National  Parks,  and  inter-state 
highways  in  adjoining  States. 

"Another  dividend  is  the  creation  of  a  wholly 
new  industry  in  North  Carolina,  a  public  carrier 
system  for  passengers  and  freight,  covering  6,000 
miles  of  State  Highway,  with  daily,  and  in  many 
instances,  hourly  schedules.  The  general  funds  of 
the  State  derive  a  direct  revenue  from  this  source, 
amounting  to  approximately  $200,000  per  year." 
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SEA  FOODS  IN  SEASON 


Wider  use  of  fish  and  seafoods  is  advocated  by 
health  authorities  because  of  food  contents  needed 
for  stronger  and  more  vigorous  human  bodies. 
This  class  of  food  contains  vitamin,  phosphorus, 
calcium,  and  iodine,  elements  necessary  for  health. 

North  Carolina  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
providing  sea  foods  as  high  in  quality  and  palata- 
bility  as  any  stale  in  the  nation,  and  also  as  wide 
in  variety. 

The  fishing  industry  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  important  in  the  State,  giving  employment 
to  approximately  15,000  persons  and  providing 
means  of  livelihood  for  about  50,000.  In  spite 
of  this  large  home  industry,  for  years  sea  foods 
from  North  Carolina  have  been  shipped  from  the 
coast  to  other  market  centers,  and  a  considerable 
part  has  been  returned  to  the  consumers  of  the 
State. 

One    of   the    functions    of    the    Department    of 


Conservation  and  Development  is  to  keep  an  eye 
on  this  industry,  provide  and  enforce  regulations 
for  its  welfare,  and  assist  in  its  development. 

While  the  supply  of  sea  foods  is  contingent  up- 
on natural  conditions,  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  is  the  question  of  markets.  In  order 
to  advance  this  important  duty,  the  Department, 
through  its  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  will 
provide  monthly  schedules  showing  the  fish  and 
other  sea  foods  that  are  in  season  and  obtaina- 
ble from  North  Carolina  markets 

Summer  fishing  is  swinging  into  full  stride  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  the  housewife,  restau- 
rant or  hotel  has  a  wide  range  of  choice.  The 
following  varieties  of  food  fish  are  available  in 
this  month:  Trout  (speckled  and  gray),  Croak- 
ers, Flounders,  Corned  Herring,  Seabass,  Drum, 
Mackerel,  Mullets,  Spots  and  Shrimp.  Shellfish 
that  may  be  had  in  June  include:  Clams,  Oy- 
sters (canned),  Soft-shell  crabs,  and  Crab  meat. 


Visual  education  is  steadily  mounting  in  importance  among  the  various  methods  being  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  to  inform  the  people  of  the  need  of  conserv- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  the  State.  This  view  shows  the  cameraman  making  "shots"  for  the 
forestry  educational  motion  picture,  "Friends  of  Man,"  to  be  completed  within  a  few  weeks  and 

ready  for  showing. 
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GOVERNOR  "TELLS  WORLD" 
OVER  RADIO  OF  PROGRESS 

AND  FACILITIES  OF  STATE 


DEPARTMENT  CENTERING 

ATTENTION  ON  CHILDREN 


Gov.  0.  Max  Gardner,  in  a  plain  and  effective 
manner,  "told  the  world"  of  the  progress  and  ad- 
vantages of  North  Carolina  on  the  evening  of  Sat- 
urday, May  18,  over  Radio  Station  WMAQ,  op- 
erated by  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

In  connection  with  the  radio  address  given  by 
Governor  Gardner,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  ran  a 
special  rotrogravure  section  of  photographs  show- 
ing the  attractions  offered  by  North  Carolina. 

Governor  Gardner's  address  painted  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  industrial  growth  of  North  Caro- 
lina, its  geographical  features,  the  people  and  their 
background,  educational  facilities,  public  health, 
agriculture  and  country  living,  development  of 
natural  resources,  tourist  attractions,  and  the 
State  highway  system. 

"I  come  from  a  State  which  sixty  years  ago 
was  ravaged  territory, — its  wealth  used  up  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  long  and  unsuccessful  war,  its 
capital  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  a  conquering 
army,  much  of  its  man  power  blasted  in  the  de- 
fense of  its  homes,"  declared  the  Governor  in 
opening  his  talk. 

"That  State  today  stands  on  a  pinnacle  of  in- 
dustrial and  material  development  second  to  none 
in  its  entire  section.  As  evidence  of  our  complete 
recovery,  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  my 
State  today  pays  taxes  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  rate  of  $250,000,000  annual- 
ly. In  the  last  seven  years,  North  Carolina  has 
gained  a  place  each  year,  passing  Masachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  California,  Michigan,  the  great 
state  of  which  your  city  is  the  industrial  capital; 
and  finally  has  beat  the  Dutch  by  passing  Penn- 
sylvania. Think  of  it!  The  comomnwealth 
which  65  years  ago  was  making  war  on  the  Union, 
which  60  years  ago  was  not  even  in  the  Union, 
stands  today  next  to  the  Empire  State  of  New 
York  in  the  financial  support  which  it  gives  to 
the  greatest  government  in  the  world." 


Slumbering  recollections  were  revived  within 
the  breast  of  L.  J.  Schwarz,  Accra,  Gold  Coast, 
West  Africa,  an  American  citizen  engaged  in  bus- 
iness for  his  government  in  South  Africa,  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development 
booklet,  "North  Carolina — A  Good  Place  to 
Live."  Copies  of  this  publication  were  sent  to 
foreign  offices  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  over  the  world  by  C.  Grant 
Isaacs,  District  Manager  of  Charlotte. 


"Bring  up  a  child" — .  Following  this  Biblical 
inscription,  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  is 
centering  attention  on  educational  work  with 
the  school  children  of  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  program  is  in 
making  seedlings  from  the  State  Forest  Nursery 
available  to  schools  for  plantings.  Some  30 
schools  have  taken  advantage  of  the  offer  and 
have  planted  demonstration  forests  on  school 
grounds  or  nearby  property. 

An  example  of  the  number  who  take  part 
in  these  programs  is  furnished  in  a  letter  to 
Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge  from  Forest 
T.  Selby,  Principal  of  the  Charlotte  Technical 
High  School  and  city  supervisor.  Mr.  Selby 
reported  a  successful  Arbor  Day  program  with 
some  350  children  participating  in  the  planting  of 
trees  and  shrubbery. 


RAILROAD    EMPLOYES    ARE 

HELPING  CONTROL  FIRES 


Congratulations  of  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
have  recently  been  extended  to  Superintendent  L. 
L.  Mclntyre,  superintendent  of  the  Clinchfield 
Railroad,  for  his  interest  in  the  prevention  of 
fires  along   the  rairoad  right-of-way. 

The  commendation  was  aroused  by  a  bulletin 
sent  out  by  the  superintendent  cautioning  rail- 
road employes  against  the  outbreak  of  fires 
along  the  right-of-way  and  giving  instructions 
to  assist  in  this  line. 

"You  have  done  a  splendid  work  along  this 
line,"  said  the  superintendent  in  this  bulletin, 
"and  by  preventing  fires  have  saved  a  lot  of 
money  and  a  lot  of  hard,  dangerous  work  fight- 
ing fires.  Let's  see  if  we  cannot  make  the  best 
record  this  year  that  we  have  ever  had." 

Such  interest  as  this  shows  the  growing  feeling 
of  responsiblity  oh  the  part  of  large  corpora- 
tions toward  the  protection  of  the  forests.  There 
was  a  time  when  no  effort  was  made  to  control 
this  hazardous  enemy  of  the  forests,  but  the 
changing  attitude  reflects  a  developing  "forest 
conscience"  that  will  make  a  more  speedy  reali- 
zation of  the  work  of  those  forces  that  are 
seeking  to  restore  forests  to  their  maximum 
productivity. 


CONSERVATION   AND   INDUSTRY 


BOARD  OF  CONSERVATION 
CREATES  NEW  REFUGES 

FOR  GAME  SANCTUARIES 


One  new  State  Game  Refuge  was  ordered  es- 
tablished by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  at  its  meeting  on  May  2 ;  steps 
were  taken  toward  the  creation  of  two  others; 
and  an  addition  was  accepted  for  a  fourth. 

The  refuge  is  in  the  Edgemont  section  of 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  in  Avery  and  Cladwell 
Counties  and  is  around  Grandfather  Mountain. 
This  area  contains  approximately  17,900  acres 
of  land,  making  it  the  third  largest  of  all  the 
sanctuaries    under    State    administration. 

Establishment  of  this  refuge  completes  a  chain 
of  reserves  across  the  western  part  of  the  State, 
beginning  with  the  Sauratown  Refuge  in  Stokes 
County  and  including  the  Daniel  Boone  Refuge 
around  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  in  Yancey  Cou- 
nty and  the  Wayah  Bald  Refuge  in  Macon 
County. 

For  the  Eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Board  authorized  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  and 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  the  Board  of  Education 


for  taking  over  the  Holly  Shelter  property,  con- 
taining about  35,000  acres  for  a  refuge.  This 
area  is  public  school  property,  and  is  located  in 
Pender  County. 

Another  prospect  for  a  State  Game  Refuge  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  is  the  Caledonia  Prison 
Farm  in  Halifax  County,  which  the  Board  ap- 
proved as  such  a  project,  if  arrangements  can  be 
worked  out  with  the  State  Prison  Board.  State 
Warden  England  reported  to  the  Board  that 
with  other  holdings  adjoining  the  State  property, 
he  believes  a  total  area  of  as  much  as  14,000  acres 
can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 

Aditional  property  amounting  to  approximately 
350  acres  will  be  added  to  the  Jefferson  Penn  Re- 
fuge in  Rockingham  County.  The  new  area  con- 
sists of  property  known  as  the  Stokes  place  and 
the  P.  G.  Johnson  estate.  The  original  tract 
turned  over  to  the  Department  by  Mr.  Penn  con- 
tains approximately  1,200  acres. 


A  banded  robin  was  traced  from  Crystal  Bay, 
Minnesota,  to  Pachua,  Mexico,  approximately  2,- 
100  miles.  It  made  the  trip  in  eighteen  months, 
averaging  about  117  miles  a  month,  says  the 
American  Forestry  Association. 


Lake  Stedman,  situated  near  the  Sauratoivn  State  Game  Refuge  in  Stokes  County,  is  an  example 
of  results  that  may  be  had  from  an  enthusiastic  group  of  sportsmen.       The  lake  covers  more  than 
20  acres  of  land,  and  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  by  the  Winston-Salem 
chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League.     It  was  named  for  Capt.  R.  T.  Stedman,  enthusiastic  sports- 
man and  president  of  the  chapter. 
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STATE  GEOLOGIST  SEES 

WAVE  OF  INTEREST  OVER 

STATE  IN  MICA  DEPOSITS 


NAVAL  STORES  INDUSTRY 

SHOWS  SIGN  OF  REVIVAL 

WITH  INCREASED  OUTPUT 


Interest  in  mineral  development,  at  least  for 
the  present,  in  North  Carolina  appears  to  be  cen- 
tered on  mica,  in  the  opinion  of  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson,  who  has  been  called  upon  a  num- 
ber of  times  recently  to  advise  on  various  projects. 
Within  the  last  year,  the  Geologist  declares,  five 
mica  recovery  plants  and  one  wet  grinding  plant 
have  been  completed  in  North  Carolina.  There 
are  operating  at  this  time  six  sheet  mica  establish- 
ments, five  wet  grinding  plants,  two  dry  grinding 
mills,  and  five  recovery  plants. 

In  addition  to  these,  Geologist  Bryson  has  re- 
ceived word  that  one  wet  grinding  and  one  re- 
covery plant  are  now  being  considered  for  devel- 
opment. 

"The  Rubin  Mica  Company,  of  Sylva,"  he  as- 
serts, "has  sold  its  holdings  of  2,200  acres  to  a 
New  York  firm  which  plans  to  develop  the  prop- 
erty. Two  large  mica  mines  and  one  good  clay 
deposit  are  now  being  investigated.  The  company 
has  bought  a  site  at  Dillsboro  and  expects  to 
build  a  sheet  mica  and  a  grinding  plant. 

"The  Consolidated  Mica  Company,  of  Spruce 
Pine,  has  recently  been  organized  by  W.  E.  Rich- 
ardson, of  Erwin,  Tenn.,  John  V.  Cox,  and  James 
A.  Maberry,  of  Spruce  Pine.  The  capital  stock 
is  $100,000. 

"Several  mines  in  Yancey,  Mitchell,  Haywood, 
and  Jackson  counties  are  now  being  prospected 
to  determine  their  value  for  future  development." 


COURT  CONVICTS  THREE 

REFUSING  TO  FIGHT  FIRE 


Three  men,  summoned  by  a  Forest  Fire  Ward- 
en to  assist  to  fight  a  forest  fire  in  Lenoir  County 
were  recently  found  guilty  before  Justice  of  the 
Peace  H.  L.  Pate,  of  Kinston.  J.  P.  Dail  is  coun- 
ty warden. 

The  three  men  were  Paul  and  Emmett  Hug- 
gans,  white,  and  Joe  Blount,  colored,  Kinston. 
Emmett  Huggans  was  fined  $5  and  costs  which 
amounted  to  $5.20,  and  other  two  were  taxed 
with  costs  of  the  case,  $5.20  each. 

Fighting  forest  fires  is  not  only  a  personal  ob- 
ligation on  the  part  of  the  individual  citizen,  but 
it  is  a  legal  obligation.  The  owner,  of  course, 
suffers  heaviest  from  forest  fires,  but  everyone 
loses  when  the  woods  are  burned. 


Once  the  leading  industry  in  North  Carolina 
before  the  great  industrial  awakening,  naval  stores 
production  shows  a  tendency  toward  revival,  a  re- 
port recently  issued  by  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes  indicates. 

During  1928,  the  total  production  of  naval 
stores,  according  to  the  State  Forester's  figures, 
amounted  to  approximately  10,625  barrels,  of 
which  2,100  barrels  were  wood  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, 475  barrels  of  gum  spirit  of  turpentine,  and 
8,050  barrels  of  pine  tar. 

Because  of  wasteful  practices  and  the  lack  of 
protection  from  forest  fires,  the  industry  virtually 
ceased  to  operate  for  a  time  in  North  Carolina. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  not  a  naval  stores  plant 
was  operating  but  recently  several  have  been 
opened. 

The  importance  of  the  industry  at  one  time  is 
shown  by  census  records  of  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury back.  In  1860,  a  total  of  1,526  turpentine 
plants,  turning  out  products  valued  at  $5,311,420, 
were  in  operation  in  North  Carolina.  With  the 
destruction  of  the  virgin  longleaf  forests,  the  in- 
dustry steadily  moved  southward  and  westward 
into  other  States.  For  many  previous  years,  the 
State  had  led  all  others  in  this  industry.  In  fact, 
its  premiership  along  this  line  is  still  denoted  in 
the  name  that  is  applied  to  its  residents— Tar 
Heels. 

Five  naval  stores  plants  were  reported  to  have 
been  in  operation  at  least  part  of  last  year,  al- 
though some  of  them  produced  only  small 
amounts.  All  of  these  are  located  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  the  home  of  the  long- 
leaf  pine. 

A  brighter  prospect  stands  out  for  the  return  of 
the  industry.  Constant  preaching  of  forest  fire 
control  is  aiding  in  the  development  of  a  "forest 
conscience."  Naval  stores  producers  are  learning 
that  fire  protection  is  essential  if  the  industry  is 
to  exist.  Reforestation,  both  natural  and  artifi- 
cial, are  playing  their  part  in  making  possible  the 
industry  again. 

A  similar  case  of  five  men  refusing  to  assist  in 
fire  fighting  in  Chowan  County  has  also  been  re- 
ported to  Assistant  Forester  C.  H.  Flory.  Under 
the  law,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  refuse  to  respond 
to  the  summons  of  a  warden  in  protecting  the 
woods  against  firs. 
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STATE  OYSTER  OUTPUT 

CONTINUES  STEADY  GAIN 

EXTENDING  OVER  YEARS 


Overcoming  a  lull  in  the  raw  oyster  market, 
the  output  of  this  bivalve  from  North  Carolina 
waters  last  season  experienced  an  increase  of  ap- 
proximately five  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  Capt.  John  A. 
Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner. 

The  records  of  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  show  a  total  yield  of  338,004  bushels  of 
the  shellfish  for  1928-29  in  comparison  with  322,- 
487  bushels  for  the  preceding  year,  a  gain  of  15,- 
517  bushels. 

The  increase  in  production  is  due  to  a  larger 
use  of  raw  oysters  by  the  steaming  plants,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commissioner.  This  industry  has 
been  constantly  expanding  in  the  Tar  Heel  State 
for  the  past  several  years  as  the  markets  for  the 
product  continue  to  grow  and  to  extend  into  new 
territory. 

Captain  Nelson  is  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 
drop  in  the  raw  oyster  market  unless  it  comes 
from  a  generally  depressed  financial  period  dur- 
ing the  season.  However,  he  believes  the  curtail- 
ment of  this  outlet  for  the  shellfish  to  be  tempo- 
rary and  that  it  will  have  a  trend  upward,  especi- 
ally when  financial  conditions  improve. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment is  continuing  its  efforts  to  improve  markets 
for  North  Carolina  seafoods  by  informing  the 
people  of  their  high  quality  and  the  great  variety 
available  during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year. 


THREE  MORE  COUNTIES 

ENLIST  WITH  STATE  IN 

PROGRAM  OF  FORESTRY 


Three  new  counties  have  been  reported  by 
Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory,  in  charge  of 
forest  fire  control  work  in  the  State,  as  having 
signed  agreements  for  financial  co-operation  in 
forest  fire  work,  beginning  July   1. 

These  counties  are  Columbus,  Montgomery, 
and  Richmond.  Their  addition  brings  the  total 
number  of  counties  which  have  voluntarily  made 
an  organization  of  wardens  possible  to  42,  an 
increase   of   almost   one-third   over  last   year. 

District  Foresters  and  officials  in  Raleigh  for 
several  weeks  have  been  engaged  in  the  work 
of  enlisting  county  support  in  the  protection 
of  the  forests  against  fire.  These  efforts  are  be- 
ing centered  in  19  counties  in  the  five  organized 


districts,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number 
of  these  will  decided  to  co-operate. 

In  District  No.  1,  the  counties  of  Clay,  Chero- 
kee, and  Graham  are  the  only  non-co-operating 
counties.  Work  will  be  centered  on  these  to 
round  out  the  system  in  that  section. 

Ashe,  Alleghany,  Watauga,  and  Mitchell  Coun- 
ties as  co-operators  will  be  sought  in  District 
No.  2. 

In  District  No.  3,  termed  as  having  the  greatest 
fire  hazard  of  any  in  the  State,  efforts  will  be 
made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Bladen,  Pen- 
der, Sampson,  and  Onslow. 

Another  District  with  particularly  acute  fire 
control  problems  is  No.  4,  where  at  least  three 
new  counties  are  in  prospect  of  being  brought 
into  the  system.  These  are  Beaufort,  Pamlico, 
and  Jones. 

District  No.  5,  the  newest  division,  will  rival 
its  older  co-divisions  if  extension  plans  mature. 
Perquimans  Gates,  Martin,  Washington,  and 
Edgcombe  are  being  approached  for  co-operation. 


Evidence   that   the  planting   of  maritime  pines 
along  the  North   Carolina  ''banks"   gives  indica- 
tions of  success  is  furnished  here.     This  two-year 
seedling  has  reached  a  height  of  more  than  two 
and  a  half  feet. 
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ANGLERS  MUST  PRESENT 

STATE  LICENSE  TO  FISH 

IN  U.  S.  FOREST  WATERS 


BOOK  ON  NORTH  CAROLINA 
BIRDS  IS  CONTRIBUTION 

TO  NATURE  LITERATURE 


National  Forest  officials  in  North  Carolina  have 
extended  full  co-operation  in  the  past  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
its  program  of  conservation  of  forests,  game,  fish 
and  in  other  angles  of  its  work. 

Recently  M.  A.  Mattoon,  supervisor  of  Pisgah 
National  Forest,  exhibited  again  a  sincere  desire 
to  forward  the  work  of  conservation  by  requir- 
ing that  any  angler  seeking  a  permit  to  fish  on 
the  National  Forest  property  must  first  exhibit 
a  County,  State,  or  non-resident  license  issued  by 
the  State. 

Since  many  of  the  best  inland  fishing  grounds 
of  the  State  are  on  the  National  Forest  lands,  it 
is  believed  that  this  ruling  will  bring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $9,000  into  the  inland  fishing 
fund.  With  the  source  of  income  for  this  feature 
of  the  conservation  program  limited,  or  at  least 
doubtful  in  amount,  any  addition  is  welcomed  by 
Department  officials. 

Another  way  in  which  National  Forest  offi- 
cials have  been  active  in  game  fish  conservation 
is  in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  nursery 
ponds  for  rearing  fry  to  a  fingerling  stage  before 
release  in  fishing  waters. 

Fees  paid  by  fishermen  are  used  to  create  more 
"bites,"  thereby  returning  benefits  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  sport.  No  fair-minded  person  objects 
to  helping  to  replace  the  fish  that  provide  the 
means  of  sport. 


COMBINATION  LICENSE  IS 

IN  PROSPECT  NEXT  SEASON 


Combination  licenses  for  hunting  and  fishing 
and  another  for  hunting  and  trapping  are  in 
prospect  before  the  opening  of  the  next  hunting 
season  in  North  Carolina. 

Amendments  to  the  game  and  fish  laws  of  the 
State  by  the  1929  General  Assembly  made  this 
class  of  permits  permissible  and  gave  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  authority  to 
work  out  the  combinations,  however,  specifying 
that  the  fee  in  either  case  shall  be  less  than  the 
total  of  either  two  purchased  separately. 

At  the  May  2  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  Director  J.  W.  Harrel- 
son,  Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett  and  State 
Game  Warden  Chas.  H.  England  were  authorized 


The  latest  book  on  our  native  birds,  "A  Guide 
to  the  Winter  Birds  of  the  North  Carolina  Sand- 
hills," is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  the  wild  life  of  the  State.  The  author,  Milton 
P.  Skinner,  is  a  trained  field  naturalist,  and  his 
treatment  of  the  hundred  or  so  species  described 
in  the  book  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

The  idea  of  this  book  originated  with  the  late 
Doctor  John  Warren  Achorn,  a  retired  Boston 
physician,  who  for  many  years  spent  his  winters 
in  the  Sandhill  region  of  North  Carolina.  Doc- 
tor Achorn's  love  for  birds,  and  his  realization 
of  the  wonderful  opportunities  for  their  study 
afforded  by  this  section  of  the  State  during  the 
winter  months,  have  brought  forth  golden  fruit. 

This  book  is  not  a  mere  list  of  species,  with 
meagre  descriptions  from  dead  or  mounted  speci- 
mens. It  tells  about  the  lives  of  the  birds,  what 
they  do  and  how  they  do  it,  their  food,  habits, 
calls,  and  general  home  life  during  the  non-breed- 
ing period  of  the  year.. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  thirteen  colored 
plates  by  Edmund  L.  Sawyer  and  thirty  full-page 
half-tones,  the  latter  mainly  from  photographs 
by  the  author.  Both  the  colored  and  black-and- 
white  illustrations  are  of  high  order  and  add 
much  to  the  charm  of  the  book. 

The  typographical  features  of  the  work  are 
beyond  criticism.  It  is  a  most  attractive  volume 
and  well  worth  a  place  in  the  library  of  the  dis- 
criminating reader.  It  is  published  by  The  Sci- 
ence Press  Printing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

to  work  out  these  combinations.  Since  it  is  too 
late  for  the  present  fishing  season,  the  officials 
hope  to  make  the  new  licenses  available  before 
the  opening  of  the  next  hunting  season. 

This  form  of  license  is  expected  to  prove  popu- 
lar with  sportsmen  since  it  will  result  in  a  small 
saving  in  money  and  some  trouble  in  taking  out 
the  two  separate  licenses.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  sportsmen  indulge  in  all  forms  of  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. 

License  fees  are:  fishing,  $1.10  for  county 
(wherever  local  option  is  in  force),  $2.10  for 
State,  and  $3.10  for  non  residents;  hunting,  $1.25 
for  county,  $3.25  for  State,  and  $15.25  for  non- 
resident; trapping,  $2.25  for  county,  $3.25  for 
State,  and  $25.25  for  non-resident. 
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AREAS  OF  RIVER  BASINS 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ARE 

COMPUTED  BY  ENGINEER 


More  surface  area  in  North  Carolina  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Yadkin  than  any  other  river  in  the 
State,  it  is  shown  in  a  tabulation  recently  pre- 
pared by  the  division  of  water  resources  and  en- 
gineering of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Of  the  entire  area  of  52,286  square  miles  in  the 
State,  the  Yadkin  river  basin  drains  almost  one- 
fifth,  its  basin  being  figured  at  9,300  square  miles. 
Coming  a  close  second  to  the  Yadkin,  is  the  Cape 
Fear  with  8,500  square  miles. 

A  difference  between  these  rivers  is  that  the 
Cape  Fear  rises  and  discharges  in  North  Carolina, 
while  the  Yadkin  rises  in  this  State  and  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  through  South  Carolina  which 
state  has  about  an  equal  amount  of  its  drainage 
basin. 

Third  in  size  of  area  drained  in  North  Carolina 
is  the  Neuse,  which  has  a  basin  of  4,450  square 
miles.  This  stream's  basin  is  also  entirely  within 
the  State. 

With  a  basin  of  3,375  square  miles,  the  Roa- 
noke is  fourth  in  the  amount  of  North  Carolina 
territorv  drained. 


Other  rivers  with  large  drainage  basins  in  the 
State  are:  Tar,  3,075;  French  Broad,  2,826;  Little 
Tennessee,  1,875;  Broad,  1,450;  and  Meherrin- 
Chowan,  1,175. 

Determinations  of  areas,  says  the  department 
announcement,  were  made  on  State  maps  with  a 
scale  of  1:1,000,000,  being  as  accurate  as  possible 
with  this  type  and  scale  of  map.  Compilations 
were  made  by  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  assistant  engi- 
neer. 


CONTINUE  TREE  PLANTING 
AT  FT.  MACON  IN  EFFORT 
TO  REFOREST  THE  "BANKS" 


Continuing  experiments  in  reforestation  of  that 
sandy  strip  of  land  between  the  sounds  and  the 
ocean  along  the  North  Carolina  coast,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Forestry  has  completed  the  planting 
of  6,000  seedlings  around  Fort  Macon  in  Carter- 
et County. 

For  two  previous  seasons  small  plantations 
have  been  carried  out  on  the  State  Park  property 
around  the  historic  fort,  but  full  results  of  the  ex- 
periments have  not  yet  been  ascertained  since 
many  of  the  oldest  seedling  were  injured  by  sheep 
grazing  in  the  vicinity. 

The  previous  plantations  indicate  good  growth 


Here  is  one  example  of  what  is  being  done  in  North  Carolina  to  improve  fishing.  Several  thou- 
sand trout  fry  are  being  raised  in  this  pool  to  the  fingerling  stage  for  stocking  fishing  waters.  The 
pool  is  located  at  the  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery,  Guy  C.  Wallace,  Superintendent.    It  was  built  by 

Roaring  Gap,  Inc. 
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where  they  had  not  been  injured  by  the  sheep. 
However  the  animals  have  now  been  penned  up 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  seedlings  will  have  a 
fair  chance  of  survival. 

F.  H.  Claridge,  Assistant  Forester  in  charge  of 
the  State  Forest  nursery  near  Clayton,  with  a 
force  of  workers  has  completed  the  third 
seasonal  planting,  using  principally  the  maritime 
pine,  which  has  been  proven  particularly  adapted 
to  the  type  of  soil  on  the  "banks",  the  out- 
standing example  being  in  Southern  France,  where 
large  areas  of  forests  of  this  species  cover  what 
were  once  areas  similar  to  those  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast. 

When  the  white  man  first  set  his  foot  on 
American  soil  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the 
"banks"  were  well  forested.  Destructive  lumber- 
ing, fires,  and  stock  roaming  at  large  have  brought 
about  the  deforestation  which  has  left  long 
stretches  of  drifting  sand,  blown  at  will  by  the 
winds. 


SURVEY  FLOW  OF  GOODS 

LAUNCHED  TO  PROMOTE 

GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIES 


A  survey  of  flow  of  goods  into  and  out  of 
North  Carolina  is  being  made  under  the  direction 
of  Park  Mathewson,  statistician  and  head  of  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  which  maintains  a  co- 
operative office  with  this  Department. 

The  survey  is  one  of  the  activities  of 
this  Department  in  its  service  toward  the  continu- 
ed sound  development  of  commerce  and  industry 
of  North  Carolina. 

Twenty-five  hundred  questionnaires  have  been 
mailed  out  from  the  Department  to  leading  in- 
dustrial firms  of  the  State  for  information.  Al- 
ready several  hundred  have  been  returned  and  in- 
dications point  to  a  promising  proportion  of  re- 
plies. 

Data  designed  from  the  study  are  expected  to 
show  what  materials  are  being  shipped  into  and 
out  of  the  State  and  their  sources  of  origin  and 
destination. 

With  these  facts  at  hand,  it  is  expected  that  op- 
portunities for  the  successful  operation  of  addi- 
tional industries  will  be  shown  as -well  as  an  in- 
dication of  what  additional  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses may  be  undertaken  successfully  in  bringing 
partly  finished  goods  to  the  highest  quality  of  fin- 
ished materials. 


It  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  persons 
well  informed  on  the  industrial  status  of  North 
Carolina  that  some  fields  of  industry  are  well 
covered  in  the  State,  but  what  is  needed  at  this 
time  is  a  greater  diversification  in  manufacturing 
and  the  inauguration  of  processes  that  are  not 
now  represented. 

Another  angle  of  service  expected  to  follow  the 
survey  is  assistance  in  finding  markets  for  raw 
materials  of  the  State  that  may  be  used  in  near- 
by mills  and  factories.  With  the  possibilities  of 
this  two-fold  service,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
progress  of  the  survey  will  be  followed  closely. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  WATERS 

OF  STATE  IS  ESSENTIAL 

TO  WELFARE  OF  PUBLIC 


Less  spectacular  and  possibly  more  abstract 
to  the  layman,  the  activities  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Resources  and  Engineering  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  is 
probably  one  of  the  least  known  to  the  public. 

Nevertheless,  the  program  of  this  Division  is 
among  the  most  important  of  the  Department's 
duties  being  carried  out  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  welfare.  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Division,  gives  an  enlightening 
review  of  the  scope  of  the  activities  of  the 
Division  in  a  paper  recently  prepared  for  de- 
livery  over   radio. 

The  talk  follows: 

Long  before  prohibition  made  water  popular 
for  drinking  purposes  as  well  as  for  washing, 
North  Carolina  had  set  up  an  organization  to 
study  and  evaluate  the  water  resources  of  the 
State.  To  this  worthy  task,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  is  directing 
greater  efforts  than  ever  and  an  engineering  divi- 
sion devotes  its  entire  time  and  facilities  to 
gathering  and  disseminating  information  of  basic 
engineering  nature  essential  to  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  this  important  asset. 

The  emergence  of  civilization  is  recorded  in 
a  history  that  contains  frequent  references  to 
the  water  supplies  of  the  various  people  who 
have  held  predominance  in  the  several  historical 
periods.  In  the  Bible  many  of  the  scenes  are 
centered  around  the  wells  which  served  as  com- 
munity supplies.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  of  Jonah  and  the  Whale.  The  litera- 
ture on  the  Roman  Empire  is  full  of  data  on 
the  great  water  supply  systems  which  they  de- 
veloped.   Portions  of  their  marvelous  aqueducts 
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and  other  structures  are  still  to  be  found  intact. 
Water  is  a  requisite;  a  necessity.  No  nation  has 
been  able  to  progress  beyond  its  ability  to  acquire 
and  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  water.  If 
it  was  imporant  in  the  dawn  of  this  present  civili- 
zation, (then)  in  this  present  day  of  intense 
industrialism  with  thousands  of  people  concen- 
trated into  small  areas  so  that  whole  rivers  of 
water  are  required  to  meet  daily  needs,  water 
is  life  itself,  and  the  means  thereof. 

We  are  accustomed  to  accept  it  as  a  heaven- 
given  blessing.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we 
do  not  pay  it  any  mind.  But  let  the  faucet 
run  dry;  let  torrential  rains  descend  and  engulf 
us  in  floods;  let  dams  break  and  sweep  our 
valleys  of  life  and  structures;  or  let  our  streams 
become  polluted  so  that  fish  life  is  impossible 
and  other  deleterious  effects  result — then  we 
realize  that  the  development,  conservation  and 
control  of  water  is  a  stupendous  undertaking 
requiring  the  best  engineering  talent  available. 
In  this  three-fold  problem  of  development,  con- 
servation and  control,  we  are  dealing  with 
primary  forces  of  nature. 

The  words  of  a  song  recently  popular  would 
have  it  that  nature  is  grand.  But  nature  is  also 
terrible  in  some  of  its  manifestations.  Also  there 
exists  today  but  little  real  understudying  of  the 
natural  phenomena  associated  with  the  occurence 
of  rain  and  the  flow  of  water  on  and  under- 
neath the  earth's  surface.  In  the  air  above  us, 
clouds  form.  Rains  descend.  A  part  of  the 
rainfall  is  caught  and  retained  by  the  vegetation. 
Another  part  drains  off  over  the  surface  of  the 
ground  immediately  to  swell  the  flow  of  streams. 
A  portion  will  seep  into  the  ground  to  be  further 
separated  into  moisture  for  plants,  and  to  supply 
springs  and  wells.  All  along  the  air  will  be 
absorbing  the  water  by  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion. Only  a  suggestion  of  the  complete  story 
is  given,  but  it  will  be  apparent  that  in  order 
to  deal  successfully  with  any  of  the  problems 
associated  with  the  use  of  water,  we  must  have 
some  understanding  of  the  ways  of  Mother 
Nature.  The  little  understanding  that  we  now 
possess  is  based  on  the  records  gathered  and 
analyzed  through  the  years  past  of  rainfall, 
stream  flow  temperature,  humidity,  evaporation, 
wind  movement  and  associated  natural  phe- 
nomena. To  supplement  that  knowledge  as  a 
service  to  North  Carolina,  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  is  prosecuting 
such  work  as  stream  gaging,  underground  water 
investigations,  rainfall  and  evaporation  studies, 
drainage,     chemical     water    analysis,    hydrologic 


surveys,  stream  purification  and  related  work. 
The  work  is  yet  young,  but  a  good  beginning 
has  been  made  and  much  data  has  been  issued 
to  engineers  and  other  for  their  use  in  building 
a  bigger  and  better  North  Carolina.  As  oppor- 
tunity offers,  later  talks  will  be  devoted  to  the 
individual  investigations  and  interesting  features 
will  be  dicussed. 


28  COUNTIES  NOW  CHARGE 

LICENSES  OF  RESIDENTS 


Regulations  are  now  in  effect  in  28  of  the  100 
counties  of-North  Carolina  under  the  local  option 
clause  of  the  State  Anglers'  Act  allowing  county 
commissioners  to  decide  whether  residents  shall 
be  required  to  have  county  licenses  for  fishing  in 
waters  of  their  counties. 

Resident  county  licenses  of  $1.10  each  are  now 
required  in  the  following  counties:  Buncombe, 
Haywood,  Graham,  Swain,  Jackson,  Madison, 
Henderson,  Yancey,  Mitchell,  Iredell,  Alexander, 
Macon,  Clay,  Polk,  Avery,  Ashe,  Burke,  Caldwell, 
McDowell,  Watauga,  Stokes,  Surry,  Rutherford, 
Alleghany,  Wilkes,  Transylvania,  Scotland,  and 
Richmond. 

Action  of  these  counties  in  voluntarily  requir- 
ing licenses  for  game  fishing  shows  the  widespread 
interest  in  conservation  that  is  steadily  develop- 
ing in  North  Carolina.  It  goes  to  show  that  there 
is  a  realization  that  good  fishing  cannot  be  ex- 
pected in  the  State  unless  provisions  are  made 
for  the  enforcement  of  regulations  and  the  arti- 
ficial propagation  program  now  being  carried  on 
by  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries. 

Adoption  of  these  resolutions  makes  possible 
the  operation  of  all  of  the  hatcheries  without 
curtailment  as  had  been  feared  might  be  the  case 
when  no  appropriation  was  made  for  their  sup- 
port. The  Inland  Fisheries  program,  for  the  first 
time  will  be  made  self-supporting  this  year,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  collections  under  the  new  law 
will  make  possible  an  extension  of  efforts  to  stock 
the  streams  of  the  State. 


"Many,  thanks  to  you  for  the  copy  of  'Con- 
servation and  Industry;"  Olive  Dargan,  well 
known  authoress  of  Asheville  has  written  to  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  following  the  appearance  of 
one  of  her  poems  in  the  publication.  I  don't 
know  of  anything  more  vital  to  man's  future  on 
earth  than  the  rescue  of  the  forests,  and  I  am 
deeply  interested  in  the  fine  work  you  are  doing. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  found  the  little 
poem  useful,  and  I  value  your  words  of  apprecia- 
tion." 


GOVERNOR  GARDNER  INTERESTED 
IN  CONSERVATION 


In  a  recent  mesage  to  the  people,  the  Chief  Executive  said: 

"I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  to 
the  purposes  and  the  program  being  undertaken  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  Because  it  is  a  new  governmental  func- 
tion, people  have  not  yet  entirely  grasped  the  significance  of  the  program 
and  its  far-reaching  possibilities. 

"Conservation  and  development  probably  affect  the  lives  and  future 
welfare  of  the  people  from  as  many  angles,  and  as  vitally,  as  any  other  di- 
vision of  the  States  government.  We  are  especially  eager  that  the  general 
public  visualize  the  service  being  performed  by  the  department  and  its  cor- 
relation with  the  different  phases  of  their  life. 

"Not  only  is  the  department  helping  to  promote  the  sound  development 
of  industry  and  commerce,  thereby  creating  aditional  means  of  livelihood 
for  the  people,  but  it  is  seeking  the  maximum  service  of  the  natural  re- 
sources to  the  residents  of  the  State.  By  preserving  opportunities  for 
wholesome  recreation  and  increasing  facilities  for  outdoor  sports,  the  de- 
partment touches  in  a  vital  way  the  social  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
people." 
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New  License  Schedule 

The  General  Assembly  of  1929,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  hunter,  fisherman,  and  trapper,  author- 
ized combination  licenses  for  these  privileges.  The 
following  fees  have  been  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  under  this  authority. 

SINGLE   LICENSE 

Non-resident  hunting  license $  15,25 

Resident  State  hunting  license 3.25 

County  hunting  license   1.25 

SINGLE   LICENSE 

Non-resident  trapper's  license $  25.25 

Resident  State  trapper's  license 3.25 

County  trapper's  license 2.25 

COMBINATION 

Combination  non-resident  hunting   and  trapping 

license   $  35.25 

Combination  State  hunting  and  trapping  license 5.25 

Combination  County  hunting  and  trapping  license-       3.00 


SINGLE   LICENSE 

Non-resident  fishing  license  $     3.10 

State  fishing  license 2.10 

County  fishing  license 1.10 

COMBINATION 

Combination     non-resident     hunting     and     fishing 

license   $  17.25 

Combination  State  hunting  and  fishing  license 4.50 

Combination  County  hunting  and  fishing  license * 

* — The  law  does  not  provide  for  a  uniform  County  Fishing 
license  and  a  combination  fee  has  not  been  set  in  this  classifica- 
tion.   These   combinations   wil   lbe  on   sale   this  fall. 
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SECOND   YEAR   OPERATION 
OF    STATE'S    GAME    FARM 
SHOWING  GOOD  RESULTS 


Operation  of  the  State  Game  Farm  at 
Asheboro  at  the  beginning  of  its  second  sea- 
son is  proving  the  service  of  the  institution 
and  its  value  in  the  rehabilitation  of  game 
in  North  Carolina. 

A  report  from  W.  C.  Grimes,  superintend- 
ent, up  to  June  17,  showed  that  3,127  eggs 
had  been  gathered  from  175  pairs  of  birds 
in  laying  pens,  and  15  pens  containing  a 
total  of  109  birds.  In  the  larger  pens  there 
are  an  average  of  8  hens  and  4  cocks  each. 

Mr.  Grimes  has  found  that  the  quail  pro- 
duce better  when  they  are  paired  off  in  a 
small  pen,  but  not  sufficient  pens  are  avail- 
able at  the  farm  this  year  to  carry  out  this 
plan. 

At  the  time  the  report  on  the  number  of 
eggs  obtained  this  year  was  made,  there 
were  around  700  little  quail  at  the  farm  and 
2,500  eggs  setting.  With  the  height  of  the 
laying  season  at  hand,  it  was  expected  that 
the  number  of  eggs  will  be  increased  ma- 
terially. 

Besides  the  service  in  providing  birds  for 
stocking  purposes,  the  farm  is  adding  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  breeding  of  game 
in  captivity.  The  record  this  year  reveals 
that  the  first  quail  eggs  of  the  year  on  April 
4,  were  laid  by  birds  hatched  September  23, 
1928,  which  were  only  about  6  months  old. 

This,  he  believes,  helps  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  old  or  young  birds  are 
the  better  producers.  He  points  out,  how- 
ever, that  counts  have  showed  that  quail  4 
years  old  have  laid  124  eggs  in  a  season. 
Just  how  long  the  birds  will  live  and  be 
productive  has  not  been  determined  at  the 
farm,  but  observations  are  to  be  carried  out 
to  establish  this  point. 

By  June  17,  some  of  the  brood  hens  had 
produced  39  eggs.    From  this  indication,  he 


believes  that  a  grand  average  of  40  eggs  a 
birds  is  probable  for  the  year. 

To  the  same  date,  5,657  ring-neck  pheas- 
ant eggs  had  been  gathered  at  the  farm.  A 
total  of  5,057  of  these  were  distributed  to 
persons  over  the  State  for  the  purpose  of 
hatching  and  rearing,  600  being  set  at  the 
farm  for  breeding  stock. 

The  third  major  endeavor  of  the  farm  is 
the  replenishment  of  the  wild  turkey  supply. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  turkey  eggs 
had  been  gathered  up  to  June  17,  311  of 
these  were  distributed,  and  147  set  at  the 
farm.  In  addition,  41  young  wild  turkeys 
had  been  sent  out  for  stocking  the  State 
refuges  and  auxiliaries. 

A  total  of  341  eggs  had  been  produced  by 
fancy  breeds  of  pheasants  such  as  Reeves, 
Amherst,  Goldens,  and  Silver.  These  birds 
are  kept  at  the  farm  primarily  for  show 
purposes  since  they  are  not  considered  the 
game  bird  that  the  ring-neck  has  been  found 
to  be. 

Evidence  that  the  sportsmen  and  lovers 
of  wild  life  are  interested  in  the  operation 
of  the  Game  Farm  is  furnished  by  the  num- 
ber of  visitors  received  and  the  great  num- 
ber of  applications  for  eggs  and  birds. 
These  applications  are  many  more  than  can 
be  filled. 

For  a  game  farm  which  is  just  in  its 
second  year  of  operation  and  not  yet  two 
years  old  to  accomplish  what  has  been  done 
at  the  Asheboro  institution  in  this  length 
of  time  is  considered  a  compliment  to  the 
efforts  expended.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  was  fortunate 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  Mr.  Grimes, 
who  possessed  long  experience  in  the  breed- 
ing of  game  in  captivity.  S.  K.  Stokes  is 
assistant  superintendent. 

If  operated  commercially,  Mr.  Grimes 
points  out  that  the  farm  would  now  prob- 
ably more  than  break  even  and  possibly 
show  a  profit,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some 
states  that  have  similar  farms.  He  declares 
that  every  pheasant,  quail,  or  wild  turkey 
egg  that  can  be  produced  at  the  farm  can 
be  sold  at  a  good  price. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 


Flans  to  reach  every  teacher  in  summer 
school  and  boy  and  girl  in  summer  camp  in 
North  Carolina  with  information  regarding 
natural  resources  of  their  State  are  being 
made  by  the  Department. 

Details  of  the  program  are  being  worked 
out  by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  who 
hopes  to  map  out  a  schedule  of  illustrated 
lectures,  motion  pictures,  and  talks  short- 
ly. 

In  the  summer  of  1927  a  series  of  illus- 
trated lectures  was  given  in  summer 
schools  of  the  State,  and  this  year  a  more 
extensive  schedule  is  being  outlined  that 
will  include  institutions  for  both  white  and 
negro  teachers.  This  year  the  Department 
has  greater  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
work  than  ever  before,  especially  in  the 
line  of  visual  education  which  is  being  em- 
phasized at  this  time. 

Five    reels    of    game    and    fisn    pictures, 


showing  birds,  animals  and  fish  in  their 
natural  habitats  and  various  life  and  breed- 
ing habits  have  been  completed  this  year 
and  are  now  being  shown  over  the  State.  A 
complete  forestry  motion  picture  carrying 
an  impressive  story  of  the  evils  of  fires  in 
the  woodlands  is  now  being  completed  and 
is  expected  to  be  available  for  showing  in 
the  schools  and  camps. 

Letters  have  been  addressed  to  officials 
of  more  than  a  score  of  summer  schools 
and  around  three  score  of  camps  offering 
to  schedule  illustrated  lectures,  motion  pic- 
tures, or  talks  on  natural  resources  and  also 
to  supply  all  available  printed  materials 
on  these  subjects.  It  is  the  plan  of  the 
Department  to  assign  various  members  of 
the  personnel  to  make  the  talks. 

Department  officials  believe  that  the 
summer  program  such  as  is  being  mapped 
out  will  proye  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  reaching  the  young  people  of  the 
State  to  arouse  their  interest  and  concern 
in  the  natural  resources  which  will  at  some 
future  period  be  in  their  hands. 


NEW  REFUGE  IS  NAMED 

IN  HONOR  DANIEL  BOONE 


The  name  of  the  State  Game  Refuge  con- 
taining approximately  22,000  acres  which 
surrounds  Mt.  Mitchell  which  was  changed 
several  months  ago  to  the  Daniel  Boone 
State  Game  Refuge  has  been  changed  back 
to  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Game  Refuge  by  order 
of  CoL  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Director  of  the 
Department. 

At  the  same  time,  the  appellation,  Daniel 
Boone  Refuge  has  been  given  to  the  new  re- 
serve in  Caldwell  and  Avery  Counties 
around  Grandfather  Mountain.  This  switch 
was  made  to  give  the  Mt.  Mitchell  sanctuary 
its  appropriate  name  and  also  to  honor  the 
great  frontiersman  who  at  one  time  had 
his  hunting  grounds  in  this  State. 

This  action  was  taken  on  recommenda- 
tion of  Jas.  G.  K.  McClure,  member  of  the 
Board  from  Asheville,  and  other  conserva- 
tion officials  and  sportsmen.  An  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  J.  Frank  Hampton, 
chairman,  Linville;  Johnson  Avery,  Lenoir; 
Monroe  Coffey,  Edgemont;  and  C.  N.  Mease,. 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden,  Black  Moun- 
tain, has  been  named  for  the  new  Daniel 
Boone  State  Game  Refuge. 
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Variety  of  Seafoods  Is 
In  Season  During  July 


While  July  is  one  of  the  "off"  months  for 
shellfish  in  North  Carolina,  an  abundance 
of  other  varieties  of  seafoods  is  available 
to  the  consumer. 

The  monthly  seafood  "bill  of.  fare"  pre- 
pared by  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  Fisheries 
Commissioner  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  shows  the 
following  shellfish  in  season  and  available 
from  North  Carolina  waters  in  July:  Clams, 
Oysters  (Canned),  Soft  Shell  Crabs,  and 
Crab  meat. 

Kinds  of  food  fish  that  are  obtainable 
during  the  month,  according  to  Captain 
Nelson's  list  are:  Speckled  Trout,  Gray 
Trout,  Croakers,  Flounders,  Corned  Herring, 
Seabass,  Drum,  Blue-fish,  Mackerel,  Spots, 
Mullets,  and  Shrimp. 

It  may  be  seen  that  seafoods  of  vir- 
tually any  variety  that  the  appetite  may 
crave  and  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
source   may   be   had   from   North   Carolina 


waters  during  July.  Housewives,  restau- 
ranteurs,  and  hotel  keepers  can  help  to  de- 
velop the  commercial  fisheries  of  their 
State  and  obtain  their  choice  variety  of 
water  products  by  asking  their  markets  for 
North  Carolina  seafoods. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MINES 

FURNISH  HALF  FELDSPAR 

PRODUCED   BY    COUNTRY 


With  almost  a  5,000-ton  increase  in 
volume  of  feldspar  produced  in  1928  over 
that  of  the  previous  year,  North  Carolina's 
output  of  this  mineral  last  year  was  the 
greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  accord- 
ing to  figures  compiled  by  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

A  report  just  made  public  shows  that 
105,560  long  tons  of  the  mineral  were  taken 
from  the  ground  in  North  Carolina  in  1928. 
The  total  value  of  the  output  is  given  at 
$630,042. 

North  Carolina  remained  in  first  place 
as  a  producer,  furnishing  slightly  more 
than  half  of  the  210,811  tons  produced  in 


Two  ^varieties  of  granite,  pink  and  white,  are  produced  at  this  quarry,  owned  by 
the  Harris  Granite  company,.  It\  is  located  in  Rowan  county,  near  Salisbury,  In  1,327 
North  Carolina  produced  granite  valued  at  $4,454,468.   The  photograph  was  taken  by 

State  Geologist}  H.  J.  Bryson 
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the  entire  country.  .For  the  country,  the 
average  price  of  $6.73  a  ton  was  obtained 
by  the  producers,  giving  a  total  valuation 
of  $1,418,975  for  the  country's  output.  The 
average  price  paid  in  North  Carolina  was 
$5.97  a  ton. 

Twelve  states  mined  and  sold  feldspar  in 
1928.  Besides  North  Carolina,  leading  pro- 
ducers were  New  Hampshire  which  furnish- 
ed 14  percent;  and  Maine  which  mined  12 
percent. 

While  the  total  production  of  the  country 
increased  about  4  percent,  the  value  de- 
creased about  four-tenths  of  one  percent. 
Again  North  Carolina  beat  her  competitors 
by  increasing  both  the  quantity  and  the 
price  received.  The  report  for  1927  showed 
that  North  Carolina  produced  100,756  long 
tons,  valued  at  $612,214. 


MERCHANTS  WILL  HELP 

TO  GIVE  STATE  SERVICE 

ON  CONDITION  OF  TRADE 


Merchants  and  trade  organizations  have 
endorsed  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  monthly  statistical  service 
showing  the  condition  of  sales  in  the  retail 
markets  of  the  State. 

Park  Mathewson,  Assistant  Director  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry,  placed  the  project  before  the 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  Merchants' 
Association  at  its  annual  convention  at 
Hickory  in  June  and  following  the  meeting- 
discussed  it  with  secretaries  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  a  number  of  leading  cities 
of  the  State.  He  found  that  all  were  inter- 
ested and  willing  to  assist  in  bringing  the 
service  about. 

Merchants  of  most  cities  north  of  Wash- 
ington already  enjoy  this  service,  but  the 
district  in  which  North  Carolina  is  includ- 
ed gets  reports  from  only  three  cities, 
Washington,  Baltimore,   and   Richmond. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
this  district  to  list  North  Carolina  cities 
as  soon  as  they  furnish  monthly  sales  sta- 
tistics from  at  least  three  general  stores  in 
each  city,  including  the  following:  Asheville, 


ROLES  PLAYED  BY  TREES 
IN  MAKING  HISTORY  ARE 

RECOGNIZED   IN  ROSTER 


While  trees  perform  an  economic  service 
by  supplying  timber  for  almost  countless 
uses,  provide  shelter  for  wild  life,  regulate 
stream  flow,  and  perform  numerous  other 
services,  there  is  yet  a  close  relationship  to 
man  that  is  not  often  stressed — the  part 
they  have  played  in  the  drama  of  human 
events. 

In  order  to  encourage  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  part  trees  play  in  the  lives  of 
the  people,  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
is  compiling  a  review  of  historic  trees  of 
North  Carolina. 

So  far  he  has  placed  15  in  his  "Hall  of 
Fame,"  and  is  continuing  by  making  an  ef- 
fort to  include  all  those  around  which  out- 


Charlotte,  Durham,  Greensboro,  High  Point, 
Raleigh,  Wilmington,  and  Winston-Salem. 

In  addressing  the  merchants,  Mr.  Mathew- 
son said,  in  part:  "Several  prominent  stores 
in  the  State  have  already  signified  their 
intention  of  furnishing  these  figures  and  I 
am  confident  that  other  progressive  estab- 
lishments in  each  of  the  leading  cities  of 
the  State  will  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so, 
as  soon  as  the  benefits  from  this  plan  are 
explained  to  them.  In  order  to  get  this  mat- 
ter before  these  firms,  Director  J.  W.  Har- 
relson  has  accepted  the  invitation  for  me  to 
explain  to  the  leaders  in  this  line  in  the 
State  at  the  Hickory  meeting.  I  believe 
these  figures  will  not  only  benefit  the  re- 
tail and  wholesale  trade  but  will  form  an 
important  barometer  of  business  to  all  those 
who  wish  to  follow  the  trend  of  business  in 
this   State. 

"According  to  managers  of  North  Caro- 
lina stores  who  have  had  the  benefit  of 
these  data  in  cities  which  are  included  in 
these  reports  they  are  eagerly  looked  for- 
ward to  by  their  merchants  in  order  to 
judge  whether  their  city  is  keeping  in  line 
with  the  trend  of  their  district  and  again 
whether  the  sales  and  other  factors 
shown  by  their  individual  store  are  main- 
taining, going  ahead,  or  falling  behind  the 
percentages  of  their  city,  district,  or  the 
country  as  a  whole.  This  service  is  furnish- 
ed gratis  to  all  firms  that  contribute  their 
figures  thereto." 
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standing  events  have  centered.  The  list  is 
yet  incomplete  and  the  information  on  those 
which  he  has  included  is  not  entirely  as- 
sembled. It  has  been  necessary  in  some  in- 
stances where  he  has  listed  a  tree  as  ap- 
parently being  worthy  of  inclusion  to  put 
down  what  may  merely  be  an  unsubstan- 
tiated   rumor. 

Toward  the  completion  of  this  work  he  is 
asking  the  cooperation  of  the  public  in  sug- 
gesting other  trees  that  should  be  placed 
on  the  roll  and  to  assist  in  completing  infor- 
mation on  those  already  listed.  Persons  hav- 
ing suggestions  are  invited  to  write  the 
State  Forester,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  trees  which  he  has  tentatively  select- 
ed and  compiled  information  follow: 

Davie  Poplar.  Orange  County,  N.  C.  A 
leaning  yellow  poplar  (tulip)  tree  growing 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Under  this  tree  the  Commission- 
ers entrusted  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a 
site  for  the  University  tied  their  horses 
when  they  rode  out  from  Raleigh  in  1792. 
T'he  tree  is  still  in  good  condition. 

Tory  Oak.  Wilkes  County.  This  black 
oak  tree  stands  at  the  back  of  the  Wilkes 
County  Courthouse  in  Wilkesboro  but  part- 
ly from  age  and  partly  from  recent  grad- 
ing operations  it  is  in  very  bad  condition. 
Most  of  the  branches  have  died  in  recent 
years.  On  this  tree  four  Tories  are  said 
to  have  been  hung  by  the  Revolutionaries. 

Henry  Clay  Oak.  Wake  County.  This  is 
a  white  oak  tree  growing  close  to  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  Judge  J.  C.  Biggs,  four 
miles  north  of  Raleigh  on  the  Wake  Forest 
Road.    The  tree  is  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Eagles  Nest  Pine.  Dare  County.  This 
is  a  large  gnarled  longleaf  pine  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  edge  of  Fort  Raleigh,  Roanoke 
Island.  It  is  claimed  that  on  this  tree  was 
engraved  the  letter  "C"  which  indicated 
that  the  Colony  established  here  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  had  moved  to  the  Croatans. 

The  Great  Sassafras  Tree.  Wake  County. 
This  tree  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh  has  been  dead 
for  some  years  and  has  been  removed. 

The  Dram  Tree.  New  Hanover  County. 
This  is  a  large  cypress  tree  standing  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  a  few 
miles  below  Wilmington.  It  is  said  that  the 


passing  of  this  tree  on  the  out-bound  ves- 
sels was  the  signal  for  taking  the  first 
drink  of  the  trip. 

The  Live  Oaks  at  Fort  Johnston.  Bruns- 
wick County.  These  oaks  stand  on  the  site 
of  old  Fort  Johnston  at  Southport.  This  is 
one  of  the  fortresses  established  in  colonial 
times. 

Line  Poplar.  This  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  Its 
exact  location  is  not  given. 

The  Cypress  at  New  Bern.  This  tree 
stands  on  the  river  bank  in  the  city  of  New 
Bern.     Its  historical  interest  is  not  given. 

The  Washington  Live  Oak.  Pender  Coun- 
ty. This  tree  stands  on  highway  No.  30, 
three  miles  northeast  of  Scotts  Hill.  Under 


One  of  the    activities  helping  to  rehabilitate 
game  in  North  Carolina.  Assistant  State  War- 
den   C.    N.    Mease   and  J.   S.    Cordel\   refuge 
warden,  are  shown  here  with  turkeys  released 
on  Mti   Mitchell  State  Refuge. 
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it    George    Washington    was    said    to    have 
camped.  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree. 

Big  Poplar.  Yancey  County.  There  is  a 
large  poplar  tree  on  Sugar  Camp  Creek 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  Dr. 
Elisha  Mitchell  who  lost  his  life  on  Mt. 
Mitchell  nearby  and  with  Big  Tom  Wilson 
who  found  the  body  after  a  week's  search. 
Big  Poplar.  Reems  Creek.  Buncombe 
County.  There  is  a  big  poplar  on  Reems 
Creek  but  no  particular  history  is  connected 
with  it. 

Boundary  Pine.  Columbus  County.  This 
tree  was  marked  as  a  boundary  tree  be- 
tween North  and  South  Carolina  in  1729.  It 
was  cut  down  in  1928  in  order  to  establish 
the  line  following  a  dispute  by  fishermen 
as  to  where  the  interstate  line  reached  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  A  piece  of  this  tree  bear- 
ing the  surveyors  marks  is  now  exhibited 
by  the  State  Historical  Commission. 

Large  Cypress.  Lenoir  County.  This  large 
tree  cut  down  about  1914  was  11  feet,  1  inch 
across  the  stump,  4  feet  above  the  ground. 
Twenty  feet  above  the  ground  it  was  818 
years  old.  Its  total  age  was  probably  around 
900  years. 

Henry  Clay  Oak.  Wake  County.  This  is  a 
magnificent  white  oak  standing  in  what  was 
formerly  the  yard  of  Col.  A.  B.  Andrews 
on  North  Street.  It  is  said  that  Henry 
Clay  while  sitting  under  this  tree  wrote 
the  memorable  letter  opposing  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  which  was  said  to  have  kept 
him  from  being  elected  President. 


FOREST  FIRE  LOOKOUT 

TOWER  FOR  BRUNSWICK, 

EIGHTEENTH    IN    STATE 


The  eighteenth  unit  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  pri- 
mary forest  fire  detection  system  is  a  100- 
foot  steel  tower  with  an  inside  stairway 
ordered  recently  for  Brunswick  County  by 
Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory,  in  charge 
of  fire  control. 

This  tower  will  be  placed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bolivia,  and  if  a  proper  site  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  will  be  located  along  Highway 
No.  30.  The  lookout  on  top  of  the  structure 
will  have  a  range  of  vision  from  12  to  15 
miles  which  will  cover  the  Eastern  half  of 
the  county. 


Following  a  primary  system  of  placing 
the  lookouts,  the  Department  plans  the 
same  protection  for  the  western  part  of 
Brunswick  County  from  a  proposed  tower 
somewhere  between  Old  Dock  and  the  Wac- 
camaw  River,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  Ash. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  stationing  a 
lookout  on  top  of  the  Murchison  Bank  build- 
ing in  Wilmington.  From  this  vantage  point 
the  warden  will  be  able  to  overlook  the 
northeastern  part  of  Brunswick.  With 
these  lookouts,  it  will  be  possible  to  detect 
fire  in  any  part  of  Brunswick  County. 

State,  Federal,  County,  and  private  funds 
have  been  contributed  to  financing  the 
structure.  The  Bolivia  tower  will  be  the 
14th  steel  tower  in  the  State  system. 


37,000  ACRES  OF  LANDS 

PROPOSED  TO  BE  ADDED 

TO  SYSTEM  OF  REFUGES 


With  auxiliary  game  refuges  now  under 
process  of  creation  and  others  being  con- 
sidered it  is  probable  that  approximately 
37,000  acres  will  be  added  shortly  to  areas 
under  administration  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  game. 

These  areas  are  located  in  seven  counties, 
Montgomery,  Wilson,  Robeson,  Cleveland, 
Lincoln,  Edgecombe,  and  Gates,  represent- 
ing almost  as  many  parts  of  the  State. 
Establishment  of  all  of  these  proposed  aux- 
iliary refuges  will  bring  the  total  of  she 
system  to  more  than  200,000  acres.  All  of 
this  development  has  taken  place  within 
the  two  years  the  State  Game  Law  has 
been  in  effect. 

Most  comprehensive  of  the  new  and  pro- 
posed game  sanctuaries  is  one  to  which 
the  name  Beaver  Dam,  Yadkin,  and  Uharrie 
State  Game  Refuge  will  probably  be  given. 
Already  leases  for  approximately  16,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  drawn  up.  This 
area  is  made  up  of  lands  owned  by  14  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  which  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  Department  without  cost. 
A  personal  inspection  of  the  new  re- 
serve was  made  recently  by  State  Game 
Warden  Chas.  H.  England  in  company  with 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden  W.  C.  Lisk, 
of    Richfield,    County    Warden    Baldwin,    of 
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Montgomery  County,  and  members  of  the 
Troy  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Following  this  visit,  the  State  Game  War- 
den declared  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising areas  for  game  rehabilitation  yet  ten- 
dered to  the  State  Department.  The  terri- 
tory, he  declared,  is  especially  suited  to 
deer,  turkeys,  and  pheasants.  Although  the 
area  has  been  heavily  hunted  in  the  past, 
it  was  not  until  about  two  years  ago  that 
the  last  deer  were  taken  there.  Six  droves 
of  wild  turkeys  still  survive  in  the  refuge 
area. 

Under  plans  being  made  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  refuge,  restocking  will  be  begun 
immediately.  Four  deer,  presented  to  As- 
sistant Warden  Lisk  by  a  friend  in  another 
state,  will  be  among  the  first  of  the  new 
citizens  of  the  refuge.  Assistant  Warden 
Lisk  is  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the 
creation  of  the  reserve,  having  worked 
months  for  its  accomplishment. 

A  number  of  ring-neck  pheasants  from 
the  State  Game  Farm  at  Asheboro  and 
additional  wild  turkeys,  as  well  as  quail  will 
be  released  on  the  refuge. 

Fitness  of  the  territory  for  a  game  refuge 
is  emphasized  by  the  State  Game  Warden 
who^says  that  it  is  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  the  Yadkin  and  Uharrie  Rivers  and 
Beaver  Creek.  Tlie  fourth  side  runs  along 
State  Highway  No.  109,  which  will  be  an 
outlet  for  the  overflow  of  game  to  sur- 
rounding territory.  Within  the  refuge  area 
there  are  three  valleys  with  a  few  small 
farms  having  enough  land  under  cultiva- 
tion to  furnish  food  for  the  animals  and 
birds  inhabiting  it. 

Prospects  of  the  creation  of  a  refuge 
containing  about  7,000  acres  in  Gates  Coun- 
ty, in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State 
are  made  known  by  the  State  Warden.  Ne- 
gotiations are  now  pending  between  ths 
Camp  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
for  taking  over  game  rights  on  the  property 
under  a  ten-year  lease  without  cost  to  the 
State. 

Two  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  State 
refuge  system  are  in  Cleveland  and  Lincoln 
Counties.  Auxiliary  refuges  were  establish- 
ed in  these  two  counties  during  the  past 
few  weeks  after  a  personal  inspection  by 
State    Warden    England.      The      Cleveland 


refuge  contains  about  4,000  acres,  and  the 
Lincoln  reserve,  around  3,800. 

Game  officials  have  also  inspected  lands 
in  Edgecombe  County  offered  to  the  De- 
partment for  a  game  refuge.  Between  5,000 
and  6,000  acres  are  in  this  tract. 

Wilson  County's  game  reserve,  known  as 
the  Herring  Refuge,  containing  previously 
1,300  acres,  has  recently  been  expanded  to 
between  3,000  and  4,000  acres. 

State  Warden  England  reports  that  leases 
for  game  rights  in  Robeson  County  have 
been  signed  for  more  than  2,000  acres  by 
owners.  County  Warden  J.  A.  Barker,  of 
Lumberton,  is  now  obtaining  leases  on  ad- 
ditional tracts  adjoining  the  original  area 
in  hopes  of  establishing  a  refuge  of  around 
5,000  acres. 


STATE  OYSTER  GROUNDS 

CAPABLE  OF  PRODUCING 

MUCH  GREATER  SUPPLY 


While  some  varieties  of  seafoods  may  be 
showing  a  steady  tendency  to  decrease, 
there  are  yet  scarcely  realized  possibilities 
to  develop  the  output  of  oysters  from  North 
Carolina  waters. 

Some  intimation  of  the  latent  possibili- 
ties of  increasing  the  output  of  this  bivalve 
from  Tar  Heel  bottoms  is  given  in  a  bul- 
letin issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
following  a  report  on  a  study  of  physical 
and  biological  conditions  of  Pamlico  Sound 
and  its  tributaries  by  Dr.  Paul  S.  Galtsoff 
and  H.  R.  Seiwell  over  a  period  of  several 
months. 

The  report  cites  estimates  of  the  Division 
of  Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  giving 
the  total  area  of  bottoms  in  the  State  cap- 
able of  producing  oysters  at  1,175,000 
acres.  Natural  beds  now  set  with  oysters 
and  from  which  the  total  supply  is  taken 
is  given  at  approximately  10,000  acres 
with  the  planted  bottoms  leased  to  private 
individuals  bringing  the  total  area  of  pro- 
ducing bottoms  to  not  more  than  12,000 
acres. 

Under  present  conditions,  the  annual  out- 
put of  the  bivalve  in  North  Carolina  is 
about  560,000  bushels,  valued  at  S230,000. 
With  only  about  one  acre  in  each  hundred 
believed  capable  of  supply  oysters  now 
growing  oysters,  it  is  a  simple  process  of 
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imagination  to  visualize  the  latent  oppor- 
tunities yet  untouched  in  this  field. 

"There  is  no  doubt."  say  the  scientists 
in  their  report,  "that  by  introducing  modern 
methods  of  oyster  culture  the  productive- 
ness of  these  inshore  waters  can  be  in- 
creased considerably  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  barren  bottoms  be  converted  into 
productive   oyster  beds. 

"Oyster  culture  is  not  entirely  new  in 
North  Carolina.  According  to  Coker  (1907), 
efforts  o  cultivate  oysters  in  this  State 
were  made  as  early  as  18.0;  subsequent  to 
the  passage  of  the  laws  in  1883  authoriz- 
ing the  leasing  of  grounds  to  private  indi- 
viduals, oyster  farming  began  to  develop 
rapidly.  Unfortunately,  in  many  instances 
the  attempts  of  oyster  growers  lailed  and 
after  a  few  years  the  acreage  under  cul- 
tivation was  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
At  present,  the  State  leases  not  more  than 
1,000  acres  for  oyster  culture. 

"The  failure  of  oyster  planters  was  due 
to  several  causes;  in  part  it  should  be  at- 
tributed to  the  la_k  of  adequate  knowledge 
of  local  conditions.  The  method  of  planting 
was  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  North, 
where  climatic  and  hydrographic  conditions 
are  different.  On  the  other  hand  adverse 
legislation  was  instrumental  in  obstructing 
oyster  culture.  The  maximum  limit  of 
acreage  leased  to  private  individuals  was 
set  at  10  acres,  which  is  prohibitive  to 
the  development  of  this  industry;  no  pro- 
vision was  made  to  aocercam,  before  a  lease 
was  granted,  whether  the  bottom  was  a 
natural  rock;  and  in  many  instances  the 
leases  *ere  revoked  as  soon  as  the  bottoms 
became  productive. 

"Durmg  the  last  five  years  considerable 
knowledge  has  been  gained  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  regarding  the 
spawning  and  setting  of  oysters,  and  as  a 
result  oi  extensive  field  experiments  new 
methods  of  oyster  culture  are  employed  suc- 
cessfully in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
and  New  York." 

The  authors  see  judicious  planting,  both 
brush  and  shells,  as  being  the  key  to  the 
increase  of  oyster  production.  They  declare 
that  experiments  in  brush  planting  con- 
ducted under  the  direction  of  Capt.  John  A. 
Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner,  have  shown 


that  this  method  is  suitable  for  North  Caro- 
lina waters. 

They  suggest  that  the  State  establish  an 
experimental  oyster  farm  "where  the  meth- 
ods of  oyster  culture  most  suited  for  North 
Carolina  waters  could  be  studied."  Increased 
leasing  of  bottoms  to  private  citizen  is 
advocated  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  in- 
crease of  oyster  yield,  providing  revenue 
for  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  and  carrying  on  shell-planting 
operations  on  a  large  scale. 


FORESTER  HAS   METHOD 

OF  AROUSING  INTEREST 


District  Forester  A.  D.  Folweier,  of  New 
Bern,  has  devised  a  method  of  stirring  up 
interest  among  his  County  Wardens  and 
informing  the  people  of  his  district  on  the 
forest  fire  situation. 

Recently  he  issued  a  preliminary  report 
for  the  spring  season  of  this  year  in  which 
he  made  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  the 
entire  district  between  this  and  last  year. 
He  also  graded  the  counties  in  order  of 
efficiency  of  fire  protection  and  operation 
oJ  the  warden  forces. 

The  district  forester  showed  that  the  dis- 
trict as  a  whole  suffered  only  one-half  as 
much  this  year  from  fires  as  the  previous 
year,  one  percent  of  the  area  protected 
being  burned  in  comparison  with  2  percent 
in  1928.  In  rating  the  counties  in  propor- 
tion to  area  burned  over,  he  places  Lenoir, 
which  the  year  before  was  near  the  bottom, 
at  the  top. 

Others  in  rank  were:  Greene,  second; 
Wayne  and  Wilson,  tied  for  third;  Pitt, 
fourth;  and  Craven,  sixth.  Folweiler  points 
out  local  conditions  that  contribute  to  the 
problems  of  control,  and  he  shows  that  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  every 
county.  The  most  outstanding  record  was 
the  reduction  of  the  average  fire  in  Lenoir 
County  from  206  to  18  acres,  and  in  Wayne 
from  47  to  20  acres. 


MOTION  PICTURE  TRUCK 

SCHEDULE   MAPPED   OUT 


The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment forestry  educational  truck,  show- 
ing both  forestry  and  game  motion  pictures 
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is    being    received    enthusiastically    in    all 
parts  of  the  State. 

For  the  last  several  weeks  it  has  been  in 
District  1,  of  which  AsheyiUe  is  headquart- 
ers, but  during  the  latter  part  of  June  it 
has  been  transferred  to  District  No.  2,  Le- 
noir headquarters.  The  following  tentative 
schedule  has  been  mapped  out  by  Chas.  H. 
Flory,  Assistant  Forester  in  charge  of  fire 
control: 

Rutherford June  24  to  July  6. 

McDowell July  8  to  July  13. 

Burke July  15  to  July  20. 

Caldwell July  22  to  July  27. 

Alexander July  29  to  August  3. 

Wilkes August  5  to  August  10. 

Surry August  12  to  Aug.  17. 

Alleghany August  19  to  Aug.  24. 

Ashe August  26  to  Aug.  31. 

Watauga Sept.  2  to  Sept.  7. 

Avery Sept.   9   to   Sept.   14. 

Mitchell Sept.  26  to  Sept.  21. 

Following  the  completion  of  this  itiner- 
ary, the  truck  will  be  sent  into  the  Eastern 


part  of  the  State  for  a  schedule  of  exhibi- 
tions  at   var.ous   county  fairs.   Throughout 
next  winter,   the   motion   picture    program 
in   this   section   will   be   continued. 

According  to  word  that  has  been  received 
by  ine  Department,  several  hundred  spec- 
tators are  viewing  ihe  picture  ta.h  day  they 
are   shown. 


U.  S.  ENGINEERS  SELECT 

COMMITTEE  FOR  STUDY 

CHANGES  ALONG  COAST 


The  attention  of  readers  o:  this  publica- 
tion has  previously  been  called  to  the  work 
of  the  Water  Resources  and  Engineering 
Division  in  carrying  on  investigations  of 
shore  changes  taking  place  along  the  North 
Carolina  coast.  Mention  is  made  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  of  the  work  for  the  coming 
summer. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest 
to  call  attention  to  the  creation  by  the 
Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  of  a  special 


This  photograph  shows  monument  erected  by  the  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  U.D.C. 
at  Bentonville  battleground  in  Johnson  county.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  engagements 
of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Several  thousand  North  Carolina  "Junior  Reserves"  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  this  battle.  Recently  a  group  consisting  of  Mr.  John  H.  Anderson, 
chairman  of  the  U.  D.  C.  Committee.  Col.  Fred  W.  Olds,  and  State  Forester,  J.  S.  Holmes 
inspected  the  battleground  in  interest  or  having  it  converted  into  a  federal  military  reser- 
vation. State  Forester  Holmes  snapped  this  photograph. 
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Board  on  Beach  Erosion  and  Sand  Move- 
ment. This  Board  has  been  formed  to  study- 
in  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  manner  the 
causes  producing  changes  in  the  coast  line 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts  and  to  at- 
tempt to  discover  scientific  methods  of  ap- 
proaching problems  of  beach  erosion  and 
inlet  changes  to  effect  economic  and  satis- 
factory means  of  control. 

The  Board  consists  of  the  following  en- 
gineer officers: 

Colonel  William  J.  Barden 

Colonel  George  B.  Pillsbury 

Lt.  Col.  Elliott  J.  Dent 

Major  Brehon  Somervell. 
The  Board  is  carrying  on  studies  at  pres- 
ent on  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  during  such  studies  Colonel 
George  M.  Hoffman  and  Lt.  Col.  Robert  P. 
Howell  are  temporary  members  of  the 
Board.  Lt.  Col.  Howell  is  a  Tar  Heel,  who 
comes  from  Goldsboro  and  attended  the 
University  prior  to  going  to  West  Point. 
His  nephew,  Phillip  Howell,  graduates  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Engineer- 
ing School  this  year. 

Presumably  in  recognition  of  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Water  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Division  of  this  Department  in 
coastal  erosion,  Thorndike  Saville,  Chief  En- 
gineer of  the  Division,  has  been  appointed 
the  only  civilian  engineer  consultant  to  the 
Board.  Professor  Douglas  Johnson,  a  noted 
physiographer  of  Columbia  University  and 
authority  on  coastal  phenomena,  is  also  a 
consultant. 

The  Board  is  at  present  engaged  in 
studies  of  sand  movement,  current  velocities, 
wind  and  tidal  effects,  and  allied  phenomena 
at  two  stations  established  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast,  one  at  Asbury  Park  where 
beach  drift  is  Northward  and  one  not  far 
from  Barnegat  Inlet  where  the  drift  is 
Southward.  The  field  studies  are  being  car- 
ried on  by  Professor  M.  P.  O'Brien  of  the 
University  of  California  who  recently  spent 
some  time  in  Europe  observing  methods  of 
conducting  large  scale  hydraulic  investiga- 
tions. Professor  O'Brien  is  to  be  replaced 
as  field  director  by  Lieut.  Leland  H.  Hewitt 
in  September,  and  Lt.  Hewitt  is  already  as- 
sociated with  the  work. 

It  is  planned  to  correlate  the  investigation 


of  the  Water  Resources  and  Engineering 
Division  on  the  North  Carolina  coast  with 
the  general  work  of  the  Board,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Major  Somervell,  the  Execu- 
tive Member  of  the  Board,  will  soon  make 
an  inspection  of  the  North  Carolina  coast 
in  company  with  Mr.  Saville  and  Major 
Snow,  District  Engineer  at  Wilmington. 


MANUFACTURERS   AIDING 
IN  STUDY  OF  MATERIALS 
BROUGHT  INTO  THE  STATE 


Good  progress  is  reported  in  the  survey 
of  flow  of  goods  into  and  out  of  North  Car- 
olina being  conducted  under  the  direction 
of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  in  charge  of  Park  Mathew- 
son,   statistician. 

Mr.  Mathewson  reports  that  up  until  this 
time  he  has  received  approximately  500  re- 
plies from  questionnaires  mailed  out  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  the  fact-gathering  medium  of 
the  survey. 

Considerable  information  of  interest  and 
importance  has  been  gathered  in  the  ques- 
tionnaires returned  with  the  replies  show- 
ing many  angles  on  the  amount,  and  class 
of  materials  purchased  by  industrial  plants 
from  producers   out  of  the   State. 

Mr.  Mathewson  declares  that  the  infor- 
mation should  be  of  considerable  value  in 
determining  what  goods  not  manufactured 
in  North  Carolina  are  needed  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  State's  manufactures  and  will 
also  assist  in  the  Department's  campaign 
for  diversified  industries  for  the  State  in 
working  toward  the  idea  of  helping  to  de- 
velop the  most  profitable  industries. 

This  survey  is  being  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
through  the   Charlotte  district  office. 

This  survey  is  part  of  a  broad  program 
being  carried  out  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrel- 
son  to  select  first,  and  then  work  for  the 
location  of  industries  in  North  Carolina, 
based  on  accurate  data  showing  the  flow 
of  goods  into  and  out  of  the  State. 

To    illustrate    the    value    of    this    data — 
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where  it  is  found  that  partly  processed 
goods  are  purchased  outside  the  State  or 
are  shipped  elsewhere  to  be  finished,  it  will 
and  Industry,  in  cooperation  with  various 
be  the  object  of  the  Division  of  Commerce 
local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  to  bring  such 
plants  into  the  State  to  complete  the  pro- 
cessing to  finished  products. 


MOORE    ARRANGES    TALKS 

ON  WILD  LIFE  PROGRAM 


Chas.  J.  Moore,  Assistant  State  Game 
Warden,  of  Washington,  believes  firmly  that 
education  is  the  primary  requisite  in  the 
successful  administration  of  wild  life  laws. 
He  expresses  a  belief  that  true  sportsmen 
will  cooperate  whole  heartedly  with  the 
program  when  they  realize  what  its  possi- 
bilities are  and  how  much  the  people  will 
benefit  therefrom. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  Mr.  Moore  has 
scheduled  a  number  of  talks  before  organi- 
zations in  his  district.  Already  he  has  ap- 
peared before  the  Rotary  Club  of  Rocky 
Mount,  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Greenville,  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Williamson,  and  the  "Bug 
House  Boys"  of  Washington.  During  the 
closed  season  on  game  he  is  stimulating  in- 
terest in  game  and  fish  and  informing  the 
public  of  what  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  has  done  and  is 
planning. 


TWO  COUNTIES  PREPARE 

TO  INAUGURATE  FOREST 

FIRE  CONTROL  SERVICE 


Latest  of  the  counties  to  come  into  the 
protective  system  are  Warren  and  Washing- 
ton. The  last  named  is  particularly  sub- 
ject to  destructive  fires  because  of  heavily 
wooded  areas  having  thick  undergrowth 
while  Warren  also  has  experienced  consider- 
able losses  from  the  "Red  Demon." 

While  Warren,  under  the  Department's 
master  plan  of  organization  of  counties  for 
fire  protection  is  not  situated  within  an 
organized  district  at  this  time,  its  warden 
organization  will  come  under  the  direction 


Steadily  the  counties  of  North  Carolina 
are  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  necessity 
of  protecting  their  forests  from  its  most 
persistent  and  destructive  enemy — fire. 

According  to  a  report  from  Assistant 
Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory,  44  counties  are 
either  already  cooperating  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  organized  fire 
protection  or  have  signified  their  desire  to 
do  so  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  by  signing 
agreements  with  the  Departments  under  the 
system  now  in  operation  which  provides  for 
voluntary  cooperation. 


Quail  eggs  by  [the  bucket  full.  Egg  gather- 
is  a  sight  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  sports- 
ing  day  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  Asheboro, 
man.  W.  C.  Grimes,  superintendent  of  the 
farm,  is  shown  here  with  a  week's  supply  of 
quail  eggs. 
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of  District  Forester  L.  A.  Carter  at  Wind- 
sor. Washington  is  located  in  this  district. 
Alexander  county  has  recently  renewed 
its  short-time  agreement  for  cooperation 
to  extend  through  the  next  fiscal  year,  and 
Jackson  County  has  taken  the  same  action. 
Caldwell  and  Hoke  increased  their  appro- 
priation over  last  year,  and  both  Hoke  and 
Lee  have  permitted  their  unexpended  bal- 
ances to  be  utilized  for  next  fiscal  year's 
work. 

Assistant  Forester  Flory  believes  from 
present  indications  that  that  number  of  co- 
operating counties  may  be  increased  to  50 
by  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  on  July 
1.  He  ^reports  that  a  larger  allotment  of 
funds  under  the  Clarke-McNary  Act,  Sec- 
tion 2,  has  been  made  to  North  Carolina, 
making  possible  an  extension  of  coopera- 
tion to  additional  counties  and  individual 
landowners. 


FORESTRY   ASSOCIATION 

TO  PUSH  TAX  REFORM 


Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  Association  at  its  nine- 
teenth annual  meeting  in  Asheville  on  Sep- 
tember 12  and  13  to  launch  an  educational 
program  to  tell  the  electorate  of  the  State 
of  the  advantages  and  urgent  need  for  a 
classification  of  lands,  allowing  growing 
timber  to  be  taxed  as  other  farm  crops. 

Reuben  B.  Robertson,  president  cf  the 
Association,  has  rect  itl"  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  .vhich  will  have 
this  program  under  its  direct. ^n.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  J.  L.  Cobbs,  Jr.,  chair- 
man; E.  H.  Frothingham,  W.  E.  Campbell, 
Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Mrs.  A.  Oettinger,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Brown,  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Col.  e.  H. 
Pratt,  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  Jr.,  F.  II.  Jetter, 
W.  H.  Richardson,  and  Paul  Kelly. 

The  North  Carolina  Forestry  Association 
was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  the  1929  General  As- 
sembly submitting  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  the  classification 
of  forest  lands  for  taxation  purposes.  In 
this  effort,  the  association  was  joined  by 
the  Tax  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  It  is  prob- 


able that  plans  for  a  campaign  to  inform 
the  voters  of  the  need  of  reform  in  forest 
land  taxation  will  be  worked  out  at  the 
Asheville  meeting. 


LARGE   BODIES   OF  WATER 
NEAR    SEACOAST    EXEMPT 

FROM    FISHING    LICENSE 


Under  the  State  Anglers'  Act,  adopted  by 
the  1929  General  Assembly,  one  of  the  ex- 
emptions from  the  requirement  of  licenses 
is  those  persons  fishing  in  "the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  Sounds  or  other  large  bodies  of 
water  near  the  sea-coast  which  do  not,  in 
the  judgment  of  tl~e  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  need  to  be  stocked 
or  protected." 

Under  this  provision  the  Board  is  called 
upon  to  decide  in  what  waters  outside  those 
particularly  specified  no  licenses  shall  be 
required  for  hook  and  line  fishing. 

In  a  regulation  adopted  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  it  was  decided  that  the 
license  provision  should  be  effective  in  the 
following  "Commercial  Waters,"  besides 
what  have  previously  been  designated  as 
"Inland  Fishing  Waters": 

Cape    Fear    River    above    the    mouth    of 
Black  River. 

N.  E.  Cape  Fear  River  above  Lanes 
Ferry  Bridge. 

Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers  above  New 
Born. 

Pamlico  and  Tar  Rivers  above  Wash- 
ington. 

Pasquotank  River     above     Elizabeth 
City. 

Roanoke,  Cashie,  Chowan,  Meherrin, 
Nottoway,  and  Moccasin  Rivers. 
In  other  words,  no  license  will  be  re- 
quired of  any  person  fishing  in  the  rivers 
below  the  points  mentioned,  but  all  must 
have  licenses  to  fish  in  all  other  public  wat- 
ers except  the  sounds  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  This  does  not,  however,  include  the 
residents  of  the  counties  through  which  the 
rivers  flow  or  where  counties  abut  these 
rivers  unless  county  commissioners  have 
placed  the  county  license  in  effect. 

With  license  receipts  picking  up  in  June, 
collections   had   reached   above   the   $15,000 
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mark  by  the  middle  of  the  month.  Officials 
of  the  Department  are  optimistic  over  the 
possibility  of  the  sales  reaching  a  high 
mark.  Since  all  the  funds  are  used  in  the 
operation  of  the  State  Hatcheries  and  for 
the  protection  of  game  fish  and  restocking 
waters,  the  program  will  proceed  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  collections  are  received. 


COASTAL   CHANGES   STUDY 
CONTINUED   THIS   SUMMER 
BY  DEPARTMENT  DIVISION 


The  Water  Resources  and  Engineering 
Division  will  shortly  commence  its  usual 
summer  study  of  coastal  changes  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  the  past  two  years. 
A  field  party  in  charge  of  Professor  G. 
Wallace  Smith  will  make  observations  from 
the  base  lines  and  sections  previously  estab- 
lished at  Wrightsville,  Carolina,  Atlantic 
and  Nags  Head  Beaches,  and  at  Fort  Macon. 
Observations  in  pas  tyears  have  indicated 
serious  erosion  at  certain  localities,  and 
ed  attention  to  the  State  in  many  parts 
the   investigations  is  to    (1)   determine  the 


rate  of  coastal  changes  at  certain  important 
points;  (2)  discover  the  causes  of  such 
changes;  (3)  devise  economical  and  effec- 
tive means  of  controlling  erosion;  (4)  build 
up  a  body  of  accurate  data  which  will  en- 
able a  determination  to  be  made  as  to  how 
to  control  the  migration  of  inlets  which 
now  seriously  impair  the  fishing  industry 
in  our  inland  sounds  and  the  permanence 
of  highly  valuable  coastal  and  resort  lands. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  had  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  protection  from  erosion  of 
the  important  resort  beaches  in  New  Jersey, 
and  much  money  has  been  lost  by  improp- 
erly designed  works.  As  North  Carolina 
beaches  grow  in  importance  and  represent 
added  investment  by  property  owners  and 
resort  interests,  it  is  important  that  pro- 
tective structures  be  designed  and  built 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  forces  which 
are  acting  and  the  best  methods  to  control 
them.  The  coastal  studies  of  the  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering  Division  are  de- 
signed to  furnish  such  basic  data  which 
will  save  the  state  and  municipalities  large 
sums  in  the  future  in  being  able  to  prop- 
erly design  protective  works  both  for  beach 
maintenance  and  the  improvement  of  inlets. 


Conservation   officials   inspecting   State    Game   Farm   at   Asheboro.   From   left    to    right 
in  this  picture  are  County  Warden  Llewellyn  of  Asheboro,  Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett. 
State   Warden  C.  H.  England,  E.  D.  Cranford,  member  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  Asheboro;  and  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson. 


AREA  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  BY  DRAINAGE  BASINS 

And 

Tributary  Area  To  Principal  Interstate  Streams  Crossing 

The  North  Carolina  Line. 
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Cape   Fear   

8500 

0 

8500  Mouth 

0 

N.  C. 

0 

Neuse 

4450 

• 

4450  Mouth 

0 

N.  C. 

0 

Tar    

3075 

0 

3075  Mouth 

0 

N.  C. 

0 

Meherrin-Chowan  _ 

1175 

3700 

4875  Mouth 

1150a  1185b  1275c 

Va. 

1175a 
1200b 

Roanoke    

3375 

6250 

9625  Mouth 

8150 

Va. 

0 

Yadkin 

9300 

140 

9440     S.     C. 

0 

N.  C. 

7250 

760 

0 

760       Va. 

800 

N.  C. 

670a 

80Sb 

Catawba   

3250 

0 

3250     S.     C. 

0 

N.  C. 

2875 

Broad  

1450 

0 

1450     S.     C. 

0 

N.  C. 

1475 

Watauga 

220 

0 

220  Tenn. 

0 

N.  C. 

150 

French  Broad 

2825 

0 

2825  Tenn. 

0 

N.  C. 

2200 

Little  Tennessee 

1875 

46 

1925  Tenn. 

57 

Ga. 

1825 

Hiwassee 

650 

370 

1020  Tenn. 

90  (a) 

Ga. 

990 

Coastal    Regions 

11381 

- 

TOTAL 

wrr 

(a)  Xotley  River  rising  in  Ga.  and  entering  Hiawassee  River  below  Murphy,  N.  C, 
has  area — 196.  Except  for  a  few  of  the  smaller  areas  measured  on  topographic 
maps  these  determinations  have  been  made  ou  State  Maps  of  scale  1:  1,000,000. 
That  type  and  scale  of  map  does  no"  rermit  determinations  of  absolute  accuracy, 
but  it  is  believed  that  for  all  general  purposes  the  values  are  reasonably  close 
enough  to  true  values.  Prepared  by  Water  Resources  and  Engineering  Division 
N.    C.    Department    of    Conservation    and    Development,    Chapel    Hill,    N.    C. 
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ON  THE  SANDS  AT  WRIGHTSVILLE  BEACH 


STATE  AND  AUXILIARY  GAME  REFUGES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Estab-  1    Federal 

Leased 

Principal  Species 

Designation 

lished  [Land  area 

Land  area 

Location 

Animals    and   Birds 

Wayah  Bald  Refuge 

1927             10,180 

Macon  County 

Elk,  deer,  bear, 
turkey,  pheasant, 

quail,  possum 

and  raccoon. 

Mt.     Mitchell     Refuge 

1927 

22,660 

Tancey-McDowell 
Counties 

Elk,    deer,    bear, 
turkey,  pheasant, 
quail,  possum 
and  raccoon. 

Daniel   Eoone   Refuge 

1929 

19,000 

Avery    and     Cald- 
well  counties 

Deer,   bear,   tur- 
key,   pheasant, 
quail,    possum 
and  raccoon. 

Sauratown    Refuge 

1928 

45,000 

Stokes  County 

Deer,   turkey, 

pheasant,    quail, 

possum  and  rac- 

coon. 

Jeff  Penn  Refuge 

1928 

1,450 

Rockingham  Co. 

Turkey,  pheasant 
knd    quail 

Guilford  County  Refuge 

1928 

3,400 

Guilford  Co. 

"       "       '         " 

Haw   Creek   Refuge.. 

1928 

11,000 

Alamance   Co. 

n        "         "         " 

Doane  Herring   Refuge 

1928 

1,700 

Wilson   County 

"         "         "        " 

Gibson   Woods    Refuge 

1928 

6,000 

Halifax    County 

Deer,   turkey, 
pheasant    and 
quail. 

Camp  Refuge 

1929 

9,000 

Gates  County 

Sutton    Refuge 

1928 

3,000 

Lenoir    County 

Turkey,  pheas- 
ant and  quail. 

Robeson  County  Refuge 

1929 

2,000 

Robeson    County 

"         "         " 

Caledonia  Farm  Refuge 

1929 

9,000 

Halifax  County 

"         "         " 

Beaver    Dam    Refuge .. 

1929 

11,000 

Montgomery    Co. 

"         "         " 

Dan    Ry'ne    Refuge •'_! 

1929 

4,500 

Lincoln  County 

"         "         " 

Cleveland  County  Refuge... 

1929 

4,000 

Cleveland  Co. 

'■'■■        "         " 

Moore  County  Refuge  ._£"__ 

1929 

6,000 

Moore   County 

"         "         " 

Polk    County    Refuge _: 

1929 

9,000 

Polk   County 

"         "         " 

Roaring    Gap    Refuge . 

1929 

10,800 

Alleghany,    Surry 
and  Wilkes 

,, 

Wilkes  County  Refuge 

1929 

12,000 

Wilkes  County 

"         "         " 

Fort     Bragg    Refuge    

1929 

16,000 

Cumberland  Co. 

",  Deer 

Edgecombe   Co.    Refuge 

1929 

5,000 

Edgecombe   Co. 

",   Deer 

Mecklenburg    Co.    Refuge. 

1929 

1,500 

Mecklenburg    Co. 

"          "          " 

Gregory     Refuge 

1929 

2,100 

Granville   Co. 

"          "          " 

51,840      |     173,450 

51,840 

Total    acreage  .. 

225,290 
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STATE  GEOLOGIST  SEES 
PROSPECTS  OF  SMELTER 
FOR  COPPER  IN  FUTURE 


A  development  to  be  looked  forward  to 
hopefully  in  North  Carolina  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  copper  smelter,  in  view  of  the 
wave  of  interest  sweeping  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal sections  of  the  State  where  deposits 
of  this  mineral  are  found. 

This  interest  has  resulted  recently,  ac- 
cording to  information  received  by  State 
Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson,  in  four  mines  being 
taken  over  either  to  open  immediate  opera- 
tions or  for  thorough  prospecting  with  a 
view  of  future  development. 

Commenting  on  prospects  that  have  arisen 
from  this  attention  directed  to  copper,  the 
State  Geologist  says:  "If  prospecting  in 
mines  taken  over  during  the  last  few  weeks 
should  show  large  ore  bodies  which  would 
last  through  many  years,  it  seems  that  the 
logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  erect  a  cop- 
per smeltering  plant  in  some  central  local- 
ity, probably  near  Sylva  or  Bryson  City. 
This  would  save  transportation  from  this 
district  to  Tennessee,  averaging  about  $2.50 
to  $3  per  ton." 

"It  is  reported  that  ore  in  Cullowhee,  Sa- 
vanna, and  Waryhut  mines  run  from  five 
to  seven  percent  metallic  copper.  This  ore 
is  in  the  form  of  sulphide,  known  as  chal- 
copyrite,  which  also  carries  high  sulphur 
content.  The  sulphides  of  iron  such  as  pyro- 
hitite  and  pyrite  occur  in  abundance.  From 
ores  of  this  type  sulphuric  acid  is  obtained. 
Sulphuric  acid  plants  might  also  probably 
be  established  in  connection  with  a  smelt- 
ing plant." 

The  State  Geologist  has  recently  returned 
from  Sylva  where  he  investigated  copper 
developments.  He  declared  that  people  of 
the  section  are  enthusiastic  over  the  pros- 
pects. 

One  of  the  new  copper  properties  taken 
over  recently,  according  to  information 
reaching  the  Geologist,  is  about  12  miles 
northeast  of  the  producing  Fontana  mine 
and  probably  on  the  same  lead.  A  report 
says  that  tests  have  shown  a  copper  content 


as  high  as  12  percent,  while  the  average  in 
ores  shipped  from  this  belt  is  between  nine 
and  ten  percent.  It  is  reported  that  ores 
running  less  than  five  percent  are  left  in 
the  mines. 

Near  the  first  of  July,  machinery  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  moved  into  the  Cullo- 
whee Copper  Mine,  near  Sylva,  after  it  had 
been  leased  to  the  North  Carolina  Flux 
Company.  Ore  will  be  shipped  to  Ducktown, 
Tenn.,  for  smelting,  says  the  report. 

North  Carolina's  return  to  notice  as  a 
copper  producing  State  occurred  in  1926 
after  the  output  had  dwindled  to  nothing 
the  two  previous  years.  In  1926,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  metal  in  the  State  was  recorded 
at  1,468,796  pounds;  next  year  it  jumped  to 
5,443,115  pounds;  and  in  1928  it  was  8,- 
207,000  pounds.  At  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease (which  appears  probably  from  new 
mines  that  are  being  opened)  ample  ore 
should  be  provided  for  the  operation  of  a 
smelting  plant. 


SMALLEST  FAWN  FOUND 

IN  MOUNTAINS  OF  STATE 


What  game  wardens  declare  to  be  the 
smallest  deer  fawn  seen  in  North  Carolina 
was  picked  up  a  short  time  ago  in  Deer 
Park,  Mitchell  County  deer  farm,  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment for  restocking  of  other  areas 
with  deer. 

The  little  animal,  at  the  age  of  five  days, 
weighed  slightly  less  than  two  pounds,  or 
one  pound  and  15  ounces.  It  was  too  small 
to  reach  its  mother  to  nurse  and  was  found 
sleeping  in  the  woods  by  a  warden.  For 
three  days  the  fawn  was  kept  alive  on  a 
bottle,  but  was  not  vigorous  enough  to  sur- 
vive. 

After  its  death,  the  diminutive  animal 
was  mounted  and  is  being  kept  on  display  in 
the  office  of  C.  N.  Mease,  Assistant  State 
Game  Warden. 

More  than  a  dozen  fawns  have  been  pick- 
ed up  this  year  by  wardens  at  Deer  Park 
and  on  the  Pisgah  National  Game  Refuge. 
These  will  be  released  in  State  Game  Ref- 
uges in  the  Western  part  of  the  State. 
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EXPRESS  YOUR  SENTIMENTS 


The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  wishes  this  publica- 
tion to  be  not  only  the  medium  for 
conveying  an  account  of  its  activities 
and  the  progress  of  its  program  to  the 
public,  but  also  to  give  the  individual 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  himself 
on  various  questions  concerning  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  North  Carolina. 

With  this  thought  in  view,  com- 
munications commenting  on  any 
angle  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
and  offering  suggestions  of  new  proj- 
ects or  methods  of  procedure  are  wel- 
comed. There  are  doubtless  many 
readers  who  would  like  to  express 
themselves  on  certain  phases  of  the 


work  of  the  Department.  These  will 
be  gladly  received. 

If  enough  interest  arises  to  war- 
rant, a  section  of  the  bulletin  will  be 
allotted  to  communications.  All  con- 
structive ideas  are  not  confined  to 
any  group,  and  a  simple  hint  may  be 
of  importance  toward  improving  the 
service  that  officials  are  trying  to 
give  to  the  public. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space, 
all  communications  that  are  published 
must  necessarily  be  brief,  not  more 
than  200  to  300  words.  So  far  as  space 
allows,  these  will  be  run  in  the  issue 
nearest  to  the  time  received. 


BETTER  CITIZENSHIP 


Always  interested  in  the  building 
of  better  citizenship  and  the  develop- 
ment of  character  among  the  people, 
the  South  Carolina  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  has  passed  a  reso- 
lution endorsing  a  policy  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  development  of 
State  Parks,  Forests,  and  Game 
Refuges,  and  commending  to  each 
post  an  active  program  for  the  pro- 
motion of  projects  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

"The  American  Legion  has  always 
fostered  and  encouraged  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  Nation  and  our  State  and 
for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  influences  and  resources  that  are 
for  the  benefit  of  our  people,"  says  the 
South  Carolina  resolution. 

"We  feel  and  believe  that,  due  to 
advancing  civilization  and  modern 
development,  that  great  inroads  are 
being  made  in  the  forest  and  streams 
and  wild  life  of  our  State,  and  that 
these  are  valuable  resources  that  we 
can  ill  afford  to  have  depleted  and 
perhaps  wiped  out  entirely. 

"We  believe  that  the  loss  of  this 
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outdoor  life,  with  its  health-building 
recreations  of  hunting,  fishing,  camp- 
ing and  hiking  would  tend  to  deprive 
the  youth  of  the  Nation  and  the  State 
of  a  valuable  form  of  outdoor  sport 
that  is  a  builder  of  character,  self- 
reliance,  initiative  and  manliness,  all 
valuable  attributes  in  the  manhood  of 
the  Nation  and  State  in  times  of 
peace  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  national 
emergency." 

Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  and  also  a  prominent 
legionnaire,  is  deeply  interested  in 
such  a  policy  for  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  the  American  Legion. 
It  is  probably  that  a  similar  resolu- 
tion will  be  submitted  to  the  next 
State  convention. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLE  GIVES 

OUTLINE  OF  GOLD  MINE 


The  issue  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  for  June  29,  carries  an  article  by 


Claude  Hafer,  mining  engineer  of  Southern 
Pines,  giving  a  description  of  the  prepara- 
tions being  made  for  the  reopening  of  the 
Howie  gold  mine  in  Union  County. 

This  mine,  says  the  writer,  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  State,  work  having  been  car- 
ried on  intermittently  there  since  before 
the  Civil  War. 

"Recently,"  he  continued,  "the  main  shaft 
was  re-timbered  and  unwatered  to  a  depth 
of  355  feet,  and  development  will  soon  be 
started  underground.  The  entire  mechanical 
plant  will  be  electrified  and  current  will  be 
taken  from  one  of  the  large  hydro-electric 
power  producers  supplying  the  region. 

"Ore  occurs  here  in  a  mineral  zone,  said 
to  be  400  feet  wide,  and  opened  by  shafts 
and  cuts  for  a  distance  of  a  mile.  Country 
rock  is  a  dark  schist,  usually  highly  silicified 
and  striking  north  55  degrees  east.  Con- 
forming to  the  strike  are  numerous  veins 
of  variable  width.  Cutting  the  schist  and 
the  orebodies  are  several  diabase  dikes,  with 
a  northwest  strike.  Both  ore  and  wall  rock 
contain  some  pyrite  at  depth.  The  ore  is 
apparently  schist  with  interlaminated 
quartz  stringers.  Gold  occurs  as  films  in 
schist  planes  and  along  the  contact  with 
the  quartz  stringers." 


Lake  Rim,  purchased  recently  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, to  control  the  water  supply  at  the  Frank  Stedman  Hatchery,  near  Fayetteville, 
and  for  use  as  a  natural  bass  hatchery. 
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GAME  WARDEN  SERVICE 
WILL  COST  ABOUT  $50,000 
LESS;  ALL  YEAR  WARDEN 


Game  conservation  attained  an  important 
step  with  the  approval  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  at  its  meeting 
on  July  8  at  Morehead  City  of  a  budget 
which  provides  for  an  all-year  warden  ser- 
vice in  all  of  the  100  counties  of  North 
Carolina. 

Heretofore  under  the  plan  which  has  been 
in  operation,  wardens  were  kept  on  duty 
in  some  instances  little  more  than  half  of 
the  year  or  as  a  rule  through  the  hunting 
season,  then  laid-off  until  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  next  season. 

The  new  budget  will  give  continuous  pro- 
tection for  game  throughout  the  year  where 
in  some  places  there  have  been  no  provis- 
ions to  prevent  hunting  out  of  season  and 
other  violations,  fundamental  points  in  a 
game  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  setup  provides 
for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  Assistant 
State  Game  Wardens  from  five  to  three, 
leaving  one  for  each  of  the  main  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  State.  Assistant 
State  Game  Wardens  whose  appointments 
were  approved  by  the  Board  are:  C.  N. 
Mease,  Western  District,  Black  Mountain; 
W.  C.  Lisk,  Piedmont  District,  Richfield; 
and  George  A.  Nicoll,  Eastern  District, 
New  Bern. 

By  providing  for  all-year  Wardens  in 
each  of  the  counties,  officials  believe  that 
they  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  ser- 
vice. Greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
County  Warden  personnel  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  qualified  men  as  the  most  im- 
portant unit  of  law  enforcement. 

With  a  highly  efficient  corps  of  field  men 
in  the  various  counties,  Director  J.  W.  Har- 
relson  and  State  Warden  C.  H.  England 
are  of  the  opinion  that  less  intensive  super- 
vision on  the  part  of  Assistant  State  Game 
Wardens  will  be  needed. 

Along  with  the  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral warden  service,  the  approved  budget 
will  affect  a  saving  of  approximately  $50,- 
000  for  the  game  fund  by  curtailment  of 
personnel  and  travel  expenses,  readjustment 
of  the  salary  schedule,  cooperation  with  in- 


land fisheries  and  forestry  warden  services, 
and  reallotment  of  license  issuing  fees. 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  is  made  to 
subscribe  to  the  provision  of  the  1929  ap- 
propriation act  which  limits  the  amount  of 
the  game  fund  which  may  be  spent  for  ad- 
ministration, personal  service,  and  travel  in 
enforcement.  This  releases  more  funds  for 
use  in  other  channels  of  game  rehabilitation. 


DEPARTMENT  IS  STAGING 

RADIO  TALKS  IN  STATE 


Conservation  and  Development  are  really 
"on  the  air"  in  North  Carolina,  arrange- 
ments having  recently  been  completed  for  a 
chain  of  broadcasting  programs  over  three 
major  stations  in  as  many  sections  of  the 
State. 

During  July  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of 
broadcasts  was  forged  when  station  WWNC 
in  Asheville  allotted  to  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  a  ten-min- 
ute period  for  two  days  in  each  week.  Pre- 
viously, a  regular  schedule  for  broadcasts 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Department  by  sta- 
tions WBT  in  Charlotte  and  WPTF  in  Ra- 
leigh. 

Details  of  the  arrangement  with  the 
Asheville  station  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  by  W.  K.  Beichler,  District 
Forester,  who  will  supervise  the  delivery 
of  the  talks  at  that  point. 

In  Charlotte,  weekly  broadcasts  have 
been  handled  under  the  direction  of  J.  E. 
Steere,  Mecklenburg  County  Warden.  The 
Raleigh  schedule  has  been  worked  out  from 
the  central  office  of  the  Department.  Talks 
have  been  broadcast  over  this  station  reg- 
ularly each  week  for  more  than  a  year. 

All  persons  interested  in  any  angle  of 
conservation  and  development  are  urged  to 
watch  the  schedule  of  the  stations  which  can 
be  received  best  from  their  locality  and  to 
"tune  in"  to  hear  the  talks.  They  are  also 
requested  to  write  the  management  of  their 
favorite  station  thanking  them  for  extend- 
ing their  facilities  for  these  talks.  Among 
the  subjects  being  covered  are  the  follow- 
ing: game,  forestry,  commercial  and  inland 
fisheries,  mineral  resources,  water  resources 
and  engineering,  and  commerce  and  indus- 
try- 
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DIRECTOR  CITES  STATE'S 
EFFICIENCY  IN  FOREST 
FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 


Comparisons  made  by  Director  J.  W.  Har- 
relson  in  an  address  before  summer  school 
students  at  State  College  in  July  show  the 
effectiveness  of  forest  fire  control  in  North 
Carolina  as  compared  with  that  of  the  en- 
tire nation  and  of  the  South. 

The  Director  said,  in  part:  "It  is  grati- 
fying to  the  Department  to  know  that  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  taking  more 
interest  in  their  forests.  Our  forest  re- 
sources are  the  most  valuable  that  we  have 
in  North  Carolina. 

"In  1927  there  were  158,000  forest  fires 
in  the  United  States,  which  burned  over 
an  area  of  38,000,000  acres.  In  the  South 
alone  there  were  127,000  forest  fires  which 
burned  over  36,290,000  acres.  During  the 
same  year  in  North  Carolina  there  were 
3,337  forest  fires  burning  over  an  area  of 
405,322  acres. 

"During  the  year  1927,  the  South  had 
95  percent  of  the  land  burned  by  forest 
fires.  In  North  Carolina  only  1.07  percent 
of  the  area  burned  in  the  United  States  was 
burned,  and  of  the  36,290,000  acres  burned 
in  the  South  only  1.12  percent  of  that  was 
in  North  Carolina. 

"A  sad  situation  in  forestry  faces  us  for 
the  next  biennium.  The  State  appropria- 
tion for  forest  work  in  North  Carolina  can- 
not exceed  $30,000  each  year  for  the  next 
two  years.  This  will  make  it  necessary  for 
us  to  work  along  the  same  lines  or  in  about 
the  same  capacity  in  which  we  worked  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  low  appropriation 
makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  admit  addi- 
tional counties  to  our  cooperative  plan.  It 
was  necessary  only  week  before  last  to  tell 
five  counties  that  we  would  not  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  meet  their  cooperative  funds  dur- 
ing the  next  biennium  and  to  refuse  to  take 
them  in  on  this  basis. 

"Forest  conservation  is  very  valuable 
from  two  standpoints.  First,  it  means  an 
increase  in  the  money  value  of  a  crop  from 
the  land,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  the 
first  essential  to  any  game  program.  The 
legislature  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the  in- 
ter-dependence of  game  propagation  and  of 
the  forest  when  it  budgeted  the  two  togeth- 


er at  its  last  session.  We  have  arranged  in 
the  game  division  to  save  something  like 
fifty  to  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  during 
the  next  year  on  service,  and  some  of  this 
will  go  to  the  forestry  division  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  game  from  forest  fires." 


SURVEY  OF  INDUSTRIES 

SHOWS  SOUTHERN  GAINS 


A  fact-finding  committee  sponsored  by 
the  N.  E.  L.  A.  and  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  has  surveyed  the  in- 
dustries in  the  South.  The  results  contro- 
vert the  popular  belief  that  industry  grows 
in  the  South  from  migration. 

In  1926  and  1927  there  were  751  changes 
in  industrial  plants;  596  represented  gains 
or  new  plants  and  155  represented  losses. 
Of  the  596  plants  gained,  402  represented 
local  projects,  80  were  migratory  industrial 
projects  and  114  were  branch  plants  estab- 
lished to  supply  Southern  markets. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  that  40 
percent  of  the  gains  in  plants  occurred  in 
communities  under  10,000  population.  This 
is  largely  on  account  of  the  availability  of 
electric  power  from  the  far-flung  transmis- 
sion systems  and  because  of  ideal  labor  and 
transportation  conditions. — ELECTRICAL 
WORLD. 


Here  is  shoivn  ivhat  is  believed  to  be  the 
record  small  faivn  seen  in  North  Carolina. 
The    little    animal    iveighed   less    than    two 
pounds  at  an  age  of  five  days.  An  article  in 
this  issue  gives  further  details. 
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EASTERN  CAROLINA  IS 
TO  BE  SCENE  OF  STUDY 
LOBLOLLY  PINE  CUTTING 


The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  the 
Appalachian  Forest  Experiment  Station  of 
the  United  States  Forest  Service  will  carry 
on  a  study  of  the  selective  logging  of  lob- 
lolly pine  in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont 
regions  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  dur- 
ing 1929  and  1930. 

The  study  has  two  main  objects:  (1)  to 
get  detailed  figures  on  the  costs  of  logging 
and  milling  loblolly  pine  trees  of  different 
sizes  and  on  the  amounts  of  the  different 
grades  of  lumber  obtained  from  these  trees, 
and  (2)  to  obtain  information  on  the 
growth  of  the  trees  remaining  after  logging, 
and  on  the  kind,  amount,  and  growth  of 
the  tree  reproduction  which  will  come  in 
following  different  methods  of  cutting. 

In  this  study  stands  of  available  timber 
will  be  chosen  which  are  quite  comparable 
to  the  majority  of  the  stands  of  loblolly  pine 
in  these  states.  Areas  of  twenty  acres  or 
more  will  be  selected  in  these  stands  and 
the  timber  on  them  marked  for  cutting  by 
different  methods.  All  the  trees  and  logs 
will  be  numbered  and  each  log  followed 
through  the  mill  separately.  Time  records 
will  be  kept  for  each  operation  in  which  the 
log  is  handled  from  the  standing  tree  to 
the  dried  lumber.  A  record  will  be  kept 
showing  the  grade  and  amount  of  lumber 
sawed  from  each  log.  In  this  way  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  the  profit  or  loss  to 
the  operator  for  each  tree  which  he  cuts. 

The  areas  cut  over  by  the  different  meth- 
ods will  be  protected  from  fire  and  measure- 
ments of  the  trees  and  tree  reproduction 
will  be  taken  periodically  on  these  for  a 
number  of  years.  This  part  of  the  study  will 
eventually  give  information  relative  to  the 
growth  of  trees  left  standing  at  the  time  of 
cutting  and  as  to  the  best  methods  to  be 
applied  in  getting  new  stands  established. 
Information  thus  obtained  on  the  growth  of 
the  timber  and  on  the  length  of  time  elaps- 
ing between  cuttings  will  be  of  great  value 
to  the  land  owner  and  mill  operator. 

Work  will  be  carried  on  during  the  pres- 
ent season  on  two  areas,  one  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  in 
the   Coastal  Plain   of   Virginia.   If   suitable 


areas  and  mills  can  be  found  in  the  upper 
Coastal  Plain  and  Piedmont  regions,  similar 
work  will  be  carried  on  there  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  of  1930.  The  study  must 
necessarily  be  made  on  lands  that  are  being 
protected  by  fire  and  are  being  cut  selec- 
tively by  operators  who  are  interested  in 
perpetuating  their  operation. 


NEW  FORESTRY  DISTRICT 
HEADQUARTERS  LOCATED 
FOR  SOUTHEAST  SECTION 


The  scope  of  activities  of  the  forest  fire 
control  program  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  organize  a  sixth  district  in  North 
Carolina  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  on  July  1  the  new  office  was  opened 
at  Wilmington  under  the  direction  of  W.  C. 
Hammerle,  district  forester.  Mr.  Hammerle 
has  previously  been  in  charge  of  important 
operations  in  the  Cherokee  National  Forest. 

The  new  district  forester  is  a  graduate 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry 
at  Syracuse  University.  For  more  than  two 
years  he  was  assistant  ranger  on  the  Oua- 
chita National  Forest,  and  had  charge  of 
the  Tobyhanna  Military  Forest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  almost  a  year. 

District  No.  6  was  formed  from  six  coun- 
ties taken  from  District  3  and  one  from  Dis- 
trict 4.  The  following  counties  comprise  the 
new  district:  Columbus,  Bladen,  Sampson, 
Brunswick,  New  Hanover,  Pender,  and  Dup- 
lin. Of  these  Columbus,  Brunswick,  New 
Hanover,  and  Duplin  are  cooperating  with 
the  Department  in  maintaining  forest  fire 
protective  organizations. 

Re-formed  District  No.  3  includes  Robe- 
son, Cumberland,  Harnett,  Lee,  Moore, 
Hoke,  Scotland,  Montgomery,  and  Richmond 
counties.  This  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  district  in  the  State  in  which  every 
county  is  cooperating. 

The  area  which  comprises  the  two  dis- 
tricts is  termed  by  Chas.  H.  Flory,  Assist- 
ant Forester  in  charge  of  fire  control,  as 
having  the  greatest  fire  hazard  of  any  in 
the  State.  The  division  and  reorganization 
was  made  necessary  to  put  into  effect  more 
efficient  measures  of  fire  control. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

FISH  IN  SEASON 


Diamond  back  terrapins,  returning  to  the 
menu  of  North  Carolina  seafoods,  feature 
the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  showing  the 
varieties  available. 

Summer  food  fishing  season  is  in  full 
blast  during  August,  affording  the  consumer 
a  wide  variety  of  choice,  while  the  period 
of  the  year  is  still  off  for  some  of  the  most 
popular  shellfish. 

North  Carolina  food  fish  in  season  and 
which  may  be  obtained  during  August  in- 
clude the  following:  Speckled  Trout,  Gray 
Trout,  Croakers,  Flounders,  Corned  Her- 
ring, Sea-bass,  Drum,  Blue-fish,  Mackerel, 
Mullets  (Fresh  and  Corned),  and  Shrimp. 

Shellfish  in  season  are  Clams,  Diamond- 
back  Terrapins,  Soft  Shell  Crabs,  and  Crab 


Meat.  This  list  was  prepared  by  Capt.  John 
A.  Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner,  one  of 
the  best  informed  authorities  on  fisheries  in 
the  country. 


INFRACTORS  OF  LAWS 

PAY  $600  IN   BUNCOMBE 


During  a  period  of  less  than  eight  months 
from  September  15,  1928,  to  June  1,  1929, 
a  total  of  $600  in  fines  and  court  costs  has 
been  collected  from  violators  of  game,  for- 
est and  fish  laws  in  Buncombe  County,  ac- 
cording to  records  compiled  by  W.  K.  Beich- 
ler,  District  Forester,  Asheville. 

Prosecutions  were  handled  by  County 
Warden  J.  A.  Bradshaw,  assisted  in  some 
cases  by  District  Forester  Beichler.  Hear- 
ings were  held  before  Magistrate  H.  C. 
Jenkins,  of  Asheville.  This  record  shows  a 
real  effort  toward  law  enforcement  and  ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  the  officials  in  interest 
of   the   natural   resources   of   their   county. 


J.  K.  Andrews,  of  Cherry  Lane,  Alleghany  County,  in  spite  of  a  physical  handicap 
that  prevents  the  use  of  his  lower  limbs,  is  one  of  the  State's  most  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers of  Izaak  Walton.  He  has  exhibited  his  interest  in  re  populating  the  streams  oj  his 
section  with  game  fish  by  constructing  a  nursery  pond  in  the  rear  of  his  home.  In  order 
that  he  may  tvatch  the  growth  of  the  young  fry,  Mr.  Andrews  has  constructed  a  special 
runway  extending  from  the  rear  of  his  house  to  the  pond  over  which  he  pushes  his 
wheel  chair  frequently.  He  is   shown  here   inspecting   the   pond. 
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PURPOSES   OF    SURVEYS 
ALONG  RIVERS  OF  STATE 
EXPLAINED  BY  SAVILLE 


The  daily  papers  of  the  state  have  recent- 
ly been  giving  considerable  space  to  accounts 
of  the  river  studies  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Army  Engineers.  Inasmuch  as  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment has  been  concerned  with  somewhat 
similar  investigations  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  review  of  the  present  work  of 
the  Army  Engineers  and  the  relation  of 
the  state  thereto  may  be  of  general  in- 
terest. 

The  Water  Resources  and  Engineering 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  was  organized  in 
1920,  with  its  major  activities  directed 
toward  the  investigation  of  the  undevelop- 
ed water  powers  of  the  state  and  the  pros- 
ecution of  stream  gaging  measurements  as 
furnishing  essential  data  for  the  design 
of  power  plants.  In  the  past  eight  years, 
as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Division, 
water  power  surveys  have  been  made,  and 
reports  published  covering  the  Deep,  Yad- 
kin, Ararat,  Fisher,  Roaring  and  Reddies 
Rivers.  Surveys  have  been  completed  and 
manuscript  reports  prepared  covering  the 
Hiwassee,  New  and  Dan  Rivers  and  a  part 
of  the  Cape  Fear.  Gaging  stations  for 
measurement  of  stream  flow  have  increas- 
ed from  8  in  1920  to  67  in  1928,  not  in- 
cluding some  20  additional  stations  tem- 
porarily maintained  during  this  period. 

The  number,  extent  and  acuracy  of  water 
power  investigations  and  number  of  stream 
gaging  stations  established  exceeds  similar 
undertakings  in  any  state  east  of  the 
Mississippi  except  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Power  companies,  municipalities  and 
industries  constantly  make  use  of  the  re- 
ports and  statistical  data  available. 

The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  the  69th 
Congress  carried  relatively  small  appro- 
priations for  preliminary  studies  by  the 
Army  Engineers  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion and  power  on  nearly  all  major  streams 
of  the  country.  This  money  was  allotted  to 
the  several  districts  of  the  War  Department 
Engineer  Corps  for  studies  of  rivers  in  their 
respective  territories. 

The  powers  exercised  under  the  commerce 


clause  of  the  Constitution  have  been  broadly 
interpreted  to  include  not  only  navigable 
streams,  but  streams  which  affect  the  navi- 
gability of  navigable  streams.  By  such  rea- 
soning practically  every  river  in  the  country 
might  come  under  Federal  control,  and  it  is 
by  this  interpretation  of  the  law  that  the 
present  investigation  is  being  prosecuted. 

The  preliminary  studies  carried  out  on 
North  Carolina  rivers  in  1928  by  the  Army 
Engineers  were  designed  to  form  a  report 
to  Congress  on  which  additional  funds  for 
more  detailed  investigations  might  be  ob- 
tained. A  considerable  portion  of  the  data 
used  by  the  district  offices  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers in  reports  made  to  date  has  been 
furnished  by  the  Water  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Division  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  Represen- 
tatives of  the  Army  Engineers  have  repeat- 
edly visited  the  Division  offices  and  request- 
ed by  letter  many  reports,  maps  and  data 
in  the  Division  files.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  information  thus  furnished  by  the  Di- 
vision has  saved  the  Army  Engineers  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  resulted  in  the 
immediate  procurement  of  data  that  it 
would  otherwise  have  taken  them  months 
and  years  to  collect. 

Some  comment  has  been  made  on  alleged 
reports  that  the  Pee  Dee  (Yadkin),  Cataw- 
ba and  Neuse  rivers  were  to  be  made  navig- 
able for  a  great  distance  inland,  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  Army  Engineer  surveys.  Such 
an  undertaking  is  a  matter  for  the  far  dis- 
tant future.  Lack  of  sufficient  bulk  freight, 
existence  of  our  great  highway  system,  and 
the  location  of  many  high  dams  without 
locks  are  all  factors  deterrent  to  the  canal- 
ization of  these  streams.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  present  surveys,  when  and  if  made 
public,  may  not  be  highly  suggestive  and 
beneficial  in  outlining  possible  flood  control 
and  power  projects.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  of  our  larger  streams 
have  been  thoroughly  surveyed  by  the  state 
or  by  power  companies  or  by  both;  that  the 
cost  of  altering  the  existing  high  power 
dams  on  the  Catawba  and  Yadkin  for  navi- 
gation or  power  purposes  would  be  extreme- 
ly high;  that  flood  control  on  these  two 
streams  is  to  a  considerable  extent  capable 
of  a  high  degree  of  regulation  by  proper  op- 
eration of  existing  reservoirs;   and  that  in 
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many  instances  the  cost  of  protecting  lands 
now  overflowed  in  floods  would  greatly  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  lands. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  three  or  four 
years  (the  present  investigation  will  hardly 
be  made  fully  available  to  the  public  before 
then),  the  Federal  Government  cannot  re- 
quire navigation  facilities  to  be  placed  in 
existing  dams  except  at  entire  Federal  ex- 
pense. The  chief  result  of  the  survey  may 
be  to  bring  the  major  North  Carolina 
streams,  such  as  the  upper  Tar,  Neuse,  Cape 
Fear,  Dan  and  Yadkin  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  This 
might  have  serious  disadvantages  insofar  as 
development  of  new  power  projects  and  in- 
dustries in  the  state  is  concerned.  The  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  provides  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  state  body  having  jurisdiction 
over  water  power  developments  (North  Car- 
olina and  South  Carolina  being  the  only 
major  power  producing  states  without  such 
state  control),  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion absolutely  controls  location,  design,  ac- 
counting practice,  and  operation  of  projects 
constructed  under  its  authority.  Annual  fees 
must  be  paid  by  its  licencees,  none  of  which 
reverts  to  the  state  unless  the  project  is  on 
national  lands  located  within  the  state. 

To  enable  the  state  to  maintain  control 
over  its  rivers,  to  correlate  possible  Federal 
requirements  with  the  interests  of  power 
companies,  municipalities  and  industries 
within  the  state,  requires  the  existence  of  a 
state  body  charged  with  administration  of 
state  water  power  laws.  Such  comprehensive 
legislation  to-  protect  the  interests  of  the 
state  in  its  own  streams  has  been  put  into 
effect  in  every  state  having  any  considerable 
water  power  resources  with  the  exception  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Legislation  hav- 
ing a  similar  end  in  view  for  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  advocated  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources Division  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  for  the  past 
eight  years.  A  comprehensive  Water  Con- 
servancy Act  for  the  state  would  serve  not 
only  to  protect  the  state's  interest  in  its  re- 
maining water  powers,  but  would  revise  and 
coordinate  all  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
water  resources  of  the  state,  including  un- 
derground waters,  safety  of  dams,  drainage, 
and  flood  control. — Thorndike  Saville. 


ANGLERS  LICENSE  LAW 

BRINGS  $22,000  RECEIPTS 


Collections  from  anglers'  licenses  under 
the  new  law  which  went  into  effect  this 
spring  had  reached  $22,000  by  the  end  of 
June,  a  report  from  Assistant  Director  J.  S. 
Hargett  shows. 

This  amount  is  about  $5,000  above  that 
collected  for  either  of  the  two  years  during 
which  the  special  license  was  prescribed  for 
only  sport  fishermen  or  those  who  use  rod 
and  reel,  jointed  rod,  or  who  fish  by  casting. 

With  two  good  fishing  months  yet  to  be 
heard  from,  officials  are  hoping  that  re- 
ceipts will  at  least  double  the  present  figure 
which  will  give  sufficient  funds  to  operate 
the  hatcheries  and  the  inland  fisheries  pro- 
gram on  about  the  same  scope  as  heretofore 
under  the  special  appropriation  supplement- 
ed by  the  small  fund  collected  from  sport 
fishermen. 

If  receipts  go  higher,  it  will  enable  the 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  to 
extend  its  work  of  propagating  and  protect- 
ing game  fish.  The  law  provides  that  funds 
collected  from  fishing  licenses  shall  be 
applied  to  the  protection  and  propagation 
of  fish.  The  purchase  of  a  license  is,  there- 
fore, an  investment  by  the  fishermen  to 
improve  his  sport. 


STATE  RECEIVES  LARGER 

FEDERAL  FORESTRY  FUND 


An  increase  in  the  allotment  of  federal 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  for  fire  protection  from 
$41,436  in  1928  to  $44,759  in  1929  is  consid- 
ered an  acknowledgement  of  the  efficient 
program  that  is  being  carried  out  by  North 
Carolina  in  this  line. 

Under  the  Clarke-McNary  law  giving  au- 
thority for  this  distribution  of  funds,  a 
participating  State  must  spend  at  least  an 
amount  equal  to  that  provided  by  the  fed- 
eral government  for  forest  fire  control. 

In  addition  to  the  forest  fire  fund,  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  under  whose  super- 
vision the  money  is  spent,  has  allotted  $2,- 
000  to  this  Department  for  forest  planting. 
This  is  the  same  amount  received  last 
year. 
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SURVEY   OF   RESOURCES 
OF  STATE,  ONE  OF  MOST 

COMPLETE  OF  ITS  KIND 


"North  Carolina  Resources  and  Indus- 
tries," a  publication  containing  tabulations 
of  figures  as  suggested  in  the  title  has  been 
received  by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  from  the  printer  and  is 
now  being  distributed. 

This  volume  contains  almost  300  pages 
replete  with  statistics  showing  the  scope  and 
extent  of  the  principal  natural  resources 
and  industrial  development  of  the  State  as 
a  whole  with  the  added  feature  of  tabula- 
tions for  each  of  the  100  individual  counties. 

Its  special  features  include  of  a  number 
of  specially  prepared  maps,  graphs,  and 
charts  which  depict  the  development  of  the 
State  and  the  extent  to  which  various  natur- 
al resources  have  been  exploited  in  indus- 
trial processes. 

The  index  of  the  publication  shows  chap- 
ters dealing  with  the  following  subjects: 
physical  divisions  and  soils,     minerals     and 


products,  forest  resources  and  industries, 
agriculture;  industries  of  the  State  includ- 
ing water  resources  and  power;  cotton,  tex- 
tiles and  rayon,  tobacco  and  products,  furni- 
ture, fish  and  shellfish,  resorts,  recreation, 
game  and  fish,  banks  and  banking,  commun- 
ications, highways,  railways,  and  airways, 
passenger  and  freight  motor  lines,  popula- 
tion and  labor,  wealth  and  taxes,  and  op- 
portunities in  industry. 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  space  in 
the  book  is  given  to  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
sources and  industries  of  the  individual 
counties.  A  map  of  each  of  these  is  shown. 

It  is  believed  that  the  booklet  carries  the 
most  complete  compendium  of  its  type  of 
information  that  has  yet  been  gathered  in 
North  Carolina  and  among  the  most  com- 
prehensive for  any  State. 

Of  the  value  of  the  publication,  a  comment 
from  Eugene  F.  Hartley,  for  several  years 
chief  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  gives  an  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received.  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  in  the  United  States,  cer- 


This  photograph  shows  scene  at  one  of  the  first  bass  nursery  ponds  to  be  placed  in 
operation  in  Eastern  North  Carolina.  It  was  built  by  James  H.  Pou,  Jr.,  a  leading 
Raleigh  attorney,  who  is  operating  it  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  In  the  photograph  are  C.  L.  Beddingfield,  Wake  County  Game 
and  Fish  Warden,  Mr.  Pou,  and  W.  E.  Baker,  Superintendent  of  the  Frank  Stedman 

Hatchery,  near  Fayetteville, 
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tainly  I  have  not  seen  it,  a  publication  which 
is  so  comprehensive,  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  the  civil  divisions  of  the  State," 
says  Mr.  Hartley. 

Information  contained  in  the  survey  was 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Park  Math- 
ewson,  Statistician  in  charge  of  the  Divis- 
ion of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
with  the  assistance  of  other  Divisions  of  the 
Department  and  branches  of  the  State  gov- 
ernment. 

Owing  to  the  expense  of  publication  and 
the  limited  funds  available  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  has  been  necessary  to  set  a  price 
for  general  distribution  of  the  booklet  at  50 
cents  for  unbound  copies  and  $1  for  bound 
copies.  Approximately  1,000  of  the  latter 
have  been  reserved  for  public  schools  of  the 
State. 


DEPARTMENT  PURCHASES 
LAKE  RIM  PROPERTY  FOR 
EXTENSION  OF  HATCHERY 


Purchase  of  the  Lake  Rim  property,  situ- 
ated immediately  across  State  Highway  No. 
24  from  the  Frank  Stedman  State  Hatch- 
ery, near  Fayetteville,  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  gives  op- 
portunity for  the  enlargement  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  station  and  provides  op- 
portunity for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
public  recreation  ground  and  a  demonstra- 
tion in  forestry  practice. 

The  tract  consists  of  approximately  185 
acres  on  which  is  situated  Lake  Rim  cov- 
ering approximately  65  acres.  The  lake  will 
be  used  as  a,  natural  pond  hatchery  for 
black  bass,  bream,  and  other  game  fish. 
It  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  State's 
limited  facilities  for  the  propagation  of 
these  species. 

All  water  for  the  hatchery  across  the 
highway  comes  through  the  lake.  At  the 
time  the  hatchery  was  established,  the  State 
was  obliged  to  spend  several  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  construction  of  a  spillway  for 
the  regulation  of  the  water  supply.  In  order 
to  protect  fully  the  hatchery  water  supply, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  State  to  obtain  pos- 
sion  of  the  property. 

Department  officials  hope  to  be  able  to 
demonstrate  the  possibilities  of  pondfish  cul- 
ture in  the  lake,  and  to  stimulate  interest 


in  this  important  method  of  increasing  fa- 
cilities for  more  attractive  fishing  in  the 
State. 

In  addition  to  fisheries  work  that  will  be 
carried  out  in  the  lake,  the  Department  also 
plans  to  protect  game  on  the  surrounding 
tract  of  land,  which  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  new  15,000-acre  Fort  Bragg  game 
refuge.  Only  a  few  pieces  of  property  sep- 
arate the  two  areas  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  refuge  can  be  extended  to  bring  in  these 
additional  tracts. 

The  lake  is  especially  attractive  for  bath- 
ing and  is  now  used  extensively  for  this 
purpose.  Surveys  of  the  property  are  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  shortly  to  determ- 
ine the  most  effective  use  which  it  can 
serve. 

For  forestry  purposes  it  is  believed  that 
the  property  can  be  made  into  a  demon- 
stration tract  that  will  give  an  example  of 
selective  cutting  and  other  phases  of  scien- 
tific forestry.  It  can  be  made  to  serve  this 
purpose  to  advantage,  especially  for  lands 
with  its  type  of  growth  which  includes  some 
lowlands  and  pinelands. 

In  the  line  of  teaching  and  encouraging 
scientific  fish  culture  it  is  believed  that  the 
property  will  prove  an  investment  worth 
many  times  beyond  the  expense  of  pur- 
chase. It  was  obtained  from  the  law  firm 
of  Oates  &  Herring  of  Fayetteville. 


DIAMOND-BACK  TERRAPIN 
FROM    NORTH    CAROLINA 
TO  GO  ON  MARKET  AGAIN 


After  an  absence  of  five  years,  the  North 
Carolina  diamond-back  terrapin  on  August 
1  will  again  make  its  appearance  on  the 
market. 

Under  special  regulations  promulgated  in 
1924  by  the  former  Commercial  Fisheries 
Commission  Board  (now  merged  with  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development)  a 
five  year  closed  season  was  declared.  This 
period  ended  on  April  15,  1929,  but  the 
Board  of  Conservation  at  a  meeting  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1928  established  an  annual  clos- 
ed season  from  May  1  to  July  31  of  each 
year  as  a  protection  during  breeding  sea- 
son. 

At  the  same  time  the  Board  set  a  mini- 
mum size  limit  of  five  inches  across  the  bot- 
tom shell  in  order  to  protect  the  young  un- 
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til  they  reach  maturity  and  full  market  size. 
For  many  years  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  F. 
Hildebrand  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries Station  at  Morehead  City  with  the 
breeding  of  terrapins  in  captivity,  the  first 
of  these  being  released  in  1909.  After  clos- 
ed season  was  declared  in  1924,  the  State 
entered  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  for  breeding  the  animals  on  a 
large  scale  and  an  increasing  number  has 
been  released  annually  from  the  Station.  By 
1930,  it  is  believed  that  the  annual  output 
of  this  valuable  animal  will  be  around  30,- 
000. 

The  number  of  terrapins  distributed  this 
year  during  the  month  of  June  was  18,000. 
Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  Fisheries  Commis- 
sioner, supervised  the  release  of  the  ani- 
mals. They  were  distributed  in  waters 
ranging  from  Roanoke  Island  in  the  North 
to  Wilmington  in  the  south. 

Release  of  the  terrapins  this  year  was 
made  an  event  of  some  magnitude,  the  first 
of  the  lot  to  slide  into  the  water  being  en- 
graved with  the  initials  of  Gov.  O.  Max 
Gardner  while  others  bore  the  initials  of 
former  Gov.  A.  W.  McLean,  Judge  N.  A. 
Townsend,  Executive  Counsellor;  and  other 
prominent  personages. 

All  of  the  terrapins  bear  a  special  mark- 
ing in  order  that  a  careful  check  may  be 
made  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  restocking 
program  and  that  additional  information 
regarding  the  breeding  and  life  habits  may 
be  obtained. 

Studies  of  growth  of  the  young  terrapins 
in  the  pens  at  Beaufort  show  that  by  win- 
ter feeding  during  their  first  year  that  they 
gain  a  year's  growth  over  their  hibernat- 
ing bretheren  in  the  wild  state.  It  has  also 
been  ascertained  that  sexual  maturity  of 
those  in  captivity  is  attained  a  year  earlier 
than  among  the  hibernating  animals  and 
that  the  death  rate  is  considerably  reduced. 
The  largest  size  attained  by  any  terrapin 
grown  so  far  in  captivity  is  6%  inches,  al- 
though in  mature  individuals  measuring 
seven  inches  and  more  have  been  taken  at 
intervals. 

Commercial  fisheries  officials  are  enthu- 
siastic over  the  prospects  of  reestablishing 
a  source  of  income  of  some  importance  to 
fishermen  by  the  efforts  that  have  been  ex- 


tended in  behalf  of  the  diamond-back.  Com- 
missioner Nelson  declares  that  he  has  hopes 
of  seeing  the  animal  as  numerous  in  North 
Carolina  waters  as  it  was  50  years  ago. 


OREGONIAN  IN  STATE  TO 

STUDY  WATER  RESOURCES 


The  work  of  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  has  been 
paid  a  high  tribute  by  the  extension  of  leave 
of  absence  to  an  instructor  in  the  Oregon 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanical 
Arts  for  a  study  of  the  methods  and  pro- 
cedure of  its  program. 

Fred  Merryfield,  the  instructor,-  is  at 
Chapel  Hill  making  these  observations  un- 
der the  direction  of  Thorndike  Saville,  Chief 
Engineer  of  the  Division  and  professor  of 
hydraulic  engineering  of  the  School  of  En- 
gineering. Through  this  arrangement  he 
will  be  able  to  learn  of  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangement between  the  Division  and  the 
University  which  has  worked  out  beneficial- 
ly to  both. 

At  the  same  time  he  is  carrying  on  his 
studies  and  observations,  Mr.  Merryfield 
will  assist  in  various  hydraulic  studies  on 
streams  which  are  under  investigation  by 
the  State  Sanitation  and  Conservation  Com- 
mission, which  is  made  up  of  officials  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
Studies  have  been  started  so  far  on  the 
Pigeon,  Tuckaseegee,  and  Neuse  rivers. 

Through  the  arrangement  between  the 
Department  and  the  University  School  of 
Engineering,  the  office  of  the  Division  is 
located  in  its  building.  This  gives  the  Di- 
vision staff  ready  access  to  the  laboratory 
and  equipment  of  the  school  and  also  ad- 
vantage of  obtaining  part-time  services  of 
members  of  the  faculty,  graduate  students, 
and  undergraduates.  As  a  result  of  these 
facilities  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Division's 
personnel,  a  work  has  been  built  up  and 
projects  initiated  and  carried  out  which  have 
attracted  attention  throughout  the  country 
and  placed  North  Carolina  in  the  van  in 
the  program  of  conserving  and  developing 
its  water  resources. 
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HAPPY  HUNTING  GROUND 

STILL    EXISTS    IN    STATE 


Frequently  the  assertion  has  been  made 
that  North  Carolina,  especially  the  Eastern 
part  of  the  State,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive hunting  grounds  in  the  United  States. 

A  substantiating  instance  is  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  by  Warden  J. 
W.  Hines  of  Martin  County,  showing  that 
"happy  hunting  grounds"  are  still  to  be 
found  in  the  State. 

B.  M.  Worsley,  Oak  City  banker,  and  G. 
W.  Barret,  of  the  same  place,  were  on  a 
fishing  trip  on  the  Conoho  Creek,  Martin 
County.  Before  they  had  been  out  many 
minutes,  they  jumped  two  rabbits,  and  then 
a  squirrel  scurried  across  their  path.  Soon 
a  silver-tailed  fox  appeared.  Proceeding  a 
short  distance  they  saw  a  wild  turkey.  Pad- 
dling up  the  creek,  the  fishermen  were 
greeted  by  a  mother  duck  with  fifteen  in  her 
brood,  and  immediately  after  settling  down 
to  fishing  a  flock  of  wild  turkeys  was  seen 
in  the  distance.  After  enjoying  a  success- 
ful fish  and  on  the  return  home,  they  saw 
a  pair  of  Mexican  quail  which  were  released 
several  weeks  previously  by  the  Game  War- 
den. 

An  account  of  this  excursion  into  the 
woods  was  carried  recently  in  the  William- 
ston  Enterprise,  and  its  truth  is  vouched 
for  by  the  Martin  County  Warden. 


OUTPUT  OF  METALLICS 

IN  STATE  TAKES  JUMP 


Copper  production,  which  in  1926  began 
to  be  a  real  factor  in  North  Carolina's  min- 
eral industry,  last  year  reached  the  highest 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  State  with  a 
total  output  of  8,207,000  pounds,  according 
to  figures  compiled  by  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

The  production  in  1928  recorded  about  a 
50  percent  increase  over  the  5,443,115 
pounds  mined  in  1927.  From  indications  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Geologist  up  to  this 
time,  it  is  believed  that  the  amount  of 
metal  taken  from  the  ground  in  1929  will 
show  another  increase. 

In  1928,  the  silver  production  of  North 
Carolina    also    indicated    a    large    increase 


over  that  for  several  years.  The  output  for 
last  year  was  19,051  ounces,  valued  at  $11,- 
145,  the  largest  since  1907,  when  $14,299  in 
value  of  this  metal  was  mined  in  the  State. 

Gold  production  followed  along  with  the 
others  in  showing  a  rising  value  with  114.46 
ounces,  valued  at  $2,366.  This  is  the  largest 
output  of  the  precious  metal  since  1925, 
when  $18,540  was  the  worth  of  the  mineral 
mined  in  the  State. 

These  reports  are  indicative  of  the  gen- 
eral mounting  interest  in  North  Carolina 
minerals,  both  in  metallics  and  non-metal- 
lies. 


DEPARTMENT  SEEKING 

EXTEND  TRADE  SERVICE 


In  an  effort  to  extend  as  far  as  possible 
the  benefits  of  monthly  retail  trade  statis- 
tics issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
the  fifth  district,  Park  Mathewson,  head  of 
the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, has  addressed  a  letter  to  represen- 
tative retailers  of  North  Carolina  to  point 
out  the  merits  of  the  service. 

"These  figures,"  says  the  letter,  "will 
give  you  an  authoritative  and  confidential 
comparison  of  your  progress  each  month 
with  that  of  your  city,  district,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole.  You  could  not  get  such 
an  index  in  any  other  way.  Is  this  not  worth 
a  little  effort  on  your  part  each  month?  We 
assure  you  that  it  is,  and  that  hundreds  of 
live  firms  throughout  the  country  are  find- 
ing this  plan  indispensable. 

"Your  contribution  to  this  plan  consists 
merely  in  filling  your  gross  sales  monthly 
on  'Card  A'  attached  and  mailing,  in  ad- 
dressed postage  paid  envelope,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  of  the  Fifth  District.  Your 
comparative  figures  will  be  worked  out  and 
returned  to .  you,  gratis.  The  stores  which 
have  the  figures  enter  stock  on  hand  and  re- 
ceivables on  'Sheet  B'  and  mail  in  later  in 
the  month." 

After  a  visit  several  weeks  ago  into  the 
Western  and  Piedmont  sections  of  the 
State,  Mr.  Matheson  was  assured  of  interest 
in  the  reports  from  these  districts.'  Recent- 
ly he  has  covered  a  number  of  the  leading 
cities  of  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State  and 
has  met  with  the  same  response  there. 
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The  Waltonian's  Prayer 


m 


JOD  of  the  Universe — supreme, 
I  God  of  the  forest  and  the  stream, 
Creator  of  the  earth  and  skies, 
Maker  of  all  beneath  that  lies ; 
Thou,  the  One  and  Great  Creator, 
Thou,  the  One  Great  Conservator 
Hast  created  lake  and  stream 
Unpolluted,  sweet  and  clean — 
Placed  within  them  for  our  taking 
Finny  children  of  Thy  making; 
In  the  forest,  marsh  and  dell 
Furred  and  feathered  children  dwell; 
Make  us,  we  pray,  Thy  warning  heed 
To  take  not  one  more  than  we  need 
Of  these  lives  of  Thy  creation 
For  our  health  and  recreation; 
This  we  ask,  and  ask  again — 
Help  us  to  be  men.    Amen. 
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CHANGES  IN  STREAM  GAGING  STATIONS  OPERATED 
JULY  1,  1928-JUNE  30,  1929 

Water  Resources  and  Engineering  Division  Cooperating  With  U.  S.  Geological  Survey. 


Stations 

STATIONS    ESTABLISHED: 

North  Fork  New  River  at  Crumpler 
East  Fork  Deep  River  near  High  Point 
North  Fork  Buffalo  Creek  near  Greensboro 
South  Fork  Buffalo  Creek  near  Greensboro 
Reedy  Fork  Creek  at   Huffine's   Mill 

near  Gibsonville 
Deep  River  near  Randleman 
Haw  River  at  High  Rock  Mill  near  Beneja 
Tar     River     near     Nashville 
Haw    River    at    Haw    River 
Catawba   Creek   at   Gastonia 
Rock   Fish   Creek   near   Fayetteville 
Lower    Little    River    at    Linden 
Contentnea    Creek   at   Hookerton 
Haw     River     near    Pittsboro 
Pigeon   River   at  Canton 
Little  Tennessee  River  at  Iotla 

STATIONS     RE-ESTABLISHED: 
South   Fork   New   River   near   Jefferosn 
West  Fork  Deep   River   near  High   Point 
Fishing    Creek    near    Enfield 
Cape    Fear    River    at    Fayetteville 
Yadkin    River    at    North    Wilkesboro 

STATIONS    DISCONTINUED: 
Sandy   Run    near    Boiling    Springs 
Catawba  Creek  at  Gastonia 
Yadkin    River   at    North    Wilkesboro 


Type  of  Station 

Date  of 
Change 

Non-recording 

7-11-28 

Recording 

7-27-28 

Recording 

8-27-28 

Recording 

8-30-28 

Recording 

9-   7-28 

Recording- 

9-   8-28 

Recording* 

10-   5-28 

Non-recording 

10-18-28 

Recording 

10-22-28 

Non-recording 

10-28-28 

Non-recording 

11-20-28 

Non-recording 

11-22-28 

Non-recording 

11-23-28 

Non-recording 

11-26-28 

Recording 

12-   6-28 

Recording" 

6-27-29 

Non-recording 

7-10-28 

Recording 

7-25-28 

Non-recording 

10-16-28 

Recording 

12-   1-28 

Non-recording 

4-12-29 

Non-recording' 

12-31-28 

Non-recording 

3-   1-29 

Non-recording 

4-10-29 

Cooperating 
Party 

Appalachian    Ele.    Pow.    Co. 
City  of  High  Point 
City  of  Greensboro 
City  of  Greensboro 

City  of  Greensboro 
City  of  Higli  Point 
City  of  Greensboro 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
Cities  of  Burlington-Graham 
City    of    Gastonia 
U.    S.    Army   Engineers 
U.    S.    Army    Engineers 
U.    S.    Army   Engineers 
U.    S.    Army   Engineers 
Champion     Fibre     Company 
U.    S.    Army   Engineers 


Appalachian   Elec.    Pow. 
City  of  High  Point 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
U.  S.  Army  Engineers 
None 


Cliffside   Mills 
City  of  Gastonia 

None 


Co. 


49  stations  were  in  operation  on  July  1,  1928 
27  were    equipped   with   recorders 
22  were    of    the    non-recording    type 
11  recording    stations    were    established. 
lO-non-recording1    stations    established. 
3  non-recording  stations  were  discontinued. 
67  stations   were    in   operation    on   June    30,    1929*. 
38  were    equipped    with    recorders. 
29  were    of   the    non-recording   type. 

*An  additional  station,  the  Nolichucky  River  at  Popular  is 
operated  in  North  Carolina  by  the  Chattanooga  Office  of  the 
U.    S.    Geological    Survey. 
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HARGETT  SUGGESTS  FISH 
CULTURE  AS  A  FINANCIAL 
AND    SPORTING    VENTURE 


Growing  fish  at  home  by  making  use  of 
natural  water  areas  or  the  construction  of 
artificial  ponds  has  been  suggested  for 
North  Carolina  farmers  and  landowners  by 
Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett  as  a 
means  of  increasing  sporting  facilities,  pro- 
viding a  source  of  food  supply,  and  im- 
proving the  value  of  property. 

" Throughout  North  Carolina,"  says  the 
Assistant  Director  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  inland  fisheries  laws 
and  regulations,  "there  are  areas  that  are 
now  unproductive  which  may  be  trans- 
formed at  a  small  cost  into  fish  ponds  and 
made  to  provide  material  returns  as  a  food 
supply  and  opportunities  for  recreation. 

"The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  seeks  to  encour- 
age the  utilization  of  natural  and  favor- 
able water  areas  existing  on  countless  farms 
in  the  State  which  at  present  time  are  be- 
ing put  to  no  use  and  many  of  which  pre- 
sent an  unsightly  appearance  that  detract 
from  the  value  of  land  and  are  harboring 
places  for  disease-communicating  insects. 

"Experiments  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  show  that  fish  pond  operations  may 
be  carried  on  successfully,  and  that  these 
ponds  may  even  be  turned  into  sound  invest- 
ments for  the  production  of  food  fish  for 
the  market. 

"One  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  suc- 
cessful pond  fish  culture  has  been  furnished 
by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Percy  Viosca,  Jr.,  director  of  fish- 
eries. A  12-acre  pond  was  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  special  attention  was  given  to 

the  employment  of  scientific  methods. 


"Brood  stock  was  placed  in  the  pond  on 
April  29,  and  when  the  water  was  drawn 
down  nine  months  later,  it  was  found  that 
the  numerical  production  waas  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000  sunfish,  bream,  and  perch; 
400,000  large-mouth  black  bass;  and  100,- 
000  crappie  and  barfish.  This  shows  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  200,000  fish  to  the 
acre. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  weight  increase 
of  fish  in  the  12-acre  pond  during  the  first 
season  was  close  to  10,000  pounds  or  near- 
ly 800  pounds  per  acre  of  water.  Mr.  Viosca 
believes,  according  to  his  report,  that  as 
much  as  a  ton  of  game  fish  per  acre  can 
be  produced  by  the  methods  of  cultivation 
which  he  employed,  if  carried  beyond  the 
first  year. 

"A  dispatch  describing  his  operations 
says,  'Mr.  Viosca's  plan  of  fish  farming  or 
'aquiculture'  is  so  simple  that  no  expert  is 
needed  to  supervise  a  project.  It  is  so  inex- 
pensive that  no  parish  or  sportsmen's  league 
chapter  can  afford  to  be  without  one.  The 
fish  do  their  own  feeding,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  provide  certain  cheap  fertiliz- 
ers, a  proper  growth  of  plant  life,  and  the 
proper  amount  and  kind  of  brood  stock.' 

"The  increase  of  young  fish  can  be  en- 
couraged greatly  by  providing  artificial 
sources  of  food,  and  their  rate  of  growth 
stimulated  by  the   same  method. 

"Small  water  feas,  about  the  size  of 
pinheads,  have  been  found  to  be  excellent 
food  for  young  fish.  These  fleas  have  been 
developed  in  the  ponds  by  means  of  fertiliz- 
ers such  as  manure  and  decayed  fish  clean- 
ings. Another  source  of  food  has  been  de- 
veloped by  placing  flood  lights  with  reflec- 
tors near  the  surface  of  the  water,  thus  at- 
tracting flies,  moths,  and  various  insects 
and  throwing  them  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

"As  the  fry  grow  to  a  larger  size,  min- 
nows and  'shiners'  may  be  stocked  to  ad- 
vantage in  a  pond.  These  will  also  feed  upon 
water  fleas  developed  by  the  fertilizers  and 
in  turn  themselves  become  food  for  the 
growing  bass   and   perch." 
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STATE  FORESTS 

Decision  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
not  to  consider  at  least  for  the  present 
the  purchase  of  lands  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  for  a  National  Forest 
should  impress  upon  people  of  the 
State  the  need  of  such  a  reservation 
in  this  section. 

Three  National  Forests  were  estab- 
lished in  the  mountain  section  years 
ago  with  the  protection  of  the  head 
waters  of  navigable  streams  as  the 
primary  purpose  to  be  served.  There 
is  no  accurate  way  of  measuring  the 
service  that  these  tracts  have  per- 
formed for  that  section,  but  they  have 
brought  results  far  beyond  the  cost 
of  establishment. 

The  McNary- Woodruff  bill  passed 
by  Congress  last  spring  provided  for 


the  acquisition  of  pinelands  of  East- 
ern United  States,  primarily  to  help 
solve  other  forestry  problems,  prom- 
inent among  which  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  scientific  forestry  practice  as 
an  example  for  landowners  in  apply- 
ing their  woodlands  to  the  most  pro- 
ductive use.  It  has  repeatedly  been 
brought  out  that  there  are  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  North  Carolina  that 
are  virtually  lying  idle,  but  which 
could  be  made  to  bring  returns  suffi- 
cient in  amount  to  add  substantially 
to  the  annual  income  of  the  State. 

Although  federal  officials  still  hold 
out  some  hope  that  they  may  again 
consider  the  establishment  of  Nation- 
al Forests  in  Eastern  North  Carolina, 
it  will  probably  be  some  time  before 
this  can  be  brought  about.  Such  a 
decision  should  act  as  a  stimulant  to- 
ward speeding  the  time  when  the 
State  shall  adopt  a  definite  State  For- 
est policy.  The  problems  that  will  be 
met  by  such  a  program  do  not  solely 
involve  financial  considerations,  but 
almost  countless  contacts  with  the 
public  welfare  and  happiness. 

At  least  a  promising  indication  that 
a  permanent  policy  of  public  land  ac- 
quisition is  being  considered  is  pro- 
vided in  the  Kerr  bill  passed  by  the 
1929  General  Assembly,  directing  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment to  make  a  study  of  "such 
lands  with  the  object  of  determining 
their  location,  condition,  ownership 
and  present  value,  and  report  to  the 
next  General  Assembly  so  that,  if  ad- 
visable, legislation  designed  to  initi- 
ate such  a  land  policy  may  be  enact- 
ed." 

Public  ownership  of  at  least  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  forest  lands  is  essen- 
tial in  order  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  natural  resources  "be 
brought  up  to  and  maintained  at  its 
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highest  productive  use  for  timber  or 
other  forest  products,  for  recreation, 
education,  stream  protection  and  oth- 
er public  benefits."  It  is  an  obligation 
that  has  been  assumed  by  many 
states,  and  North  Carolina  should 
come  into  a  realization  of  its  neces- 
sity. 


CAROLINA  CARP  INDUSTRY 
ATTRACTING  ATTENTION 
OF  MORE  FISH  DEALERS 


Marketing  of  the  carp,  considered  by 
thousands  of  North  Carolina  sportsmen  as 
a  nuisance,  appears  from  recent  develop- 
ments to  give  promise  of  development  into 
an  industry  of  some  importance  to  the  State. 

For  about  three  seasons,  this  fish  has 
been  marketed  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  from  waters  of  Eastern  North  Car- 
olina with  headquarters  of  the  new  indus- 
try at  Washington.  Taking  of  this  fish  for 
commercial  purposes  from  waters  of  this 
state  was  started  as  an  experiment  but,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  it  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  operations  are  being  ex- 
panded into  a  project  of  considerable  pro- 
portions. 

Chas.  J.  Moore,  Beaufort  County  Game 
and  Fish  Warden,  has  learned  that  Epstein 
&  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing dealers  in  live  fish  in  the  world,  has 
obtained  a  five-year  lease  for  exclusive 
fishing  privileges  in  all  waters  controlled  by 
the  New  Holland  Corp.,  owners  of  Lake 
Mattamuskeet,  which  includes  this  lake  and 
all  canals  running  through  and  from  the 
lake. 

The  company  has  built  a  storage  pond 
on  which  the  sum  of  approximately  $25,000 
has  been  expended.  It  is  also  making  other 
extensive  preparations  for  taking  and  hold- 
ing live  German  carp  for  the  market.  The 
carp  will  be  stored  in  the  pond  and  mar- 
keted as  needed. 

Recently,  another  large  firm  has  become 
interested  in  the  possibilities  of  marketing 
live  carp  in  the  larger  population  centers 
of  the  country.  A  representative  of  this 
company  has  conferred  with  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 


tion and  Development,  Fisheries  Commis- 
sioner John  A.  Nelson,  Warden  Moore 
and  others  to  sound  out  the  possibilities  of 
starting  operations  in  the  State. 

Especially  in  Eastern  Carolina,  the  carp 
has  not  previously  been  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing a  value  as  food  and  the  fish  was  gen- 
erally considered  as  worthless,  but  the  new 
industry  has  placed  the  species  in  a  new 
light.  The  discovery  of  a  demand  for  the 
fish  and  the  development  of  the  system  of 
marketing  the  fish  alive  may  create  a  great- 
er respect  for  the  carp  than  that  in  which 
it  has  been  held  before. 

All  seining  operations  by  which  the  carp 
are  taken  are  carried  out  under  the  super- 
vision of  wardens,  who  are  instructed  to 
see  that  no  game  fish  are  taken  or  destroy- 
ed. It  is  under  this  condition  that  the  De- 
partment has  given  permits  for  the  seining. 

The  carp  is  plentiful  in  the  section  where 
it  is  now  being  taken,  and  the  nature  of 
the  waters  has  made  seining  comparatively 
simple.  Other  sections  of  the  State  may  also 
be  found  to  be  profitable  for  the  operation 
of  the  industry. 


381,864  ACRES  IS  AREA 

OF  U.  S.  FORESTS  IN  STATE 


National  Forest  lands  in  North  Carolina 
up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30, 
1929,  amounted  to  381,864  acres,  according 
to  information  received  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  from  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

A  grand  total  of  382,706  acres  had  been 
approved  for  purchase  to  that  date,  leaving 
842  acres  that  had  not  been  acquired  but 
which  are  expected  to  be  added  to  the  system 
as  quickly  as  arrangements  for  their  pub- 
chase  can  -be  completed. 

Of  the  total  land  in  National  Forests  in 
the  State,  370,495  acres  were  acquired  under 
the  Weeks  Law,  and  11,369  acres,  known 
as  Olmstead  Lands,  were  transferred  from 
the  Treasury  Department  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  of  which  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  is  an  administrative  unit. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Forest 
lands  are  in  three  units,  the  Pisgah,  Nan- 
tahala,  and  Cherokee  National  Forests.  The 
two  first  named  contain  by  far  the  greater 
areas  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  third 
being  located  in  the  State. 
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STATE  GEOLOGIST  URGES 
MORE   RESEARCH  TO  AID 
INDUSTRIAL    EXPANSION 


North  Carolina  was  cited  by  State  Geol- 
ogist H.  J.  Bryson,  in  a  paper  presented 
before  the  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  in  August,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  progressiveness  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  natural  resources. 

He  held  up  the  survey  of  natural  re- 
sources and  industries  undertaken  during 
1928  and  early  this  year  as  a  specific  case 
in  which  North  Carolina  is  seeking  to  ex- 
ploit her  natural  resources  by  wisely  consid- 
ered plans  of  development.  He  said,  in  part: 
"The  continued  growth  and  prosperity  of 
the  South  will  depend  very  largely  on  what 
use  the  people  make  of  their  natural  re- 
sources. There  is  no  other  section  of  the 
country  endowed  with  a  greater  abundance 
of  resources  than  the  South.  If  used  wisely, 
these  resources  are  safe  and  permanent 
foundations  which  to  build  a  great  South. 

"Every  business  to  succeed  must  take  an 
inventory  of  its  assets  at  regular  intervals. 
The  South  today  needs  such  an  inventory. 
This  inventory  should  consist  of  two  things ; 
first,  the  natural  wealth  the  South  pos- 
sesses; and,  second,  a  digest  of  the  indus- 
tries which  are  based  for  the  most  part  on 
this  natural  wealth.  It  is  necessary  to  know 
accurately  what  we  have  in  the  form  of  raw 
materials  and  to  what  extent  these  have 
been  developed  in  order  to  determine  what 
further  steps  may  profitably  be  taken  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the  South. 

"It  is  important  to  know  what  industries 
are  needed  to  supplement  existing  industry 
as  well  as  what  new  opportunities  the  South 
affords.  It  is  equally  valuable  to  "know  what 
lines  of  production  are  over  done  in  order 
to  discourage  further  expansion  in  fields 
which  offer  little  or  no  opporunity  for  suc- 
cess. 

"Every  Southern  State  should  provide 
sufficient  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  such 
a  program.  Many  would  say  that  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  such  an  inventory  would 
be  great,  but  would  not  the  states  be  well 
repaid  in  the  end?  Last  year  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  undertook  such  a  program 
in  a  small  way  under  the  direction  of  the 


Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. The  results  of  these  investigations 
were  published  in  a  volume  entitled  "North 
Carolina  Resources  and  Industries."  It  is 
now  available  for  distribution  from  the 
above  Department.  Just  what  effect  this  in- 
formation will  have  in  securing  other  indus- 
tries for  the  State  yet  remains  to  be  seen." 
Geologist  Bryson,  in  a  comprehensive  ar- 
ray of  figures,  compared  the  resources  of  the 
South  with  those  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
He  said:  "Before  discussing  the  natural 
resources  of  the  South,  I  should  like,  first, 
to  give  a  few  figures  to  show  how  the 
South  ranks  along  certain  lines  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  United  States. 

"There  are  16,  or  one- third,  of  the  States 
classed  as  Southern  States.  These  make  up 
32  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the  United 
States  and  have  30  percent  of  the  total 
population.  The  •  latest  available  figures 
show  that  the  South  has  23  percent  of  the 
total  wealth,  14  percent  of  the  bank  de- 
posits, 50  percent  of  the  farms,  37  percent 
of  the  highways,  28  percent  of  the  timber, 
13  percent  of  the  potential  water  power,  24 
percent  of  the  developed  water  power,  29 
percent  of  imports  and  34  percent  of  ex- 
ports. 

"They  also  show  that  the  South  produces 
38  percent  of  the  farm  crops,  34  percent  of 
the  agricultural  products  (including  all 
farm  crops  and  livestock),  27  percent  of  the 
fish  products,  16  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ed products,  11  percent  of  blast  furnace 
products,  68  percent  of  the  tobacco  prod- 
ucts, 46  percent  of  the  lumber,  9  percent 
of  the  paper,  100  percent  of  naval  stores,  70 
percent  of  the  fertilizers,  and  33  percent  of 
the  mineral  products. 

"On  a  basis  of  total  population,  we  find 
the  South  has  its  share  of  farms,  agricul- 
tural products,  highways,  timber,  exports, 
farm  crops,  tobacco  products,  lumber,  naval 
stores,  fertilizer  and  mineral  products.  How- 
ever, it  falls  behind  only  in  its  share  of  the 
wealth,  bank  deposits,  potential  water  pow- 
er, developed  power  fish  products,  manufac- 
tured products,  blast  furnace  products  and 
paper  manufacture.  The  South,  then,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  very  well  balanced  district.  It 
possesses  its  share  of  more  things  pertin- 
ent to  the  general  welfare  of  the  public 
than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States." 
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SURVEY  OF  NON  UTILIZED 
WOOD    EXPECTED    FROM 
PRINTER  DURING  MONTH 


A  bulletin  bearing  the  title  "Survey  of 
Non-utilized  Wood  in  North  Carolina"  will 
soon  be  released  for  distribution  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  it  has  been 
learned  in  communications  received  by  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  who  cooperated  ac- 
tively in  the  study  upon  which  the  publica- 
tion is  based. 

It  is  believed  that  the  bulletin  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  press  in  time  for  distribu- 
tion at  the  annual  session  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Forestry  Association,  which  convenes 
on  September  12  at  Asheville.  Dr.  Axel  H. 
Oxholm,  director  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee on  Wood  Utilization,  is  expected  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  forestry  association, 
and  it  is  thought  that  he  will  make  the  book- 
let available  during  his  visit  to  the  State. 

The  survey  was  carried  out  in  North  Car- 
olina under  the  supervision  of  the  national 
committee  with  the  assistance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development. 


Rueben  V.  Robertson,  president  of  the 
Champion  Fibre  Company,  Canton,  was 
chairman  of  the  State  committee  which 
consisted  of  several  prominent  furniture 
manufacturers  and  producers  of  other  wood 
materials. 

The  direct  purpose  of  the  survey  was  to 
determine  the  quantity,  character,  and  kind 
of  non-utilized  wood  available  in  North  Car- 
olina which  might  be  employed  as  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  establishment  of  by-products 
plants,  thereby  providing  an  outlet  for  this 
previously  waste  wood  and  promoting  the 
industrial  development  of  the  State.  By  en- 
couraging the  use  of  this  waste  wood,  it  is 
believed  that  the  drain  on  standing  timber 
will  be  lessened. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  made  public 
from  the  survey  was  that  there  is  an  annual 
supply  of  some  33,000  carloads  of  these  ma- 
terials in  North  Carolina.  In  Virginia,  the 
first  State  in  which  such  a  study  was  made, 
it  was  found  that  this  supply  totals  some 
28,000  carloads.  As  a  result  of  the  Virginia 
study,  two  plants  making  use  of  these 
wastes  are  now  being  contemplated.  Fully 
as  promising  an  opportunity  exisits  in  North 
Carolina. 


Salt  water  fishing  is  good  on  the  North  Carolina  coast.  This  catch  was  taken  by  night 

fishing  near  the   causeway   between  Morehead   City   and  Beaufort.    Twenty-three   fish 

are  on  the  string,  mostly  sea  trout. 
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FISHERIES  COMMISSIONER 
DECLARES  THAT  OYSTER 
SUPPLY    HAS    INCREASED 


A  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  laws  and  regulations  is  pre- 
sented in  the  increase  of  oysters  on  North 
Carolina  bottoms  today.  Capt.  John  A.  Nel- 
son, Fisheries  Commissioner  declares  in  re- 
viewing the  operations  of  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development. 

This  satisfactory  condition  has  been 
brought  about,  according  to  Captain  Nelson, 
through  the  protection  of  the  industry  by 
establishing  seasons  during  which  undis- 
turbed natural  reproduction  may  be  car- 
ried on,  regulation  of  the  size  of  the  bi- 
value  that  may  be  taken,  and  the  planting 
of  new  bottoms  with  oysters. 

Moreover,  the  oyster  industry  has  been 
found  to  offer  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
development  of  any  branch  of  commercial 
fisheries.  The  potentialities  of  the  North 
Carolina  oyster  trade  may  be  realized  more 
fully  when  it  is  brought  out  that  only  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  bottoms 
that  are  capable  of  producing  the  bivalve 
is  now  stocked.  These  bottoms  are  as  free 
of  pollution  as  any  in  America. 

Not  only  has  the  Division  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  worked  toward  the  conservation 
and  development  of  the  supply  of  oysters, 
but  it  has  guarded  the  industry  against 
the  damaging  effects  of  unwarranted  pro- 
paganda, and  has,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State 
Department  of  Health  and  other  agencies, 
been  a  leading  factor  in  reestablishing  a 
market  for  this  seafood  that  at  one  time 
dropped  to  a  low  ebb.  Today,  one  of  its 
most  important  duties  is  to  safeguard  the 
market  and  protect  the  public  by  the  abso- 
lute assurance  that  only  the  most  whole- 
some quality  of  this  seafood  is  offered  for 
sale. 

Describing  the  inauguration  of  the 
commercial  fisheries  administration,  Cap- 
tain Nelson  says: 

"When  the  Fisheries  Commission,  now  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
was  established  in  1915  and  a  survey  of  its 


assets  was  taken,  it  was  found  that  the 
oyster  business  offered  the  greatest  possi- 
bilities for  development  of  any  branch  of 
the  fishing  industry.  It  was  discovered  that 
we  possessed  great  abundance  of  suitable 
bottoms  to  grow  oysters  and  that  the  waters 
that  covered  these  bottoms  were  as  free  of 
pollution  as  any  in  America. 

"The  State  Legislature  was  asked  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  be  used  in  purchasing 
seed  oysters  and  oyster  shells  for  planting 
purposes.  As  a  result  of  these  yearly 
plantings  and  certain  safeguards  that  were 
placed  about  the  industry,  more  oysters  are 
to  be  found  on  our  bottoms  today  than  when 
the  Fisheries  Commission  was  established. 
It  stands  to  reason  this  should  be  the  case, 
because  there  has  been  planted  in  each  bien- 
nium  from  a  few  thousand  bushels  of  oys- 
ters and  shells  to  more  than  1,400,000  bush- 
els in  1923-24. 

"After  the  planting  was  completed  a  clos- 
ed season  for  two  and  one-half  years  was 
put  on,  prohibiting  oystermen  from  work- 
ing the  bottoms  just  planted.  If  these  pre- 
cautionary measures  had  not  been  taken 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oyster  sup- 
ply would  have  been  depleted  and  this 
phase  of  the  fishing  industry  been  gravely 
threatened." 

Captain  Nelson  continues  his  discussion 
of  the  service  performed  for  the  oyster  in- 
dustry by  showing  how  the  Department  took 
the  lead  in  reconstructing  the  industry  after 
the  bottom  had  dropped  from  the  market 
in  1924  because  of  an  unwarranted  typhoid 
scare. 

"To  reestablish  these  markets  we  have 
been  giving  the  consuming  public  the  assur- 
ance that  they  have  been  getting  shellfish 
from  approved  beds  only,  and  they  have 
been  handled  and  shipped  under  the  best 
of  sanitary  conditions.  Bacteriological  exam- 
inations are  made  on  the  shellfish  beds,  the 
water  is  examined  with  care,  the  houses 
assure  cleaniness,  and  the  finished  products 
of  the  plants  are  examined  to  give  a  final 
assurance  to  the  consumer. 

"The  water  used  in  the  houses  is  examin- 
ed with  care,  the  food  handlers  in  the 
houses  are  given  a  strict  medical  examina- 
tion, and  lastly,  the  shellfish  on  the  markets 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  are  inspected 
by  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  also  by  the  various  officials  of 
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the  State  Dairy  and  Food  Inspectors  Asso- 
ciation." 

With  the  sanitary  aspects  handled  effici- 
ently and  completely,  Captain  Nelson  sees 
a  new  point  to  be  emphasized — the  extension 
of  "oyster  farming"  or  the  planting  of  ad- 
ditional bottoms  not  now  producing  shell- 
fish. Upon  this  factor,  he  adds,  depends  the 
growth  of  the  industry,  to  a  large  extent. 

"Varied  have  been  the  efforts  to  build 
this  industry  up  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
our  efforts  will  meet  with  success  if  pri- 
vately owned  oyster  beds  will  only  become 
more  general,"  says  Captain  Nelson.  To 
awaken  our  citizens  to  the  great  necessity 
of  private  oyster  farming  is  the  main  task 
facing  the  Commission  from  the  members  of 
the  Board  to  the  individual  inspectors." 


STREAM  GAGING  STATION 

ERECTED  ON  HAW  RIVER 


Installation  of  a  new  stream  gaging  sta- 
tion on  the  Haw  River  near  Moores  bridge 
on  State  highway  No.  90  between  Raleigh 
and  Pittsboro,  which  was  started  in  Aug- 
ust, will  give  a  complete  record  of  flow  from 


the  headwaters  of  the  stream  to  the  new 
site. 

The  installation  of  the  station  is  under 
the  direction  of  L.  J.  Hall,  engineer  of  the 
Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  working  with  the  district  of- 
fice of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  at 
Asheville. 

The  structure  will  have  a  concrete  type 
shelter  house  about  30  feet  in  height  and 
will  be  equipped  with  a  continuous  auto- 
matic gaging  instrument.  Cost  of  the  project 
will  amount  to  approximately  $800,  and 
about  $400  in  operating  expenses  will  be 
required  annually. 

Expenses  of  the  station  are  being  borne 
by  the  U.  S.  Army  Engineers  to  meet  the 
demand  for  information  in  connection  with 
power,  flood  and  navigation  studies,  and 
the  data  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  stream  pollution, 
drainage,  water  power,  and  flood  studies. 

Other  recording  stations  on  the  river  are 
located  below  the  bridge  at  the  town  of 
Haw  River  and  near  the  m»uth  of  Reedy 
Fork  creek  above  the  Rockingham-Guilford 
line. 


This  photograph  shoivs  the  plant  of  the  Norwood   Brick    Company,    Norwood,    N.    C, 

where  60,000  flash-face  brick  are   made  daily.  Brick  production  is  enjoying   a  rapid 

growth  in  North  Carolina  and  is  one  of  the  major  mineral  industries. 
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GOVERNMENT  WILL  NOT 
PURCHASE  FOREST  LAND 
IN  EASTERN  PART  STATE 


With  a  report  from  R.  Y.  Stuart,  Chief 
Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  to  of- 
ficials of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  on  the  failure  of  investi- 
gators of  the  Federal  agency  to  find  areas 
suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Forest  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  at  prices 
in  line  with  requirements  of  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service,  hopes  for  an  early  National 
Forest  in  the  section  have  diminished. 

The  last  investigation  of  lands  for  a  Na- 
tional Forest  purchase  unit,  Mr.  Stuart  re- 
vealed, was  carried  out  in  sandhill  areas  in 
Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland  counties. 
Representatives  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice, continued  Mr.  Stuart,  found  soil 
values  in  excess  of  $10  an  acre — "far  too 
high  to  justify  consideration  for  forestry 
purposes." 

Foresters  ffom  Washington,  the  letter 
continued,  had  searched  farther  east  for 
suitable  lands  for  National  Forest  purposes, 
but  did  not  find  areas  that  "meet  our  ad- 
ministrative conditions  and  satisfy  Nation- 
al Forest  standards." 

"The  chief  difficulties/'  Mr.  Stuart  sets 
forth,  "are  excessive  proportions  of  extreme- 
ly low  grade  or  waste  land  in  the  pocosons; 
the  small  and  scattered  nature  of  the  pine 
land,  there  being  only  a  few  sections  where 
these  lands  are  not  well  interspersed  with 
farms ;  the  timber  right  on  much  of  the  pine 
land,  particularly  in  Columbus  County;  high 
soil  values,  while  quite  recently  the  pur- 
chase of  land  by  a  paper  company  within 
one  of  the  proposed  units  which  seemed  to 
offer  excellent  prospects,  has  entirely  elimi- 
nated that  section  from  consideration. 

"The  productivity  of  the  pocoson  lands  is 
so  low  that  at  the  present  time  there  seems 
no  justification  for  considering  them  as  ac- 
tive forest  land  capable  of  contributing  ma- 
terially to  the  timber  supply.  They  should 
be  regarded  essentially  as  waste  lands,  al- 
though there  is  a  possibility  that  at  some 
future  time  their  development  as  forest 
properties  might  be  justified. 

The  conclusion  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice   to    suspend,   temporarily,    the    idea    of 


establishing  a  National  Forest  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  should  not,  however,  Mr. 
Stuart  declares,  be  taken  as  a  final  conclu- 
sion that  it  signifies  the  final  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  creating  such  a  reserve  in 
the  section. 

"This  conclusion,"  he  continues,  "and  the 
discontinuance  of  field  examinations  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  final  abandonment 
of  this  field.  We  will  keep  the  pine  belt  of 
North  Carolina  in  our  ultimate  forest  pur- 
chase program  and  should  economic  con- 
ditions change  so  that  participation  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  solving  the  forest 
problems  of  the  region  appear  feasible  or 
necessary,  we  will  renew  our  efforts  to  lo- 
cate  suitable  purchase  units   therein." 


SEPTEMBER  AFFORDS  BIG 

DIVERSITY  IN  SEAFOODS 


With  most  species  of  food  fish,  except 
those  that  migrate  into  the  rivers  and 
streams  of  the  State  during  spawning  sea- 
sons, September's  choice  of  North  Carolina 
food  fish  is  perhaps  not  exceeded  by  any 
other  month. 

For  the  second  month  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  five-year  closed  season,  the  North 
Carolina  diamond-back  terrapin  is  available 
to  those  with  Epicurean  tastes.  This  little 
animal  is  considered  by  many  the  choicest 
of  all  seafoods. 

Food  fish  in  season  and  obtainable  from 
North  Carolina  waters  during  the  month 
are  as  follows :  Speckled  Trout,  Gray  Trout, 
Croakers,  Spots,  Flounders,  Corned  Herring, 
Sea-bass,  Drum,  Blue-fish,  Mackerel,  Mullets 
(Fresh  and  Corned),  and  Shrimp. 

Still  about  a  month  and  a  half  remains 
before  oyster  season  will  be  open  and  later 
in  the  year  before  escallops  become  avail- 
able for  the  market,  making  September  an 
"off  season"  for  the  principal  varieties  of 
shellfish.  The  following,  however,  are  in  sea- 
son and  may  be  obtained :  Clams,  Soft  Shell 
Crabs,  Crab  Meat,  and  Diamond-back  Ter- 
rapins. 

By  calling  for  North  Carolina  seafoods, 
the  residents  of  this  State  can  assist  to  de- 
velop an  industry  that  utilizes  one  of  the 
most  important  resources  of  the  common- 
wealth. 
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MERCHANTS  COOPERATE 

IN  STATISTICAL  SERVICE 


Merchants  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  ac- 
cording to  Park  Mathewson,  statistician  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  are  as  eager  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  statistical  service  being 
developed  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  the  Fifth  District  as  those 
of  other  sections  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Mathewson  returned  recently  from  a 
tour  of  a  number  of  leading  trade  centers 
of  Eastern  Carolina  including  Wilmington, 
New  Bern,  Elizabeth  City,  Kinston,  Golds- 
boro,  Greenville,  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount,  and 
others  to  confer  with  general  merchants  in 
regard  to  their  participation  in  the  ser- 
vice which  has  been  arranged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  trade  conditions. 

Previously,  the  statistician  had  visited 
various  Piedmont  and  Western  North  Caro- 
lina merchandising  centers  and  the  State 
convention  of  the  N.  C.  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion at  Hickory  where  he  received  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  plans  of  the  Department 
to  promote  statistical  service  for  merchants. 

State  merchants,  as  a  result  of  the  activi- 


ties of  the  Department,  Mr.  Mathewson 
avers,  will  gain  free  access  to  reliable  sta- 
tistics of  sales,  stocks  and  receivables  which 
should  prove  valuable  in  sales  comparisons 
and  future  buying  and  financing  operations. 
This  plan,  he  declares,  is  only  one  of  the 
angles  of  cooperation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment with  the  commercial,  or  distribution, 
interests  of  the  State  to  be  approved  by  Di- 
rector J.  W.  Harrelson. 


THOUSANDS  ARE  FINDNG 

RECREATION  AT  TOWERS 


Forest  fire  lookout  towers  are  providing 
recreation  centers  and  observation  points 
for  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and  visit- 
ors from  other  States  as  well  as  sound  in- 
vestments in  the  control  of  the  most  per- 
sistent enemy  of  the  woodlands. 

According  to  a  summary  of  registration 
books  kept  at  the  towers,  2;222  persons  view- 
ed "North  Carolina  from  the  air"  atop  eight 
of  these  structures  in  the  past  six  months. 
In  addition  to  the  residents  of  North  Car- 
olina who  climbed  the  towers,  173  persons 
from  other  states  visited  these  structures. 
Twenty-two  states  were  represented  among 
the  visitors. 


Croatan  Lighthouse  in  Croatan  Sound  is  one  of  many  beacons  maintained  by  the  U.  S. 

Lighthouse  Service   for   the   protection   of   commerce    in   the   North   Carolina   sounds. 

Photograph  by  Victor  Meekins,  Manteo. 
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FORESTRY  FIELD  FORCE 
HOLDS  CONFERENCE  TO 
IMPROVE  ORGANIZATION 


An  essential  feature  of  an  efficient  and 
smoothly  working  forest  fire  protective 
force  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  latest 
theories  and  practices  that  have  proved  suc- 
cessful elsewhere.  An  inter-change  of  ideas 
is  always  helpful  to  the  individuals  in  any 
organization. 

To  bring  about  these  objectives,  a  forest 
fire  control  conference  was  held  at  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  August  27,  28,  and  29.  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  presided  and  Assist- 
ant Forester  C.  H.  Flory  opened  the  pro- 
gram with  an  explanation  of  the  object  of 
the  conference  and  a  review  of  the  accomp- 
lishments since  the  last  meeting  at  Black 
Mountain. 

Visiting  speakers  were  allotted  the  first 
morning  of  the  conference.  Those  on  the 
program   for   the    morning    included      Fred 


Morrell,  chief  of  public  relations,  U.  S. 
Forest  Service;  A.  B.  Hastings,  Chief  of 
State  Cooperation,  U.  S.  Forest  Service; 
Carl  I.  Peterson,  Assistant  State  Forester 
of  Tennessee;  A.  A.  Wood,  supervisor,  Nan- 
tahala  National  Forest. 

Talks  were  made  in  the  afternoon  by  H. 
M.  Curran,  forester,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Dr.  J.  V.  Hofmann,  dean,  School 
of  Forestry,  State  College;  R.  W.  Graeber, 
extension  forester,  State  College;  and  Paul 
Kelly.  Division  of  Public  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

The  second  and  third  days  of  the  con- 
ference were  given  over  to  the  field  force 
of  the  Division  of  Forestry  with  the  fol- 
lowing District  Foresters  and  Chief  Forest 
Wardens  appearing  on  the  program:  W.  K. 
Beichler,  Asheville;  L.  A.  Carter,  Windsor; 
A.  D.  Folweiler,  New  Bern;  W.  L.  Noth- 
stein,  Lenoir;  W.  C.  Hammerle,  Wilming- 
ton; W.  A.  Peterson,  Fayetteville;  C.  H. 
Hearn,  Teachy;  C.  N.  Mease,  Black  Moun- 
tain; J.  P.  Stepp,  Lenoir;  T.  R.  McMillan, 
Fayetteville;  F.  L.  Hooker,  New  Bern;  J. 
R.  Miller,  Windsor. 


Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent  on  developing  one  of  the  most  modern  plants  in 
America  for  Duke  University.  The  new  campus  is  located  on  a  5,000-acre  tract  near 
Durham.  This  is  a  view  of  the  magnificent  hospital  and  medical  building.  The  building 
is  a  demonstration  of  the  attractiveness  of  North  Carolina  building  stone,  materials 
for  the  structure  being  quarried  only  a  few  miles  away  in  Orange  County. 
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CLIMATE  DESCRIPTION 

BRINGS  NEW  RESIDENT 


A  resident  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  writing  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment for  information  regarding  the 
climate  of  North  Carolina,  has  found  con- 
ditions so  nearly  reaching  his  ideal  that  he 
has  signified  his  intention  of  coming  to  the 
State  as  quickly  as  he  can  make  arrange- 
ments. 

Information  which  the  inquirer  desired 
was  set  forward  so  fully  and  attractively  by 
Thorndike  Saville,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering, 
that  it  prompted  the  following  letter: 

"I  greatly  appreciate  your  kindness.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  had  an  intense  longing 
to  come  to  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  feeling 
akin  to  homesickness.  I  feel  as  though  I  be- 
longed there,  and  I  regret  that  I  have 
delayed  so  long." 


NATIVE   TAR    HEELS   ARE 
INVITED  TO  RETURN  HOME 
TO    OBSERVE    PROGRESS 


By  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1929  and  a  proclamation  of  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner,  the  period  of  October  12-19, 
1929,  has  been  set  aside  as  Home-coming 
for  all  former  residents  of  North  Carolina 
living  elsewhere. 

A  Central  Committee,  named  in  the  leg- 
islative resolution,  is  functioning  toward 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  return  of 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  State  living 
abroad  on  what  is  believed  to  be  the  larg- 
est scale  ever  attempted  in  the  country. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  explains 
the  purposes  of  the  celebration  as  follows: 
"The  week  of  October  14  to  19,  1929,  which 
will  be  the  week  of  the  nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  North  Carolina  State  Fair, 
is  hereby  officially  designated  as  "North 
Carolina  Home-Coming  Week"  and  during 
this  week  all  native  sons  and  daughters  of 
North  Carolina  who  now  reside  in  other 
commonwealths  are  hereby  invited  to  re- 
turn to  their  former  home  towns  and  cities 
and  neighborhoods  and  join  with  their  form- 
er neighbors  and  friends  in  the  celebration 
of  "North  Carolina  Home-Coming  Week" 
and  to  visit  the  exhibit  of  North  Carolina 
products  and  resources  as  shown  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Fair  during  the  week. 

"One  day  during  the  1929  State  Fair 
shall  be  officially  known  as  'Dedication  Day' 
when  the  buildings  and  grounds  shall  be 
formally  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
State  with  ceremonies  directed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  this  State  and  that  the  President 


of  the  United  States  is  hereby  formally  in- 
vited to  be  present  on  that  occasion  and 
bring  the  greetings  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  this  Commonwealth  and  that  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  here- 
by formally  invited  to  attend  during  at  least 
one  day  of  the  Fair  to  bring  the  greetings 
of  Northern  States  to  our  own  State  .  .  . 

Elaborate  plans  mapped  out  by  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  include  local  celebrations  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  State  for  returning 
natives.  Local  ceremonies  are  scheduled  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  October  12  and  13. 
Many  counties  have  organized  their  com- 
mittees and  are  preparing  a  series  of  wel- 
coming events  for  the  home-comers. 

Central  Home-coming  will  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Fair  at  Raleigh 
which  extends  through  the  week  set  aside 
for  the  celebration.  A  program  committee 
is  arranging  a  schedule  of  speakers  for 
each  day  through  the  week  at  the  Fair 
Grounds.  These  speakers  will  be  chosen  from 
among  the  most  prominent  native  Tar 
freels  now  residing  in  other  States.  A  fea- 
ture of  this  program  will  be  the  dedication 
of  the  Fair  Grounds. 

Invitations  for  Home-coming  have  been 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  are  being 
mailed  out  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  Every  resident  of 
North  Carolina  is  called  upon  to  supply  the 
name  of  a  relative  or  friend  who  has  gone 
out  of  the  State  in  order  that  a  personal  in- 
vitation may  be  sent  to  urge  his  return  for 
Home-coming.  These  names  should  be  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A.  Hamilton  Wood,  consulting  mining  en- 
gineer of  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson,  pre- 
dicts that  the  importance  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  copper  producing  State  will  be 
increased  in  the  near  future.  Geologist  Bry- 
son has  drawn  considerable  attention  lately 
to  the  copper  deposits  of  North  Carolina, 
both  within  the  State  and  all  over  the  na- 
tion. 


CAROLINA  FUR  INDUSTRY, 
DESPITE  GREAT  DECLINE, 
STILL    SUPPORTS    MANY 


Note:  This  article  was  prepared  by  J.  L. 
Rawls,  of  the  North  Carolina  Hide  and  Fur 
Co.,  of  Rocky  Mount,  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  with  the  idea  of  drawing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  fur  industry  of 
North  Carolina.  Because  of  its  length  and 
the  demand  of  other  items,  this  will  ap- 
pear in  two  editions  of  this  publication. 

The  annual  fur  crop  of  North  Carolina  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  over  one  million  dol- 
lars (see  figures  below)  to  the  trappers  and 
hunters  of  the  State.  The  taking  of  fur  ani- 
mals for  their  pelts  is  one  of  the  more  im- 
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portant  vocations  of  many  thousands  of  our 
citizens  during  the  winter  months.  The  fur 
industry  is  a  very  important  one  not  alone 
to  the  trapper,  buyer,  dealer  and  garment 
manufacturer  but  to  the  people  of  the  State 
in  general. 

Unfortunately  this  State  has  not  hereto- 
fore required  trappers,  hunters,  or  fur  deal- 
ers to  make  reports  of  their  take  and  pur- 
chases of  raw  furs,  consequently,  we  have 
no  authentic  record  of  the  quantities  and 
value  of  our  annual  raw  fur  catch  or  take, 
but  basing  our  estimate  on  the  reports  re- 
ceived from  several  thousand  hunters  and 
trappers  who  bought  hunting  license  and 
made  such  reports  for  the  1927-28  season, 
and  on  information  received  from  and  re- 
ports submitted  by  some  of  the  largest  fur 
dealers  in  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
1927-28  season  take  would  comprise  about 
as  follows: 

Species  Quantity       Value 

Raccoons  59,240     $  355,440 

Opossums  450,000         405,000 

Minks        .    24,320         304,000 

Muskrats   68,280  81,936 

Grey  Foxes  16,460  65,840 

Skunks     7,170  10,755 

Weasels 3,000  3,000 

Otters  500  12,500 

Wild  Cats   1,000  1,000 

629,970    $1,239,471 

It  is  estimated  that  directly  and  indirect- 
ly the  raw  fur  industry  contributes  to  the 
employment  and  support  of  over  one  thou- 
sand families  in  this  State  in  addition  to 
the  thousands  who  receive  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  annual  income  or  living  from 
the  skins  of  fur-bearing  animals  taken  dur- 
ing the  raw  fur  season.  Although  it  has 
long  been  known  that  North  Carolina  is 
rich  in  fish  and  game,  it  has  only  been  in 
the  last  few  years  that  its  people  have  be- 
gun to  realize  the  commercial  importance 
and  value  of  the  fur-bearing  animals  in  this 
State,  and  to  take  any  steps  towards  the 
promotion  and  protection  of  one  of  its  most 
important  natural  resources  and  industries 
of  wealth. 

The  cry  for  protection  and  promotion  of 
our  fur  bearing  animals  has  at  last  been 
heard  and  heeded  by  some  of  our  able  and 
efficient  statesmen,  and  the  promotion  and 
protection  of  this  important  industry  and 
source  of  wealth  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, which  Department  will  no  doubt, 
handle  the  matter  as  it  should  be  handled. 

The  need  for  such  work  is  obvious  to  all 
that  are  familiar  in  the  least  degree  with 
the  rate  at  which  our  wild  game  is  being 


exterminated.  For  those  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  facts,  it  can  be  said  that 
until  two  years  ago  our  State  was  one  of 
the  few  States  that  did  not  have  any  closed 
seasons  on  fur -bearing  animals  or  any  laws 
for  the  protection  of  such  animals,  which 
is,  in  a  large  measure,  responsible  for  the 
fast  diminishing  supply  of  our  fur  bearers. 
Unless  the  fur  animals  are  rigidly  con- 
served, unless  proper  laws  are  enacted  for 
their  protection  during  the  reproduction  pe- 
riods, unless  suitable  habitats  and  marsh 
areas  are  preserved,  unless  those  who  take 
these  animals  in  their  traps  and  those  who 
deal  in  the  pelts,  recognize  the  soundness 
of  open  and  close  seasons,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  most  of  our  fur  animals 
will  be  exterminated,  and  furs  worn  only  by 
the  well-to-do.  It  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  great  commercial  importance  of  our  fur 
animal  fauna,  and  to  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  supply,  as  well  as  to 
give  those  interested  a  life  history  of  the 
several  species  of  mammals  that  go  to  make 
up  the  fur  animal  fauna  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  this  present  bulletin  has  been 
prepared  for  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion. 

The  taking  of  furs  for  clothing  and  the 
trading  in  pelts  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest 
industry  in  the  world.  This  activity  goes 
back  many  thousand  of  years  into  the  dim 
reaches  of  the  Stone  Age  when  the  cave 
man,  crude  hatchet  or  club  in  hand,  killed 
the  beasts  of  the  field  so  that  he  and  his 
family  could  have  covering  during  the  rig- 
orous seasons  of  the  year,  and  one  may  be 
safe  in  claiming  that  the  Neanderthal  Wo- 
man was  the  first  to  choose  the  handsomest 
pelt  for  keeping  her  flesh  warm  and  for  en- 
hancing her  physical  charms. 

Aside  from  being  the  oldest  industry 
known  to  mankind,  the  taking  of  furs  has 
been  instrumental,  as  has  no  other  factor, 
in  the  advancement  of  the  world  and  its 
people.  On  the  North  American  continent, 
the  Eskimos  and  the  Indians  of  the  far 
north,  the  savages  of  the  central  part  of 
the  continent,  as  well  as  the  aborigines 
of  the  Gulf  Coast,  used  furs  as  a  covering 
to  keep  their  flesh  protected  from  the  pierc- 
ing winds  and  bitter  colds  of  the  winter 
months. 

No  other  industry  of  North  America, 
whether  agricultural,  mineral,  or  forest  has 
been  the  origin  of  such  wealth  as  has  the 
fur  industry.  Before  the  forest  trees  were 
leveled,  before  an  acre  of  ground  was  cul- 
tivated, before  a  mine  was  opened,  the  fur 
animals  were  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
hardy  pioneers,  whether  they  landed  on 
Plymouth  Rock,  settled  Maryland,  fought 
the  snow  and  ice  of  Hudson  Bay,  or  served 
under  Iberville  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that 
Louisiana  might  be  founded. 

The  demand  for  the  furs  in  the  Old 
World  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
rapid   colonization   of   North   America,   and 
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the  catch  of  the  Indians,  eagerly  bartered 
by  the  first  traders,  formed  the  first  wealth 
of  the  New  World  that  was  freighted  over 
the  inland  waters  of  the  new  land  and 
over  the  ocean  to  Europe. 

No  other  natural  resource  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  has  been  as  productive  over 
so  long  a  period  as  a  source  of  wealth  as 
has  the  fur  of  the  animals  nature  to  our 
land.  And  the  income  received  by  the  peo- 
ple for  these  furs  has  increased  approxi- 
mately 300  percent  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  The  increase  being  almost  regular 
and  on  the  basis  of  10  to  20  percent  an- 
nually except  for  the  period  right  after  the 
late  war.  And  better  still — prospects  are 
bright  for  a  continuation  of  an  increased 
income  from  this  source,  if  and  provided, 
this  source,  if  and  provided,  this  industry 
is  given  the  proper  support  and  protection. 

We  find  now  that  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  up  to  1927  we  had  no  law  to  pro- 
hibit the  taking  of  fur-bearing  animals  out 
of  season  (when  the  furs  are  practically 
worthless)  and  because  a  large  majority  of 
the  sportsmen  of  the  State,  either  for  lack 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  or  for  lack  of 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  furs,  ap- 
proximately one  half  of  the  furs  taken  prior 
to  1927  were  unprime,  and  that  on  account 
of  being  unprime,  one  half  of  the  annual 
catch  of  furs  were  sold  at  one  fourth  of 
their  true  value.  This  means  that  the  people 
of  this  State  were  wasting  approximately 
$375,000  of  the  fur  catch  annually.  For  the 
information  of  the  reader  and  the  public, 
we  offer  this  explanation  to  show  how  the 
above  loss  is  arrived  at,  viz:  All  furs  taken 
in  this  climate  prior  to  November  15th  and 
after  February  15th  (except  muskrats  taken 
after  Feb.  15th  and  prior  to  April  1st)  are 
unprime,  and  have  to  be  sold  for  from 
35  to  90  percent  less  than  prime  furs.  The 
actual  price  between  the  35  and  90  percent 
reduction  from  prime  fur  prices,  depending 
upon  how  early  or  how  late  before  or  after 
Nov.  15th  or  Feb.  15th  the  furs  are  taken. 
Nature  so  provides  that  as  the  weather  be- 
comes colder  the  furs  on  fur-bearers  grow 
longer  and  heavier,  and  as  the  weather  be- 
comes warmer,  the  furs  grow  shorter  and 
thinner.  Nature  provides  also  that  the  re- 
production period  for  fur-bearing  animals 
begins  after  the  prime  season  for  the  furs. 
The  breeding  season  for  most  of  our  fur- 
bearing  animals  begins  in  January  and  the 
reproduction  period  begins  about  March  1st.. 
Hence  a  closed  season  on  fur-bearers  from 
February  15th  to  November  15th. 

The  principal  object  of  conservation, 
whether  of  fur  bearers  or  other  forms  of 
wild  life  should  be  "Conservation  with  use." 
It  should  involve  a  comparison  of  sporting 
and  commercial  values  that  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  has  been  insufficiently  considered 
and  even  now  this  comparison  is  regarded 
with  more  fear  than  understanding  by  some 
game  enthusiasts.  The  sportsmen  should  be 
willing  to  leave  such  wild  game  as     that 


which  has  a  much  higher  commercial  value 
than  food  value  to  the  trapper.  Any  con- 
flict of  interest  between  sportsmen,  trap- 
pers, and  fur  traders  uselessly  wastes  both 
time  and  energy.  The  groups  should  work 
out  their  problems  together  and  present  a 
united  front  in  urging  legislation  concern- 
ing conservation.  The  drainage  of  swamps 
and  lakes  where  ducks  abound  affects  the 
habitat  of  the  Muskrat;  forest  fires  de- 
stroy fur  animals  as  well  as  game;  and 
polluted  waters  destroy  the  food  and  starve 
the  animals.  Where  there  is  laxity  in  the 
enforcement  of  game  laws  the  situation  is 
worse  with  respect  to  fur  animals. 

We  quote  below  copy  of  that  part  of  a 
Bulletin  which  refers  to  conservation  of 
fur-bearing  animals — issued  recently  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C,  viz:  "Fur  animals  are  too  generally 
looked  upon  as  Vermin'  to  be  killed  on 
sight.  Any  living  thing  may  at  times  from 
the  standpoint  of  certain  individuals  be 
placed  in  the  category  of  vermin.  The  poul- 
try, pheasant,  and  quail-eating  Skunks, 
Raccoons,  and  Opossums  are  rare,  though 
their  deeds  have  been  heralded  far  and 
wide  and  their  names  have  become  notor- 
ious. Because  Skunks  break  up  raccoon 
hunting  parties,  authorities  in  one  State 
wanted  to  exterminate  them  regardless  of 
their  value  to  agriculture  and  to  the  fur 
trade.  Last  year  a  few  Minks  were  led 
astray  by  unbalanced  nature,  making  their 
headquarters  on  a  game  farm  in  a  middle 
western  State,  where  they  killed  a  large 
number  of  pheasants.  The  sins  of  these  ma- 
rauding Minks  were  visited  on  the  heads 
of  the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  the 
entire  Mink  family.  As  a  consequence  the 
State  undertook  extermination  measures 
placing  a  State-wide  open  season  for  one 
year  on  Minks.  The  fact  that  Minks  have 
no  such  opportunities  under  natural  con- 
ditions was  completely  ignored,  as  well  as 
the  equally  important  fact  that  there  was 
no  excuse  for  permitting  the  Minks  to  do 
so  much  damage  on  a  game  farm  before 
repressive  measures  there  were  undertak- 
en." 

The  supply  of  the  so-called  "vermin"  fur 
bearers  has  diminished  and  continues  to  di- 
minish rapidly.  Some  other  cause  for  the 
decreasing  supply  of  game,  where  it  is  de- 
creasing, seems  to  be  in  order.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  we  cannot  be  sure  of  the 
facts,  so  that  the  best  course  is  to  play 
safe  lest  we  destroy  what  is  more  valuable 
than  what  we  save.  Before  any  species  of 
fur  animal  is  condemned,  extensive  and 
protracted  studies  of  stomach  contents 
should  be  made  over  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory. Fur-bearing  animals  are  a  natural  re- 
source worthy  to  be  perpetuated,  and  ev- 
ery effort  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the 
economic  status  of  any  species  before  legis- 
lation is  enacted  for  or  against  it. 

(To  Be  Continued)       t    , 
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RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 

AT  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
AT  RALEIGH,  AUGUST  27. 


WHEREAS,  The  American  Legion  has  always  fostered  and 
encouraged  the  upbuilding  of  our  Nation  and  our  State  and 
the  conservation  and  development  of  influences  and  resources 
that  are  for  the  benefit  of  our  people, 

AND  WHEREAS,  we  feel  and  believe  that,  due  to  ad- 
vancing civilization  and  modern  industrial  development,  that 
great  inroads  are  being  made  in  the  forest  and  streams  and 
wild  life  of  our  State,  and  that  this  is  a  valuable  resource 
that  we  can  ill  afford  to  have  depleted  and  perhaps  wiped  out 
entirely, 

AND  WHEREAS,  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  this  outdoor 
life,  with  its  health-building  recreation  of  hunting,  fishing, 
camping  and  hiking  would  tend  to  deprive  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  and  the  State  of  a  valuable  form  of  outdoor  sport  that 
is  a  builder  of  character,  self-reliance,  initiative  and  manliness, 
all  valuable  attributes  in  the  manhood  of  the  Nation  and  State 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  national  emergency, 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that,  The  Department 
recommends  a  program  of  reforestation,  conservation  and 
sembled  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  August  25-27,  1929,  endorses  and 
recommends  a  program  of  reforestation,  conversation  and 
restoration  of  wild  life  in  North  Carolina  and  commends  to 
each  individual  post  in  this  Department  that  its  members  in- 
terest themselves  in  some  phase  of  this  work  for  the  benefit  of 
their  own  community  and  the  State  at  large,  sponsoring  Post 
activities  in  conservation  and  restoration  and  cooperation 
with  all  worthy  agencies  now  striving  for  the  same  end.  The 
North  Carolina  Department  of  the  American  Legion  also 
hereby  endorses  the  policy  of  establishment  of  an  adequate 
system  of  State  Parks,  Forests,  and  Game  Refuges  in  order 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  in  places  of  outstanding  scenic 
beauty,  historic  significance,  economic  values,  recreational 
facilities,  and  other  values  that  are  a  part  of  the  great  out-of- 
doors  may  be  preserved. 
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HOME-COMING  PROCLAMATION 

By 
GOVERNOR  O.  MAX  GARDNER 

WHEREAS,  The  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century  has  made  an  astounding  record  of  progress  which 
should  now  be  reviewed  by  our  citizens  and  made  known  to  all  inter- 
ested Americans.  Not  in  a  spirit  of  pride  or  boasting  should  this  be 
done  but  in  a  spirit  of  thanksgiving,  aspiration,  and  dedication  to  the 
far  greater  tasks  that  lie  yet  ahead  of  us.  We  must  make  "That  which 
we  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  we  yet  shall  do."  And 

WHEREAS,  in  this  spirit  the  last  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina provided  for  the  State-wide  observance  of  the  week  of  October 
14-19  as  "North  Carolina  Home-Coming  Week"  with  the  request  that 
all  native  sons  and  daughters  of  North  Carolina  now  residing  outside 
the  State  be  invited  to  return  that  week  and  participate  in  a  great 
State  home-coming  celebration  at  the  State  capital  and  in  local  cele- 
brations in  every  progressive  county  of  the  State  where  such  meetings 
can  be  arranged  for. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  0.  Max  Gardner,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  in 
accordance  with  this  act  of  the  Legislature,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  October  14-19  as  "North  Carolina  Home-Coming  Week,"  and 
call  upon  all  officials,  citizens  and  the  press  of  the  State  to  co-operate 
in  promoting  this  progressive  movement. 

Of  paramount  importance  will  be  the  dedication  this  week  of  the  new 
State-owned  North  Carolina  State  Fair  Grounds  with  the  most  com- 
prehensive exhibits  of  our  present-day  progress  and  possibilities  ever 
yet  presented,  with  addresses  by  eminent  Americans  and  returned 
North  Carolinians  broadcasted  by  radio  to  every  corner  of  the  State. 
During  this  Home-Coming  Week  every  native  North  Carolinian  now 
living  outside  the  State  is  asked  to  see  this  exhibit  of  the  State's 
resources  at  Raleigh  and  to  visit  again  his  native  county  and  section. 
To  this  end  I  call  upon  every  citizen  to  send  in  the  names  of  all 
relatives  and  friends  outside  the  State  who  should  be  invited  to  this 
celebration  and  I  earnestly  request  the  press  of  the  State  to  co-operate 
by  inserting  blanks  which  will  be  sent  for  this  purpose. 

I  also  call  upon  the  editors  of  the  local  papers  in  each  county,  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  chambers  of  commerce,  the  county  farm  and 
home  agents  and  the  county  superintendent  of  education,  associating 
with  themselves  such  other  persons  as  they  may  desire,  to  meet  and 
organize  "County  Home-Coming  Celebration  Committees"  to  supple- 
ment the  major  activities  at  the  State  Capital. 

O.  MAX  GARDNER, 

Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
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Home-Coming  Celebration  Will  Be  Held  In  State  On 
Scale  Never  Yet  Attempted 


"Welcome"  rings  out  from  the  Capital  and 
the  echo  is  taken  up  throughout  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  time  approaches 
when  the  faces  of  thousands  of  former 
residents  will  be  turned  toward  their  native 
heath  to  make  up  what  is  anticipated  as 
Home-coming,  October  12-19,  on  the  largest 
scale  ever  attempted  in  the  United  States. 

By  official  invitation,  personal  solicitation 
of  friends  and  former  neighbors,  and 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  press,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  impress  former  "Tar 
Heels"  with  the  warmth  of  the  greetings 
with  which  they  will  be  received  on  their 
return  visit. 

Census  figures  for  1929  show  that  ap- 
proximately 434,000  former  North  Caro- 
linians make  their  home  in  other  States.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  Home-coming  commit- 
tee that  every  one  of  these  feel  that  his 
native  State  extends  a  cordial  invitation 
to  return  "home"  for  a  visit. 

"Tar  Heel"  stock  has  contributed  many 
of  the  leading  figures  of  American  life. 
Former  residents  of  North  Carolina  are 
included  among  the  outstanding  figures  of 
every  State  in  the  Nation  and  have  often 
made  important  contributions  to  their  ad- 
vancement. Besides  these  outstanding  fig- 
ures, a  tremendous  number  of  substantial 
citizens  of  her  sister  states  have  been  con- 
tributed by  North  Carolina. 

In  the  General  Assembly  of  1929,  the 
idea  of  urging  all  these  former  citizens  to 
return  for  a  visit  to  their  native  State  was 
conceived,  and  it  developed  into  the  passage 
of  Resolution  No.  17  of  that  body  which  is 
the  origin  of  the  celebration. 

Celebration  of  Home-coming  will  give  the 
citizens  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend their  hospitality  to  their  former  neigh- 
bors and  to  the  visitors  it  presents  an  oc- 
casion for  an  inspection  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  their  absence. 

A  special  Home-coming  Committe,  headed 
by  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  as  suggested 
in  the  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly, 


has  been  organized  and  expanded  for  the 
purpose  of  planning  and  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  program  in  honor  of  the 
return    of    "strayed    citizens." 

It  was  thought  particularly  appropriate 
that  Home-coming  should  be  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Fair  since  it  will 
give  the  returning  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
State  an  opportunity  to  survey  the  material 
development  of  North  Carolina  as  depicted 
in  its  exhibits.  The  visitors  will  also  be 
able  to  visualize  the  natural  resources  that 
have  not  yet  been  exploited  but  which  are 
a  foundation  upon  which  future  progress 
will  be  based. 

A  part  of  the  Home-coming  celebration 
will  be  the  dedication  of  the  new  Fair 
buildings  constructed  in  1928  upon  the  revi- 
val of  the  institution  after  a  lapse  of  several 
years. 

Many  features  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  home-comers  have  been  planned.  These 
include  talks  by  a  number  of  former  North 
Carolinians  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  citizens  of  sister  states  and  in  the 
nation.  A  banquet  for  prominent  visitors  by 
the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  be 
an  outstanding  social  feature.  The  Capitol 
building  will  be  flooded  with  light  during 
the  nights  of  the  week  as  a  beacon  signi- 
fying the  hospitality  of  the  State  toward 
her  visitors.  A  parade  and  pageant  spon- 
sored by  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  civic  and  patriotic  organizations 
of  the  city  will  be  among  the  other  features 
of  the  week. 

Civic  clubs  in  the  Capital  and  throughout 
the  State  will  observe  Home-coming  week 
by  inviting  speakers  from  among  former 
residents  of  North  Carolina  and  will  have 
others  as  their  guests.  In  some  places  these 
organizations  will  hold  joint  hospitality 
meetings. 

While  the  central  Home-coming  events 
will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Fair  at  Raleigh  through  the  first  part  of 
the  week,  the  two  final  days  have  been  desig- 
nated as  Durham-Duke  and  Carolina  days 
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wish  the  scene  shifting  to  Durham  and 
Chapel   Hill. 

On  Friday,  October  18,  special  features  of 
entertainment  have  been  planned  at  Dur- 
ham. These  include  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  great  tobacco  factories  of  that  city,  a 
privilege  granted  only  on  special  occasions. 
Later  in  the  day,  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  the 
new  plant  of  Duke  University,  now  under 
development.  This  plant  is  being  built  at  a 
cost  of  millions  of  dollars  and  will  be  one 
of  the  most  complete  and  modern  in  the 
country. 

Late  Friday  afternoon,  home-comers  will 
be  guests  of  Duke  University  on  the  campus 
of  the  old  college  which  will  be  the  school 
for  women.  Visitors  will  be  honor  guests  at 
a  banquet  of  the  alumni  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  Friday  night  in  Durham. 

Saturday's  celebration  will  center  around 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  with  the  dedication  of  the  new  $625,- 
000  library  building  as  the  feature  event. 
Opening  sessions  of  the  Conference  for  Edu- 
cation in  the  South,  the  Southeastern  Li- 
brary* Association  and  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Association  will  be  held  on  this 
day. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  football  game  between 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
University  of  Georgia  will  claim  attention. 

Home-coming  celebrations  are  to  extend 
to  all  quarters  of  the  State  with  local  pro- 
grams in  a  large  number  of  the  100  coun- 


ties of  North  Carolina.  These  will  be  held 
for  the  most  part  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day, October  12-13,  and  will  consist  of  such 
features  as  community  gatherings,  bar- 
becues, picnics,  parades,  pageants  and 
other  events. 

On  Sunday,  sermons  at  scores  of  churches 
will  be  delivered  by  former  pastors  or  na- 
tives of  the  communities,  towns,  and  cities 
now  residing  in  other  States. 


STUDY    OF    NON-UTILIZED 
WOOD  SHOWS  IMMENSE 
QUANTITY  IN  THE  STATE 


Disclosures,  almost  startling  in  nature, 
are  brought  out  in  the  recently  published 
Survey  of  Non-utilized  Wood  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  study  being  carried  by  the  National 
Committee  on  Wood  Utilization  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 

One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  a 
summary  showing  that  the  annual  supply 
of  non-utilized  wood  in  the  State  would  fill 
approximately  33,000  railroad  cars,  making 
a  train  about  265  miles  in  length  or  one 
that  would  reach  approximately  in  an  un- 
broken stretch  from  Raleigh  to  Asheville 
or  from  Raleigh  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

That  non-utilized  wood  from  North  Car- 
olina plants  if  put  to  use  would  save  the 
equivalent   of   113,000   acres     of     standing 


Some  Outstanding  Features  of  North  Carolina9 s  Progress 


Population    

Estimated  value  of  all  property 

Capital  employed  in  industry 

Value  of  manufactures 

Value  of  farm  products 

Spent  on  public   school  education 

Value  of  public  school  property 

Number   of  miles  of  paved   highways. 
Installed    power     (horsepower) 

Institutions   of   higher   learning 

Number  of  automobiles 

Motor  busses  for  schools 

*  Estimated. 


1900 

Today 

1,893,810 

3,000,000* 

$681,000,000 

$5,000,000,000 

68,000,000 

1,250,000,000 

94,920,000 

1,154,617,000 

89,310,000 

304,000,000 

1,000,000 

36,000,000 

2,712,112 

100,000,000 

(1905) 

00 

5,186 

216,622 

1,372,615 

(1904) 

40 

46 

(1893) 

00 

483,770 

00 

3,225 
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timber  and  would  if  converted  into  lumber 
be  sufficient  to  build  a  city  of  around  50,- 
000  frame  houses  are  some  of  the  points 
brought  out. 

"This  waste  wood  may  be  profitably  util- 
ized by  pulp  mills,  fiber  board  plants,  box 
factories,  and  similar  industries  as  raw  ma- 
terial for  manufacturing  their  products, 
says  the  survey.  Furthermore  the  manu- 
facture of  small  dimension  lumber,  char- 
coal and  wood  distillation  products,  lath, 
excelsior,  and  other  materials  should  ab- 
sorb considerable  of  this  waste  material. 
Instead  of  looking  upon  this  non-utilized 
wood  as  waste,  therefore,  we  should  think 
of  it  as  potential  raw  material  for  other 
wood-using  industries." 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  survey  is  tc 
encourage  a  complete  utilization  of  the  tree 
from  the  time  it  is  cut  until  the  last  particle 
is  used  efficiently.  Under  the  old  system, 
not  half  of  this  material  was  made  to  serve 
a  useful  purpose,  while  continuing  demands 
draw  upon  the  forests  for  materials  that 
may  be  supplied  from  this  unused  material. 
Utilization  of  the  wood  that  does  not  now 
serve  a  constructive  purpose  will  be  a  pri- 
mary forest  conservation  practice.  The  adop- 
tion of  such  a  practice  will  go  far  toward 
assuring  the  perpetuation  of  forests  and 
the  industries  that  are  dependent  upon 
them  for  raw  materials. 

A  series  of  tables  giving  names  and  loca- 
tions by  counties  and  towns  of  North  Caro- 
lina plants  having  non-utilized  wood  and 
listing  the  quantity,  species  and  kind  avail- 
able is  one  of  the  features  of  the  bulletin. 
A  map  of  the  State  gives  the  exact  location 
of  these  places  where  non-utilized  wood  is 
available. 

"Many  wood-using  industries  in  North 
Carolina,"  says  the  bulletin,  "are  today  us- 
ing merchantable  timber  as  raw  material, 
some  of  which  comes  from  other  states  and 
even  from  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  to 
the  interest  of  those  industries  and  to  the 
State  as  a  whole  to  encourage  the  use  of 
local  timber  or  the  wood  waste  found  by 
the  national  committee  on  wood  utilization 
for  this  purpose,  thereby  increasing  the 
value  of  standing  timber  in  North  Carolina 
and  also  encouraging  the  commercial  grow- 
ing of  timber.  If  this  could  be  accomplished 
the  cost  to  the  consumers  of  wooden  articles 
would    be    decreased.    Developments    in    the 


growing  of  timber  coupled  with  close  utili- 
zation would  also  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  new  by-products  industries  in 
North  Carolina." 

North  Carolina  is  the  second  State  in 
which  a  survey  of  non-utilized  wood  has 
been  made,  Virginia  being  the  first;  and 
Maryland  is  now  the  scene  of  the  third, 
the  field  work  of  which  has  made  consider- 
able progress. 


SURVEY  OF  RESOURCES 

IS  STUDIED  IN  SCHOOLS 


Public  schools  of  North  Carolina  are  find- 
ing in  "North  Carolina  Resources  and  In- 
dustries," Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  publication,  a  valuable  refer- 
ence and  text  book. 

A  notice  has  been  sent  to  all  schools  of 
the  State  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Allen,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  apprizing  the 
principals  of  the  availability  of  the  books 
together  with  a  table  of  contents. 

This  letter  has  brought  pleasing  results 
and  orders  and  checks  have  been  coming  in 
steadily  for  numbers  ranging  from  five  to 
twenty-five.  In  addition  to  the  books  taken 
by  the  public  schools,  many  are  going  to 
college  libraries  throughout  the  country. 
Some  of  the  colleges  which  have  taken 
copies  of  the  book  include  the  following: 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Har- 
vard, and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Schools  located  in  the  following  places 
have  taken  up  to  twenty-five  of  the  books: 
Wilson,  Statesville,  Lenoir,  Newton,  Ashe- 
boro,  New  Bern,  Mount  Airy,  Edenton,  Cur- 
rituck, Beaufort,  Ayden,  Lincolnton,  and 
Winston-Salem.. 

Information  carried  by  the  publication 
includes  chapters  on  physical  divisions  and 
soils  of  North  Carolina,  minerals,  forests, 
general  industries  and  the  ten  leading  man- 
ufactures, water  resources  and  products  lo- 
cations and  communication  facilities,  new 
maps,  population,  labor,  wages,  wealth, 
taxes,  and  general  statistics  and  charts.  The 
second  part  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with 
each  of  the  one  hundred  counties  and  carries 
a  map  of  each  county. 
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GOVERNOR  SPEAKS  FOR  STATE 

North  Carolinians  returning  to 
their  native  State  after  an  absence  of 
even  a  few  years  will  find,  besides  a 
warm  welcome,  much  that  is  of  last- 
ing interest. 

Perhaps  no  State  in  the  American 
Union  has  changed  more  in  the  past 
decade.  In  addition  to  the  remarkable 
industrial  progress  which  has  been 
witnessed,  there  has  been  an  almost 
equally  striking  advancement  along 
other  lines,  notably  in  education  and 
highway  construction.  From  a  rural 
neighborhood  in  which  illiteracy  and 
poverty  played  their  inevitable  roles, 
the  State  is  rapidly  becoming  a  close- 
knit  community  of  prosperous  indus- 


trial enterprise,  better    farms,     and 
fast-growing  towns  and  cities. 

North  Carolinians  seeking  the  wid- 
est outlet  for  their  abilities  and  cap- 
ital find  it  in  their  own  State.  Young 
men  need  no  longer  leave  North  Caro- 
lina in  search  of  opportunity. 

"Home  Coming  Week,"  provided 
for  by  the  last  General  Assembly,  ap- 
peals to  me  as  a  happy  and  highly 
significant  occasion.  It  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  which  we  have  long 
looked  forward  to  welcome  home 
again  those  North  Carolinians  who 
have  moved  away  and  become  citizens 
of  other  States.  Their  joy  at  return- 
ing cannot  be  deeper  than  ours  at 
having  them. 

0.  Max  Gardner, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


COMMITTEE    LABORS 

HARD  ON  HOME-COMING 


The  North  Carolina  Home-coming  Com- 
mittee, members  of  which  have  given  con- 
siderable time  and  effort  toward  making 
the  occasion  a  success,  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing members : 

Governor  0.  Max  Gardner,  chairman;  Jo- 
sephus  Daniels,  vice-chairman;  J.  W.  Har- 
relson, secretary;  Dr.  E.  C.  Brooks,  Ra- 
leigh; Mrs.  A.  L.  Brooks,  Greensboro; 
Dr.  Delia  Dixon  Carroll,  Raleigh;  Dr.  H. 
W.  Chase,  Chapel  Hill;  Mrs.  R.  N.  Duffy, 
New  Bern;  W.  A.  Graham,  Raleigh;  Mrs. 
John  Sprunt  Hill,  Durham;  Mrs.  Thomas 
O'Berry,  Goldsboro;  Frank  Page,  Raleigh; 
John  A.  Park,  Raleigh ;  Judge  John  J.  Park- 
er, Charlotte;  Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  Raleigh; 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Sullivan,  Charlotte;  Judge  N. 
A.  Townsend,  Raleigh;  Thomas  S.  White, 
Hertford;  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson, 
Chapel  Hill. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Col.  J.  W.  Harrel- 
son, director  and  also  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee. 
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SURVEY  FLOW  OF  GOODS 
BEING  MADE  TO  PROMOTE 
INDUSTRY  DEVELOPMENT 


Sources  of  raw  material  used  by  indus- 
tries, the  amount  in  volume  of  products 
shipped  to  other  sections  of  the  United 
States,  the  extent  of  export  trade  and  the 
most  popular  markets  abroad  are  angles 
of  information  being  sought  in  a  survey  of 
flow  of  goods  being  made  by  the  Division 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
cooperation  with  the  Charlotte  district  office 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce. 

A  preliminary  survey,  obtaining  a  cross- 
section  of  the  sources  of  goods,  was  carried 
out  last  year  by  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  while  the  present 
study  continues  the  idea  out  on  a  broader 
scale.  In  the  new  study,  more  than  three 
thousand  blanks  have  been  mailed  out  to 
manufacturers  of  North  Carolina. 

By  analyzing  these  statistics,  conclusion 
as  to  the  classes  and  quantities  constitut- 
ing the  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  manu- 
factured or  semi-manufactured  goods  pur- 
chased outside  of  and  shipped  into  North 
Carolina   each   year  may  be   obtained. 

"Much  of  these  goods,"  says  Park  Math- 
ewson,  Department  statistician,  "are  used 
again  in  the  fabrication  of  the  manufactures 
produced  in  many  of  the  three  thousand 
larger  establishments  operating  in  North 
Carolina  and  go  to  make  up  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  materials. 

"Can  these  goods  be  produced  in  North 
Carolina  and  delivered  to  local  factories  as 
advantageously  or  even  more  economically, 
is  the  problem  being  worked  out  in  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of  the 
State  Department.  If  this  can  be  done  it 
will  prove  very  effective  in  increasing  the 
State's  industrial  activities,  and  also  be 
beneficial  to  the  industries  now  located  here 
in  helping  them  to  buy  economically  and 
solve  the  vital  problem  of  meeting  increas- 
ing and  sharpening  competition. 

"We  are  now  carefully  analyzing  these 
data  to  find  out  what  are  the  classes  and 
amounts  of  goods  brought  into  the  State 
which  may  profitably  be  made  here  at  the 
source  of  consumption.  Many  conditions  will 


have  to  be  considered  in  deciding  these 
questions.  In  questionnaires  received  to 
date  it  would  appear  certain  that  many  of 
these  commodities  can  be  produced  profit- 
ably right  here  in  North  Carolina  to  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned." 

Congress  has  made  an  appropriation  to 
cover  the  first  distribution  census  ever  to 
be  attempted  in  the  United  States  next 
year.  Regular  censuses  have  providd  sta- 
tistics on  the  volume  of  production,  but  in- 
formation on  the  consumption  and  distribu- 
tion of  goods  has  hitherto  been  lacking. 
However,  it  is  not  thought  likely  that  the 
Federal  census  will  include  the  information 
sought  in  the  State  survey. 


GAME  WARDENS  GATHER 

FOR  GROUP  INSTRUCTION 


Instead  of  a  State-wide  conference  of 
game  wardens  as  heretofore,  a  series  of  dis- 
trict meetings  was  carried  out  this  fall  un- 
der the  direction  of  State  Game  Warden 
C.  H.  England. 

Wardens  were  allowed  to  choose  out  of 
the  ten  cities  at  which  the  meetings 
were  held  the  place  nearest  and  most  con- 
venient. 

The  ten  cities  in  which  the  conferences 
were  held  and  their  dates  are  as  follows: 

Concord,  Cabarrus  County,  September  11. 

Elizabethtown,  Bladen  County,  Sept.  16. 

Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  September  17. 

Tarboro,    Edgecombe   County,    Sept.    18. 

Elizabeth  City,  Pasquotank  County,  Sep- 
tember 19. 

Raleigh,   Wake   County,   September  21. 

Southern  Pines,  Moore  County,  Sept.  23. 

Winston-Salem,  Forsyth  County,  Sept.  24. 

Morganton,  Burke  County,  Sept.  25. 

Sylva,  Jackson  County,  September  26. 

Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  attended  a 
number  of  the  conferences  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  other  phases  of  work  of 
the  wardens,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  also 
county  forest  and  fish  wardens. 

State  Warden  England  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  new  system  for  instructing 
the  wardens  in  their  duties  and  familiariz- 
ing them  with  the  various  features  of  the 
law,  by  its  closer  contact,  is  more  effective 
than  having  a  central  meeting  in  Raleigh. 
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MARKETS   OF   PRODUCTS 
OF  STATE  EXTEND  INTO 
EVERY  PART  OF  WORLD 


Profitable  manufacturing  is  dependent 
upon  adequate  markets  for  the  products  of 
mills  and  factories.  Realizing  the  close  as- 
sociation between  these  two  industrial  fac- 
tors, the  United  States  government  has 
established  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Branches  of  this  Bureau  have  been  scat- 
tered in  various  parts  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  local  contacts  and  to  aid  in 
the  solution  of  problems  of  the  various  sec- 
tions, and  one  of  these  to  serve  the  two 
Carolinas  has  been  established  in  Charlotte 
in  charge  of  C.  Grant  Isaacs.  A  cooperative 
office  has  also  been  placed  with  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment in  Raleigh. 

This  Bureau  is  performing  a  valuable 
service  by  helping  to  promote  trade,  develop 
new  markets,  and  to  serve  business  in 
the  Carolinas,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
industrial  sections  of  the  nation. 

This  section's  advance  in  the  industrial 
world  has  largely  been  centered  in  the  span 
of  years  included  within  the  present  century. 
The  district  is  becoming  more  industrial 
minded  and  this  fact  is  accentuated  by  the 
direction  of  attention  of  the  nation  to  the 
opportunities  that  it  affords.  Surveys  each 
year  show  that  industries  from  other  sec- 
tions are  migrating  to  this  section  and 
manufacturing  plants  are  springing  up 
through  the  initiative  of  its  residents. 

A  review  of  markets  made  by  Mr.  Isaacs 


shows  that  in  1928,  North  Carolina  export- 
ed materials  valued  at  $68,663,979  while 
South  Carolina's  exports  for  the  same  year 
were  $22, 538,080. Commodities  exported  from 
the  two  Carolinas  were :  naval  stores,  rosin, 
turpentine,  cotton,  yarn,  tar,  phosphates, 
beeswax,  hosiery,  underwear,  furniture, 
chairs,  cotton,  cotton  waste,  twine,  cotton 
duck,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  blankets,  work 
clothing,  handkerchiefs,  hair,  humidifiers, 
sawmill  machinery,  wood-working  machin- 
ery, hand  tools,  shoe  polishes,  sole  leather, 
belting,  pitch,  medicines,  camphor,  acids, 
anhydrides,  fertilizers,  culverts,  oil  tanks, 
dry  cleaning  equipment,  sweaters,  surgical 
dressings,  sheetings,  osnaburgs,  drills,  shirt- 
ings, prints,  twills,  denims,  tickings,  cot- 
tanades,  cotton  cloth,  glassware,  thread, 
chemicals,  lumber,  damasks,  rayon,  absorb- 
ant  cotton,  pottery,  cotton  machinery,  saw- 
mill machinery,  drill  machinery,  seeds,  pea- 
nut pickers,  gloves,  cotton  seed,  cotton  seed 
oil,  mineral  products,  asbestos,  machinery 
parts,  auto  accessories,  crude  drugs,  gin- 
seng, bones,  feed  grinders,  crayons,  cas- 
kets, tobacco  products,  hair  products,  plan- 
ing machines,   and  tanning  materials. 

North  Carolina  merchandise  is  exported 
to  the  following  countries:  Argentine,  Bra- 
zil, Germany,  Spain,  Belgium,  Poland,  Dan- 
zig, Switzerland,  Portugal,  China,  Java,  In- 
dia, Australia,  England,  Cuba,  Panama, 
Mexico,  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Guatamala,  Nicaragua,  Trinidad, 
Egypt,  Holland,  Czechoslovakia,  Porto  Rico, 
Philippine  Islands,  Turkey,  Italy,  Austria, 
Chile,  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Greece,  Denmark, 
Scotland,  Peru,  Rumania,  Costa  Rica,  Indo 
China,    Malay    States,    Dutch    East    Indies, 
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Haiti,  East  Africa,  Spain,  San  Salvador, 
Hungary,  Dominican  Republic,  Honduras, 
Bolivia,   Uruguay,   and   Hong  Kong. 

In  writing  of  the  development  of  export 
trade  in  North  Carolina  following  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Isaacs,  Miss  Hazel  Mizelle 
of  the  Charlotte  Observer  says: 

"Carolina  manufacturers  have  become 
'export  minded'  and  are  realizing  that  the 
export  field,  which  was  regarded  a  few 
years  ago  as  'relief  markets'  for  over-pro- 
duction, really  offers  a  constant  and  depend- 
able source  of  profit  to  manufacturers  and 
a  continuous  demand  for  the  products  they 
manufacture. 

"Southern  yarn  is  daily  being  knitted  into 
hosiery  in  Argentina  or  Brazil;  cotton 
goods,  the  product  of  Southern  mills,  finds 
its  way  to  the  consumer  through  the  ba- 
zaars of  the  Philippines  and  the  Far  East; 
Carolina  timber  contributes  a  good  share 
to  the  lumber  requirements  of  the  British 
Isles  and  other  lands  where  forestry  is  not 
so  flourishing;  the  leaf  tobacco  of  North 
Carolina  is  world  famous  and  wanted  every- 
where from  Central  Europe  to  Asia;  a  pre- 
paration for  repairing  radiators  is  meeting 
with  much  success  in  the  colder  climes  of 
many  of  the  countries  across  the  Atlantic; 
handkerchiefs,  the  product  of  a  piedmont 
manufacturer  are  distributed  in  a  couple 
of  dozen  world  centers;  South  Carolina 
seeds  go  as  far  as  Camaroun,  East  Africa; 
one  hears  of  a  High  Point  manufacturer 
fancying  a  suite  of  furniture  in  Paris  and 
later  learning  it  was  made  in  Carolina; 
and  the  trade  mark  of  a  well  known  towel 
has  often  served  to  make  some  Tar  Heels 
feel  at  home  when  traveling  abroad. 


"Hosiery,  the  product  of  Carolina  mills 
is  found  on  the  counters  of  shops  in  Porto 
Rico,  London,  Havana,  Montreal,  Capetown 
and  Buenos  Aires,  while  cotton  piece 
goods  clothe  the  people  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Canada  or  in  the  fertile  countries 
of    South    America. 

"In  a  study  of  exports  from  this  country, 
it  was  found  that  tobacco,  now  the  third 
most  valuable  export  from  the  United 
States,  brought  in  almost  $180,000,000  to 
American  exporters  last  year.  Leaf  tobacco 
exports  were  valued  at  $154,000,000  and 
cigarette  shipments  at  $22,000,000. 

"Leaf  tobacco  exports  from  North  Caro- 
lina, contributing  almost  one  fifth  of  the 
total  shipments  from  the  United  States, 
ranked  first  in  order  of  value  among  the 
commodities  sent  from  the  State  to  foreign 
markets  during  the  year  and  were  valued 
at  $30,357,861  compared  with  $20,168,592 
for    1927. 

"Other  leading  North  Carolina  exports 
were:  unmanufactured  cotton,  $19,338,208; 
cotton  cloth,  $4,015,963;  cotton  yarn,  thread 
and  cordage,  $4,012,676;  tobacco  manu- 
factures, $1,704,926;  cotton  hosiery,  $1,620,- 
054;  and  cotton  mill  waste,  $1,197,094." 


BOOTH  WILL  BE  ERECTED 

FOR  AID  OF  HOME  COMERS 


Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  wants 
of  the  home-comers  attending  the  State 
Fair.  Arrangements  have  been  made  by 
Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  secretary  of  the  Home- 
Coming  Committee,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  registration  and  information  booth  in 
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a  prominent  place  at  the  Fair  grounds. 

A  young-  lady  will  be  on  duty  at  the  booth 
constantly  during  Fair  hours  to  receive  and 
welcome  the  visitors  and  to  supply  them 
with  information  regarding  the  State,  to 
administer  to  their  comfort,  and  to  aid  in 
making  their  stay  an  occasion  to  be  re- 
membered. 

The  booth  will  also  provide  seats  for  their 
convenience,  literature  regarding  the  State, 
and  will  be  a  point  where  old  friends  may 
have  a  meeting  place.  A  list  will  be  kept  of 
all  the  visitors  calling  at  the  booth,  together 
with  their  present  addresses  and  of  their 
native  section  of  North  Carolina. 


GROWTH  OF  INDUSTRIES 
IN  SOUTH  IS  CONTINUED 
DURING  FIRST  HALF  1929 


A  review  recently  made  by  the  Southern 
Textile  Bulletin,  published  in  Charlotte, 
shows  that  52  new  cotton  manufacturing 
plants  were  authorized  in  the  Southern 
States  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
current  year,  according  to  a  press  article. 
The  article  says:  "Fifty-two  new  cotton 
manufacturing  plants  were  authorized  in 
the  south  during  this  period  and  many  of 
them  are  already  in  operation,  the  figures 
show.  These  new  plants  likewise  increase 
the  diversification  of  industries  in  the 
South,  since  many  of  them  manufacture 
products  new  to  the  section,  it  was  further 
shown. 

"Although  during  the  first  half  of  1929 
there  were  a  total  of  77  new  textile  plants 
authorized  in  the  South,  these  52  new  con- 
cerns constructed  or  authorized  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  approximate 
one-half  the  number  authorized  during  the 
entire  year,  1928,  the  banner  year  thus  far 
in  textile  development  in  the  South.  During 
1928,  it  was  shown,  102  plants  were  au- 
thorized. 

"Of  the  52  new  plants,  36  are  designed 
as  knitting  mills.  Many  of  these  will  pro- 
duce full-fashioned  hosiery.  Until  the  past 
few  years  the  manufacture  of  silk  products 
m  the  south  was  negligible.  New  finishing, 
dyeing  and  bleaching  plants  authorized 
equal  the  number  authorized  to  be  erected 
for  the  construction  of  mills  to  manufac- 
ture   cotton    fabrics.    Authorization    of    so 


many  finishing  plants  points  to  the  early 
freedom  of  the  Southern  textile  industry 
from  dependence  upon  New  England  finish- 
ing concerns. 

"Examination  of  these  statistics  reveal 
the  fact  that  the  industry  in  the  South  is 
rapidly  increasing  the  products  of  silk,  silk 
and  rayon,  and  rayon  goods  at  a  tremendous 
rate  while  the  production  of  knitted  cotton 
goods  is  increasing  slowly.  Authorized  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  were  36  knitting 
mills;  seven  cotton  fabric  mills;  six  dyeing, 
bleaching  and  finishing  mills  and  three 
rayon  and  silk  weaving  mills. 

"North  Carolina  led  the  Southern  field 
in  the  number  of  new  plants  with  a  total 
of  30.  By  states  the  other  figures  are :  Geor- 
gia, five;  South  Carolina,  four;  Tennessee, 
four;  Virginia,  four;  Alabama,  three;  Mis- 
sissippi, two.  The  new  knitting  mills  of 
this  State  will  be  equipped  with  1,008  knit- 
ting machines  as  compared  with  3,637  au- 
thorized during  1928.  Seven  of  these  knit- 
ting mills  are  to  be  located  at  Burlington, 
while  three  of  the  four  finishing  plants 
authorized  for  this  State  are  to  be  built 
there.  Two  of  the  knitting  plants  are  sched- 
uled for  Charlotte,  one  each  for  Graham, 
Conover,  Efland,  Marion,  Mount  Airy,  Mur- 
phy, Spindale,  Statesville,  and  Icard;  two 
at  Hickory  and  Ellerbe,  and  three  at  High 
Point." 


NOT  HIS  ELEMENT 


A  story  of  a  grand  struggle  between  a 
bald  eagle  and  a  fish  down  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast,  near  Jamesville,  verified  by 
several  spectators,  presents  a  gripping 
account  to  those  interested  in  wild  life.  It 
comes  from  J.  D.  Ray  of  Scotland  Neck. 

The  eagle  was  seen  to  dart  down  on  the 
water  with  a  lightening-like  swoop,  driving 
his  talons  into  the  back  of  a  large  fish. 
The  fish  proved  to  be  too  large  to  be  lifted 
from  the  water  by  the  king  of  birds,  and 
the  claws  were  fixed  so  deeply  into  his  back 
that  the  eagle  was  unable  to  withdraw 
them. 

For  a  moment  or  so  a  violent  churning  of 
the  water  occurred.  The  commotion  sud- 
denly ceased  and  both  fish  and  eagle  disap- 
peared beneath  the  water  and  were  seen 
no  more.  The  usual  victor  is  believed  to 
have  become  a  prey  to  his  would-be  victim. 
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INDUSTRAL  PROGRESS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS 

TRACED  AND  FORECAST 


It  is  difficult  enough  for  us  to  realize 
the  actual  growth  and  development  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  but  it  is  much  harder  to  predict  the 
developments  of  the  next  few  decades  in  the 
Old  North  State. 

If  we  turn  backward  to  the  dawning  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  trace  the  ad- 
vances made  to  the  present  day,  in  almost 
every  line,  "it  may  enable  us,  even  though 
it  be  very  roughly,  to  forecast  or  project 
the  lines  of  progress  to  the  middle  of  this 
century. 

Some  of  us  can  recall  that  at  the  century's 
beginning  our  people  numbered  less  than 
two  million  where  now  there  are  three  mil- 
lion in  the  State;  that  property  values  were 
around  half  a  billion  where  now  they  ap- 
proach the  six  billion  dollar  mark;  that  the 
five  leading  agricultural  crops  produced  for 
the  farmers  barely  fifty  million  dollars 
where  now  their  value  exceeds  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars;  and  manufac- 
tures, whose  total  output  was  then  about 
eighty-five  millions,  now  totals  the  almost 
incomprehensible  sum  of  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  of  dollars  annually,  its  two  great 


leaders,  textiles  and  tobacco  products,  ac- 
counting for  almost  eight  and  a  half  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  And  so  we 
could  check  along  the  great  highway  of 
material  progress  in  the  State  and  cite  the 
growth  of  banking  from  about  one  hundred 
fifty  banks  with  resources  of  around  twenty- 
five  millions  to  nearly  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  units  boasting  over  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  resources;  then 
next,  an  eight-fold  increase  in  the  State's 
mineral  production;  or  a  five-fold  increase 
in  value  of  farms ;  a  forty  per  cent  increase 
in  railway  mileage,  and  so  almost  indefinite- 
ly. 

An  extremely  graphic  manner  of  visualiz- 
ing the  great  strides  in  the  State  is  a  chart, 
carefully  worked  out  by  our  Commerce  and 
Industry  Division,  which  has  been  published 
in  this  magazine  and  the  lines  of  progress 
in  this  chart  and  the  figures  I  have  quoted 
you,  and  should  these  lines  continue  at  any- 
where near  their  present  rates  of  accelera- 
tion, it  becomes  quite  obvious  that  magnifi- 
cent heights  to  which  they  will  ascend  in 
the  next  quarter  century. 

Distribution  of  goods  through  the  effec- 
tive wholesale  and  retail  stores  of  the  State 
has  moved  rapidly  with  the  times  and  prom- 
ises even  greater  economies  and  successes 
in  the  quarter  century  to  come.  The  "Cor- 
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er"  or  "General  Store"  which  bought  and 
turned  over  their  stocks  about  once  or  twice 
a  year,  a  few  decades  ago,  is  being  rapidly- 
replaced  with  up-to-date  establishments 
carrying  the  latest  stock  which  it  turns 
over  many  times  in  a  year.  The  United 
States  Government  in  cooperation  with  this 
State  Department,  as  well  as  the  Merchants 
Associations,  and  big  organizations  are 
working  continually  to  improve  conditions 
for  the  ultimate  distributor  and  consumer 
of  our  daily  needs  and  luxuries. 

That  the  expected  great  advances  in  the 
State  will  not  be  confined  to  any  one  line  or 
group  can  best  be  realized  by  considering 
them  separately. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  advance 
in  chemistry  and  metallurgy  has  shown 
phenominal  progress  and  it  can  be  conceded 
that  the  very  diverse  and  important  min- 
eral and  chemical  products  of  the  State  are 
in  line  for  the  greatest  growth  of  their  his- 
tory and  should  be  among  the  largest  indus- 
tries of  the  State  in  1950. 

Probably  without  the  average  man  fully 
realizing  the  fact,  agriculture  is  passing 
through  the  greatest  refinement  and  de- 
velopment of  its  history;  with  the  colleges, 
state  and  federal  governments  cooperating 
with  the  farmers  and  foresters  and  their 
organizations,  the  net,  as  well  as  gross,  re- 
turns from  the  North  Carolina  farms  and 
forests  well  carry  these  great  industries  to 
heights  not  even  dreamed  of  in  the  dawn 
of  the  century. 

And  how  shall  we  picture  the  almost  un- 
fathomable uses  to  which  the  North  Car- 
olina power  projects  will  minister?  Today, 
with  the  State  the  leader  of  the  South  and 
next  to  the  greatest  east  of  the  Rockies, 
we  hear  of  even  grater  power  develop- 
ments in  our  great  mountain  region,  sur- 
passing that  of  the  world's  greatest  project 
at  mighty  Niagara.  Where  will  this  great, 
mobile,  unlimited  service-agency  stop  in  its 
ministrations  to  all  mankind,  in  the  cities, 
the  urban  and  the  most  remote  hamlet  or 
farm?  Its  story  and  contribution  to  com- 
merce and  individual  comfort  should  be  a 
glorious   one  by  the  mid-century. 

There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
world's  greatest  advances  have  followed  im- 
provement in  communications  and  North 
Carolina  has  always  stood  foremost  in  their 
development.    The    State    itself    built    some 


of  its  first  great  railways;  it  was  a  pio- 
nere  in  a  great  State  highway  system  and 
the  consequent  development  of  bus  motor 
freight  lines  and  private  automobile  travel. 
The  State's  waterways  have  great  poten- 
tialities which  are  but  now  being  realized 
and  their  development  pushed,  and  it  has 
not  lagged  in  that  new  great  arm  of  rapid 
transportation,  the  airways  and  airports, 
the  end  of  which  none  of  us  can  now  see. 
The  fact  is  clearly  shown  in  the  chart 
shown  in  this  magazine,  that  every  great 
population  point  from  Texas  to  Canada 
to  Cuba  is  within  a  radius  of  our 
State  Capital  of  one  thousand  miles,  which 
the  airplane  easily  covers  in  a  day. 
We  can  now  add  to  the  development  of 
our  rail,  highway  and  waterway  commun- 
ications this  latest  potential  distance  elim- 
inator, the  airplane,  not  forgetting  radio 
and  television  as  they  will  be  developed  in 
the  next  quarter  century. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  always 
been  one  of  the  world's  greatest  aims,  and 
to  a  reasonable  degree  has  also  been  one 
of  this  State.  With  the  growing  vision  of 
its  stewardship  for  the  benefit  of  all,  this 
is  a  worthy  object  and  one  in  which  the 
State  has  given  and  should  give  a  very  sat- 
isfactory account  of  itself  in  the  years  to 
come. 

The  progress  toward  effective  educational 
facilities  for  every  district  and  everyone  in 
The  State  has  been  remarkable  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  but  with  the  present  spirit 
of  service  so  splendidly  in  evidence  and  in- 
creasing in  all  walks  of  life,  the  practical 
results  and  benefits  from  education  in  North 
Carolina  can  be  expected  to  even  exceed  its 
present  splendid  record  of  progress.  It  can 
be  safely  predicted  that  the  people  of  our 
State  will  have  at  their  disposal  in  the 
future  the  highest  type  of  educational  fa- 
cilities to  best  minister  to  their  knowledge, 
culture  and  happiness. 

"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy"  is  an  old  saying,  but  it  is  becom- 
ing more  considered  continually  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  throughout  the  world, 
and  properly  so.  From  the  kindergarten 
schools  up,  the  plan  of  making  study  and 
work  attractive  is  growing.  The  "play"  facil- 
ities of  the  schools  are  spreading  to  the 
city  and  community  recreation  centers  and 
activities,   and  to  the  camps   and   clubs   of 
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the  big  outdoors.  Our  people  as  a  whole  are 
adding  to  the  hours  or  days  given  to  sports. 
Where  we  used  to  slip  off  for  a  few  hours 
fishing  or  hunting,  now  often  the  whole 
family  plans  for  a  vacation  stretching  over 
a  week  or  more.  The  State  has  recognized 
this  trend  and  encouraged  it  in  a  healthy 
manner  by  furnishing  State  recognition  and 
regulation  by  the  Conservation  Department 
and  the  Highway  Commission  of  hunting, 
fishing  and  motoring  and  preserves,  parks 
and  highways  to  minister  to  these  health- 
giving  activities.  The  development  of  these 
great  playgrounds  for  the  people  of  our, 
and  other  states,  so  auspiciously  begun, 
promises  splendid  progress  and  results  in 
the  quarter  century  to  come. 

Homes,  happiness  and  health  are  almost 
synonomous  and  they  are  had  in  generous 
measure  in  the  Old  North  State.  The 
homes  of  the  cities,  towns  and  countryside 
of  North  Carolina  are  noted  for  their  num- 
ber and  hospitality.  One  fact  which  blesses 
these  homes  is  that  four-fifths  of  them  are 
debt-free.  May  it  ever  be  so.  Another  ad- 
junct to  the  happiness  of  North  Carolina 
homelife  is  the  lack  of  large  cities  in  the 
State  and  the  number  of  happy  and  healthy 
towns  and  villages  with  their  supporting 
agricultural,  commercial  or  industrial  activ- 
ities. Adequate  communications  and  power 
for  all  purposes  in  practically  every  county 
and  community  are  large  factors  in  this 
desirable   development,   and   promise  to   in- 


crease this  trend,  rather  than  decrease  it,  in 
the  coming  years. 

Another  old  saying,  "Is  life  worth  living? 
It  depends  upon  the  liver,"  is  one  we  have 
tried  to  apply  to  North  Carolina.  The 
health  of  its  people  has  always  been  para- 
mount. In  its  large  phases,  such  as  epi- 
demic diseases,  of  which  we  spoke,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  their  suppression 
which  now  allows  increasing  effort  in  other 
lines  of  activities  toward  better  health 
conditions.  Results  in  many  of  these 
lines,  such  as  mother  and  child  health 
work,  improvement  in  hygiene  in  cities, 
towns,  institutions,  even  schools  and  houses, 
is  very  encouraging.  The  values  of  this 
work  is  so  well  recognized  that  it  can  safely 
be  predicted  that  it  will  be  increased  in 
scope  and  effectiveness  until  our  State  will 
stand  in  the  fore-front  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth in  this  respect  as  in  all  the  oth- 
ers that  go  to  make  life  worth  living  in 
North  Carolina. — Park  Mathewson. 


As  early  as  1896,  the  town  of  Little  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  began  purchasing  lands  for  a  mu- 
nicipal forest  and  watershed.  Today  the 
water  supply  of  the  city  is  protected  by  4,- 
003  acres  of  forest  land.  A  year  or  so  ago, 
5,000,000  board  feet  of  hard  and  soft  woods 
were  cut  under  the  direction  of  a  forester, 
who  selected  the  trees  so  that  their  removal 
would  not  impair  the  value  of  the  area  as 
a  water  supply  protector.  Revenues  from 
the  sale  will  reimburse  the  city  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  and  timber. 


Some  Reasons  for  Pride  in  North  Carolina 

Leads  all  States  in  per  cent  of  debt-free  homes. 

Oldest  State  University  in  the  country,  founded  in  1793. 

Has  smallest  proportion  of  foreign  born  residents  of  any  State. 

Fewer   inmates   of  prisons,   in   proportion   to  population,  than  any  State  in  the  nation. 

Second  in  payment  of  internal  revenues  for   support   of   Federal   Government. 

More  developed  water  power  than  any  Southern  State,  and  third  in  this  line  of  develop- 
ment among  all  the  States. 

Possesses  the  largest  variety  of  minerals  found  in  any  State,  having  284  identified 
forms. 

Second  lowest  per  capita  cost  of  State  Government  in  nation. 

The  first  child  of  English  parentage  on  American   soil   was   born   in    North    Carolina. 

North  Carolinians  promulgated  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence  from  the  mother 
country  among  all  the  original  Colonies. 

The  first  "tea  party"  to  resist  taxation  without  representation  before  the  Revolutionary 
War  was  held  in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  successful  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  machine  was  made  in  North  Carolina. 
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FOOTBALL  GAMES  OFFER 

ATTRACTION  FOR  VISITORS 


MOUNTAIN  LAND  TURNED 
OVER  TO  STATE  IN  WILL 
OF  FORMER  CAROLINIAN 


All  North  Carolina  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  offer  football  games  as  special 
features  of  entertainment  for  returning 
alumni  during  Home-coming  Week  and  on 
Saturday  of  the  preceding  week. 

The  following  games  are  scheduled: 
Saturday,  October  12 
Elon  vs.   Wake  Forest  at  Wake  Forest. 
Guilford  vs.  Campbell  at  Guilford. 
Atlantic  Christian  vs.  Lenoir-Rhyne  at  Wil- 
son. 
Mars  Hill  vs.  Boiling  Springs  at  Mars  Hill. 
Wingate  us.  Catawba  at  Wingate. 
Thursday,  October  17 
State  College  vs.  Wake  Forest  at  Raleigh. 

Saturday,  October  19 
Davidson  vs.  Citadel  at  Davidson. 
Carolina  vs.  Georgia  at  Chapel  Hill. 
Elon  vs.   High   Point  at   High   Point. 
Lenoir-Rhyne  vs.  King  at  Asheville. 
Catawba  vs.  Erskine  at  Salisbury. 
Atlantic  Christian  vs.  Guilford  at  Wilson. 


CITIZENS  WILL  RECEIVE 

VISITORS  WITH  WELCOME 


Home-coming  Week  will  also  be  "hospital- 
ity week"  in  North  Carolina.  Thousands 
of  residents  of  the  State  have  invited 
friends,  former  neighbors  and  relatives 
who  are  natives  of  the  State  to  visit  in  their 
homes. 

These  visitors  will,  in  addition  to  being 
guests  of  those  who  have  invited  them,  be 
the  honor  visitors  to  the  State.  The  historic 
Southern  hospitality  will  be  in  evidence  in 
every  section  and  with  all  residents  of  the 
State. 

In  order  that  a  more  intimate  personal 
touch  may  be  given  to  Home-coming,  than 
will  come  from  the  general  invitations, 
North  Carolinians  who  have  not  invited 
friends  and  relatives  for  a  visit  during 
Home-coming  Week  are  urged  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  do  so.  This  will  further  the  spirit 
of  reunion  and  good  fellowship  which  will 
be  the  slogans  of  the  occasion. 


The  late  Mrs.  Lillie  H.  Coit,  former 
North  Carolinian,  has  endeared  herself  to 
citizens  of  her  native  State  by  making  a 
provision  in  her  will  for  a  gift  of  an  area 
consisting  of  about  200  acres  in  Macon 
County. 

Word  to  this  effect  was  received  recently 
by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  through  the 
office  of  Attorney  General  Dennis  G.  Brum- 
mitt,  who  was  notified  by  the  executors  of 
the  estate  of  Mrs.  Coit  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  following  excerpt  from  a  letter  was 
received  at  the  office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral: 

"The  will  of  Lillie  H.  Coit,  who  died  in 
this  city  and  county  on  the  22ult.,  contains 
the  following  provision:  'I  hereby  give  and 
devise  any  and  all  realty  situated  in  the 
County  of  Macon,  State  of  North  Carolina, 
of  which  I  may  die  seized,  to  the  said  State 
of  North  Carolina.' 

The  property  is  situated  near  the  road 
leading  from  Franklin  to  Aquone  in  Ma- 
con County  and  is  accessible  by  a  trail 
which  leads  from  this  thoroughfare.  Al- 
though the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  which  administers  State  Park, 
Forest,  and  Game  Refuge  lands,  has  not 
yet  made  an  investigation  of  the  property, 
it  is  believed  to  lie  in  two  tracts  of  approx- 
imately equal  size,  both  surrounded  by 
lands  of  the  Nantahala  National  Forest. 

Only  a  small  part  of  this  area  is  timber- 
ed, but  it  has  a  dense  growth  of  azalea  and 
other  flowering  plants.  These  tracts  are 
known  as  Wine  Spring  Bald  and  Wayah 
Bald.  They  contain  a  clear  mountain  spring 
and  what  is  believed  to  be  a  good  site  for 
a  forest  fire  lookout  tower. 

Mrs.  Coit,  according  to  information  reach- 
ing officials,  was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
C.  M.  Hitchcock,  of  Murphy.  Whether  she 
has  relatives  still  living  in  North  Carolina 
is  not  known.  No  details  have  reached  here 
as  to  any,  specific  use  to  which  the  donor  de- 
sired the  property  to  be  applied. 
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NATIVE  NORTH  CAROLINIANS 
LIVING  OUTSIDE  OF  STATE 

Census  of  1920 


Total  Poulation  of  North  Carolina 

Natives  of  North  Carolina  living  in  other  states. 


.2,559,123 
.    443,844 


Virginia 113,151 

South  Carolina 50,040 

Georgia  29,118 

Tennessee  27,744 

Pennsylvania  20,877 

New  York  17,803 

Florida 17,358 

Texas  „.. 14,966 

West  Virginia 13,636 

Ohio  11,598 

Arkansas 11,128 

New  Jersey 10,451 

Maryland    10,252 

District  of  Columbia..     8,025 

Oklahoma  7,667 

Alabama  6,660 

Indiana   6,273 

California  5,742 

Washington   5,729 

Kentucky 5,685 

Mississippi  5,539 

Missouri 5,476 

Illinois  5,463 

Massachusetts   3,832 

Michigan  3,312 


Kansas 

Louisiana   _. 
Colorado   ... 

Oregon 

Iowa 

Connecticut 

Idaho  

Montana  ___ 
Nebraska  ... 


New  Mexico  

Arizona  

Delaware    

Wyoming 

Minnesota  

Utah 

Rhode  Island  — 
North  Dakota  ._. 

Wisconsin  

South   Dakota  _. 

Maine 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire 
Vermont   


3,145 

2,907 

2,518 

2,382 

2,122 

2,037 

2,028 

1,515 

1,195 

997 

940 

676 

585 

579 

573 

512 

460 

361 

320 

150 

138 

104 

75 


443,844 
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WOOD    DUCK 

— Courtesy  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 


NORTfr  CAROLINA   GAME   AND   FISH  WARDENS 


C.  H.  England State  Warden 

C.  N.  Mease Assistant  State  Warden 

W.  C.  Lisk Assistant  State  Warden 

G.  A.  Nicoll Assistant  State  Warden 

Alamance J.  D.  Lee 

^Alexander F.  C.  Thompson 

Alleghany L.  W.  Bryan 

Anson L.  P.  Snyder 

Ashe W.  J.  Ray 

Avery J.  L.  Hartley 

Beaufort,  Hyde Chas.  J.  Moore 

Bertie F.  A.  Ruffin 

Bladen W.  R.  Whitted 

Brunswick T.   H.   Lindsey 

*Buncombe J.  A.  Bradshaw 

*Burke Charlie  Moore 

Cabarrus G.  W.  Watts 

Camden W.  S.  Godfrey 

*Caldwell Mark  Goforth 

Carteret Clyde  Mason 

Caswell J.  C.  Bryant 

Catawba J.  M.  Yount 

Chatham R.  L.  Hatcher 

Cherokee D.  M.  Birchfield 

*Chowan  H.   T.   Layton 

Clay W.  T.  Hunt 

Cleveland M.  H.  Austell 

*Columbus M.  Formyduval 

Craven L.  Warrington 

^Cumberland Fred  Williams 

Currituck J.  J.  Evans 

Davidson J.  W.  Cashatt 

Davie : A.  E.  Hendrix 

Duplin H.  E.  Kennedy 

Durham E.  G.  Thompson 

^Edgecombe M.  W.  Haynes 

Forsyth W.  H.  Hicks 

Franklin Peter  E.  Dean 

Gaston J.  W.  Gaston 

Gates C.  W.  Hinton 

Graham Forest  Denton 

Granville G.  D.  Adcock 

*Greene R.  K.  Britt 

Guilford A.  M.  Benbow 

^Halifax C.  T.  Lawrence 

*Harnett J.  M.  Withers 

*Haywood G.  W.  Burnett 

^Henderson Joe  Whitaker 

^Hertford T.  N.  Charles 

*Hoke H.  R.  McLean 

Iredell O.  L.  Lippard 

*Jackson S.  C.  Cogdill 


Johnston Wayland  Jones 

Jones H.  B.  Hargett 

*Lee    J.    D.    Wicker 

Lenoir C.  R.  Brown 

Lincoln   J.   L.   Thompson 

*McDowell  T.   W.   Gowan 

Macon Fred  M.  Slagle 

*Madison A.  F.  Roberts 

Martin J.  W.  Hines 

Mecklenburg J.  E.  Steere 

Mitchell W.  R.  Garland 

^Montgomery C.  F.  Baldwin 

*Moore Alex  Fields 

Nash Edwin  Powell 

*New  Hanover J.  H.  Morse 

^Northampton J.  H.  Ramsey 

Onslow L.  W.  Sylvester 

Orange A.  E.  Wilson 

Pamlico J.  H.  Pugh 

Pasquotank B.  F.  Emmett 

Pender Joe  F.  Johnson 

Perquimans   C.  W.   White 

Person E.  D.  Morton 

Pitt Marvin  Horton 

*Polk O.  C.  Bridges 

Randolph R.  C.  Lewallen 

*Richmond G.  A.  Seawell 

Robeson J.  A.  Barker 

Rockingham Jack  Saunders 

Rowan G.  R.  Miller 

*Rutherford W.  J.  Hardin 

Sampson . J.  C.  Draughon 

*Scotland A.  D.  Thames 

Surry Martin  Bennett 

Stanly Dan  Speight 

Stokes R.  R.  King 

*Swain W.  W.  Jenkins 

Transylvania E.  R.  Galloway 

Tyrrell J.  S.  Brickhouse 

Union ,. A.  T.  English 

Vance J.  Harry  Edwards 

Wake J.  Cooper  Young 

*Warren E.  H.  Pinnell 

*Washington Harry  Stell 

Watauga Harrison  Baker 

Wayne   H.  A.  Pike 

Wilkes    H.    G.    Minton 

*Wilson I.  A.  Pearce 

Yadkin C.  W.  Helton 

*Yancey Molt  Hensley 


*Also  Forest  Wardens. 
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ENGINEERING  PROGRAM 
AN  IMPORTANT  FACTOR 
TO  INDUSTRY  OF  STATE 


Choosing  North  Carolina  as  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  progressiveness  in  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  Lieut.  Col. 
Harold  C.  Fiske,  president  of  the  Western 
Washington  section  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Civil  Engineers,  has  written  Thorn- 
dike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the  Division 
of  Water  Resources  and  Enginereing,  for 
information  on  the  State's  Conservation  pro- 
gram,  particularly  the    engineering   phase. 

"In  looking  for  a  bright  and  shining  ex- 
ample," wrote  Lieutenant  Colonel  Fiske, 
"the  State  of  North  Carolina  naturally 
comes  first  to  mind  and  in  addition  I  am 
particularly  fortunate  in  that  through 
"Conservation  and  Industry"  you  have  been 
sending  me  there  is  apparently  available 
all  the  data  that  are  necessary  at  this  time. 

"Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  the  West- 
ern Washington  Section  is  going  to  try  this 
year  to  educate  the  public  on  the  import- 
ance of  map  making  and  the  governmental 
and  State  surveys  of  water,  mineral,  and 
other  resources.  The  point  to  be  impressed 
is  that  when  complete  and  reliable  data  of 
this  sort  are  available,  the  industrial  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  advances  most 
rapidly  and  on  the  soundest  basis." 

In  replying v  to  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Saville 
declared  that  in  his  opinion  the  collection  of 
basic  data  relating  to  stream  flow  and  the 
preparation  of  topographic  maps  of  the 
mountainous  areas  where  the  waterfalls  ex- 
isted, were  of  fundamental  importance  in 
leading  to  hydro-electric  developments. 

These  programs,  he  continued,  were  in- 
itiated by  the  State  Geological  and  Economic 
Survey,  the  predecessor  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  and  the 
State  has  continued  to  establish  and  operate 
stream  gaging  stations  in  cooperation  with 
various  Federal  agencies  until  North  Caro- 
lina has  at  this  time  more  stream  gaging 
stations  than  any  other  Southern   State. 

"With  regard  to  topographic  mapping,  of 
course,   that   has   been    of   inestimable    ad- 


vantage in  the  location  of  hydro-electric  de- 
velopments all  over  the  State.  Without  these 
early  topographic  maps,  I  doubt  very  much 
indeed  whether  North  Carolina  would  rank 
anything  near  as  high  in  the  list  of  States 
in  water  power  development  as  she  now 
does.  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  we  now 
rank  third  in  the  United  States  in  developed 
water  power.  This  is  extraordinary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  great  water  powers  of 
the  country  lie  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

Mr.  Saville  pointed  out  what  in  his  opin- 
ion has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  en- 
deavors of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  in  the  promotion  of  the 
use  of  industrial  waters  in  North  Carolina. 
This  is  the  report  on  chemical  analysis  of 
surface  waters. 

"One  of  the  first  questions  which  most  of 
the  newer  industries  ask,  which  are  now 
coming  to  the  south,"  he  continued,  "is  the 
quality  of  the  surface  waters  in  the  regions 
which  they  may  wish  to  use  either  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes  or  for  boiler  use. 

"To  convince  our  legislators  and  the  pub- 
lic generally  of  the  desirability  of  maintain- 
ing constant  water  analysis  stations  over 
the  State  in  much  the  same  way  as  we  do 
stream  gaging  stations,  is  a  very  difficult 
proposition.  The  returns  on  the  investment, 
however,  are  undoubtedly  equally  as  great, 
and  are  increasing  every  day.  Specifically, 
I  can  say  that  the  analysis  of  surface  wat- 
ers of  the  State  which  this  Department  has 
made  has  been  definitely  instrumental  in 
bringing  industries  valued  at  upwards  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
State  during  the  past  eighteen  months." 

Mr.  Saville  has  illustrated  clearly  here 
the  direct  benefits  of  some  of  the  many 
phases  of  work  of  his  division  and  others 
of  the  Department  that  are  not  spectacular 
but  all  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  expansion  of  the  industries  of  the  State 
or  in  preserving  values  that  are  not  always 
immediately  discernible.  He  described  other 
parts  of  the  Department's  program  in  his 
reply  to  the  engineering  organization  presi- 
dent. 
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TERRAPIN     FARMING 

North  Carolina's  only  commercial 
diamond-back  terrapin  farm,  accord- 
ing to  a  press  dispatch,  is  being 
operated  by  James  0.  Bowden  on 
Wrightsville  Sound,  near  Wilming- 
ton. 

Mr.  Bowden  is  reported  to  have 
had  500  head  of  brood  stock  on  hand 
and  contemplated  increasing  this 
number  to  1,000  from  wild  stock 
caught  during  the  season.  This,  says 
the  account,  is  the  only  straight-away 
terrapin  farm  in  the  section. 

Terrapin  farming  has  been  sug- 
gested for  some  time  by  Capt.  John 
A.  Nelson,  Fisheries  Commissioner, 
as  a  venture  with  possibilities  of  re- 


PEOPLE    OF    STATE    OWN 
FISH  LIFE  AS  WELL  AS 
GAME,  SAYS  BRUMMITT 


An  opinion  by  Attorney  General  Dennis 
G.  Brummitt's  office,  setting  forth  the  right 
of  the  State  to  regulate  fishing  helps  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws. 

The  particular  question  was  whether 
State  licenses  may  be  required  of  persons 
outside  Durham  county  who  fish  in  the  Dur- 


muneration  to  those  who  will  equip 
themselves  properly  and  operate  with 
the  benefit  of  experiences  of  others 
and  in  the  light  of  scientific  research. 

From  a  series  of  experiments  start- 
ed at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
station  at  Beaufort  in  1909,  a  terra- 
pin farm  turning  out  thousands  of 
the  animals  each  year  has  been  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  by  the  Bureau 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season 
again  after  five  years  of  protection, 
reports  are  that  more  terrapins  are 
being  caught  than  for  many  years 
previous,  thereby  reestablishing  the 
market  for  the  North  Carolina  prod- 
uct. 

Nationally,  the  markets  have  re- 
covered steadily  from  a  deflation  with 
the  drop  in  use  of  luxuries  during  the 
World  War  and  with  the  advent  of 
prohibition.  The  animals  bring  a  price 
that  is  attractive  and  profitable  to 
the  fisherman. 

A  farm  of  considerable  proportions 
was  built  a  number  of  years  ago  at 
Beaufort  and  had  developed  its  out- 
put to  15,000  to  20,000  annually,  but 
the  plant  was  abandoned  because  of 
conditions  outlined  above.  However, 
the  prospects  for  the  success  of  a 
similar  venture  again  appear  bright. 
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ham  city  water  reservoir,  officials  of  that 
city  maintaining  that  the  administration  of 
fishing  privileges  was  in  their  hands. 

Citing  the  first  section  of  the  new  State 
Anglers'  act,  the  Attorney  General  sets 
forth  plainly  that  ownership  of  fish  as  well 
as  game  is  vested  in  the  State.  Discussing 
the  points  at  issue,  the  opinion  says: 

"The  effect  of  this  section  (Section  1, 
State  Anglers'  Act  which  establishes  a  li- 
cense fee  for  fishing)  is  to  require  all  per- 
sons, above  the  age  specified  herein,  to  be 
licensed  before  fishing  in  any  of  the  wat- 
ers of  North  Carolina  by  any  method  of 
hook  and  line,  rod  or  reel  fishing,  with  an 
exception  that  this  license  is  not  required 
when  the  fishing  is  in  such  waters  in  the 
county  in  which  the  person  permanently  re- 
sides. 

"There  is  no  restriction  in  the  act  upon 
the  character  of  the  waters  in  which  there 
is  fish.  The  property  in  all  wild  game  and 
fish  of  the  State  is  in  the  people  of  the 
State.  The  act  of  1929  was  drawn  with 
this  principle  in  view.  Its  purpose  is  to  pro- 
tect game  and  fish  from  indiscriminate 
slaughter  and  to  provide  a  method  for  pro- 
tecting such  game  fish  and  to  protect  them 
until  they  are  in  such  condition  as  to  con- 
stitute them  suitable  for  consumption. 

"It  is  true  that  a  person  who  owns  the 
soil  underneath  non-navigable  streams  and 
the  banks  of  such  streams  has  a  right  to 
take  fish  from  such  streams  on  his  own  land, 
but  he  can  protect  that  right  only  by  exclud- 
ing from  the  fishing  right  the  trespassers 
upon  his  land.  Even  where  there  is  this 
private  ownership,  however,  the  State,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  may  regu- 
late the  taking  of  fish  by  the  private  own- 
er, both  in  the  method  of  taking  and,  also, 
in  the  amount  that  can  be  taken  as  a  neces- 
sary protection  to  the  general  right  of  the 
people,  themselves,  to  take  such  fish  in  the 
streams  of  the  State." 


NEW  POWER  DEVELOPMENT 
CONTEMPLATED  FOR  STATE 


Press  dispatches  recently  carried  the 
tidings  that  the  Virginia-Carolina  Power 
Company  of  Roanoke  Rapids  had  filed  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  an  applica- 
tion for  license  to  construct  a  power  project 
on  the   Roanoke   River     in     Halifax     and 


Northampton  Counties,  North  Carolina. 

Previous  articles  telling  of  the  acquisition 
of  property  for  the  development  have  been 
run  in  the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina. 

"The  project,"  says  the  item,  "would 
be  on  the  site  of  the  old  diversion 
dam  and  would  form  a  reservoir  seven  miles 
long.  A  power  plant  capable  of  producing 
30,000  horsepower  would  be  erected  below 
the  new  dam. 

"The  power  would  be  sold  to  the  Virginia 
Power  and  Electric  Company  for  local  con- 
sumption." 

Such  a  project  is  evidence  of  the  continued 
expansion  that  is  going  on  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  other  sections  of  the  State. 
When  the  announced  plans  are  carried  out, 
the  proposed  development  will  be  the  farth- 
est east  of  any  of  the  large  power  projects 
in  North  Carolina,  others  being  located  in 
the  Piedmont  and  Mountain  sections. 

Although  power  in  virtually  unlimited 
quantities  has  been  available  in  Eastern 
North  Carolina  for  several  years  from  local 
steam  plants  and  the  super-power  connec- 
tions, the  contemplated  project  will  provide 
a  new  source  and  facilities  for  an  even 
further  distribution  of  power. 

The  Division  of  Water  Resources  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, official  agency  of  the  State  in  power 
subjects,  has  cooperated  in  a  number  of 
ways  with  the  developers. 


GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 

FORESTS  BEING  GUARDED 


Precautions  for  the  protection  of  the  vir- 
gin forests  and  forest  growth  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  area,  in- 
augurated last  spring  with  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  patrol  during  times  of  greatest 
fire  hazards  were  continued  October  15  with 
10  special  patrolmen  going  on  duty. 

This  patrol  was  established  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  North  Carolina  National 
Park  Commission  and  the  Division  of  For- 
estry of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  with  the  Department  un- 
dertaking the  work  through  its  forest  fire 
prevention  organization  under  Assistant 
Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory  and  with  the  Com- 
mission bearing  the  cost. 

Under  plans  agreed  upon  by  the  two 
agencies,  the  patrol  will  be  maintained  dur- 
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ing  fire  seasons  until  the  park  area  is  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  pre- 
cautions are  being  taken  to  protect  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  unique  features  of 
the  territory  until  the  federal  force  is  pre- 
pared to  undertake  this  as  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Patrolmen  are  serving  under 
the  field  direction  of  W.  K.  Beichler,  dis- 
trict forester,  at  Asheville. 

Appointments  have  been  given  to  the 
following  men  as  patrolmen:  Walter  Pat- 
terson, Dempsey  Jenkins,  N.  M.  Woody, 
Estis  Payne,  Charles  Connor,  and  Taylor 
Gass,  of  Swain  County,  and  James  Sutton, 
D.  H.  Burress,  W.  B.  Bennett,  and  Garfield 
Jenkins,  of  Haywood  County. 


OYSTER  FEATURES  SEA 

FOODS  NOW  IN  SEASON 


Opening  of  the  oyster  season  the  first 
of  last  month  ushers  in  the  annual  shell- 
fish season  in  North  Carolina. 

This  season  is  looked  forward  to  with 
possibly  as  much  expectancy  and  whetting  of 
appetites  as  that  of  any  food  fish  from 
the  North  Carolina  coast  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  the  State  as  well  as  consumers 
in  inland  states. 

With  clams  already  in  season  and  only 
the  current  month  intervening,  before  the 
opening  of  escallop  season,  the  shell- 
fish features  the  menu  of  commercial  fish- 
eries for  the  period  of  the  year.  The  much 
relished  diamond-back  terrapin  with  its 
five-year  ban  lifted,  is  also  one  of  the  more 
choice  varieties  of  sea  products  available 
to  the  discriminating  consumer. 

Food  fish  that  are  in  season  and  obtain- 
able during  November,  according  to  a  tab- 
ulation by  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  commer- 
cial fisheries  commissioner,  are  as  follows: 

Speckled  trout,  gray  trout,  croakers, 
spots,  flounders,  herring  (corned),  sea- 
bass,  drum,  bluefish,  mackerel,  mullets 
(fresh  and  corned),  and  shrimp. 


Formerly  seed  oysters  were  thrown  into 
the  water  to  spread  over  the  bottom.  Now 
the  seed  is  built  up  from  the  bottom  to  a 
height  of  about  three  feet  in  box  shaped 
structures,  upon  which  about  50  times  as 
much  seed  finds  lodgment  as  formerly. 


LUMBER    CUT    OF    STATE 
SHOWS  DECLINE  ALONG 
WITH  OTHERS  OF  NATION 


Although  North  Carolina  maintained  her 
rank  among  other  states  in  amount  of  lum- 
ber cut  in  1928,  statistics  on  lumber  pro- 
duction for  the  year  show  a  decrease  of 
34,329,000  board  feet  from  the  previous 
year. 

Figures  recently  given  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  reveal  that  the 
production  of  lumber  in  North  Carolina  in 
1928  amounted  to  1,055,222,000  board  feet 
in  comparison  with  1,020,893,000  board 
feet  in  1927,  a  decrease  of  3.3  percent.  Last 
year,  1,105  mills  were  in  operation  and  1,- 
142  were  in  operation  during  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in  lum- 
ber produced,  North  Carolina  remained  in 


One  of  the  scores  of  adult  deer  which 
have  been  released  on  the  State  Game 
Refuges  of  Western  North  Carolina.  This 
deer  is  one  with  which  the  Daniel  Boone 
Refuge  is  repopulated.  Shown  in  the  photo- 
graph are  C.  N.  Mease,  Assistant  State 
Game  Warden;  R.  C.  Ray,  refuge  keeper; 
and  D.  C.  McKinney,  Deer  Park  Warden. 
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tenth  place  in  1928  in  order  of  the  amount 
cut  in  the  State,  the  same  position 
occupied  in  1927.  The  production  of  lumber, 
by  comparison,  in  the  entire  United  States 
was  34,532,420,000  board  feet  in  1927,  and 
34,142,123,000  in  1928,  a  decrease  of  1.1 
percent.  The  number  of  mills  in  the  country 
was  13,756  in  1927  and  13,263  in  1928. 

The  State  of  Washington  was  in  first 
place  last  year  in  the  amount  of  lumber 
cut,  her  total  output  amounting  to  7,325,- 
862,000  board  feet,  or  more  than  one-fifth 
of  that  of  the  entire  country.  Next  in  line 
was  her  neighbor,  Oregon,  with  3,992,852,000 
feet.  Mississippi  was  third  with  2,556,612,- 
000  feet,  and  Louisiana,  with  2,385,724,000 
feet  came  fourth. 

Yellow  pine  led  in  the  cut,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  total  lumber  produced  being 
of  this  variety,  or  10,610,290,000  feet;  Doug- 
las fir,  a  western  tree,  came  second  with 
8,449,282,000  feet,  or  24.8  percent  of  the  to- 
tal. Others  of  the  most  popular  varieties 
included  western  yellow  pine,  2,975,743,000; 
hemlock,  2,221,756,000;  and  oak,  1,830,260,- 
000. 

GIGANTIC  POPLAR  TREE 

BRINGS  RETURN  OF  $650 


STATE  FORESTRY  GROUP 
HELPING  TO  BRING  ABOUT 
AN  IMPROVED  CONDITION 


Some  idea  of  an  unusual  value  in  timber 
is  given  in  an  account  from  E.  C.  Turner, 
Jr.,  county  agent  of  Ashe,  who  recently  told 
of  an  old  poplar  tree  of  gigantic  proportions 
which  brought  the  sum  of  $650. 

This  tree,  Mr.  Turner  declared,  had  a  de- 
fect in  its  side  and  was  considered  worth- 
less, but  in  passing  one  day  after  having 
virtually  given  up  any  idea  of  realizing  from 
the  apparently  half-dead  tree,  Millard 
Goodman,  of  West  Jefferson,  who  was  mar- 
keting the  timber  crop  on  the  land,  happen- 
ed to  sink  an  axe  into  the  trunk. 

Much  to  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Goodman 
found  that  the  grain  showed  a  beautiful 
curly  figure.  He  received  several  bids  on 
five  12-foot  logs  cut  from  the  tree,  and 
finally  sold  them  to  a  veneer  company  of 
Bassett,  Va.  Soon  after  the  deal  was  com- 
plete, a  buyer  representing  an  English  firm 
is  said  to  have  offered  $1,000  for  the  logs. 

R.  W.  Graeber,  extension  forester  at 
State  College,  uses  this  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  it  pays  to  know  the  value  of 
timber  on  a  farm. 


Eighteen  years  ago,  a  small  group  of 
forestry  enthusiasts  organized  the  North 
Carolina  Foresty  Association.  From  a  small 
group  the  organization  has  grown  to  be  a 
factor  of  considerable  importance  in  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  forestry  in  the  State. 

The  Association  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front in  every  step  since  the  beginning  of 
its  existence  toward  solving  the  many  per- 
plexing problems  that  are  obstacles  to  the 
handling  of  what  has  frequently  been 
termed  the  most  important  of  the  basic 
natural  resources  of  North  Carolina. 

On  September  12-14,  the  Association  held 
its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  with  an  at- 
tendance that  denotes  the  steady  expansion 
of  interest  in  forestry  in  North  Carolina. 
The  organization  showed  that  it  not  only 
initiates  its  own  projects  to  advance  the 
cause  of  forestry,  but  joins  in  whole-heart- 
edly with  the  official  programs  of  the  var- 
ious governmental  agencies.  Its  work  has 
been  most  valuable  in  promoting  a  spread 
of  interest  in  forestry  and  in  helping  to 
obtain  the  objectives  of  governmental 
agencies.  Because  this  is  an  organization 
of  individuals  not  connected  with  any  gov- 
ernmental agency,  its  assistance  is  doubly 
appreciated  and  useful  in  covering  a  field 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  occupied. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  in  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  organization  and  demon- 
strating his  intense  interest  in  forestry, 
sent  a  special  message  which  was  presented 
by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  message 
were  endorsements  of  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  make  pos- 
sible a  classification  of  forest  lands  for 
taxation  purposes  and  a  State  Park,  Forest, 
and  Game  Refuge  System. 

This  stand  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive was  highly  approved  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  a  resolution  expressing  its  grati- 
tude and  appreciation  "for  his  constructive 
and  forward-looking  forestry  message" 
was  adopted. 

A  proposed  bill  for  the  next  General  As- 
sembly, offered  by  Jas.  G.  K.  McClure,  of 
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Asheville,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Federation,  which  outlined 
a  definite  plan  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
State  land  policy  "which  provides  for  the 
acquisition  of  areas  of  forest  lands  for 
State  Forests  and  of  the  areas  of  historic 
interest,  such  as  the  Bentonville  Battle- 
field, or  containing  peculiar  natural  pheno- 
mena, as  the  Linville  Gorge  area,  for  State 
Parks,"  was  endorsed  by  the  Association. 

By  resolution,  the  organization  requested 
the  North  Carolina  delagation  in  Congress 
"to  work  for  the  authorization  of  a  fund 
of  S25,000  from  monies  authorized  for  this 
purpose  by  the  McSweeney-McNary  Act,  to 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  relation  of 
forests  to  stream  flow,  erosion,  and  the 
silting  up  of  stream  beds  and  reservoir's  in 
the  Mississippi  river  drainage  basin  of  the 
Southern  Appalachians." 

The  Association  also  requested  the  "Fed- 
eral Congress  to  work  for  an  increase  of 
S25,000  in  the  item  for  erosion  study  and 
control  that  is  already  contained  in  the 
Agricultural  bill;  said  increase  to  be  for  the 
investigation  of  erosion  control,  particular- 
ly in  the  Piedmont  region  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  by  the 
Appalachian  Forest'  Experiment  Station  in 
cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agencies. 


MANY  PHASES  COVERED 
IN  STUDY  OF  LOBLOLLY 
PINE  INDUSTRY  IN  STATE 


An  industrial  investigation  among  the 
band  sawmills  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  as 
a  part  of  a  major  project  in  the  Atlantic 
Coastal  plain  under  the  direction  of  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratory,  the  Appalachian 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  the  office  of 
Forest  Pathology,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Pine  Association  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is  now  underway. 

'Timberland  owners,"  says  a  description 
of  the  purpose  of  the  study,  "who  contem- 
plate the  practice  of  industrial  forestry  need 
information  as  to  the  silvicultural  system 
they  should  use  and  the  volume  and  quan- 
tity of  the  growth  they  may  expect  under 
a  given  method  of  cutting;  they  need  to 
know  the  smallest  tree  that  will  pay  its 
way,  the  cutting  limits  which  will  yield  the 
highest  return  per  acre  and  per  thousand, 
and  the  relative  profits  when  different  pro- 
portions of  the  stand  are  left  to  grow  into 
a  future  cut. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  this  investiga- 
tion is  to  get  just  this  kind  of  information 
so  that  private  operators  who  are  interested 
in   making   their  operations   permanent   by 


The  current  of  a  river  is  carried  by  this  great  penstock  which  diverts  water  from 
the  Cheoah  River  behind  Santeetlah  dam  through  power  house.  The  penstock  here  is 
shown  as  it  crosses  State  Highway  No.  108.  It  is  part  of  the  Tallassee  Power  Com- 
pany's huge  Santeetlah  power  project  in  Graham  County. 
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logging  selectively  will  have  a  basis  for  set- 
ting up  a  management  plan.  Selective  cut- 
ting, or  selective  logging  as  here  used, 
means  a  partial  cutitng  practice,  which  by 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  trees  to  be  re- 
moved meets  the  silvicultural  and  economic 
requirements  in  such  a  way  as  to  perpetuate 
and  improve  the  forest  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  or  increase  the  profit  to  the  own- 
er." 

From  the  economic  side,  all  timber  cut 
will  be  studied  through  all  operations  inci- 
dent to  lumber  manufacture.  This  will  in- 
clude the  time  required  for  felling,  bucking, 
hauling,  milling,  etc.,  and  the  amount  and 
grades    of    lumber    obtained    for    each    log. 

Other  angles  of  the  study  will  include 
methods  of  improving  the  stand  by  cutting 
out  undesirable  hardwoods,  growth  determi- 
nation under  different  methods  of  cutting, 
a  study  of  defects,  the  possibilities  of  sal- 
vaging tops  for  pulpwood,  the  difference  in 
grades  of  lumber  produced  by  trees  grow- 
ing in  different  degrees  of  stocking,  the 
loss  of  material  in  woods  and  mills. 


DEPARTMENT  MEASURES 
STREAM  FLOWS  DURING 

RECENT  STATE  FLOODS 


Floods  on  North  Carolina  rivers  the  first 
of  October  caused  the  Division  of  Water' 
Resources  and  Engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  to 
place  its  entire  force,  supplemented  by  en- 
gineers from  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  in  the  field 
measurements. 

Engineers  working  under  the  direction  of 
Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the  di- 
vision, started  at  the  headwaters  of  the 
principal  North  Carolina  rivers,  and  fol- 
lowed the  flood  stages  down  to  the  lower 
streams  in  the  coastal  plains  area. 

Record  rains  over  the  State  had  given 
the  engineering  force  a  cue  to  prepare  for 
the  floods  and  a  plan  had  been  worked  out 
for  catching  the  flood  levels  at  the  strategic 
points.  In  all,  a  staff  of  seven  engineers 
directed  by  Mr.  Saville  from  Chapel  Hill, 
was  engaged  in  the  measurement  work.  Mr. 
Saville  kept  in  contact  with  the  men  and 
dispatched  them  to  the  various  points  as 
the  crests  were  reached.  He  also  maintained 
contact  with  the  weather  bureau  at  Raleigh 


and  stream  gagers  in  various  parts  of  the 
State. 

Information  gained  from  these  activities 
is  essential  in  many  ways  to  engineering 
projects  in  the  State.  Knowledge  of  maxim- 
um flows  is  necessary  in  meeting  mu- 
nicipal water  supply  problems,  improvement 
of  navigation,  development  of  power  sites, 
flood  control  measures,  drainage,  and  other 
physical  problems  in  the  State. 


BROWN    PELICAN    MAKES 
NEST  ON   ISLAND   ALONG 
NORTH  CAROLINA  COAST 


Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
and  a  visitor  in  North  Carolina  during 
Home-Coming  Week,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  brown  pelican  for  the 
first  time  in  human  history  is  this  year 
breeding  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  nest- 
ing on  Royal  Shoal  Island  in  Pamlico  Sound, 
about  11  miles  from  Ocracoke. 

Unmated  brown  pelicans  have  been  com- 
ing in  small  numbers  during  the  summer 
to  the  North  Carolina  coast  for  many  years, 
but  they  have  never  previously  been  known 
to  establish  their  nests  in  the  section. 

This  bird  is  one  of  North  America's  larg- 
est and  most  picturesque  fowls.  Among  its 
most  striking  features  is  a  bill  of  approxi- 
mately 14  inches  in  length,  underneath 
which  is  attached  a  pouch  which  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  three  gallons  and  three  quarts 
of  water. 

According  to  Dr.  Pearson,  the  only  other 
breeding  places  for  the  brown  pelican  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  are  a  small  island  in 
Bulls  Bay,  S.  C,  and  an  island  in  Mosquito 
lagoon,    near    Titusville,    Fla. 

"The  brown  pelican  is  a  bird  about  which 
storms  of  protest  have  arisen  at  times  from 
commercial  fishermen,"  Dr.  Pearson  de- 
clared. "A  wide-spread  feeling  that  they 
were  destructive  to  food  fish  resulted  in  an 
inquiry  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
in  1918.  At  the  request  of  this  body,  I 
cruised  the  gulf  coast  of  the  United  States, 
visiting  all  breeding  places  between  Mexico 
and  Key  West,  Fla. 

"In  the  entire  area  of  1,500  miles,  only 
about  6,500  pelicans  were  found  gathered 
on  breeding  islands.  The  estimates  of  fish- 
ing interests  had  been  that  there  were  5,- 
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000.000.  We  gathered  many  barrels  of  fish 
disgorged  by  old  and  young  birds  about 
their  nests.  It  developed  that  their  food 
at  this  season  consisted  almost  wholly  of 
menhaden,  known  as  fatbacks. 

"In  all,  only  28  food  fish  were  discovered 
among  all  this  miscellaneous  collection,  con- 
sisting of  mullet,  pigfish,  pinfish,  and  10 
crevalle,  all  of  low  value  and  low-priced 
commercial  fish. 

"As  a  result  of  the  report,  the  food  ad- 
ministration declined  to  take  any  action 
against  the  brown  pelican,  which  is  one  of 
North  America's  largest  and  most  pictures- 
que wild  birds." 


MAPS  HAVE  A  DEFINITE 
PLACE  IN  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  RESOURCES  OF  STATE 


Maps  play  an  important  part  in  virtually 
every  use  that  is  made  of  land,  and  the 
making  and  collection  of  maps  is  one  of 
the  more  important  duties  carried  on 
through  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and 
Engineering  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 

In  its  operations,  the  Division  has  made 
and  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000 
maps  relating  to  the  State  and  its  political 
sub-divisions.  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  gives  an  illuminat- 
ing view  of  the  importance  and  the  pur- 
poses served  by  these  maps. 

"By  law  the  Department,  among  other 
things,  is  directed  to  aid  in  promoting  a 
more  profitable  use  of  lands,  forests,  and 
waters  and  in  the  promotion  of  commerce 
and  industry.  Further,  it  says  that  the  De- 
partment shall  aid  in  this  conservation  and 
development  of  North  Carolina  resources  by 
collection  and  classification  including  inves- 
tigation; and  by  recommendation  and  publi- 
cation. The  result  is  that  there  is  not  a 
phase  of  North  Carolina  life  in  which  the 
Department  is  not  critically  interested  and 
not  an  acre  of  land  in  which  it  is  not  con- 
cerned. 

"We  find  it  prerequisite,  therefore,  that 
we  should  know  the  State  intimately  as 
a  first  requirement;  and  that  we  should  be 
able  to  incorporate  the  results  of  investiga- 
tions including  surveys  into  publications  in- 
cluding recommendations.  At  every  point  in 


our  own  work,  maps  are  found  necessary.  In 
practically  every  publication  they  are  an  es- 
sential part.  Here  they  are  used  in  setting 
forth  the  natural,  economic,  industrial,  and 
commercial  advantages  of   State." 

Special  maps  prepared  by  the  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Division  include 
rainfall,  stream  gaging,  temperature,  and 
power.  In  addition,  it  prepares  special  maps 
of  small  areas  such  as  State  lands  and  lakes 
from  field  work. 

Mr.  Ray  calls  attention  to  the  topographic 
map  as  the  most  useful  sheet  of  all,  coming 
nearer  to  being  a  picture  than  any  other 
type  in  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope  and  is  easy  of  inter- 
pretation. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Ray  continues, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  base  and  topographic 
mapping  is  done  by  the  United  State  Geo- 
ogical  Survey,  the  State  bearing  half  the 
cost.  The  base  map  of  the  State  is  badly  in 
need  of  revision  and  the  topographic  map 
is  only  36  percent  undertaken. 


EVANS  SUCCEEDS  MARSH 
AS  U.  S.  FOREST  INSPECTOR 


Charles  F.  Evans,  district  forest  inspector 
of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  Gulf 
States  since  1927,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Southeastern  district,  which  includes 
North  Carolina,  to  fill  the  same  office. 

Mr.  Evans  succeeds  S.  H.  Marsh,  who 
held  this  position  several  years,  retiring  re- 
cently to  enter  private  business. 

Along  with  the  announcement  of  the  as- 
signment of  Mr.  Evans  to  this  district,  A. 
B.  Hastings,  chief  of  State  Cooperation  for 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  announced  that 
headquarters  for  the  Southeastern  district, 
which  includes  the  States  of  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  from  Vir- 
ginia south,  would  probably  be  moved  to 
Asheville.  Mr.  Marsh  made  his  headquarters 
at  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

Mr.  Evans  is  a  graduate  of  the  Yale 
School  of  Forestry,  and  has  been  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  since  1912,  the  year  in 
which  he  finished  his  forestry  course.  He  has 
served  as  Forest  Assistant,  Forest  Examin- 
er, and  Forest  Supervisor.  From  1922  to 
1927  he  was  attached  to  the  district  office 
at  Ogden  which  he  left  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  in  the  Gulf  district. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 
LISTED    FOR    FIRST  TIME 
IN  TRADE  INDEX  REPORT 


North  Carolina  cities  were  represented  in 
the  monthly  retail  trade  report  of  the  Fifth 
Reserve  Bank  in  September  for  the  first 
time  since  this  service  was  inaugurated. 

Most  states  and  many  cities  located  north 
and  west  of  North  Carolina  have  had  the 
benefit  of  this  index  of  retail  trade  trend, 
but  the  September  bulletin  is  the  first  occa- 
sion for  which  figures  from  stores  in  the 
State  have  been  available. 

More  stores  in  North  Carolina  sent  in 
their  reports  than  in  any  State  in  the  Fifth 
Federal  Reserve  District,  according  to  Park 
Mathewson,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  statistician,  who  has  pro- 
moted the  participation  of  retail  establish- 


ments of  the  State  in  the  trade  statistical 
service.  In  two  cities,  Raleigh  and  Gas- 
tonia,  Mr.  Mathewson  pointed  out,  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  establishments  contributed 
their  figures  to  have  the  cities  listed  sep- 
arately. 

Stores  in  many  other  cities  of  North  Car- 
olina have  signified  their  intention  of  co- 
operating in  the  trade  service  and  the  aver- 
age of  their  cities  may  be  worked  out  for 
the  next  monthly  bulletin. 

This  movement  has  the  endorsement  of 
the  North  Carolina  Retail  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation and  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the 
secretaries  of  local  merchants  associations. 
Other  cities  that  are  expected  to  be  listed 
in  the  forthcoming  bulletin  are  Burling- 
ton, Winston-Salem,  Asheville,  Lexington, 
Durham,  and  Greensboro.  The  statistical 
service  assists  the  merchant  in  planning  a 


North  Carolina's  State  Capitol,  one  of  the  outstanding  examples  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture in  the  country,  is  shown  standing  out  in  a  radiant  background  of  flood  lights. 
The  inauguration  of  the  lighting  system  was  an  outstanding  event  of  Home-coming 
Week  and  the  celebration  of  Light's  Golden  Jubilee. 
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more  eff e  v  :    :     ::;.- 

tion  to  guide  purchase  of  stocks,  and  gives 
an  authentic  comparison  of  trade  conditions 
with  ::        v.^s    of   the     State    and    with 

those  of  other  Spates. 


PRIVATE   GAME   FARMS 
ESTABLISHED  IN 


TATE 


Increase!  interest  in  game  which  has 
come  in  North  Carolina  along  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  State  Game  Law  has  given  rise 
to  the  inauguration  of  a  new  industry,  a 
commercial  game  fa 

L.  ML  E3 Iridge,  of  Bens:::,  is  among  the 
first  ...  the  State  to  get  started  in  such  an 
enterprise.  Beginning  in  a  small  way  last 
season  with  pheasant  eggs  purchase!  from 
another  State..  3Ir.  Eidridge  has  on  hand  a 
fair-size:!  stock.  Before  the  beginning  of 
next  laying  season,  he  plans  to  increase 
his  brood  stock  to  600. 

F:r  the  first  season,  it  is  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Eldridge  to  market  only  egps.  but  latei 
he  may  go  intc  the  business  :t  rearing  the 
"tiris  t:  maturity.  He  inter,  is  t:  specialize 
on  the  ring-neck  pheasant 

With  the  State  aSame  Farm  unable  to 
meet  the  tremendous  iemand  for  eg  g  -  and 
birds,  the  op:  rtunity  appears  tc  be  pi  :  mi  -  - 
ing  for  individual  breeders  to  carry  on  a 
profitable  enterprise.  Although  the  intro- 
duction of  the  pheasant  on  a  small  scale  ws 
started  ::.'.;-  twe  seasons  ago.  the  birds 
:t- ms  h: tined  to  be  a  great  favorite  with 
sportsmen  interested  in  providing  ineres 
opp  w  ties   foi    -  : :  rt  in  North  Carolina. 


CAROLINES  HAVE  THIRD 

OF  SPINDLES  IN  NATION 


South  Carolina  combined  had 
thirty-four  percent  of  all  active  cott :  n  s  [  i n  - 
dies  in  the  V  States  in  August,  accord- 

ing to  figures  prepared  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Comme:  x 

The  report  showed  that  North  Carolina 
had  If  _  sreent  of  the  nation's  total  of 
lies  and  that  its  neighbor  had  approxi- 
mately 16  percent.  The  two  States  together 
had  11.T96.0Cmj  spindles  in  place  in  August, 
1929,  of  which  11,317.000  were  in  opera- 
tion during  the  month. 

A    total    rf    \-_~..  MM    spindles   were    in 


place  in  the  entire  nation,   if  which   £0,236,- 

000  were  active  in  August.  The  tabulation  of 

figures  showed  that  North  Carolina  has  6,- 

sr  indies  in  place;  and  South  Caro- 

:-:-=  h;~  .r.cSc"'.:;;. 


The  New  York  Conservation  Department 
has  planted  225  pounds  of  seed  of  21  va- 
rieties  in  its  State  Forest  Nurseries  for  the 
production  of  berries,  nuts,  and  other  food 
suitable  for  game*.  These  varieties  include 
white  mulberry,  red  mulberry,  Russian  mul- 
berry, dogwood,  blueberry,  hawthorne,  bay- 
berry,  mountain  ash,  arrow-wood,  black 
haw  and  Japanese  barberry.  They  will  be 
planted  later  en  Game  Refuge. 


mW 


A  "big"'  game  warden  and  two  "syyiall" 
game  wardens.  J.  C.  Bryant,  Caswell  County 
Warden,  in  the  center  is  the  Goliath  of  the 
State  Warden  organization,  towering  six 
feet  ind  nine  inches  in  the  air.  Assistant 
Sfe  U    Warden    G.   A.   Xicoll   and  Johnston 

V     Warden     T.     Wayland    Jones    are 

g   the  small'-::'. 
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STUDY  OF  NON-UTILIZED 

WOOD  BRINGS  INTEREST 


The  "Survey  of  Non-utilized  Wood  in 
North  Carolina,"  recently  completed  and 
published  by  the  National  Committee  on 
Wood  Utilization  in  cooperation  with  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, has  found  a  ready  reception  and, 
from  all  indications,  will  be  of  great  value. 

H.  B.  Skinner,  secretary  of  the  Burling- 
ton Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  one  of  those 
impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
wood  that  at  this  time  does  not  have  a 
profitable  outlet.  He  says  in  a  letter  to 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  "I  am  sold 
on  the  idea  that  we  can  supply  a  number  of 
lines  in  industry  with  woods  in  this  State 
and  especially  in  this  section  for  a  variety 
of  industrial  development  not  at  all  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

"In  my  own  little  shop,  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting with  plywood  for  toy-making 
and  find  that  there  is  a  use  there  that 
will  beat  the  present  trend  a  long  way  if 
the  wood  can  be  secured  at  a  little  lower 
figure  for  the  smaller  consumers  than  is 
now  possible.  Tests  as  to  strength  and 
finish  show  it  to  be  superior  to  regular 
woods.  It  is  possible  to  do  a  great  deal 
with  it  in  the  way  of  decorative  features  as 
you  know  and  as  is  being  used  in  the  furni- 
ture industry." 


SUGGESTIONS  OFFERED 
FOR  CONSERVATION  OF 
FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS 


.  The  first  installment  of  the  article  on  the 
fur  industry  by  J.  L.  Rawls,  of  Rocky  Mount, 
was  run  in  the  September  issue  of  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  INDUSTRY,  but  the  last  part  was 
crowded  out  of  the  issue  following.  Herewith  is 
given  the  concluding  part  of  hte  discussion. 

"We  read  in  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey: 

"Animals  whose  pelts  are  more  valuable 
than  their  meat  and  whose  pelts  are  like- 
ly to  be  demaged  when  taken  for  sport 
should  be  classed  as  fur-bearers  and  treat- 
ed as  such.  Raccoons  and  opossums  are' 
generally  considered  game,  but  in  recent 
years  the  commercial  value  of  their  pelts 
has  increased  to  such  a  point  that  destruc- 
tive methods  of  taking  them  are  indefensi- 
ble." 

The  State  is  entitled  to  know  how  much 
of  its  natural  wealth  in  the  form  of  fur  is 
taken  every  year  and  therefore  should  desig- 
nate a  return  in  the  form  of  a  license  fee 
of  a  reasonable  part  of  the  value  of  its 
natural  wealth  thus  taken  by  the  individual. 
Hence  the  licensing  and  registration  of  all 
trappers  is  necessary.  Exempting  trappers 
using  less  than  a  dozen  traps  and  boys 
under  a  certain  age  is  not  warranted  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  investigation  has  shown 
that  the  majority  of  trappers  in  the  United 


Sullivan's  Lake,  nine  miles  from  Henderson,  leased  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
Chapter  of  that  city.  The  league  chapter  plans  to  inaugurate  community  fishing  in 
the  lake  during  specified  days  after  the  waters  are  thoroughly  stocked.  One  of  the  most 
construction  activities  of  the  Henderson  league  is  the  establishment  of  bass  rearing  pools 
in  which  baby  fry  are  being  reared  past  the  critical  stage  of  infancy. 
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States  are  boys  under  eighteen  years  of 
age.  License  fees  of  §5.00  or  $10.00  are 
ample,  but  should  be  applicable  to  any  one 
who  traps  whether  on  his  own  land  or  on 
the  land  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
present-day  legislation  on  fur  animals  is 
that  of  requiring  trappers  to  make  annual 
reports  of  the  number  of  each  species  taken. 
The  trapping  license,  aside  from  its  regis- 
tration producing  possibilities,  affords  the 
best  known  means  for  the  registration  and 
identification  of  trappers,  and  its  renewal 
from  year  to  year  should  be  conditioned 
upon  the  filing  of  satisfactory  returns  on 
the  catch  of  the  previous  season.  The  data 
to  be  obtained  from  these  reports  would 
provide  a  sound  foundation  for  the  survey 
of  the  animal  kill  and  its  relation  to  the 
breeding  supply,  or  capital  stock  as  it  may 
be  considered,  and  it  is  on  such  surveys  that 
protective  measures  should  be  based. 

And  again  we  quote  from  the  same  bulle- 
tin: "Fur  animals  should  not  be  taken  by 
any  or  every  conceivable  means.  Smoking 
out,  digging  out,  poisoning  either  by  gas  or 
bait,  gigging,  or  destroying  nests  or  dens 
in  any  manner  should  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibited as  wantonly  destructive  Indiscrim- 
inate killing  by  these  methods  is  nothing 
short  of  extermination  and  has  no  place  in 
conservation  plans.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  taking  of  fur  animals  with  gun 
or  dog  were  restricted  with  a  view  of  pre- 
venting the  excessive  damage  to  pelts  that 
commonly  results  when  these  means  of 
hunting  are  employed." 

The  final  suggestion  offered  for  better 
fur  laws  is  a  dog  tax.  There  is  not  much 
hope  for  conserving  fur  and  game  animals 
unless  a  dog  law  is  enforced.  The  vagrant 
dog,  especially  in  the  South,  is  very  destruc- 
tive to  both  game  and  fur  animals.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  receives  num- 
erous letters  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
complaining  about  the  destruction  of  fur 
animals  and  game  by  foraging  dogs  and  ask- 
ing that  the  condition  be  remedied.  This, 
however,  is  a  matter  over  which  the  State 
has  full  jurisdiction. 

Those  responsible  for  framing  fur  laws 
should  be  openminded,  not  allowing  them- 
selves to  be  swayed  by  any  one  interest  at 
the   expense    of    another.     In    other   words, 


they  should  give  as  much  consideration  to 
trappers  as  to  sportsmen.  A  keener  ap- 
preciation of  conditions  shown  by  studies  of 
the  habits,  breeding  seasons,  and  periods  of 
prime  fur  for  the  various  species  on  the 
part  of  those  concerned  with  the  framing 
of  laws  and  regulations  governing  trapping, 
would  have  the  result  that  a  greatly  increas- 
ed quantity  of  pelts  with  fur  of  superior 
quality  would  reach  the  markets,  thus  in- 
creasing the  financial  rewards  to  trappers 
and  at  the  same  time  allowing  increased 
number's  of  breeders  to  remain  in  the 
covers. 

And  last  but  not  least  by  any  means,  the 
same  bulletin  states:  "We  have  had  con- 
siderable correspondence  with  the  Anti- 
Steel  Trap  and  Humane  Societies  concern- 
ing the  use  of  steel  traps  in  catching  fur 
animals.  We  have  taken  the  stand  that 
until  some  practical  trap  has  been  invented 
it  is  unwise  to  encourage  legislation  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  ordinary  steel  trap, 
since  to  do  so  on  an  extended  scale  would 
practically  end  the  taking  of  fur-bearing 
animals.  All  the  North  American  fur  ani- 
mals, except  the  Beaver,  Muskrat,  and 
other  rodents,  are  carnivorous  in  their 
habits  and  prey  upon  wild  life.  If  the  in- 
crease of  these  should  not  be  taken  for  use 
in  supplying  furs  these  animals  would  un- 
questionably increase  in  wild  areas  until 
they  would  seriously  reduce  the  number  of 
game  and  other  useful  birds  and  mammals; 
in  some  instances  even  threatening  the  ex- 
termination of  some  of  them.  In  fact,  on 
some  of  the  breeding  grounds  of  wild  fouls, 
coyotes  and  other  wild  animals  are  now 
even  in  their  controlled  numbers  excessive- 
ly destructive.  It  appears  to  us  that  this  is 
a  practical  side  of  the  question  which  should 
be  kept  in  mind,  since  we  are  sure  that  you 
would  not  favor  the  conservation  of  fur 
bearers  at  the  cost  of  the  serious  depletion 
in  numbers  of  many  of  our  useful  and  beau- 
tiful species." 

A  hue  and  cry  has  been  started  in  some 
quarters  against  the  taking  of  our  native 
mammals  for  fur,  as  a  decided  economic 
waste;  as  a  trade  that  depends  on  extreme 
cruelty  for  its  existence;  as  a  pasttime,  and 
a  profession  which  is  against  all  the  ethics 
of  true  conservation.  In  this  regard  it 
might  be  well  to  quote  too,  one  of  the  fore- 
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most  champions  of  our  vanishing  wild  life, 
Dr.  William  T.  Hornaday,  former  director 
of  the  New  York  Zoological  Park,  who,  in 
discussing  the  status  of  the  fur-bearers, 
recently  said: 

"The  real  fur-bearing  animals  of  the 
world  stand  on  a  basis  apart  from  most 
other  wild  animals  of  the  world.  Many  of 
them  are  fiercely  predatory  and  absolutely 
require  the  hand  of  the  human  killer  to 
keep  them  from  over-running  and  devouring 
men,  beasts  and  birds.     For  example; 

"Wolves,  where  ever  they  occur  in  large 
numbers,  constitute  a  nuisance  and  scourge 
of  the  first  magnitude.  With  unparalleled 
ferocity  they  devour  the  wounded  and  the 
dead  of  their  own  kind,  their  own  pups, 
and  the  game  of  every  description,  from 
mice  to  men.  It  is  true  that  their  slaughter 
of  men  is  not  great,  but  that  is  because 
man  is  himself  a  dangerous  animal  of  no 
mean  proportions.  The  depredations  of 
gray  wolves  and  coyotes  on  little  sheep  and 
colts  of  the  western  stock  ranges  are  at  all 
times  very  exasperating,  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  in  wages  and 
bounties  for  wolf  destruction.     And 

"In  approaching  the  wolves  and  weasels, 
some  of  our  principles  against  the  exter- 
mination of  species  break  down,  and  we  note 
exceptions.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  world 
at  large  if  all  wolves  and  weasels  were  to 
be  totally  blotted  out  of  existence.  We 
believe  that  their  destruction  of  more 
valuable  wild  creatures  out-weighs  their 
own  fur  value.     And 

"All  the  members  of  the  marten  family, 
in  which  are  the  fishers,  martens,  skunks, 
weasels  and  mink,  are  savage  and  merci- 
less. Some  of  them,  such  as  the  weasel, 
mink  and  skunk,  are  wholesale  slaughterers 
who  murder  helpless  birds  by  the  dozen 
for  the  vicious  lust  of  murder.  For  ex- 
ample, on  two  occasions  a  mink  wiped  out  an 
entire  flock  of  over  twenty  gulls,  in  the 
New  York  Zoological  Park,  in  a  single 
killing  and  without  devouring  even  one. 
On  one  estate,  in  Pennsylvania,  one  mur- 
derous little  weasel  murdered  twenty-four 
ring-necked  pheasants  in  one  night.  And 
"The  sufferings  of  wolverines,  weasels, 
mink  and  skunk  in  traps  are  not  so  great 
as  they  may  seem.     A  marten  or  a  mink 


will  eat  a  good  meal  with  one  foot  in  a 
trap.  It  is  a  way  with  the  members  of  the 
marten  family  to  tear  and  devour  their  prey 
alive,  and  it  is  the  way  of  man  to  catch 
them  in  about  the  only  way  in  which  it  can 
done — in  steel  traps.  We  do  not  believe 
in  any  unnecessary  cruelty,  either  in  the 
killing  of  wild  animals  or  domestic  animals, 
but  there  is  plenty  of  both.  The  proper 
course  of  human  people  is  to  reduce  it  to 
an  irreducible  minimum." 

In  comment  on  the  balance  of  nature  in 
relation  to  the  fur-bearers,  Dr.  Hornaday, 
too,  pointed  out,  "that  ever  since  the  day 
of  primitive  man,  and  according  to  their 
needs,  the  carnivorous  fur-bearers  have 
killed  and  devoured  other  vertebrates  when- 
ever they  could  be  caught;  and  man  has 
killed  the  fur-bearers  to  supply  his  own 
needs,  and  our  people  should  not  quarrel 
with  these  two  fundamental  laws  of  nature 
for  they  are  as  fixed  and  unshakeable  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains.     And 

"On  the  other  hand,  he  points  out,  it  is  a 
right  good  thing  that  man's  needs  have 
caused  him  to  keep  down  the  increase  of 
predatory  animals  by  killing  them  and  util- 
izing the  surplus.  Had  this  not  been  done,  he 
declares,  many  species  of  mammals  and  birds 
would  have  been  exterminated,  and  only  the 
largest,  the  strongest  and  the  fleetest  would 
have  survived." 

Even  at  the  risk — or,  rather,  the  absolute 
certainty — of  arousing  resentment  and 
criticism,  Dr.  Hornaday  said  that  he  felt 
compelled  to  say  that  the  fur  trapper  has 
his  legitimate  place  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  believed  in  the  taking  of 
fur  in  moderation. 

We  are  justly  proud  of  the  position  that 
North  Carolina  holds  as  one  of  the  chief 
fur-producing  States  on  the  North  American 
continent  for,  directly  or  indirectly,  fur  con- 
tributes to  the  support  and  comfort  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  population,  and  the 
industry  is  one  of  the  natural  resources  of 
the  State  that  the  Department  of  Conser- 
tion  is  charged  with,  under  the  constitution, 
conserving,  protecting  and  upbuilding.. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, therefore,  solicits  and  urges  the 
cooperation  and  support  of  every  citizen  in 
this  State  towards  our  policy  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 
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BURNED  FORESTS 


I  think  the  first  gift  God  gave  trees  was  pride, 
That  they  might  face  his  Heaven  unbowed. 

How  straight  the  firs  are  on  the  mountainside! 
How  clean  the  pines!   The  whitest  cloud, 

The  bluest  sky,  shame  not  a  tree! 

Tree-heads  are  skyward  honestly. 

Tree  pride  is  in  the  fiber  of  tree  wood. 

It  dies  by  neither  axe  nor  mill. 
In  new  white  lumber,  clean  and  strong  and  good, 

Tree  pride  is  firm  and  vital  still. 
Proud  are  tall  masts  upon  the  sea. 
And  proud  home-wood  carved  from  a  tree. 

One  way  of  death  alone  trees  cannot  face 

And  hold  aloof  from  fear  and  shame; 
Stark,  blackened  trunks  that  haunt  a  dismal  place 

Confess  surrender  to  that  flame, 
The  forest  fire.    Then  shall  we  be 
Unashamed  that  fire  should  rape  a  tree? 

Burned  forests  on  a  mountainside. 

God's  trees  without  his  gift  of  pride. 

— S.  O'Mar  Barker,  in  Holland's  Magazine 
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NATIONAL  FOREST  AREAS  BY  COUNTIES 
!  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

j  

Net  Forest 
Forest  County  Area— Acres 

Cherokee  Cherokee  5,414 


Nantahala    Clay  6,039 

Jackson   2,968 

Macon    106,077 

Swain    2,311 


Total    117,395 

Pisgah  Avery    19,881   - 

Buncombe  29,641 

Burke    8,348 

Caldwell    25,838 

Cherokee  

Graham  8,067 

Haywood  834 

Henderson    18,635 


Jackson  

Macon    

Madison    20,270 

McDowell    : 43,003 

Mitchell    

Swain    

Transylvania   62,608 

Watauga  393 

Yancey    21,537 

Total    259,055  } 

Unaka  Yancey 


GRAND   TOTAL  381,864  j 

s 

J 

Counties  that  are  followed  by  blanks  show  purchase  areas  but 
none  taken  over  by  Federal  Government. 
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STREAM  GAGING  OUTFITS 
ON  SYSTEM  OF  DAN  RIVER 
ARE  GREATLY  IMPROVED 


The  water  resources  and  engineering  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  announces  that  improv- 
ed provisions  have  been  made  for  stream 
gaging  on  the  Dan  River  system  in  Stokes 
and  Rockingham  counties. 

This  has  involved  the  equipping  of  the 
station  at  Francisco,  established  in  1924, 
with  a  recording  instrument  installed  in  a 
concrete  shelter  house,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  station  at  Leaksville  on  the 
Dan  River  and  a  second  one  on  the  Mayo 
river  near  Price.  The  purpose  of  these  sta- 
tions is  to  obtain  daily  records  of  water 
level  and  flow. 

In  the  installation  of  gaging  stations 
there  are  certain  natural  requirements  in 
the  way  of  location  features  which  only 
the  engineers  know  about.  Finding  these, 
it  is  necessary  to  build  a  combination  shel- 
ter house  and  stilling  well  which  has  con- 
nection through  an  intake  pipe  to  the  wat- 
er in  the  stream. 

An  automatic  recording  instrument  is 
then  installed  in  the  shelter  house  which  is 
acted  upon  by  a  float  resting  on  the  water 
in  the  stilling  well.  A  high  grade  clock 
takes  care  of  the  time,  and  the  result  is 
that  a  pencil  traces  a  curve  on  a  roll  of 
paper,  thus  producing  a  record  of  the  stage 
or  depth  of  water.  Most  of  the  recording 
instruments  now  being  installed  are  of  the 
type  that  operate  sixty  days  after  being 
set.  Engineers  must  visit  the  station  when 
the  river  is  at  different  stages  to  determ- 
ine the  velocity  and  other  information  nec- 
essary to  calibrate  the  station. 

Records  to  be  obtained  will  be  of  use  in 
connection  with  studies  of  power  possibili- 
ties, flood  protection,  water  supply,  bridge 
design,  highway  and  railroad  location. 
Power  is  the  principal  impetus  to  the  work 


being  done  now,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  attention  has  been  focused  on  the  Dan 
River  in  that  connection  since  the  power 
survey  made  by  the  water  resources  and 
engineering  division  in  1923. 

A  second  survey  is  now  being  made  by 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  War  Department 
acting  thru  its  District  :  ffice  in  Norfolk 
and  it  is  this  agency  which  is  bearing  the 
greater  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Dan  River 
stream  gaging  at  the  present  time.  The 
construction  work  and  the  maintenance  op- 
eration of  the  stations  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  district 
office  at  Asheville  in  charge  of  E.  D.  Bur- 
chard,  District  Engineer. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment was  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  financing  of  the  three  original 
stations  on  the  Dan  River  at  Asbury,  Fran- 
cisco, and  Pine  Hall,  but  it  is  not  participat- 
ing at  this  time  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
financing  of  the  present  system  of  stations. 
However,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  time 
the  Department  may  have  to  assume  the 
greater  part  of  the  cost  of  operation  in  ord- 
er to  keep  the  records  going  as,  in  general, 
Army  Engineer  funds  are  available  for 
such  work  only  so  long  as  survey  and  im- 
provement projects  are  active. 

The  Department  and  the  Survey  are  now 
operating  some  stations  from  which  Army 
funds  were  withdrawn  slightly  more  than 
a  year  after  their  establishment.  Such  rec- 
ords are  too  short  to  be  of  general  value  to 
the  State.  However,  so  far  as  the  Ran  river 
group  of  stations  is  concerned,  the  records 
being  obtained  in  the  meantime  will  be 
available  for  issuance  by  the  Department 
in  the  same  manner  that  they  are  from 
regular  stations. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  are 
now  cooperatively  operating  72  stream  gag- 
ing stations  at  as  many  points  in  the  State. 
This  is  an  increase  of  51  stations  over  the 
number  in  operation  ten  years  ago. 
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PRIZES  OFFERED  TO  HIGH 
SCHOOL  PUPILS  FOR  BEST 
ESSAY  ON  FOREST  TAXES 


Pupils  of  all  public  high  schools  of  North 
Carolina  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  three-year  essay  contest 
inaugurated  by  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation and  carried  on  in  this  State 
through   the   forestry   division   of  the   De- 


partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. Prizes  aggregating  $25,  besides  spe- 
cial medals,  will  be  given  to  the  winners. 

The  title  selected  for  the  contest  this  year 
is,  "Develop  a  Suitable  Woodland  Taxation 
Policy  for  North  Carolina."  This  is  termed 
by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  as  "one 
of  the  most  important  which  will  come  be- 
fore the  people  of  North  Carolina  during 
the  year  since  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  is  designed  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  to  adopt  an  improved  fair 
method  of  taxing  woodlands." 

Competing  essays  must  not  exceed  1,500 
words  and  must  be  handed  to  the  principal 
of  the  school  in  which  the  writer  is  a  pupil 
not  later  than  Monday,  March  17. 

Papers  from  each  county  will  be  judged 
by  a  committee  of  three  of  which  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion is  asked  to  serve  as  chairman.  Essays 
winning  first  and  second  prizes  in  the  coun- 
ties will  be  submitted  to  the  State  Forester, 
Raleigh,  not  later  than  April  10.  These  will 
be  judged  by  a  committee  of  three  to  con- 
sist of  members  appointed  by  the  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
State  Tax  Commission. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  will 
make  two  awards,  one  to  the  school  in 
which  the  winner  is  a  pupil  and  the  other 
to  the  child  whose  essay  is  judged  as  best. 
A  bronze  medal  outlining  the  oldest  and 
largest  of  all  living  plants,  the  General 
Sherman  tree,  executed  in  bas-relief  in  a 
case  containing  the  engraved  name  of  the 
winning  school,  will  be  kept  for  12  months, 
finally  becoming  the  permanent  property  of 
the  school  winning  it  three  times.  Other- 
wise the  medal  will  pass  annually  from 
school  to  school.  A  similar  bronze  medal 
carrying  the  same  picture  will  be  given  to 
the  pupil  winning  first  place  in  the  State- 
wide contest.  This  medal  will  be  the  per- 
manent property  of  the  winner. 

In  addition  to  the  two  medals,  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
will  give  cash  prizes  in  the  following 
amounts:  first,  $10;  second,  $5;  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  prizes,  $2.50  each. 

An  effort  is  also  being  made  to  obtain 
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donors  of  cash  prizes  for  winners  in  each 
county  aggregating  $10  to  be  divided  into 
$5,  $3,  and  $2  awards.  It  is  suggested  that 
Womens  Clubs,  luncheon  organizations,  or 
public  spirited  citizens  might  help  to  pro- 
mote the  enterprise  by  offering  these  coun- 
ty prizes.  The  donors  will  be  given  the 
privilege  of  presentation  at  school  com- 
mencement. 

Materials  for  help  in  the  contest  will  be 
supplied  to  any  pupil  entering  the  contest. 
These  will  be  prepared  by  the  State  Tax 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation, and  may  be  obtained  on  request. 


Others  Say 


"I  notice  in  the  December  issue  of  Con- 
servation and  Industry  a  very  interesting 
article  on  menhaden  industry.  Among  the 
uses  of  this  fish  oil  should  be  added  that  of 
a  sticker  for  certain  sprays.  Dr.  H.  L. 
Dozier,  formerly  of  the  Delaware  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  obtained  excel- 
lent results  with  menhaden  fish  oil  (less 
than  5vc  free  fatty  acid)  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  quart  of  fish  oil  to  a  200  gallon  tank 
of  spray. 

"We  are  carrying  on  demonstrations  with 
this  material  in  various  sections  of  the  State 
this  year  and  should  it  prove  as  beneficial 
here  as  in  other  sections,  there  will  be  quite 
a  lot  of  it  used  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  Atlas  Refinery  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  is 
cooperating  with  us  in  this  matter,  having 
forwarded  samples  to  our  various  cooperat- 
ing agents  and  growers." 

C.  H.  BRANNON, 
Extension  Entomologist, 

State  College. 


"I  see  in  the  September  "Conservation  and 
Industry,"  Page  13,  Carolina  Fur  Industry 
and  its  great  decline  in  North  Carolina.  Car- 
teret County,  which  is  one  of  the  south 
eastern  counties,  is  one  of  the  best  hunt- 
ing counties  in  East  Carolina  for  geese, 
brant,  ducks  and  snipe.  A  few  woodcock  are 
taken  every  season.  For  upland  game,  it 
abounds    in   deer,    bear,    raccoon,    opossum, 


skunks,  minks,  otters,  squirrels,  foxes,  rab- 
bits, doves — the  most  of  these  are  fur- 
bearing  animals  and  we  must  put  more  war- 
dens in  the  field — such  wardens  that  have 
wild  life  at  heart  and  not  the  salaries  and 
payday.  It  is  a  fact  that  Carteret  County 
is  cut  into  four  times  from  Core  Sound  to 
Neuse  River  and  Pamlico  Sound.  First  it  is 
cut  into  by  Harlow  and  Clubfoot  Creek 
Canal;  second  by  Core  Creek  and  Adams 
Creek  Canal;  third  by  a  thoroughfare;  and 
fourth  by  Harbor  Island.  The  county  is  also 
split  open  with  two  great  sounds  from  Ocra- 
coke  Inlet  to  Bogue  Inlet.  These  areas  should 
be  well  protected  by  wardens  for  which  we 
only  have  one  to  cover  this  large  territory. 
Carteret  County  is  80  miles  long  and  30 
miles  wide  with  three-fourths  of  it  water. 
Carteret  County  has  got  the  game  and  what 
is  needed  is  protection.  Let  the  hunter  that 
takes  it  protect  it  by  buying  the  proper 
permit  and  stay  out  of  the  fields,  woods  and 
streams  in  the  closed  seasons." — D.  J.  God- 
win, Beaufort. 


This  is  new  gaging  station  on  Dan  River, 
at  Leaksville.  It  is  one  unit  in  the  im- 
proved facilities  for  gaging  stream  flow  in 
the  Dan  River  system  described  in  this 
issue. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


ATTENTION  IS  CENTERED 
ON  OYSTER  CULTIVATION 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  STATE 


Attention  has  recently  been  centered  on 
the  possibilities  of  oyster  farming  in  North 
Carolina  as  a  result  of  a  visit  during  De- 
cember of  a  group  of  oystermen  and  offi- 
cials to  the  centers  of  production  in  the 
State. 

The  party  consisted  of  W.  H.  Raye,  of 
the  Bluepoint  Company,  Boston,  Mass.; 
probably  the  largest  producer  of  cultivated 
oysters  and  also  one  of  the  largest  distrib- 
utors of  seafoods  in  the  nation;  Chas.  E. 
Wheeler,  Stratford,  Conn.,  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Fisheries  and 
Game  and  successful  oyster  farmer;  Lewis 
Radcliffe,  U.  S.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries;  Dr.  F.  G.  Hall,  professor  of 
Biology,  Duke  University;  Col.  J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development;  and  Capt.  John 
A.   Nelson,    Fisheries   Commissioner. 

North  Carolina  officials  and  the  New 
England  fisheries  operators  were  brought 
together  by  Deputy  Commissioner  Radcliffe 
who  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fisheries  industry  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  was  at  one  time  at  the  fish- 
eries  station   at   Beaufort. 

The  primary  object  of  the  inspection  tour 
was  to  give  the  visitors  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  the  oyster  producing  area  of 
North  Carolina  with  the  hopes  that  their 
firm  might  decide  to  undertake  oyster  farm- 
ing in  the  State,  introducing  methods  of 
cultivation  that  have  proved  successful  in 
their  section. 

With  natural  bottoms  in  many  sections 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  practically  deplet- 
ed and  with  the  output  already  largely  de- 
pending upon  cultivated  stock,  the  neces- 
sity of  introducing  culture  in  this  section, 
if  the  State  is  to  maintain  a  high  stand- 
ing as  an  oyster  producer,  becomes  more 
apparent. 

North  Carolina  bottoms  have  for  many 
years  been  open  to  lease  for  anyone  inter- 
ested in  the  cultivation  of  the  bivalve,  but 
to  date  the  acreage  taken  over  has  not  ex- 
ceeded  2,000   acres.    This   accounts   for  the 


efforts  on  the  part  of  the  officials  to  induce 
outside  capital  and  an  organization  that 
has  carried  on  oyster  cultivation  success- 
fully on  a  large  scale  over  a  number  of  years 
to  demonstrate  its  methods  in  the  State. 
This,  it  is  believed,  would  stimulate  local 
residents  to  enter  the  field  also. 

The  Bluepoint  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
General  Foods,  Inc.,  owns  or  leases  more 
than  35,000  acres  of  oyster  bottoms  in  New 
England  States  and  New  York,  only  part 
of  which  are  under  cultivation,  and  mar- 
kets from  this  area  up  to  800,000  bushels  of 
oysters  annually,  approximately  50  percent 
more  than  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
estimate  of  the  yearly  production  of  560,- 
000  bushels  from  the  entire  state  of  North 
Carolina. 

Estimates  by  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  and  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  place  the  area  of  produc- 
ing bottoms  in  North  Carolina  at  12,000 
acres  of  an  estimated  1,175,000  acres  be- 
lieved to  be  capable  of  growing  the  bivalve. 

As  a  result  of  years  of  experience,  the 
New  England  firm  has  developed  the  grow- 
ing and  marketing  of  oysters  to  a  point  of 
efficiency  that  is  considered  a  model  in  the 
country.  Its  bottoms  are  classed  in  three 
divisions,  setting,  growing,  and  fattening. 
Operations  have  proved  that  the  culture  of 
oysters  is  a  profitable  enterprise. 

Officials  of  the  company  admit  an  inter- 
est in  the  possibilities  of  oystering  in  North 
Carolina,  but  have  not  committed  them- 
selves to  any  future  activity.  They  did,  how- 
ever, indicate  that  they  would  give  careful 
consideration  to  beginning  a  project  in  the 
State.  If  they  should  decide  to  establish  op- 
erations, it  is  believed  that  they  would  also 
branch  into  other*  lines  of  fisheries,  helping 
thereby  to  establish  a  more  stable  market 
for  North  Carolina  seafoods. 

It  was  made  plain  by  the  visitors  that 
they  would  not  under  any  circumstances  en- 
deavor to  enter  the  field  in  the  State  with- 
out having  assurance  that  their  coming 
would  be  attended  by  a  spirit  of  good  will 
on  the  part  of  residents  of  the  coastal  re- 
gion. The  fisheries  industries  and  State  will 
be  decidedly  the  gainers  should  the  firm 
enter  this  field  and  it  should  be  heartily 
welcomed. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


SLASH    PINE    EXTENSION 
MAY    HASTEN    RETURN    OF 
NAVAL  STORES  INDUSTRY 


Indications  that  the  slash  pine  in  spread- 
ing into  new  territory  in  North  Carolina 
is  hailed  by  foresters  as  a  promise  of  a 
more  rapid  return  of  the  naval  stores  in- 
dustry. 

Seed  and  needles  of  a  pine,  believed  by 
Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge  to  be  the 
slash,  were  forwarded  to  the  Department 
recently  by  Erie  McKoy,  seed  collector  for 
the  State  Forest  Nursery  near  Clayton, 
from  the  northern  part  of  Pender  County. 

Although  they  have  not  positively  indenti- 
fied  the  slash,  Forester  Claridge  after  a 
preliminary  examination  declared  that  they 
had  the  appearance  of  this  species.  He 
plans  to  continue  an  investigation  to  es- 
tablish their  identity. 

Originally,  the  slash  pine  is  said  not  to 
have  grown  to  any  extent  only  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  counties  of  Columbus 
and  Brunswick,  but  if  its  range  has  extend- 
ed naturally  to  Pender  county  it  is  taken  as 
an  indication  that  it  can  grow  in  other  parts 


of  the  State. 

The  slash  pine  ranks  with  the  longleaf 
as  a  producer  of  naval  stores.  Its  rate 
of  growth  is  considerably  faster  than  that 
of  its  relative,  resulting  in  a  much  quicker 
crop  of  naval  stores.  If  this  pine  can  be 
successfully  grown  in  other  sections,  the 
prospects  of  an  earlier  return  of  the  in- 
dustry, once  the  largest  source  of  income  to 
the  State  aside  from  agriculture,  are  much 
brighter. 

Experiments  in  introducing  slash  pine  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  from  plants  grown 
at  the  State  Forest  Nursery  have  been 
underway  for  some  time.  Results  so  far 
have  proved  satisfactory. 


Fred  I.  Sutton,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  and  of  the 
General  Assembly  from  Lenoir  County,  be- 
sides being  father  of  the  State  Game  Law, 
is  a  hunter  of  reputation.  He  added  to  his 
laurels  during  the  Christmas  holidays  by 
killing  one  of  the  largest  black  bears  seen 
in  years  in  the  State.  The  bear's  hide  and 
head  weighed  76  pounds  and  he  was  describ- 
ed as  being  "big  as  a  cow." 
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The  above  photograph  shows  members  of  the  party  which  recently  inspected  the 
oyster  bottoms  of  North  Carolina  with  a  view  of  stimulating  "oyster  farming.'"  From 
left  to  right  they  are:  Chas.  E.  Wheeler,  Stratford,  Conn.;  W.  H.  Raye,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Lewis  Radcliffe,  Washington,  D.  C;  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Dr.  F.  G, 
Hall,  Duke  University ;  and  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  Morehead  City.  Vance  Fulford, 
engineer  of  the  fisheries  flagship,  (<Capt.  John  A.  Nelson"  appears  in  the  background. 
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STATE  GEOLOGIST  SEES 
PROSPECT  TO  DEVELOP 
VERMICULITE  DEPOSITS 


Commercial  possibilities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  vermiculites  of  North  Carolina, 
with  reports  of  extensive  deposits  from 
several  counties,  are  seen  by  State  Geolog- 
ist H.  J.  Bryson,  who  has  been  active  in 
placing  opportunities  in  this  field  before 
manufacturers. 

Describing  this  mineral,  a  publication  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment says:  "This  supplementary 
group  of  the  micas  includes  a  number  of 
micaceous  minerals  which  are  hydrated 
silicates,  varying  somewhat  widely  in  com- 
position and  being  in  part  closely  related 
to  the  chlorites. 

"They  are  alteration  products  of  some 
of  the  micas  and  chlorites,  and  have  usual- 
ly retained  the  characteristic  micaceous 
cleavage.  The  laminae  are  generally  soft, 
pliable  and  inelastic  with  a  pearly  or 
bronze-like  luster.  The  color  varies  from 
white  to  yellowish  and  brown.  The  common 
characteristics  of  all  the  vermiculites  is 
the  property  of  exfoliation;  opening  out 
into  worm-like  threads  when  heated. 

N.  N.  Rogers,  of  Shooting  Creek,  Clay 
county,  reports  to  State  Geologist  Bryson 
that  he  has  found  large  deposits  of  the 
jefferisite  variety  of  vermiculite  in  that 
county.  "I  have  cut  the  vein  at  nine  places, 
nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  at  several 
places  45  feet  across.  I  have  cut  it  at  num- 
erous places  30  feet  across  in  a  lead  which 
is  about  one  and  one-fourth  miles  long," 
he  writes. 

Other  specimens  of  vermiculite  have  been 
received  by  State  Geologist  Bryson  from 
Yancey  and  Macon  counties.  The  Clay  coun- 
ty vein  or  dike  material  is  described  as 
being  virtually  pure  or  at  least  pure  enough 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  milling  or  con- 
centrating. 

"According  to  information  received  so 
far,"  says  Geologist  Bryson,  "the  principal 
uses  of  vermiculite  are  in  the  manufacture 
of  insulating  material  for  steam  pipes,  re- 
frigerating equipment,  insulating  brick, 
wallboard,  as  an  aggregate  in  magnesium 
oxychloride  cement  products,  and  as  a  light 


weight,  fireproof  substitute  for  cork  in  all 
types  of  heat  and  sound  insulation. 

"Since  North  Carolina  also  has  an  abund- 
ance of  kaolin  clay  and  asbestos  deposits 
near  the  vermiculite  deposits,  it  seems  that 
this  State  would  be  a  logical  location  for  a 
plant  to  manufacture  any  of  the  above  ma- 
terials." 

So  far  as  information  is  available  at  this 
time,  the  deposits  of  vermiculite  in  North 
Carolina  are  the  only  ones  in  eastern  United 
States  which  offer  commercial  possibilities. 
Other  sources  of  this  mineral  are  in  the 
west,  Colorado  and  Montana,  giving  the 
North  Carolina  vermiculite  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage in  freight  rates  to  manufacturing 
centers  of  the  east. 


NINE-BANDED  ARMADILLO 

TAKEN  IN  BERTIE  COUNTY 


The  oddest  specimen  of  wild  life  for  this 
section  of  the  country  taken  in  North  Caro- 
lina this  season  is  a  nine-banded  armadillo 
killed  in  Huckleberry  Swamp,  Bertie  Coun- 
ty, in  September. 

A  native  of  tropical  America,  the  animal 
was  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  its  norm- 
al range,  and  students  of  wild  life  are  un- 
able to  account  for  its  presence  in  North 
Carolina  except  through  the  theory  that  it 
escaped  from  some  exhibit  or  private  col- 
lection. 

The  armadillo  was  forwarded  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
by  F.  A.  Ruffin,  Bertie  County  Game  War- 
den, to  whom  it  was  taken  by  a  negro  who 
killed  it  with  a  pitchfork. 

A  similar  animal  was  taken  last  year 
near  the  end  of  the  hunting  season  near 
Rocky  Mount,  and  its  presence  is  as  much  a 
mystery  as  the  other.  The  latest  specimen 
was  turned  over  to  H.  H.  Brimley,  curator 
of  the  State  Museum,  but  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  could  not  be  mounted,  only 
the  armor  being  preserved.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  State  Fair,  drawing  the  attention  of 
thousands  of  visitors. 

The  armadillo  is  an  insect-eater  covered 
by  an  armor  plate  of  some  less  thickness 
than  the  turtle.  It  has  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  being  able  to  roll  itself  in  a 
ball,  presenting  the  armor  on  all  sides  for 
protection. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


GOSSETT  DISCUSSES  ALL 
ANGLES  OF  TEXTILES  IN 
TALK  BEFORE  STUDENTS 


In  address  delivered  before  the  Tompkins 
Textile  Society  of  State  College  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  B.  B.  Gossett,  president  of  the 
Chadwick-Hoskins  Company  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment presented  an  interesting  paper 
on  conditions  in  the  textile  industry  of  the 
South  and  in  general. 

Mr.  Gossett  discussed  his  subject  from 
all  angles  and  in  a  perfectly  frank  manner. 
He  diagnosed  the  ills  of  the  industry  and 
followed  by  prescribing  remedies  for  de- 
pressing conditions. 

"No  anomaly  of  the  many  in  our  coun- 
try's unprecedented  prosperity  within  the 
last  ten  years  stands  out  so  boldly  as  the 
failure  of  textiles  to  rise  to  the  general 
level  of  that  stimulation  which  other  major 
industries  have  attained,"  he  said. 

"We  have  witnessed  the  strange  spectacle 
of  various  other  lines,  some  of  them  mere 
infants  of  industries  employing  relatively 
few  laborers  and  with  limited  capital  in- 
vestments rushing  to  peak  production,  en- 
joying increasing  consumer-demands,  mak- 
ing tremendous  profits  and  paying  propor- 
tionately good  wages  while  textiles,  among 
the  ancient  of  the  industries,  have  lan- 
guished in  activity. 

"What  has  happened  to  this  giant  of 
American  industries  is  vividly  told  by  Ralph 
Borsodi  in  his  book,  the  Crisis  in  Tex- 
tiles, showing  that  the  cotton  mills  began 
the  last  decade  with  a  ratio  of  net  profits 
to  net  worth  of  17.79  in  1918  and  closed  in 
1928  with  a  ratio  of  net  profits  to  net  worth 
of  only  1.01." 

This  depression,  Mr.  Gossett  explained, 
has  been  confined  to  no  one  section  nor  par- 
ticular country.  An  especially  acute  condi- 
tion is  pictured  in  Lancashire,  England, 
where  a  majority  of  more  than  five  million 
people  dependent  upon  the  industry  have 
had  little  more  than  an  average  of  30  hours 
of  work  a  week  since  1921  while  a  large 
proportion  of  the  industry  hovers  on  the 
threshold  of  the  bankruptcy  courts. 

Mr.  Gossett  traced  the  depression  which 


has  occurred  in  New  England  textiles,  re- 
ferring to  the  48-hour  law  in  Massachu- 
setts and  the  strike  of  1922  as  the  blows 
from  which  the  manufacturers  of  that  sec- 
tion as  well  as  the  operatives  have  never 
recovered. 

Ascendancy  of  the  South  in  cotton  manu- 
facturing has  "become  an  epic  in  the  story 
of  industrial  development  in  all  America." 
He  traced  the  growth  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  the  South  and  in  North  Carolina. 

"Leading  the  South  in  this  new  indus- 
trial achievement,  North  Carolina  now 
stands  out  in  front  of  all  the  states  in  the 
Union.  In  North  Carolina  are  579  mills 
with  a  total  spindleage  of  6,388,160,  a  third 
of  the  entire  Southern  spindleage,  approxi- 
mately 95,000  looms,  and  27,260  knitting- 
machines.  Statistics  released  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  reveal  that  North  Carolina  leads 
the  United  States  in  the  worth  of  its  tex- 
tile products.  These  Federal  figures  gave 
North  Carolina  a  valuation  of  its  textile 
products  of  $311,155,673. 

"Unfortunately,  we  are  now  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  the  most  severe  and  disquieting 
periods  of  decline  in  textile  manufactures 
which  our  section  has  ever  suffered  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  basic  rea- 
sons behind  the  remarkable  expansion  of 
cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South  have 
neither  been  withdrawn  nor  impaired.  The 
economic  advantages  of  our  field,  the  more 
favorable  climate,  close  proximity  to  raw 
material,  an  abundance  of  cheap  power,  an 
ample  supply  of  native-born,  honest  and 
industrious  labor,  absence  of  hurtful  re- 
strictive legislation  and  relatively  lower 
taxes  than  prevail  in  New  England, — these 
decided  advantages  still  exist  as  an  asset 
of  the  cotton  manufacturer  of  the  South 
as  against  his  competitor  elsewhere  in 
America,  but,  even  so,  these  favorable  fac- 
tors have  not  been  sufficient  to  beat  back 
the  tides  of  adversity  that  have  borne  in 
upon  the  industry  in  the  world  within  the 
past  decade." 

Over-production,  "the  more  or  less  an- 
tiquated and  generally  unsound  methods  of 
distribution,  and  failure  of  many  mills  to 
respond  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
style  changes"  were  assigned  as  causes  of 
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the  general  unprofitableness  of  textile  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Gossett  went  into  a  discussion  of  la- 
bor conditions  in  Southern  mills  with  frank- 
ness and  without  reservation.  Commenting 
on  demands  by  certain  U.  S.  Senators  for 
an  investigation  of  Southern  mills,  the 
speaker  declared  that  these  have  been  mis- 
informed and  that  the  industry  as  a  whole 
has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. 

"If  an  investigation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  made  so  extensive  as  to 
include  conditions  in  the  industry  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  South, 
including  the  garment  workers  in  the  great 
cities,  if  it  were  made  so  searching  as  to 
bring  out  clearly  to  the  public  the  generally 
unprofitable  character  of  cotton  manufac- 
turing, the  cause  and  possible  remedies, 
there  is  no  reason  that  Southern  mills 
should  should  not  welcome  it.  We  would 
exercise  our  rights,  of  course,  to  demand 
that  such  a  Senatorial  investigation  be 
prompted  by  unprejudiced  motives,  designed 
to  arrive  not  only  at  the  facts  and  not 
promoted  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of 
professional  agitators." 

Answering   attacks   on  wage     scales     in 


Southern  textile  plants,  Mr.  Gossett  said, 
"Official  Government  figures  show  that  for 
the  year  1928,  instead  of  the  wage  alleged 
to  prevail  by  Senator  Wheeler,  the  follow- 
ing have  been  the  average  full-time  week- 
ly earning  in  these  states :  Alabama,  $13.42 ; 
Georgia,  $14.59;  North  Carolina,  $16.46; 
South  Carolina,  $14.30;  and  Virginia, 
$17.41.  The  average  for  all  cotton  manu- 
facturing states  was  $17.30,  including  New 
England." 

Any  difference  in  average  wages,  he  con- 
tinued, is  more  than  offset  by  cheaper  rental 
obtained  by  the  Southern  workers,  besides 
lights  and  water  frequently  furnished  by 
Southern  mills. 


"For  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
states,  Connecticut  is  well  in  the  lead  in  cre- 
ating forests  and  parks.  Connecticut  now 
has  acquired  40  parks  with  an  aggregate 
of  8,000  acres  and  16  forests  with  45,000 
acres.  It  plans  to  add  tracts  until  the  total 
is  15  percent  of  the  woodded  area  of  the 
State.  State  Forester  Austin  F.  Hawes  has 
adopted  a  slogan  "One  acre  of  State  for- 
est for  every  family  of  five." — Pennsylvania 
Dept.    Forests   and    Waters    service   letter. 


Operations  at  the  Cumnock  coal  mine  with  cars  bringing  a  load  to  the 
surface.  The  mine  is  now  producing  approximately  200  tons  of  coal  daily  with  a  possible 
maximum  output  of  more  than  twice  that  am.ount.  This  North  Carolina  coal  is  above 
the  average  in  quality  as  a  fuel. 
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U.  S.  FORESTRY  OFFICAL 
PRAISES  STATE  SERVICE; 
NEED  NOT  YET  PROVIDED 


Even  though  North  Carolina  has  gone 
about  the  protection  of  her  forests  in  a 
systematic  manner  and  has  made  signal 
progress  along  this  line,  the  degree  of  pro- 
tection is  not  yet  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs. 

North  Carolina  faces  the  probability  of 
serious  forest  first  losses  on  this  account 
when  a  severe  fire  season  comes  along,  in 
the  opinion  of  C.  E.  Evans,  new  district  in- 
spector for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  who 
recently  paid  his  first  official  call  at  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

According  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  estimates 
made  by  the  State  and  Federal  forest  fire 
services  show  that  approximately  $700,000 
would  be  required  to  furnish  complete  pro- 
tection for  the  20,568,000  acres  of  State 
and  privately  owned  forest  land  in  the 
State,  or  an  average  of  about  3  1-2  cents 
per  acre. 

The  cooperative  forest  fire  protection 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1930,  is  $136,864,  which  is  made  up  of  fed- 
eral, State,  county,  and  private  funds.  Of 
the  total,  $44,757  is  federal  funds  derived 
from  appropriations  under  the  Clarke-Mc- 
Nary  law.  The  combined  budget  of  federal, 
State,  county,  and  private  funds  represents 
19  1-2  percent  of  the  estimated  required 
amount. 

"In  spite  of  insufficient  funds,"  says  Mr. 
Evans,  "it  is  considered  that  a  good  record 
has  been  made  to  date.  For  the  three-year 
period  including  the  calendar  years  1926, 
1927,  and  1928,  the  average  area  burned  ov- 
er annually  was  2.58  percent  of  the  area 
under  organized  protection.  For  the  calend- 
ar year  1928,  the  last  year  of  the  three- 
year  period,  only  .84  percent  of  the  pro- 
tected area  burned.  The  figures  for  1920 
have  not  yet  been  compiled. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  North  Carolina 
is  to  be  complimented  on  the  record  of  the 
past  few  years,  which  is  due  in  a  very  large 
measure  to  the  efficiency  of  the  forest  fire 
protective  system.  However,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mnd  that  none  of  these  year's  were 


abnormal  fire  years.  If  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  protracted  drough  in  1930 
such  as  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  and 
Louisiana  have  experienced  in  1929,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  tremendous  losses  would 
occur  unless  the  State  is  prepared  to  ex- 
pand very  materially  its  present  skeleton 
fire  protection  organization." 


FOREST    SEEDLINGS    ARE 

NOW    BEING    DISTRIBUTED 


Season  shipments  of  forest  tree  planting 
stock  from  the  State  Forest  Nursery,  near 
Clayton,  have  started  and  distribution  so  far 
has  amounted  to  approximately  200,000 
seedlings,  according  to  F.  H.  Claridge,  as- 
sistant forester  in  charge. 

For  last  fall  and  the  spring  of  1930,  a 
total  of  about  464,700  seedlings  will  be 
available  for  distribution  to  farmers  and 
landowners  interested  in  reforestation. 
The  following  are  the  numbers  of  each 
variety   available   for   the   season: 

1  year    loblolly    pine    122,000 

2  year  loblolly  pine 27,000 

1  year  longleaf  pine 176,000 

2  year   longleaf   pine   60,000 

2     year   shortleaf   pine    20,000 

1  year  slash  pine 43,200 

2  maritine   pine   2,000 

Black  Locust 4,000 

2     year  Corsican  pine 10,000 


464,700 


In  addition  to  the  seedlings  listed 
above,  the  Department  has  made  arrange- 
ments with  the  Champion  Fibre  Company, 
of  Canton,  N.  C,  to  supply  stock  suitable 
for  planting  in  Western  North  Carolina 
since  the  State  does  not  have  a  nursery  in 
that   section. 

All  seedlings  from  the  State  Nursery 
are  furnished  at  a  nominal  cost,  below  the 
expense  of  production,  to  encourage  re- 
forestation. The  low  price  of  $3  per  thou- 
and  is  an  average.  Special  prices  have 
been  made  on  the  seedlings  suitable  for 
mountain  planting.  Last  year  260,000 
plants  were  distributed  from  both  sources. 
With  the  demand  increasing  each  year  it  is 
believed  that  the  figure  would  be  much 
larger  this  year.  Every  idle  acre  should  be 
planted  to  trees. 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITION  IS 

CHECKING  MICA  INDUSTRY 


Mica  mining  which  struck  its  lowest  level 
in  North  Carolina  in  1927  recovered  some- 
what in  1928,  but  failed  to  gain  the  posi- 
tion which  it  formerly  occupied. 

The  production  for  1927  totaled  only 
$117,000,  and  in  1928  the  output  was  valued 
at  $198,344,  more  than  a  third  above  that 
of  the  preceeding  year. 

Decline  in  the  production  of  mica  in 
North  Carolina  reflects  the  trend  in  na- 
tional yield  with  the  State  holding  second 
place  in  the  United  States  in  1927  and  1928. 
Only  a  few  mines  were  operated  for  sheet 
mica,  most  of  the  production  being  as  a 
by-product  from  feldspar  mines,  says  State 
Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  in  his  latest  annual 
report. 

The  State  Geologist  declares  that  the 
price  of  mica  continues  to  decrease  as  a 
result  of  foreign  competition.  "It  is  re- 
ported," he  asserts,  "by  mica  producers  and 
manufacturers  that  mica  can  be  imported 
from  India,  South  Africa,  and  France 
chaper  than  it  can  be  produced  at  local 
mines.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  a  great 
many  of  the  mica  finishing  plants  use  the 
imported  mica  even  though  it  is  not  as  good 
as  that  produced  locally.  Unless  a  duty  is 
placed  on  foreign  mica,  there  will  be  no 
mines  operated  for  mica  in  this  State  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  RATE 
OF  INDUSTRIAL  GROWTH 
SURPASSES  NEIGHBORS 


The  U.  S.  Census  of  Manufactures  taken 
in  1927  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  the  biennial  review  of  the  status 
of  industry  shows  that  the  value  of  indus- 
trial output  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
increased  only  one  half  of  one  percent,  while 
that  of  North  Carolina  was  ten  percent 
greater  in  the  two-year  interval. 

A  series  of  comparisons  made  by  Park 
Mathewson,  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  statistician,  show  the 
rapid  rate  of  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina industry  and  its  rank  among  other 
states. 

In  the  totals  of  value  of  products  of  all 
the  Southern  States  (Maryland  to  Texas,  in- 


clusive), North  Carolina  led  all  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lone  Star  State,  which, 
with  its  enormous  oil  output,  passed  the 
Tar  Heel  State  by  only  four  percent.  In- 
cluding all  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific 
states,  only  California  produced  goods  of 
greater  value  of  North  Carolina. 

In  the  rate  of  increase  of  manufactures, 
North  Carolina  showed  a  greater  percentage 
than  any  other  Southern,  Mountain  or  Pa- 
cific State,  except  Nevada.  However,  the 
total  increase  in  dollars  in  the  last  named 
state  was  only  five  million  as  compared  with 
one  hundred  and  five  millions  in  the  Old 
North  State.  Only  two  Southern  States, 
Maryland  and  Tennessee,  showed  increases 
in  manufactures,  with  less  than  two  per- 
cent. 

The  total  output  of  all  manufactures  of 
North  Carolina,  according  to  the  1927  fig- 
ures was  $1,154,646,612,  exceeding  in  value 
all  except  the  old  established  manufacturing 
sections  of  New  England,  the  Middle  At- 
lantic states,  and  the  North  Central  divis- 
ions, with  the  exception  of  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, large  oil  refining  states.  These  com- 
parisons demonstrate  that  North  Carolina 
leads  three-quarters  of  the  States  of  the  un- 
ion in  value  of  its  industrial  products. 


CONSERVATION  EXPANDS 

A  Raleigh  Times  editorial  discussing  ex- 
hibits at  the  ^929  State  Fair  says:  "We 
would  not  in  the  nature  of  things  attempt 
here  to  catalogue  or  to  compare,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  exhibits  can  perhaps  be  illus- 
trated in  that  of  the  much  mooted,  dis- 
cussed and  somewhat  controversial  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

"Its  activities  have  become  almost  as  in- 
clusive as  its  name.  It  is  concerned  with 
mineral  resources.  It  is  dedicated  to  forest 
fire  preventation  and  to  reforestation.  It 
studies  scientifically  the  basic  water  power 
resources.  It  is  building  up  an  invaluable 
book  of  data  on  stream  flow.  These  things 
on  the  practically  scientific  side. 

"In  addition,  it  furnishes  industrial  sta- 
tistics and  affords  a  ready  index  for  the 
capitalist  and  investigator.  It  is  working 
toward  the  position  of  a  clearing-house  of 
industrial  and  manufacturing  information. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  there  has  been 
vested  in  its  authority  the  administration  of 
the  new  State-wide  Game  Law." 
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SURVEY  TO  ENCOURAGE 
NEW  INDUSTRY  TO  USE 
CHEMICAL  BY-PRODUCT 


Efforts  to  encourage  the  development  of 
industries  using  by-products  of  chemical 
plants  now  in  operation  in  North  Carolina 
will  be  made  by  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bry- 
son,  who  has  sent  out  an  inquiry  to  all  such 
industries  in  the  State  to  ascertain  the 
amount  and  kind  of  materials  available  for 
various  processes. 

The  State  Geologist  believes  that  there 
is  a  quantity  of  by-products  from  chemical 
plants  in  North  Carolina  that  can  be  utiliz- 
ed to  advantage  in  the  State  by  industries 
established  for  this  purpose. 

His  survey  of  the  chemical  industries 
seeks  a  list  of  chemicals  produced  for  sale, 
the  approximate  daily  output,  and  the  aver- 
age per  ton  or  pound;  and  also  the  by- 
products that  are  available  and  which  may 
be  used  if  buyers  can  be  found. 

Besides  the  development  of  new  indus- 
tries, another  object  behind  the  survey  is 
the  elimination  of  waste  by  helping  to  pro- 
vide a  market  for  materials  that  might  not 


otherwise  be  disposed  of  profitably.  This 
would  be  doubly  beneficial  by  creating  local 
industries  which  would  utilize  materials 
shipped  to  other  points  for  processing. 

The  State  Geologist  explains  in  his  let- 
ter to  the  chemical  industries  that  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
from  time  to  time,  receives  inquiries  for  in- 
formation such  as  he  has  requests  from  the 
individual  plants.  He  has  written  such  in- 
dustries as  pulp  plants  and  tanneries.  In- 
formation supplied  by  individual  concerns 
will  be  treated  confidentially  and  only  the 
totals  for  all  industries  will  be  made  public. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Randolph,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  chemical  engineering  of  State  Col- 
lege, will  assist  in  compilation  of  informa- 
tion received  from  the  survey  and  in  ef- 
forts to  obtain  profitable  markets  for  ma- 
terials and  to  encourage  the  establishment 
of  new  industries  to  use  the  by-products. 


"Hello!    What's   the   trouble?" 
"Well,  to  put  it  mildly,  Fve  been  specu- 
lating in  stocks." 

"Were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear?" 
"Neither.  I  was  an  ass." 


The  output  of  oysters  in  North  Carolina  is  expected  to  be  larger  this  year  than 
for  many  years  previous.  A  "buy"  boat  is  shown  here  loading  shellfish  for  shucking  in 
Maryland  plants.    Lying  alongside  is  the  "Capt.  John  A.  Nelson." 
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LAWS  FOR  PROTECTION 
OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES 
INSPIRED,  SAYS  HOLMES 


Viewed  from  the  loftiest  motives,  laws 
for  the  protection  of  wild  life,  forests,  and 
streams,  regulating  their  use  for  the  per- 
manent benefit  and  advancement  of  the 
whole  people  as  seen  by  the  wise  and  in- 
spired leaders  of  this  and  other  days  are 
no  less  God's  laws  than  those  which  are 
included  between  the  covers  of  the  Bible, 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  asserted  in  a 
talk  given  recently  by  radio. 

State  Forester  Holmes  showed  how,  with 
the  Hebrew  people,  all  laws  were  God's 
laws,  and  there  was  no  distinction  between 
human  and  divine  law.  "The  moral  law  or 
the  law  of  Moses,"  he  declared,  "was  just 
as  much  the  law  of  God  as  the  natural  laws 
which  governed  'the  sun  and  moon  which 
Thou  hast  ordained'." 

Laws  given  by  Moses,  he  continued,  were 
largely  social,  what  are  called  today  civil 
and  criminal,  carrying  physical  penalties, 
but  none  the  less  of  divine  authorship. 

"In  the  same  way,  but  even  more  per- 
fectly, the  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws 
of  God,  and  nature  is  governed  entirely  by 
laws,  most  of  which  of  course,  we  under- 
stand most  imperfectly.  The  laws  of  grav- 
ity, electricity,  magnetism,  growth,  hered- 
ity, hygiene,  etc.,  are  all  constructive,  and 
opposition  to  them  is  destructive. 

"What  are  known  as  State  Conserva- 
tion laws  are  based  on  both  natural  and 
social  laws.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  some  legislative  enactments  may 
have  been  born  of  selfish  or  other  evil  mo- 
tives. If  so,  they  will  through  their  own  en- 
forcement be  destroyed. 

"The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  is,  through  its 
several  divisions,  trying  to  enforce  the 
fisheries  laws,  the  game  laws,  and  the  for- 
est laws  of  this  State  because  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  our  people  feel  that  these  laws 
are  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

"Those  who  violate  the  laws  against  the 
destruction  of  insect-eating  and  song  birds, 
for  instance;  the  killing  of  wild  life  dur- 
ing the  breeding  season;  setting  fire  to  the 
woods;   or  hindering  those     employed     for 


their  protection,  are  not  only  breaking  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  to  others  as  they  would 
be  done  by,  but  they  are  fighting  or  work- 
ing against  law;  namely,  the  way  God  has 
willed  for  the  establishment  of  His  King- 
dom.    Such  law  violators  cannot  succeed. 

"Few  people  realize  how  often  the  convic- 
tion of  a  careless  or  intentional  violator  of 
game  or  forest  fire  laws  converts  a  man 
from  indifference  or  antagonism  to  hearty 
law  observance.  The  whole  effort  of  law  en- 
forcement coupled  with  education  and  infor- 
mation, is  to  transfer  that  wasted  force 
from  opposition  efforts  to  support  of  the 
conservation  laws. 

"The  man  who  hunts  before  the  season 
opens  or  takes  more  game  than  the  law  al- 
lows usually  does  it  without  any  evil  in- 
tent, but  because  he  has  not  learned  the 
reason  for  the  law  and  so  has  not  learned 
to  respect  it.  A  careful  explanation  or  a 
reasonable  penalty  not  only  makes  him  real- 
ize the  value  of  the  law,  but  gives  the  law  a 
valuable  ally. 

"The  farmer  who  burns  a  broom-sedge 
field  on  a  dry  windy  day  or  sets  fire  to 
brush  piles  so  that  the  fire  spreads  to  the 
woods  and  destroys  his  neighbor's  young 
growth  and  timber  is  violating  not  only  the 
State  forest  law,  but  what  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  the  law  of  kindness.  When  he 
is  brought  to  realize  this  through  reading, 
or  through  talking  with  the  forest  warden, 
or,  failing  this,  through  prosecution  and 
conviction  for  carelessness  with  fire,  he  be- 
comes forest-minded  which  puts  him  on  the 
side  of  law  observance. 

"Sometimes  a  man  can  be  won  by  allow- 
ing him  to  pay  all  the  cost  of  extinguishing 
a  forest  fire  instead  of  insisting  on  a  prose- 
cution and  conviction.  This  is  frequently 
done  in  first  offense  cases  when  conditions 
seem  to  justify  it.  A  man  converted  from 
opposition  to  observance  of  law  makes  the 
movement  two  men  stronger." 


Some  interesting  speculation  has  arisen 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina  recently 
through  discussions  of  the  ages  attained  by 
wild  geese.  H.  C.  Carter,  Washington,  N.  C., 
attorney,  reports  that  he  has  found  a  wild 
goose  in  Hyde  County  which  has  been  held 
in  captivity  for  62  years.  The  U.  S.  Bio- 
logical Survey,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Carter, 
says  that  it  has  a  record  of  a  wild  goose 
having  lived  in  captivity  to  an  age  of  78 
years. 
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FORT  BRAGG  AIRPLANES 
TO   ASSIST   FOREST  FIRE 
CONTROL  AROUND  CAMP 


Forest  fire  protection  in  North  Carolina 
now  takes  in  the  service  of  the  aeroplane. 
This  up-to-date  move  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  authorities  at 
Fort  Bragg,  army  post  in  Hoke  and  Cum- 
berland counties,  which  forestry  officials 
at  Fayetteville. 

Brig.  Gen.  L.  R.  Holbrook,  commanding 
officer  of  the  post,  has  issued  orders  for 
all  post  fliers  to  keep  a  lookout  for  fires 
when  making  flights  from  Pope  field.  The 
orders  direct  the  fliers  to  report  the  loca- 
tion of  these  fires  to  the  office  of  the  pro- 
vost marshal  who  in  turn  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  pass  the  information  on  to 
District  Forester  W.  A.  Peterson  at  Fay- 
etteville. 

By  means  of  this  quick  method  of  de- 
tection, it  is  believed  that  the  control  of 
fire  in  organized  counties  will  be  greatly 
facilitated.  The  secret  of  forest  fire  pro- 
tection is  the  speed  with  which  fires  can  be 
detected  and  suppressed  in  their  incipiency. 
Ground  forces  can  be  dispatched  with  little 
loss  of  time  to  these  small  fires  and  for 
the  most  part  they  can  be  suppressed  be- 
fore causing  much  destruction. 

District  No.  3  has  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  first  forestry  unit  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  which  all  counties  are  organized  for 
fire  protection.  Counties  in  this  district  in- 
clude Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Robeson, 
Lee,  Moore,  Scotland,  Montgomery,  and 
Richmond. 

Officials  of  Fort  Bragg  are  cooperating 
in  other  ways  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development.  Capt.  Samuel 
White,  provost  marshal,  and  Capt.  J.  C. 
Butner,  post  game  warden,  retain  cordial 
relations  with  District  Forester  Peterson 
and  Game,  Forest,  and  Fish  Warden  Fred 
D.  Williams  and  render  any  possible  as- 
sistance in  the  solution  of  mutual  problems. 


DEPARTMENT  IS  HELPING 

TO  ESTABLISH  MARKETS 


and  Development  is  shown  in  the  manner 
of  handling  an  inquiry  from  a  large  seed 
firm  of  Richmond,  Va.,  wishing  to  get  in 
touch  with  producers  of  cottonseed  meal 
analyzing  38.62  percent  protein  and  ex- 
plaining difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
meal  of  this  specification. 

A  form  letter  was  addressed  by  Park 
Mathewson,  division  head,  to  all  manufac- 
turers of  cotton  seed  meal  listed  in  the 
North  Carolina  industrial  directory,  in- 
forming them  of  the  prospective  market 
for  their  product.  Quotations  were  mailed 
by  a  number  of  mills  to  the  inquirer. 


An  example  of  the  trade  service  furnish- 
ed through  the  division  of  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 


NATIONAL  FOREST  FUND 

AVAILABLE  TO  COUNTIES 

North  Carolina  counties  in  which  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  are  situated  will  re- 
ceive a  total  of  $7,654.80  as  their  share  of 
the  receipts  from  these  areas  during  the 
fiscal  year  1929,  Gov.  0.  Max  Gardner  has 
been  notified  by  L.  F.  Kneipp,  acting  for- 
ester, U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

This  sum  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  for  distribution  among  the  counties 
in  which  the  National  Forest  lands  are  sit- 
uated. It  represents  25  percent  of  the  net 
income  from  the  administration  of  the 
lands,  and  is  paid  to  the  counties  in  lieu 
of  loss  of  revenue  from  taxable  property. 

Besides  the  25  percent  allotment,  an  ad- 
ditional 10  percent  of  the  receipts  will  come 
to  the  State,  according  to  State  Forester 
J.  S.  Holmes,  for  road  building  or  main- 
tenance in  or  near  the  National  Forests  in 
the  counties  in  which  the  areas  are  located. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  National  For- 
est areas  in  North  Carolina  was  cut-over 
lands  when  taken  over  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, the  timber  crop  has  not  had  time 
to  mature.  It  is  believed  that  the  amount 
received  by  the  State  will  b|e  progressively 
larger  in  the  future. 

The  statement  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
shows  a  grand  total  of  381,864  acres  in  Na- 
tional Forests  in  North  Carolina.  Of  this 
area  the  following  are  included  in  the  for- 
ests named:  Pisgah,  259,055  acres;  Nan- 
tahala,  117,395;  and  Cherokee,  5,414.  A 
part  of  the  purchase  area  of  Unaka  Na- 
tional Forest  is  in  the  State,  but  as  yet 
none  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
government. 
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Exc 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  MINERALS  AND  MINERAL 

PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

DURING  1928 


Name  Quantity 

Brick    300,998,000   brick 

Tile  62,319  tons 

Cement    Products — (estimated) 

Clay— (Kaolin)     19,898  tons 

Coal    60,860   tons 

Copper    8,207,000  pounds 

Feldspar    105,560  tons 

Gold  and  Silver 19,165.46  ounces 

Granite    , 1,901,100   tons 

Limestone,  etc.  236,680  tons 

Mica   Sheet  ......  777,395  pounds 

Mica  Scrap  4,419  tons 

Pottery  

Sand  and  Gravel 971,746  tons 

Miscellaneous   *   


*  Copper,  Talc,  Millstones,  etc. 


Value 

$  3,157,635 
629,408 
650,000 
298,951 
201,000 

630,042 

13,511 

4,416,518 

342,786 

129,706 

69,638 

41,450 

531,092 

1,244,197 

$12,355,934 
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PIGEON  RIVER  POWER  DAM 


NEW  INLAND  FISHERIES  REGULATIONS 

Manner  of  Taking  Fish  in  Inland  Water:  It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  or  persons,  firm  or  corporation,  to  set  or  place  fish  traps, 
fish  slides,  or  fish  baskets,  or  to  take  or  kill  fish  in  any  of  the  waters 
of  North  Carolina  designated  as  "INLAND  FISHING  WATERS"  by 
any  means  or  method  whatsoever,  except  with  hook  and  line,  rod  and 
reel  or  by  casting.  Provided,  that  shad  and  herring  may  be  taken  with 
skim  or  gill  nets  of  not  less  size  bar  than  one  and  one-eighth  inches 
from  January  1  to  May  1  of  each  year  in  the  waters  of  Currituck, 
Camden,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  Hertford,  Chowan,  Hyde, 
Beaufort,  Pitt,  Martin,  Lenoir,  Jones,  Onslow,  Craven,  Carteret, 
Bertie,  Washington,  Pamlico,  Gates  Counties,  and  in  the  Neuse  River 
to  Goldsboro.  Provided  further,  that  catfish,  carp  and  suckers  may  be 
taken  on  permits  from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment during  the  months  of  January  and  February  on  petitions  sub- 
mitted by  25  reputable  citizens  through  the  County  Game  and  Fish 
Warden  and  approved  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

Bag  Limit:  It  shall  be  unlawful  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  any  person  to  take  from  the  waters  of  the  State  designated  as 
"INLAND  FISHING  WATERS,"  by  any  means  or  method  whatso- 
ever, in  any  one  day,  more  fish  of  the  species  herein  mentioned  than 
the  number  set  opposite  each  species  as  follows: 

Large    Mouth    Black    Bass 8 

Small   Mouth   Bass 8 

Brook  or   Speckle   Trout 20 

Rainbow   Trout   , 15 

Blue   Bream   25 

Red  Bream  25 

Robin    25 

Rock   8 

Crappie  or  Chinquapin  Perch 25 

Goggle    Eye    25 

Red    Fin    25 

White    Perch    25 

Provided,  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  take  more 
than  a  total  of  25  trout  in  any  one  day  from  "INLAND  WATERS" 
or  more  than  75  of  all  species  of  fish  from  "INLAND  WATERS"  in 
any  one  day. 

(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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Huge  Power  Developments  Completed  in  1929; 

Others  Will  Be  Started  In  State  This  Year 


A  review  of  the  power  situation  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year  shows  a  total  installation  of  hydro 
and  steam  plants  of  1,655,900  horsepower, 
an  increase  over  1928  of  20.6  percent,  ac- 
cording to  figures  tabulated  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Segregation  of  the  sources  of  power 
shows  that  of  the  total  installation,  944,- 
900  horsepower  is  hydro,  and  711,000  is 
developed  by  steam.  In  hydro-electric 
power,  the  increase  for  the  twelve-month 
period  amounted  to  16.4  percent;  and  in 
steam,  26.8  percent.  Approximately  57 
percent  of  the  present  total  installation  is 
hydro  and  43  percent  steam. 

While  the  installation  has  been  increas- 
ing, the  use  of  the  power  has  kept  pace  as 
shown  by  the  figures  on  output  released 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1929.  This  tabula- 
tion reveals  that  with  an  output  of  2,334,- 
874,000  kilowatt  hours  of  power,  North 
Carolina  is  well  ahead  of  any  other  South- 
ern State. 

In  total  output,  North  Carolina  ranks 
first;  West  Virginia,  second;  and  Alabama, 
third.  In  output  by  water  power,  North 
Carolina  is  first;  Alabama,  second;  and 
South  Carolina,  third.  In  output  by  fuel 
power,  North  Carolina  is  in  second  place 
with  West  Virginia  being  at  the  top. 

Water  power  was  responsible  for  92.7 
percent  of  the  output  during  the  11  months 
reported,  and  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  predicts  that  if 
the  same  percentage  holds  for  the  year, 
the  percent  output  from  water  power  will 
be  the  greatest  since  1920.  The  lowest 
on  record  was  54.7  per  cent  in  1927. 


OUTPUT  13  PERCENT  GREATER 

Including  an  estimate  of  the  Division  for 
output  in  December,  it  appears  that  the 
total  output  for  1929  will  be  approximately 
2,550,000,000  kilowatt  hours,  which  would 
be  an  increase  of  13.6  percent  over  1928 
when  the  output  was  2,245,451,000  kilowatt 
hours,  the  latter  figure  being  an  increase 
of  7.5  percent  over  that  for  1927. 

The  year  1929  was  the  first  is  some  time 
that  did  not  witness  the  beginning  of  some 
new  power  development  of  large  magni- 
tude. However,  the  year  saw  the  comple- 
tion of  two  large  developments  that  had 
been  started  in  previous  years,  one  hydro 
and  the  other  steam.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  this  year  to  begin  two  great 
hydro  developments,  one  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina  and  one  in  the  extreme  Western 
section. 

A  statement  from  the  Division  of  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering  describing  the 
newly  completed  projects  and  those  sche- 
duled to  begin  in  1930  says: 

"Construction  was  started  by  the  Caro- 
lina Power  &  Light  Company  on  the  Pigeon 
Riven  plant  over  two  years  ago  and  it  is 
now  essentially  completed.  It  is  of  parti- 
cular interest  in  that  it  is  the  first  of  the 
extremely  large  modern  hydro  plants  to 
be  built  in  this  particular  area  and  the 
layout   is   unusual. 

"Its  location  in  Haywood  County  just 
above  the  point  where  the  river  crosses  the 
North  Carolina-Tennessee  State  line  is 
about  35  miles  northwest  of  Asheville,  a 
stretegic  location  for  serving  that  area. 
The  dam,  180  feet  high,  of  arch  type,  and 
600  feet  long  at  the  top,  creates  a  reservoir 
extending  upstream  a  distance  of  five 
miles. 

"The  storage  basin  will  have  a  width  of 
1,800  feet  and  an  average  width  of  900 
(Continued  on  Page  Six) 
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GOVERNOR'S  COUNSEL 


Governor  0.  Max  Gardner  has  is- 
sued an  appeal  to  the  highest  sense  of 
civic  duty  of  the  people  of  North  Car- 
olina by  asking  that  matured  consid- 
eration be  given  to  obtain  the  best 


available  persons  as  candidates  for 
the  important  offices  of  members  of 
the  General  Assembly  and  County  of- 
ficials, especially  County  Commis- 
sioners. 

Pointing  out  the  gravity  of  ques- 
tions that  must  be  solved  during  the 
next  few  years,  the  Chief  Executive 
declared  in  his  message  to  the  people 
that  the  same  deliberate  judgment 
should  be  applied  in  the  selection  of 
these  officials  as  would  be  called  for 
by  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

A  crucial  stage  has  been  reached, 
he  continued,  in  governmental  af- 
fairs of  the  State,  and  other  issues 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure  the 
demand  for  the  most  able  and  public 
spirited  officials.  "The  public  wel- 
fare," he  asserts,  "imperatively  re- 
quires that  they  shall  possess  the 
highest  possible  qualities  of  fitness 
for  their  tasks. 

"I  say,  find  them.  Send  them  to  Ra- 
leigh. Make  them  your  commission- 
ers. If  they  won't  volunteer,  draft 
them.  Young  men,  old  men,  eloquent 
men,  silent  men,  poor  men,  rich  men, 
lawyer,  doctor,  preacher,  hard  hand- 
ed farmer,  manufacturer,  banker, 
school  teacher,  industrial  worker — 
no  matter ;  but  men  who  see  the  State 
as  a  whole — without  sectional  preju- 
dice— who  know  no  East  nor  West 
nor  Piedmont.  Don't  look  for  men 
who  will  think  like  you,  but  men  who 
think;  and  who  having  thought  will 
be  true  to  their  convictions.  Men  who 
will  be  hard  headed  but  not  too  nar- 
row to  change  their  opinions.  Pick 
the  man  who  will  work,  who  is  not 
opinionated,  vaunteth  not  himself, 
but  who  considers  all  points  of  view, 
as  they  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
the  State  as  a  whole." 
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AERIAL  PHOTOGRAPHY  IS 
DIRECTED     TO     SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY  BY  DEPARTMENT 


DISTRICT  FORESTER  HOLDS 
COUNTY  WARDEN  MEETING 


For  the  first  time  known  to  officials  of 
the  Department,  aerial  photography  has 
been  used  in  connection  with  scientific 
studies  by  the   State  of  North  Carolina. 

Under  direction  of  Thomdike  Saville, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering,  photographic 
maps  have  been  obtained  of  Wrightsville 
and  Carolina  Beaches  for  use  in  connection 
with  beach  protective  studies  which  were 
started  several  years  ago  by  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Conservation    and    Development. 

The  mapping  was  carried  out  by  the 
aerial  photography  division  of  the  Curtiss 
Flying  Service,  of  Raleigh.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  other  work  which  the  company 
was  doing  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington, 
the  Department  was  able  to  obtain  the 
aerial  map  at  an  especially  attractive  rate, 
and  the  expense  of  the  survey  was  borne 
jointly  by  the  municipalities  and  the  De- 
partment. 

By  means  of  aerial  mapping,  the  De- 
partment will  save  a  larger  sum  on  field 
surveys  than  making  the  photographs  has 
involved.  Another  aerial  survey  will  be 
obtained  this  summer  as  a  result  of  ar- 
rangements already  made  without  cost  to 
the   Department. 

The  first  field  work  on  the  coastal  sur- 
veys was  carried  out  three  years  ago  with 
the  establishment  of  base  lines  tied  in  with 
the  triangulation  system  of  the  U.  S. 
Coast  &  Geodetic  Survey.  Since  that  time 
field  parties  have  followed  up  each  sum- 
mer with  observations  that  have  takjen 
place  since  the  studies  were  begun. 

These  studies  are  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding definite  scientific  information  re- 
garding the  physical  conditions  of  the 
coastal  section  of  North  Carolina.  Pur- 
poses which  will  be  served  by  data  gained 
by  the  studies  include  assistance  in  solving 
navigation  problems,  the  protection  of  per- 
manent improvement,  preservation  of  com- 
mercial fisheries,  and  other  studies  that 
require  knowledge  of  physical  changes 
constantly  being  wrought  by  the  forces  of 
the   winds    and   tides. 


L.  A.  Carter,  district  forester  in  the 
Fifth  district,  has  introduced  a  new  prac- 
tice by  holding  a  conference  of  all  county 
forest  wardens  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter    season. 

Although  it  has  been  a  custom  to  have 
county  meetings  of  district  forest  wardens 
annually,  a  district  meeting  of  all  county 
wardens  is  an  innovation.  At  the  Windsor 
session,  fire  control  methods  and  improve- 
ments and  other  questions  confronting  the 
county  wardens  were  discussed. 

The  District  Forester  believes  that  the 
services  of  the  officials  have  been  improved 
as  a  result  of  the  meeting  and  that  a  bet- 
ter spirit  of  district  pride  has  been  created. 
Besides  District  Forester  Carter,  Assistant 
Forester  C.  H.  Flory;  District  Forester 
A.  D.  Folweiler  and  Chief  Warden  A.  L. 
Hooker,  of  New  Bern;  and  Chief  Warden 
J.  R.  Miller,  of  Windsor  took  part  in  the 
session.  Wardens  from  all  eight  counties 
cooperating  counties  in  the  district  which 
include  Bertie,  Chowan,  Halifax,  Hertford, 
Edgecombe,  Northampton,  Washington, 
and  Warren  were  present. 


CONSERATION  IN  BRIEF 


An  experimental  bass  and  trout  station 
in  Pisgah  National  Forest  or  Great  Smoky 
Mountain  National  Park  when  it  is  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of 
the  items  in  a  five  year  program  of  con- 
struction and  maintenance  program  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  a  bill  intro- 
duced   in    the    House    of    Representatives. 


Among  the  distinguished  hunters  visiting 
North  Carolina  this  season  were  George 
Herman  "Babe"  Ruth,  the  Big  Bambino  of 
baseball,  and  Frank  Stevens,  New  York 
concessionaire. 

The  visitors  hunting  companions  included 
Fred  I.  Sutton,  of  Kinston,  member  of  the 
General  Assembly  from  Lenoir  and  of  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
and  Assistant  State  Game  Warden  George 
A.  Nicoll,  of  New  Bern.  Ruth  and  Stevens 
are  regular  visitors  to  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing hunting  season. 
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HUGE  POWER  DEVELOPMENTS   COMPLETED  IN  1929 

OTHERS  WILL  BE  STARTED  IN  STATE  THIS  YEAR 


(Continued  from  Page  Three) 
feet.  From  a  point  near  the  dam  a  con- 
crete lined  tunnel  about  6.4  miles  long  con- 
ducts the  water  to  a  power  house  located 
12  miles  by  river  below  the  dam.  With  a 
difference  in  elevation  of  861  feet  between 
headwater  and  tailwater,  an  effective  head 
of  approximately  755  feet  is  obtained,  mak- 
ing this  the  highest  head  plant  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  installation  consists 
of  three  units  having  a  total  capacity  of 
133,000  horsepower.  The  cost  of  the  de- 
velopment   is    about    $12,000,000. 

RIVER  BEND  STEAM  PLANT 

"The  River  Bend  Steam  plant  of  the  Duke 
Power  Company  has  its  first  unit  of  150,- 
000  horsepower  in  operation.  Plans  call 
for  an  ultimate  installation  of  600,000 
horsepower.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  South. 
Although  a  fuel-burning  plant,  it  also  uses 
enormous  quantities  of  water  and  for  that 
reason  is  located  at  a  bend  in  the  Catawba 
River  where  its  water  supply  is  secured 
through  a  tunnel  over  1,000  feet  in  length. 
The  cost  of  the  present  installation  is 
stated  to  be  about  $20,000,000. 

ROANOKE   RIVER  PLANTS 

"The  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany, operating  through  the  Virginia  Pow- 
er Company,  a  North  Carolina  Corporation, 
has  projected  plans  for  utilizing  that  por- 
tion of  the  Roanoke  River  between  Roanoke 
Rapids,  N.  C,  and  Buggs  Island,  Virginia,  a 
distance  of  approximately  40  miles.  These 
plans  provide  for  a  42-foot  dam  just  above 
Roanoke  Rapids  which  will  back  up  water 
to  the  site  of  a  second  dam  about  65  feet 
in  height  which  will  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clements  Island  about  nine  miles  above 
Roanoke  Rapids.  It  is  expected  that  con- 
struction will  be  started  on  the  lower  dam 
during  1930  and  that  a  generating  capacity 
of  56,000  horsepower  will  be  provided.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  lower  development  to  be 
started  in   1930  will   cost  about  $7,000,000. 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

"An  announcement  of  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  made  last  August  in- 


dicating that  through  its  subsidiary,  the 
Nanthahal  Power  and  Light  Company,  five 
additional  power  sites  in  the  Western  part 
of  the  State  would  be  developed  in  the  near 
future.  Present  plans  provide  for  three 
dams  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  at  Fon- 
tana,  Bushnell,  and  Needmore.  A  fourth 
dam  is  to  be  built  on  the  Tuckasegee  River 
just  above  its  mouth,  and  a  fifth  is  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Nantahala  River  just 
above  Aquone.  The  total  of  installations  has 
not  yet  been  finally  determined,  but  prob- 
ably will  be  between  365,000  and  450,000 
horsepower.  In  operation  at  the  present 
time  in  North  Carolina,  the  Company  has 
one  plant  on  the  Little  Tennessee  with  in- 
stalled horsepower  of  108,000  and  a  second 
on  the  Cheoah  with  installed  horsepower  of 
.66,000,  a  total  of  174,000. 

"Of  these  sites,  the  Nantahala  will  be  de- 
veloped first  and  in  point  of  uniqueness,  is 
the  most  interesting.  According  to  an- 
nouncements, a  static  head  of  930  feet  will 
be  developed  through  combination  of  a  200- 
foot  dam  and  a  tunnel  approximately  five 
miles  long.  This  head  will  exceed  that  of 
the  Pigeon  River  development  and  the  plant 
when  completed  will  utilize  the  highest 
head  developed  in  the  East.  The  installa- 
tion is  to  consist  of  a  single  unit  develop- 
ing 60,000  horsepower.  Work  on  the  tunnel 
is  being  started  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
plant  will  go  into  operation  during  1931. 

"Development  dates  for  the  other  sites 
are  not  definitely  known  at  this  time  but  it 
is  probable  that  consruction  crews  will  be 
moved  immediately  on  the  completion  of 
one  dam  to  other  sites  until  all  are  com- 
pleted. The  beginning  of  construction  is  the 
last  step  in  a  long  series  of  engineering 
planning  extending  over  many  years  and 
involving  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
much  data.  Information  concerning  the  de- 
velopment has  been  held  confidentially  in 
the  files  of  the  Water  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Division  for  some  years.  The  first 
detailed  published  information  was  con- 
tained in  House  Document  185,  70th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  published  in  1928,  which 
related  to  the  Tennessee  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries. Even  before  the  projects  had  been 
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conceived,  stream  gaging  station  had  been 
established  at  certain  points  and  in  later 
years  additional  stations  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

"Operated  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  and  in  some 
instances  with  the  assistance  of  power  com- 
panies, records  of  flow  were  established  for 
several  points  on  the  Little  Tennessee  Riv- 
er, and  for  the  Tuckasegee  and  Nantahala 
Rivers.  These  permitted  accurate  computa- 
tions as  to  storage  and  power  to  be  de- 
veloped and  were  a  factor  of  considerable 
importance  in  bringing  about  the  develop- 
ments. Because  it  is  believed  that  the  flow 
of  upper  Nantahala  River  is  considerably 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  a  gaging  sta- 
tion located  a  short  distance  above  the 
mouth,  the  Aluminum  Company  has  of- 
fered to  cooperate  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  station  to  be  located  above  the  upper 
power  development." 


FIRE  SWATTER  NEW  TOOL 

FOR  FOREST  PROTECTION 


The  science  of  forest  fire  fighting  has  ad- 
vanced a  step  in  North  Carolina  with  the 
adoption  of  a  new  and  effective  tool  for 
the  use  of  wardens  in  checking  the  spread 
of  flames  in  the  woodlands. 

This  latest  tool  resembles  an  overgrown 
fly  swatter,  and  will  be  used  for  beating 
out  fires  in  grass,  pine  straw,  and  small 
brush.  It  consists  of  a  web  or  flap  made 
of  rubber-treated  belting,  12  inches  wide 
and  15  to  18  inches  long.  The  flap  is  rivet- 
ed to  a  shank  cleated  on  the  under  side.  The 
spike  of  the  shank  is  driven  into  the  fer- 
ruled  end  of  a  five-foot  hardwood  handle. 
It  is  made  so  that  the  handle  can  be  folded 
for  convenience  in  carrying. 

The  "fire  swatter"  is  a  distinctive  North 
Carolina  product,  perfected  and  manufac- 
tured by  the  Council  Tool  Co.,  of  Wan- 
nanish. 

Regarding  the  new  tool,  Chas.  H.  Flory, 
Assistant  Forester  in  charge  of  fire  control 
says,  "This  implement  in  a  much  cruder 
form  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  Gulf  States  and  has  proven  very  ef- 
fective. 

"It   will   replace    the    use    of   pine   trees 


which  have  been  commonly  employed 
throughout  the  South  to  fight  grass  fires. 
The  custom  has  been  to  cut  down  four  to 
five  foot  longleaf  pines,  which  in  itself  has 
been  destructive  to  forest  growth.  This 
new  tool  is  cheap  in  price  and  will  be  adopt- 
ed as  standard  equipment  in  fire  control 
work." 


An  automobilist  traveling  on  Highway 
No.  10,  a  few  miles  east  of  Goldsboro  early 
in  December  reported  that  a  buzzard  shat- 
tered the  windshield  of  his  car  and  landed 
in  his  lap.  The  bird  was  flying  low  that 
it  was  unable  to  escape  the  collision  with 
the  vehicle. 


The  first  tree  in  this  season's  highway 
tree  planting  program  of  the  Raleigh 
American  Business  Club  was  dedicated  to 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner.  This  photograph 
shows  the  Chief  Executive  handling  the 
dirt  for  planting  the  tree.  Mr.  Stallings, 
one  of  the  group  gathered  to  witness  the 
exercises  is  shown  at  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture. 
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INLAND  FISHERIES  RULES 
CODIFIED  AND  SIMPLIFIED 
BY  CONSERVATION  BOARD 


By  revising  the  old  Inland  Fisheries  re- 
gulations and  making  some  needed  addi- 
tions, the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment at  its  semi-annual  meeting  on 
January  13  in  Raleigh  simplified  the  law 
and  placed  into  effect  what  is  hoped  will  be 
a  code  of  rules  more  easily  workable  and 
in  the  interest  of  conservation.  The  new 
code  was  submitted  by  Assistant  Director 
J.  S.  Hargett. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  was 
the  establishment  of  seasons  for  several 
species  of  game  fish  that  had  not  previous- 
ly been  protected  during  spawning  season. 
All  species  of  bream,  crappie  and  all  species 
of  perch  were  placed  in  this  class. 

Closed  season  as  prescribed  on  these  fish 
under  the  new  regulations  conform  in  date 
with  those  for'  large  mouth,  black  bass 
from  April  20  to  June  10  of  each  year. 

A  general  reduction  in  bag  limits  for 
game  fish  was  made  as  an  important  part 
of  the  new  regulations.  The  newest  fea- 
ture of  the  bag  limit  regulations  is  the 
establishment  of  a  total  bay  for  one  day 
which  will  include  all  species  of  fish.  The 
maximum  of  fish  that  may  be  taken  legally 
in  the  State  by  one  fisherman  in  a  single 
day  is  75  whereas  under  former  regula- 
tions a  person  might  take  the  total  of  all 
species,  making  it  possible  at  that  time  for 
an  angler  to  take  as  many  as  200  or  300 
fish  in  a  single  day. 

The  maximum  number  of  any  one  species 
that  may  be  taken  in  one  day  by  an  angler 
is  25,  those  in  this  class  being  chiefly  the 
sunfishes.  The  bag  of  trout  was  also  re- 
duced. Previously  one  person  was  allowed 
to  take  as  many  as  25  of  both  rainbow 
and  speckled  trout,  but  the  new  regula- 
tions permit  the  taking  of  only  25  as  a 
maximum  of  both  species,  20  of  which  may 
brook  trout  or  15,  rainbow  trout. 

Size  limits  remain  virtually  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past  with  only  one  or  two 
changes,  some  limits  being  set  where  they 
did  not  hitherto  exist. 

Regulations  were  liberalized  by  allowing 
the  use  of  two  poles  for  fishing  in  inland 
waters    of     the      State.     Previously,      each 


fisherman  was  limited  to  one  pole  and  line. 
The  amended  regulation  was  adopted  after 
the  Board  had  received  a  number  of  peti- 
tions urging  this  action. 

Full  information  is  given  in  another 
part  of  this  publication  in  tabular  form  on 
size  and  bag  limits.  Assistant  Director 
Hargett  is  planning  within  a  short  time 
to  prepare  a  bulletin  giving  in  full  the  new 
regulations.  This  will  be  available  for  dis- 
tribution to   any   interested   person. 


GOVERNOR    SHOWS    GREAT 

INTEREST    IN    RESOURCES 


Two  branches  of  the  program  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment have  drawn  expressions  of  interest 
from  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner     recently. 

The  Chief  Executive  sees  promising  op- 
portunities for  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  State  and  in  ex- 
panding the  shellfish  industry.  Having 
already  launched  a  "live  at  home"  cam- 
paign for  agricultural  interests,  the  Gover- 
nor is  eager  to  expand  the  producing  capa- 
city of  the  State  by  the  development  of 
these    two    most   important    industries. 

Governor  Gardner  recently  was  quot- 
ed as  saying  that  he  believes  that  the 
expansion  of  these  natural  resources  should 
become  a  strong  factor  in  helping  to  dispel 
concern  that  has  been  felt  because  of  agri- 
cultural depression,  the  effects  of  which 
are  evident  throughout  the  country.  He 
has  pledged  his  active  cooperation  toward 
exploiting  these  great  resources  during  his 
administration. 


VERMICULITE  DEPOSITS 

PROMISE  DEVELOPMENT 


A  few  weeks  ago,  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson  made  a  public  announcement  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  vermi- 
culit,  a  type  of  mica,  which  was  reported 
to  him  as  having  been  found  in  large  quan- 
tities along  Shooting  Creek  in  Clay 
County. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bryson  has  made  a 
personal  visit  to  the  deposits  and  is  more 
impressed  than  ever  with  the  possibilities 
for"  profitable  development. 
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His  announcement  has  brought  a  number 
of  inquiries  regarding  the  mineral,  and 
several  prospective  developers  have  al- 
ready looked  over  the  field.  In  addition, 
he  has  sent  samples  to  a  number  of  mar- 
keting agencies  and  manufacturers,  and 
several  of  these  have  become  interested  in 
the  mineral. 

From  early  indications,  the  prospects  for 
development  of  the  deposits  of  this  mineral 
appear  to  be   encouraging. 


STATE  STEPS  INTO  FIRST 
PLACE  AS  PRODUCER  OF 
GROUND  AND  CRUDE  SPAR 


A  review  of  the  feldspar  industry  for 
the  nation  in  a  document  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  entitled  "Feldspar  in  1928" 
shows  that  North  Carolina,  after  leading 
the  country  for  years  as  a  producer  of 
crude  feldspar  has  at  last  taken  the  first 
place  in  the  output  of  ground  material. 

Regarding  this  State's  position,  the  pub- 
lication says:  "The  feldspar-grinding  cen- 
ter of  the  United  States  is  now  in  and  ad- 
jacent to  the   great  crude   spar-producting 


State  —  North  Carolina.  For  several 
years  Tennessee,  owing  to  favorable  trans- 
portation conditions  and  to  its  proximity 
to  North  Carolina,  was  the  largest  producer 
of  ground  feldspar. 

"Within  the  past  two  years,  however, 
two  of  the  Tennessee  mills  have  been  mov- 
ed to  North  Carolina,  and  new  mills  have 
been  established  in  the  latter  State,  so  that 
in  1928,  for  the  first  time,  North  Carolina 
was  the  largest  producer  of  ground  feld- 
spar; it  ranked  fourth  in  1927  but  out- 
ranked Tennessee,  New  York,  and  Maine  in 
1928.  The  North  Carolina-Tennessee  re- 
gion has  increased  its  share  of  the  total 
feldspar  ground  from  domestic  crude  in  the 
United  States  from  33  percent  in  1924  to 
46  percent  in  1928;  Maine  was  third  in 
1928,  with  13  percent  of  the  total,  and  New 
Jersey  was  fourth,  with  12  percent." 

In  1928,  North  Carolina  produced  50  per- 
cent of  the  total  crude  feldspar  in  the 
United  States  which  was  more  than  three 
times  that  of  New  Hampshire,  the  second 
State.  The  total  tonnage  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1928  was  210,811  of 
crude  spar,  and  of  this  amount  North 
Carolina    furnished    105,560    tons. 


More  oysters  are  being  sold  to  non-resident  "buy"  boats  on  the  North  Carolina 
Sounds  than  for  years.  Here  the  manner  of  measuring  the  shellfish  and  loading  in  the 
"buy"  boat  is  shown.  The  group  at  the  extreme  right  is  part  of  the  party  that  recently 
made  a  trip  of  inspection  along  the  producing  area  of  the  State. 
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BOARD  OF  CONSERVATION 
GIVES    MORE    PRIVILEGES 
TO  OWNERS  OF  FISH  PONDS 


A  question  of  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  private  fish  ponds  and  still  not  to 
let  down  the  bars  so  as  to  hamper  the 
enforcement  of  all  inland  fisheries  regula- 
tions was  met  by  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  at  its  January  meet- 
ing by  defining  "private  ponds"  and  set- 
ting up  reasonable  restrictions  on  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  fish. 

The  new  regulation  defines  private  fish 
ponds   or   lakes   as   follows: 

"Artificial  fish  ponds  or  lakes  construct- 
ed (1)  on  streams  not  known  or  classified 
as  public  waters;  (2)  on  streams  so  small 
that  otherwise  would  not  furnish  fishing 
grounds  at  the  lake  or  pond  site  or  at  any 
point  from  the  lake  or  pond  site  to  the 
source  of  the  stream;  (3)  solely  for  fish 
propagation,  excepting'  the  operation  of 
hydraulic  rams. 

"It  is  furthermore  provided  that  'all  In- 
land fisheries  regulations  shall  apply  to  the 
fishing  or  private  fish  ponds,  excepting 
that  the  owner  or  owners  may  take  fish 
by  seine,  net,  basket,  trap  or  set  hooks, 
provided  that  not  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
game  fish  may  be  taken  in  any  one  day. 

"No  private  fish  pond  or  lake  defined 
above,  or  ponds  and  lakes  licenses  for  fish 
propagation,  may  be  drawn  without  ob- 
taining a  permit  from  the  Department  of 
Conservation   and   Development." 

The  last  feature  was  added  for  the  pro- 
tection of  property  owners  downstream 
from  the  pond  or  lake.  Each  case  will  be 
considered  in  order  that  injury  may  not 
be    caused   by   lowering    of   the    water. 

Under  laws  that  existed  previously,  the 
owner  of  what  is  termed  a  private  pond 
was  required  to  observe  all  of  the  inland 
fisheries  regulations.  The  new  code  was 
recommended  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson 
and  Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett  to 
allow  more  privileges  to  persons  who  con- 
struct new  facilities  for  fishing.  The 
fisheries  officials  accepted  the  fact  that 
only  a  genuine  sport  would  go  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  constructing  a  pri- 
vate pond  and  that  the  new  regulations 
will    doubtless   grant   as   many   concessions 


as  such  a  person  would  expect.  At  the 
same  time  they  believe  that  these  privi- 
leges will  encourage  others  to  construct 
ponds,  the  Department  heartily  endorsing 
any  effort  to  create  more  sport  in  the 
State. 

Private  ponds  which  are  licensed  under 
an  act  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1929  for 
the  propagation  of  fish  are  virtually  un- 
restricted. The  license  fee  for  propaga- 
tion ponds  amounts  to  $25. 


STRIPED  BASS  HATCHERY 

WILL  BE  OPERATED  AGAIN 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
continuation  of  the  striped  bass  (rock) 
hatchery  on  the  Roanoke  River  at  Weldon, 
operated  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  J.  S.  Hargett, 
Assistant   Director,  has   announced. 

The  hatchery  was  reopened  in  1928  after 
operation  had  been  discontinued  several 
years.  For  the  first  season  after  it  was 
reopened,  the  output  of  the  station  amount- 
ed to  some  7,000,000  fry,  and  the  produc- 
tion was  increased  to  more  than  10,000,- 
000  last  season. 

For  the  first  time,  last  season  part  of 
the  distribution  of  the  fish  from  the  hatch- 
ery went  to  the  Neuse  and  Pamlico  Rivers. 
This  broader  distribution  was  made  possi- 
ble through  the  increase  of  the  output,  all 
of  which  formerly  had  been  placed  in  the 
Roanoke   River. 

Assistant  Director  Hargett  declared  that 
the  Department  plans  to  release  a  still 
larger  number  of  fry  in  the  Neuse  and 
Pamlico  rivers  this  spring  and  at  the  same 
time  to  return  fully  as  many  as  is  usually 
the  custom  to  the  Roanoke  river. 


Loblolly  pines  from  North  Carolina  have 
been  found  to  flourish  in  the  plains  country 
of  Kansas.  Two  years  ago,  F.  H.  Claridge, 
assistant  forester  in  charge  of  the  forest 
nursery  near  Clayton,  sent  some  planting 
stock  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Bartlett,  of  Belle 
Plaine,  Kas.,  for  experimental  purposes.  Re- 
cently Dr.  Bartlett  wrote  Mr.  Claridge  that 
the  loblolly  had  "done  perfectly  well  under 
rather  trying  conditions." 
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PRIVATE  GAME  FARM  HAS 

LARGE  STOCK  PHEASANTS 


With  about  700  adult  breeders  already  on 
hand,  the  Carolina  Pheasantry,  at  Benson, 
believed  to  be  the  first  private  commercial 
pheasantry  in  North  Carolina  is  virtually 
completed,  L.M.  Eldridge,  owner,  has  an- 
nounced. 

All  equipment  at  the  pheasantry  is  of 
latest  design,  all  the  breeding  pens  being 
of  the  movable  harem  type.  Mr.  Eldridge 
says  that  birds  confined  in  this  type  of  pen 
will  produce  more  birds. 

The  owner  expects  to  increase  the  brood 
stock  later  to  2,000  birds  and  to  build  the 
capacity  up  over  the  first  year's  output.  He 
has  studied  the  pheasant  breeding  business 
thoroughly,  and  is  eager  to  see  more  North 
Carolinians  engaged  in  this  work.  There  is, 
he  explains,  always  a  market  for  pheasants 
and  pheasant  eggs,  and  he  is  ready  at  all 
times  to  assist  persons  interested  in  this 
line. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  have  for  some 
time  been  pointing  to  the  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  pheasant  breeding  as 
well  as  other  species  of  game  birds  and 
animals  in  North  Carolina.  They  are  willing 
to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  their  ability 
with  anyone  interested  in  such  an  enter- 
prise. 


MATHEWSON  FOLLOWS 

FREIGHT  RATE  HEARING 


The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment was  represented  at  the  hearing 
at  the  Capitol  in  January  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  petitions  for  the 
adjustment  of  North  Carolina's  class 
freight  rates  by  Park  Mathewson,  statistic- 
ian and  head  of  the  Division  of  Commerce 
and  Industry. 

Mr.  Mathewson  gave  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  equitable  freights  to  the  State's 
industries  and  commerce  and  answered  in- 
quiries of  a  number  of  attorneys  and  ex- 
perts of  the  railroads  and  other  interests 
as  to  the  industial  statistics  and  growth  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  petitions  asked  that  North  Carolina's 
class   freight   rates   be   adjusted   to   corres- 


pond with  the  most  favorable  country-wide 
ratings.  This  case  is  said  to  involve  pos- 
sible savings  to  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  State  amounting  to  around  ten  mil- 
lion dollars. 


Southport,  N.  C,  reports  the  killing  of  a 
crocodile  nine  and  a  half  feet  long.  This  is 
the  first  suarian  of  its  kind  seen  in  the 
town.  It  was  taken  while  swimming  under 
a  shrimp  factory,  and  drew  a  crowd  of  sev- 
eral hundred  curious  spectators  when  haul- 
ed on  the  beach.  It  is  unusual  for  one  of 
the^e  creatures  to  venture  this  far  north, 
the  crocodile  being  primarily  a  tropical 
denizen. 


"Billy"  is  probably  the  best  knoivn  deer 
in  North  Carolina.  He  is  one  of  several 
deer  that  have  been  placed  on  the  Mt.  Mit- 
chell State  Game  Refuge  and  has  become  a 
favorite  with  visitors.  Often  he  strays  off 
the  refuge  and  joins  bear  hunters,  but  is 
conducted  back  to  the  refuge.  Here  he  is 
nibbling  some  food  in  the  hands  of  C.  N. 
Mease,  Assista?it  State  Game   Warden. 
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PHEASANT    PROPAGATION 
WILL   BE   UNDERTAKEN  ON 
LARGE  SCALE  THIS  YEAR 


To  meet  an  increasing  demand  for 
pheasant  stock,  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  has  made  pre- 
parations to  enlarge  materially  the  output 
of  this  game  bird  from  the  State  Game 
Farm  at  Asheboro. 

This  includes  the  appointment  of  S.  W. 
Long,  experienced  breeder  of  pheasants, 
as  assistant  manager  of  the  farm  and  plac- 
ing him  in  charge  of  pheasant  propaga- 
tion. Additional  pens  have  also  been  con- 
structed and  more  brood  stock  has  been  ob- 
tained. 

According  to  State  Game  Warden  C.  H. 
England,  the  State  Game  Farm  was  first 
equipped  to  rear  about  five  to  six  hundred 
pheasants  and  five  or  six  thousand  pheas- 
ants eggs.  About  this  number  of  birds 
was  reared  last  year  and  approximately 
six  thousand  eggs  were  distributed  to  in- 
terested sportsment  for  hatching  and  rear- 
ing. 

Under  new  plans,  the  capacity  of  the 
Game  Farm  will  be  boosted  to  about  two 
thousand  pheasants  and  about  12,000  aggs 
annually.  T'his  enlargement  of  the  plant 
necessitated  that  additional  help  to  be  ob- 
tained for  Manager  W.  C.  Grimes. 

Before  receiving  the  appointment,  Mr. 
Long  served  a  probation  period  at  the  farm 
and  demonstrated  to  officials  of  the  De- 
partment that  he  fully  understands  the 
pheasantry  business  and  will  be  able  to  ob- 
tain results.  His  services  were  obtained 
at  a  modest  salary,  and  in  view  of  shifts 
made  at  the  farm,  the  cost  of  operation  is 
only  slightly  increased  by  his  addition  to 
the    staff. 

Mr.  Long  has  had  more  than  forty  years 
of  experience  in  breeding  game,  particu- 
larly the  pheasant.  He  bred  game  in  Eng- 
land for  25  years  or  from  the  time  he 
has  a  boy  of  twelve  years.  Moving  to  Brit- 
ish Columbia  he  was  in  full  control  of  the 
operation  of  game  farms  for  a  period  of 
twelve  and  one  half  years.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  State  of  Washington  and 
operated  a  game  farm  for  the  State  for 
more  than  four  years.  Later  he  was  in 
charge    of   a   game   farm   for  the   State   of 


Michigan  for  two  years.  He  presented  to 
the  Department  strong  recommendations 
from  the  States  of  Washington  and  Michi- 
gan as  well  as  officials  in  British  Colum- 
bia. 

State  Warden  England  is  highly  en- 
couraged over  the  results  obtained  thus 
far  by  the  Department  in  introducing  the 
ring-neck  pheasant  in  North  Carolina. 
He  feels  that  by  increasing  greatly  the 
output,  the  game  officials  are  helping  to 
meet  a  demand  for  eggs  that  has  increased 
far  beyond  the  ability  to  meet  them.  Since 
the  sportsmen  have  become  so  thoroughly 
interested  in  the  bird,  he  believes  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  push  the 
movement  along. 

Addition  of  the  pheasant  to  the  popular 
quail,  it  is  believed,  will  not  only  lessen  the 
great  drain  upon  the  stock  of  this  bird, 
but  will  create  opportunities  for  additional 
sport    that   have    not  ^existed    heretofbrje. 

The  pheasant,  it  is  pointed  out,  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  allies  to  agriculture 
as  the  bird  is  an  enemy  of  seeds  and  nox- 
ious weeds  that  are  eternally  active  in  des- 
troying crops. 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


North  Carolina's  official  forestry  family 
is  growing  rapidly.  The  following  person- 
nel notes  have  recently  been  anounced: 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Louise  Jarrett 
to  W.  K.  Beichler,  District  Forester,  Ashe- 
ville.  Miss  Jarrett  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Jarrett,  Washington  Road,  Asheville. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Brown  to  W.  A. 
Nothstein,    District    Forester,    Lenoir. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hearn,  Teachey,  are 
the  parents  of  a  son,  Craig  Henton,  No- 
vember 6.  Mr.  Hearn  is  assistant  in  Visual 
Education  being  in  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment's motion  picture  truck. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hammerle,  Wilming- 
ton, anounce  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Pat- 
ricia Jane,  November  9.  Mr.  Hammerle  is 
the  first  District  Forester  in  the  new 
Sixth  District  with  headquarters  in  Wil- 
mington. 

The  Department  extends  its  felicitations 
and  best  wishes  to  all  of  these  members  of 
its  official  family. 
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STATE   OYSTER  INDUSTRY 
FLOURISHES     THIS     YEAR; 
OFFICIALS   FEAR   FUTURE 


Experiencing  one  of  the  best  years  on 
record  in  the  oyster  industry,  North  Caro- 
lina dredgers  had  during  the  current  sea_ 
son  through  the  period  ending  with  1929 
marketed  more  than  one. third  more  of  the 
bivalves  than  on  a  corresponding  period  of 
the  previous  season,  acording  to  figures 
complied  by  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  Fish- 
eries Commissioner. 

The  report  shows  a  production  for  the 
period  from  October  1,  1929,  to  December 
31,  1929,  of  152,502  bushels  as  compared 
with  113,398  bushels  for  a  corresponding 
period  of  the  year  before. 

A  larger  part  of  this  increase  in  output 
has  been  purchased  by  "buy"  boats  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  the  figures  show 
50,831  bushels  taken  by  these  dealers  this 
season  in  contrast  to  only  17,995  the  year 
before.  This  year  the  oystermen  had  sold 
to  North  Carolina  dealers,  shippers,  and 
shucking  houses  a  total  of  101,671  bushels; 
and  to  the  same  period  last  year  the  North 
Carolina  buyers  had  taken  95,403  bushels. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  output,  the 
oystermen  are  receiving  on  the  average  a 
considerably  higher  return  for  the  bivalve 
than  for  some  time  previous,  making  the 
season  a  profitable  one  from  many  angles 
for  the  dredgers. 

These  conditions  in  the  oyster  industry, 
however,  bring  up  a  serious  angle  of  con- 
sideration. At  the  present  rate  of  pro- 
duction, how  long  will  the  natural  bottoms 
remain  productive  or  how  long  will  it  take 
the  beds  to  become  depleted  as  is  the 
situation  in  most  of  the  other  larger  pro- 
ducing states? 

Realizing  not  only  the  possibility  but 
also  the  almost  inevitable  from  close  dredg- 
ing to  satisfy  the  greater  demand  for  the 
North  Carolina  oyster,  conservation  offi- 
cials are  much  concerned  over  the  situa- 
tion. They  realize  that  it  is  their  responsi- 
bility to  look  to  the  future  of  the  industry 
and   to    exercise    every    possible    means    to 


assure  a  continuous  output  of  the  oyster 
and  to  maintain  an  importance  source  of 
income  to  a  considerable  group  of  people. 
Closer  conservation  of  the  natural  oyster 
beds  and  the  introduction  of  oyster  cul- 
ture on  a  large  scale  are  suggested  as  the 
most  direct  means  of  protecting  the  in- 
dustry from  the  decline  which  it  has  ex- 
perienced in  other  sections.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
has  already  under  way  a  campaign  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  oyster  culture, 
and  the  Board  at  its  July  meeting  in 
Morehead  City  will  consider  additional 
measures  of  conserving  the  natural  beds. 


ZOO  WILL  HOLD  PHEASANTS 
AND  RETURN  EGG  OUTPUT 


Arrangements  with  Carter  Tisdale,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  municipal  zoo  at  New 
Bern  for  keeping  two  pens  of  ring-neck 
pheasants,  each  consisting  of  eight  hens  and 
two  cock  birds,  gives  another  medium  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment for  popularizing  this  game  bird 
and  means  of  producing  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  eggs  for  distribution  to  sportsmen. 

State  Warden  C.  H.  England  believes 
that  the  Department  should  receive  prob- 
ably between  four  and  five  hundred  pheas- 
ant eggs  for  distribution  to  interested  per- 
sons. The  distribution  of  the  anticipated 
supply  of  eggs  will  be  made  through 
George  A.  Nicoll,  District  Game  Warden, 
of  New  Bern,  who  assisted  in  making  ar- 
rangements with  the  zoo  for  keeping  the 
birds. 

The  State  Game  Warden,  with  a  view 
of  interesting  other  zoos  in  North  Carolina, 
has  written  keepers  to  suggest  the  avail- 
ability of  a  limited  number  of  pheasants 
with  the  understanding  that  the  eggs  will 
be  turned  back  to  the  Department  for  dis- 
tribution. 


He — "Do  you  believe  that  kissing  is  un- 
healthy?" 

She — "I   couldn't   say — I've  never — " 
He — "Never  been  kissed?" 
She — "I've  never  been  sick." 
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CONGRESSIONAL    HEARING 
IS  HELD  ON  PETITIONS  TO 
RESTORE  LOCK  IN  CANAL 


The  State  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina was  represented  at  a  hearing  on  peti- 
tions to  replace  the  tidal  lock  in  the  Alber- 
niarle  &  Chesapeake  Canal  held  before  the 
rivers  and  harbors  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washington,  Tues- 
day, January  28,  by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  who  appeared  as 
the  personal  representative  of  Governor 
0.  Max  Gardner,  and  Capt.  John  A.  Nel- 
son, Fisheries   Commissioner. 

Representative  Lindsay  Warren,  of  the 
First  District,  handled  the  hearing  on  be- 
half of  the  petitioners,  and  Senator  F.  M. 
Simmons  lent  his  full  support  to  the  re- 
placement of  the  locks.  Gen.  Albert  Cox, 
of  Raleigh,  was  also  present  to  support 
the  contentions  of  the  petitioners.  Another 


strong  contender  for  the  interests  of  Curri- 
tuck Sound  was  State  Representative  E. 
R.  Johnson,  of  Currituck. 

Active  support  was  given  to  petitioners 
by  an  array  of  scientific  and  legal  talent, 
and  the  hearing  extended  through  a  large 
part  of  the  day.  All  of  the  testimony 
given  before  the  committee  was  favorable 
to  the  replacement  of  the  locks,  the  absence 
of  which,  according  to  their  contentions, 
has  caused  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to 
people  of  the  Currituck  Sound  and  Back  Bay 
territory  and  has  destroyed  the  sport  and 
means  of  livelihood  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons. 

Supporters  of  an  appropriation  for  the 
replacement  of  the  locks  hope,  since  much 
of  the  evidence  that  they  present  shows 
destructive  effects  to  fish  and  migratory 
wildfowl,  in  case  jurisdiction  is  not  held  in 
the  rivers  and  harbors  committee,  to  pre- 
sent their  case  to  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture. However,  they  showed  in  their 
presentation  before  the  former  group  that 
navigation  interests  contend  that  the  tidal 
lock  should  again  be  erected. 


»is!»»« air  ~m>-, 


This  is  the  spot  where  ceremonies  were  recently  held  to  celebrate  the  completion 
tion  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  beautification  project  of  the  North  Carolina  Di- 
vision of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson,  of  Chapel 
Hill,  chairman  of  the  committee  under  whose  direction  the  planting  was  done,  and 
Chairman  R.  A.  Doughton  of  the  State  Highway  Commission  are  shown  standing  near 
the  marker  on  the  North  Carolina-Virginia  line  where  the  exercises  were  held. 
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LEASE  FEES  ON  OYSTER 
BOTTOMS  REMITTED  TO 
PROMOTE    CULTIVATION 


ENGINEERING  DIVISION 

IS     GIVEN     RECOGNITION 


The  first  definite  step  toward  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  private  oyster  cul- 
ture in  North  Carolina  following  the  recent- 
ly renewed  interest  in  the  future  of  the 
oyster  industry  of  the  State  has  been  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, which  on  recommendation  of  officials 
of  the  Department,  voted  to  relieve  new 
lessees  of  rental  fees  on  State-owned  bot- 
toms for  two  years. 

Under  the  State  laws,  the  Fisheries 
Commissioner  has  authority  to  lease  to  an 
individual  or  corporation  as  much  as  fifty 
acres  of  any  bottoms  not  classified  as  nat- 
ural beds  in  the  smaller  bodies  of  water  and 
as  high  as  200  acres  in  the  open  waters  of 
Pamlico  Sound. 

Rental  fees  that  have  been  charged  under 
old  regulations  amount  to  one  dollar  per 
acre  per  year  for  the  first  ten  years  and 
two  dollars  per  acre  per  year  for  the  second 
ten  years  of  the  20-year  lease  period.  An 
exception  in  the  law  provides  for  a  rental 
fee  of  50c  per  acre  per  year  for  bottoms 
in  the  open  waters  of  Pamlico  Sound  for 
the  first  three  years  and  amounts  corre- 
sponding to  the  other  fees  for  the  rest  of 
the  duration  period  of  the  lease. 

North  Carolina  has  offered  opportunities 
for  the  introduction  of  oyster  culture  under 
authority  of  law  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
up  to  this  time  the  practice  of  growing 
oysters  on  leased  lands  has  not  been  de- 
veloped extensively,  latest  estimates  show- 
ing only  about  2,000  acres  having  been  tak- 
en up. 

By  picturing  the  decreasing  supply  of 
oysters  from  other  States  and  the  danger 
of  North  Carolina's  natural  supply  dwind- 
ling considerably  within  a  comparatively 
few  years,  conservation  officials  have  stir- 
red up  greater  interest  in  the  possibilities 
of  private  culture  of  the  bi-valves  during 
the  last  several  weeks.  Captain  John  A. 
Nelson  reports  that  he  has  had  a  number  of 
inquiries  regarding  leases  recently. 


World-wide  circulation  is  given  to  the 
work  of  the  Division  of  Water  Resources 
and  Engineering  in  the  November  and  Dec- 
ember issues  of  the  "Summary  of  Current 
Literature"  of  the  Department  of  Scienti- 
fic and  Industrial  Research  of  the  British 
Government  published  in  London. 

These  issues  contain  abstracts  of  note- 
worthy literature  relating  to  water  re- 
sources and  stream  pollution  from  the  en- 
tire world.  In  the  issues  mentioned  there 
is  a  full  page  abstract  of  the  Division's 
Economic  Paper  No.  61;  a  half -page  ab- 
stract of  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Divi- 
sion; and  a  half-page  abstract  of  an  arti- 
cle prepared  by  Chas  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  Assis- 
tant Engineer,  published  in  the  Journal  of 
the  North  Carolina  Section,  American 
Water  Works  Association,  describing  the 
stream  gaging  activities  and  certain  other 
investigations    of   this   Division. 

It  is  distinctly  complimentary  to  the 
Department  that  so  much  space  be  given  in 
a  publication  of  this  kind  to  activities  of 
one  of  its  Divisions. 


MORE    MINERAL    SAMPLES 
EXAMINED    BY    GEOLOGIST 


The  statement  that  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment of  native  minerals  of  North 
Carolina  is  at  the  highest  pitch  ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  history  of  the  State  has 
frequently  been  made  during  recent 
months.. 

A  direct  and  indisputable  evidence  of  this 
is  shown  in  the  number  of  mineral  speci- 
mens forwarded  to  the  State  Geologist  H. 
J.  Bryson  from  various  parts  of  the  State 
for  identification. 

During  the  last  six  months  of  1929,  re- 
cords of  the  Department  show  that  the 
State  Geologist  received  and  reported  on 
195  specimens  of  minerals  as  contrasted 
with  340  for  the  last  two-year  report  per- 
iod, making  an  increase  of  more  than  200 
percent  in  the  number  of  samples  submitted 
for  examination.  At  the  same  rate,  the 
number  of  specimens  examined  during  the 
current  biennium  should  run  above  the  700 
mark. 
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NEW  INLAND  FISHERIES  REGULATIONS 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 

Size  Limit:  It  shall  be  unlawful  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
for  any  person  or  persons  to  take,  buy,  sell,  offer  for  sale,  have  in 
his  or  their  possession,  or  unnecessarily  destroy,  anywhere  in  the 
State,  fish  taken  from  any  of  the  waters  of  the  State  designated  as 
"INLAND  FISHING  WATERS,"  any  fish  of  less  size  than  the  length 
specified  for  the  several  kinds  of  fish  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  wit: 

Large  Mouth   Black   Bass 12  inches 

Small    Mouth    Bass 10 

Brook  or  Speckle  Trout  6 

Rainbow    Trout    8 

Blue    Bream    6 

Red    Bream   6 

Robin  5 

Rock    12 

Crappie  or   Chinquapin   Perch 6 

Goggle  Eye  6 

Red  Fin  8 

White  Perch  6 

Open  and  Closed  Seasons:  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  fish  of  the 
species  named  below  from  any  of  the  waters  of  the  State  designated 
as  "INLAND  FISHING  WATERS"  by  any  means  or  method  what- 
soever, except  during  the  period  set  opposite  the  name  of  each  indi- 
vidual species,  both  dates  being  inclusive: 

Bream    (All    species) June  10  to  April  20  following 

Crappie  June  10  to  April  20  following 

Large  and  Small  Mouth  Bass June  10  to  April  20  following 

All   Species   of   Perch June  10  to  April  20  following 

Brook  and  Rainbow  Trout April  15  to  Sept.  1  of  each  year 

Small  Mouth  Bass    (In 

Mountain    Counties   only)  -June  10  to  Sept.  1  of  each  year 

PRIVATE  FISH  PONDS  OR  LAKES 

Private  Fish  Ponds  or  Lakes  Defined :  Artificial  fish  ponds  or  lakes 
constructed  (1)  on  streams  not  known  or  classified  as  public  waters; 
(2)  on  streams  so  small  that  otherwise  would  not  furnish  fishing 
grounds  at  the  lake  or  pond  site  or  at  any  point  from  the  lake  or  pond 
site  to  the  source  of  the  stream;  (3)  solely  for  fish  propagation,  ex- 
cepting the  operation  of  hydraulic  rams. 

All  Inland  Fisheries  regulations  shall  apply  to  the  fishing  of 
private  fish  ponds,  excepting  that  the  owner  or  owners  may  take  fish 
by  seine,  net,  basket,  trap  or  set  hooks,  provided  that  not  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  game  fish  may  be  taken  in  any  one  day. 

No  private  fish  pond  or  lake  defined  above,  or  ponds  and  lakes 
licensed  for  fish  propagation,  may  be  drawn  without  obtaining  a  per- 
mit from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
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MAN'S  FRIEND,  THE  FOREST 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
cords  of  different  kinds  of  seasoned  wood  neces- 
sary to  give  approximately  the  same  heating 
value  of  one  ton  of  coal: 

1  Cord — Equivalent  to  1  ton  Coal 

Hickory  Ash 

Oak  Elm 

Beech  Locust 

Birch  Longleaf  pine 

Hard  maple  Cherry 

1  1-2  Cords — Equivalent  to  1  ton  Coal 

Shortleaf  pine  Douglas  fir 

Western  hemlock  Sycamore 

Red  gum  Soft  maple 

2  Cords — Equivalent  to  1  ton  Coal 

Cedar  Cypress 

Redwood  Basswood 

Poplar  Spruce 

Catalpa  White  pine 
Norway  pine 
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PERIOD  OF  MARCH   16  22 
SET  ASIDE  AS  "CAROLINA 
FOREST  WEEK"  IN  STATE 


Once  again  the  people  of  North  Carolina 
are  urged  to  devote  time  and  consideration 
to  the  intimate  relations  between  forests 
and  their  lives  for  seven  days,  March  16-22. 

The  occasion  has  been  set  aside  by  a  pro- 
clamation of  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 
asking  that  every  person  in  the  State  join 
in  the  observance  of  "Carolina  Forest 
Week." 

For  the  second  year,  both  the  Carolinas 
are  observing  the  week,  this  being  an  out- 
growth of  a  decision  two  years  ago  on  the 
part  of  all  the  States  to  abandon  "Ameri- 
can Forest  Week"  in  favor  of  a  similar  oc- 
casion localized  to  correspond  more  nearly 
with  planting  seasons  in  various  sections 
of  the  country. 

In  North  Carolina,  "Arbor  and  Bird 
Day"  will  be  observed  as  part  of  Forest 
Week  with  this  day  falling  on  Friday, 
March  21.  Programs  for  this  day  will  be 
a  part  of  the  general  plan  conceived  for 
the  observance  of  the  week. 

With  only  a  remnant  of  the  forest  wealth 
existing  today  that  the  first  settlers  found 
in  North  Carolina,  it  is  appropriate  and 
wise  that  a  special  occasion  be  set  aside  for 
meditation  on  the  future  of  the  forests  in 
the  State. 

The  importance  of  forests  to  man  is  well 
expressed  by  that  pioneer  conservationist, 
Gifford  Pinchot,  who  said:  "A  forest  is 
more  than  a  collection  of  trees.  It  is  not 
merely  a  wood  storehouse.  It  is  a  wood 
factory,  a  water  reservoir,  a  fish  hatchery, 
a  game  refuge,  and  a  wild-flower  preserve. 
All  these  in  one  of  the  forest  truly  is." 

By  performing  all  these  services  that 
Pinchot  mentions,  the  forest  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  natural  resources, 
and  without  its  kindly  service  man  pro- 
bably could  not  exist  long  on  this  earth. 

"Carolina  Forest  Week"  has  been  set 
aside  as  a  period  of  reflection  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  present  status  of  for- 
ests of  the  State  and  the  future  outlook. 
Every   person   interested   in   the   affairs   of 


North  Carolina  might  profitably  ask  him- 
self these  questions:  Are  we  making  the 
best  use  of  one  of  the  basic  and  greatest  of 
all  natural  resources?  If  not,  what  con  be 
done  to  increase  the  productivity  of  forest 
lands?  What  i  smy  individual  share  in 
bringing  about  this  condition? 

It  is  evident  that  neither  North  Carolina, 
nor  other  States  for  that  matter,  has  done 
its  full  duty  in  its  trusteeship  of  its  for- 
ests. Surely  this  is  the  case  when  the 
annual  cut  of  timber  in  the  State  today 
amounts  to  only  1,342,000,000  board  feet 
of  lumber  as  contrasted  with  almost  twice 
as  much  or  2,100,000,000  board  feet  in 
1916. 

This  condition  is  faced  today  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  approximately  21,000,000 
acres  of  land  are  classed  as  forest  land — 
either  in  forests  now  or  that  are  not  being 
used  for  other  purposes.  The  State  nor  its 
citizens  cannot  have  met  their  responsibili- 
ties when  about  4,000,000  acres  of  this  area 
are  idle  and  much  of  the  remainder  produc- 
ing only  a  small  proportion  of  its  capacity. 

Summed  up  briefly,  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  a  forest  policy  is  to  bring  all  lands 
not  needed  for  other  purposes  up  to  their 
full  timber  producing  possibilities  by  pro- 
per management.  This,  it  scarcely  needs 
saying,  involves  the  solution  of  many  prob- 
lems and  a  comprehensive  change  in  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  numbers  of  landowners 
and  citizens. 

The  first  step  toward  accomplishing  the 
purpose  set  forth  above  is  the  protection  of 
woodlands  from  fires,  their  most  destruc- 
tive enemy.  Other  important  features  in- 
clude the  adoption  of  a  forest  land  taxa- 
tion policy  that  will  classify  growing  tim- 
ber as  other  crops;  and  the  reforestation  of 
areas  that  have  been  so  denuded  that  na- 
tural reproduction  does  not  take  place. 

Every  person  may  help  by  developing 
whaf  is  now  generally  known  as  a  "forest 
conscience"  or  the  creation  of  such  an  atti- 
tude toward  forestry  problems  that  will  aid 
in  bringing  about  needed  changes.  Any  per- 
son who  comes  in  contact  with  woodlands 
can  contribute  a  share  by  exercising  caution 
in  handling  fires  in  the  forests  and  lending 
sympathetic  attention  to  suggest  remedies. 
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SEAFOOD   MENU    SHOWS 
WIDE  VARIETY;  CONTAINS 
BENEFICIAL    ELEMENTS 


North  Carolina's  seafood  menu  for 
March,  or  the  types  of  fish  that  are  in  sea- 
son and  available  from  waters  of  the  State 
during  the  month,  is  a  typical  one  for  the 
winter  season. 

Shad  which     were     caught     in     smaller 


numbers  earlier  in  the  year  should  be  much 
in  evidence  this  month.  This  fish  taken  from 
North  Carolina  waters  is  particularly  in 
demand  because  of  its  special  flavor  and 
good  meat.  Other  items  on  the  food  fish 
list  in  season  in  North  Carolina  include  the 
trout  (speckled  and  gray),  croaker,  flound- 
er herring,  jack,  sea-bass,  drum,  and  sea- 
mullet. 

March  is  also  a  favorite  month  for  shell- 
fish from  Tar  Heel  waters  with  the  follow- 
ing being  available:  escallops,  soft  shell 
crabs,  crab  meat,  clams,  oysters  (fresh  and 
canned)   and  diamond-back  terrapins. 

Citing  the  fact  that  sea  water  which  pro- 
duces fish  life  of  all  varieties  contains  prac- 
tically all  known  elements  in  solution,  Lewis 
Radcliffe,  Deputy  U.  S.  Commissioner  Fish- 
eries points  out  the  particular  value  of 
seafoods  for  human  consumption. 

"This  richness  of  coastal  waters  in  or- 
ganic materials,  in  minerals,  and  the  gases 
from  the  air,  combine  to  produce  a  luxur- 
iant growth  of  microscopic  plants,  and  the 
combination  of  the  two  constitute  the  basic 
food  supply  of  marine  life.  Thus  marine 
life  is  not  confronted  with  deficiencies  such 
as  may  be  found  in  many  land  areas,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Radcliffe. 

"Furthermore,  the  calcium,  phosphorus, 
iron,  and  other  elements  which  an  animal 
or  plant  has  incorporated  in  its  tissues,  is 
in  turn  much  more  readily  assimilable  than 
that  prepared  by  an  apothecary  from  the  na- 
tural elements.  As  domestic  animals  also 
suffer  from  deficiency  diseases,  the  value 
of  the  products  of  the  sea  for  feeding  pur- 
poses is  indicated." 

An  example  of  deficiency  of  natural  ele- 
ments is  cited  by  Mr.  Radcliffe  in  Pem- 
berton  Valley,  north  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  ev- 
ery white  child  born  in  that  territory  had 
goiter  and  many  adults  developed  it  within 
a  few  months  of  residence.  No  litter  of  pigs 
lived  more  than  one  day  after  birth,  and  a 
mortality  of  85  to  90  percent  from  thyroid 
abnormalities. 

A  nearby  tribe  of  Indians  had  no  goiters 
among  its  members  and  pigs  were  rarely 
affected  by  thyroid  troubles.  The  contrast 
appears,  he  continued,  to  have  been  that  the 
Indians  ate  much  salmon  and  the  pigs  con- 
sumed dead  fish  washed  ashore,  thereby  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  iodine. 
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DAILY  RADIO  BROADCASTING  OVER  STATION  WPTF  DURING 
CAROLINA  FOREST  WEEK  MARCH  16  22 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  16 

Director  J.  W.  Harrelson 

'Some  Economic  Aspects  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Forestry  Situation." 

MONDAY,  MARCH  17 

State   Forester  J.   S.    Holmes 

"Why  State   Forests?" 

TUESDAY,   MARCH   18 

Assistant  Forester  C.   H.  Flory 

'Protecting  North  Carolina's  Forests  From 
Fire" 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19 

Paul  Kelly,  Manager  Public  Relations 

"Forests,    Man's    Friends." 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  20 

Miss    Grace   White,    Principal   Accounting 
Clerk 

"Forest   Protection    Through    Education." 

FRIDAY,   MARCH  21 

Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge 

"Arbor  and  Bird  Day  Talk." 

SATURDAY,   MARCH   22 

R.   W.   Graeber,   Extension   Forester,   State 
College 

"Burn   Wood — Keep   Your   Fuel  Money   at 
Home." 

SUNDAY,  MARCH  23 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England 

"The  Game  Situation  in  North  Carolina" 


All  talks  are  scheduled  to  begin  at  4 
p.  m.,  except  those  on  Sunday  and  Wednes- 
day. The  Sunday  talk  will  be  given  at  1:45 
p.  m.,  and  the  one  for  Wednesday  is  schedul- 
ed for  3:30  p.  m.  Every  person  in  North 
Carolina  who  is  interested  in  the  forests 
and  out-of-doors  are  urged  to  listen  in  and 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends.  Sched- 
ules are  also  being  arranged  over  other 
Stations    in    the    State    including   WBT    at 


Charlotte  and  WWNC  at  Asheville.  Sub- 
jects are  so  arranged  so  that  a  different 
angle  of  forestry  will  be  discussed  daily. 
The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment takes  this  opportunity  for  ex- 
pressing its  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  various  Radio  Stations  in  making  facili- 
ties available  for  carrying  the  message  of 
forestry  to  the  people. 
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WOMAN  FORESTER  GIVES 
VIEWPOINTS  OF  HER  SEX 
ON  FORESTRY  PROBLEMS 


"A  Woman's  Viewpoint  on  Forestry  in 
North  Carolina, "  radio  talk  by  Miss  Grace 
White,  principal  accounting  clerk  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  gives  a  new- 
insight  into  the  problems  of  forestry  in  the 
State. 

Next  to  those  who  have  supervision  of 
North  Carolina's  forestry  program,  Miss 
White  is  perhaps  as  well  able  to  tell  of  de- 
tails of  its  operation  as  any  person  in  the 
State.  She  has  served  the  Division  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  her  talk  shows  that 
she  is  well  qualified  to  tell  of  its  func- 
tions and  objects  . 

She  emphasizes  the  services  of  the 
foresters  from  the  head  of  the  Division 
through  the  deputy  warden  in  every 
township.  "I  have  always  been  impressed," 
she  says,  "with  the  spirit  of  service  shown 
by  the  men  foresters  in  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  in  their  ef- 
forts to  aid  landowners,  the  wood-using  in- 
dustries and  the  people  as  a  whole.  Fores- 
try has  been  defined  as  'the  management  of 


forest  land  so  that  it  will  result  in  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  for 
the  longest  possible  time.' 

"Most  foresters  seem  to  be  inspired  with 
this  thought.  They  believe  that  lands  not 
needed  for  agriculture  should  be  allowed  to 
produce  forest  wealth,  as  this  is  the  only 
way  for  the  owners  of  cut-over  land  ever 
to  obtain  revenue  from  the  land.  Idle  lands 
not  only  fail  to  produce  revenue  for  the 
owner  but  they  pay  no  wages  and  produce 
no  taxes.  We  have  21,000,000  acres  of  pri- 
vately owned  forest  lands  in  North  Caro- 
lina that  can  and  should  be  made  to  produce 
wealth  for  the  owners.  Of  this  area,  some 
4,000,000  acres  are  idle  and  the  balance  is 
only  partially  productive.  Forest  fires  and 
too  much  cutting  are  largely  responsible  for 
under-production  on  these  lands. 

"I  have  ofen  wishes  that  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  could  know  more  about  the 
work  that  our  forestry  men  are  doing.  Fre- 
quently they  labor  into  the  night  to  sup- 
press fires  started  by  some  careless  indivi- 
dual. During  the  fire  season  they  work 
Sundays  and  holidays,  never  thinking  for 
a  monent  of  any  personal  sacrifice — rather 
they  enjoy  rendering  this  service. 

"I  have  always  thought  that  State-wide 
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This  photograph  shows  the  gold  recovery  plant  recently  completed  at  the  old 
Portis  mine  in  Franklin  County.  Operations  at  the  mine  were  scheduled  to  start  several 
days  ago.  Records  show  that  the  mine  has  yielded  in  its  history  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  the  precious  metal. 
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interest  in  forest  conservation  depends  en- 
terely  upon  whether  or  not  the  people  fully 
appreciate  what  the  forests  mean  to  them 
in  their  every  day  life.  Wood  fibre — the 
product  of  the  forests — is  a  raw  material 
essential  to  the  continued  operation  of  our 
forest  and  wood-using  industries.  Wood — 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  lumber,  ties, 
posts,  poles,  pilling,  pulpwood,  or  other  pro- 
duct— is  just  as  much  a  basic  resource  as 
coal,  iron,  or  oil.  If  my  listeners  will  but 
think  for  a  monent.  I  am  sure  they  will  all 
appreciate  that  wood  in  some  form  plays 
an  important   part  in  every  day  life." 

In  closing,  Miss  White  recommended  ways 
in  which  every  person  can  aid  in  the  essen- 
tial work  of  forest  conservation.  Here  is 
her  creed: 

"Be  careful  with  lighted  matches,  cig- 
arettes, and  camp  fires  when  in  the  woods." 

"Fight  all   small  fires  when  found. 

"Report  large  fires  which  cannot  be 
easily  controlled  to  the  nearest  warden. 

"Play  your  part  in  the  creation  of  an 
anti-fire  sentiment  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber of  careless  and  malicious  fire  setters 
may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number, 
and  in  order  that  those  responsible  for 
fires  may  account  for  their  violation  of  the 
fire  laws  before  the  bar  of  justice." 


SENTIMENT  FOR  COUNCIL 
SOUTHEASTERN  STATES 
GAINING  IN  POPULARITY 


Sentiment  appears  to  be  crystalizing  in 
states  of  the  Southeast  in  favor  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  organization  representing  the 
district  in  the  same  manner  as  the  New 
England  Council. 

Important  conferences  with  such  a  pur- 
pose in  view  have  recently  been  held,  and 
many  leaders  in  the  section  have  been 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion. 

The  motivating  spirit  behind  such  an  or- 
ganization is  the  fostering  of  the  economic 
development  of  a  district  as  a  whole  rather 
than  competetively.  Recently  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  has  been  active 
in  making  known  the  most  important 
points  regarding  the  New  England  Coun- 
cil for  the  benefit  of  other  regions. 

There  are  many  channels  through  which 
cooperative  effort  on  the  part  of  a  region 


may  be  made  more  effective  than  competi- 
tion between  all  the  units.  Needless  com- 
petition is  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  and 
The  New  England  Council  has  attracted 
attention  of  the  remainder  of  the  country 
by  its  success  along  this  line. 

Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
has  endorsed  the  idea  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  States  of  the  Southeast  may  be 
brought  together  in  an  organization  that 
will  serve  effectively  the  best  economic  in- 
terest of  the  whole. 

Such  an  organization  as  the  one  that  has 
been  suggested  could  serve  particularly 
well  at  this  time  with  the  attention  of  the 
nation  being  drawn  to  it  because  of  the  ap- 
parent trend  of  manufacturing  away  from 
the  congested  centers  to  the  less  thickly 
populated  areas  close  to  the  supply  of  raw 
materials  and  where  prices  of  commodities 
are  more  reasonable.  This  movement  calls 
for  a  great  amount  of  research  that  could 
be  applied  to  a  region  as  well  as  to  a  single 
locality. 


GAME  BRINGS  RETURNS 

TO  CHATHAM  FARMERS 


A  striking  example  of  one  angle  of  eco- 
nomic value  of  game  to  a  community  is 
given  in  a  tabulation  prepared  by  former 
State  Senator  W.  P.  Horton,  of  Chatham 
County. 

The  figures  show  that  game  brings  a 
steady  income,  amounting  to  approximately 
|51,405  annually,  to  the  county.  Twelve 
hunting  clubs  and  preserves  pay  taxes  ag- 
gregating $14,740;  and  in  addition,  the  ex- 
pense of  hunters  amounts  to  $36,665  a  year, 
the  figures  show. 

Besides  these  direct  expenditures  by  hunt- 
ers and  club  owners  in  Chatham  County, 
about  $1,500  is  paid  to  the  State  in  non- 
resident hunting  licenses  each  year.  It  is  es- 
timated in  the  tabulation  that  approximate- 
ly 1,500  farmers  of  Chatham  County  share 
in  the  money  spent  there  each  year  by 
non-resident  sportsmen. 


Father — Are    there   half    fares    for    chil- 
dren? 

Conductor — Yes,  under  12. 

Father — That's  all  right.  I've  only  five. 
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SONG    BIRDS    PROTECTED 
UNDER  STATE  GAME  LAW; 
FRIENDLY  AIDES  TO  MAN 


Of  all  species  of  birds  found  in  North 
Carolina,  only  eight  are  made  outlaws  and 
given  no  protection  by  statute.  They  are 
what  may  be  described  as  predatory  or  un- 
desirable members  of  the  feathery  tribe. 
These  are  the  English  sparrows,  great 
horned  owls,  Cooper's  hawk,  sharp  shinned 
hawk,  crow,  jay,  blackbird,  and  buzzard. 

Aside  from  this  group,  there  are  the  up- 
land game  birds,  including  the  quail,  wild 
turkey,  grouse,  and  pheasants;  and  the 
migratory  waterfowl  and  shore  birds  that 
may  be  taken  under  regulations. 

The  great  body  of  the  birds  of  North 
Carolina  comes  in  the  non-game  class.  This 
type  of  bird  has  the  full  protection  of  the 
law  and  cannot  be  legally  killed  at  any 
time. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  framers  of  the 
law  as  clearly  set  forth  that  this  type  bird 
receive  the  fullest  possible  protection  and 
be  encouraged  to  multiply.  In  this  class 
belong  the  insectivorous  feathery  citizens 
and  the  destroyers  of  noxious  weeds.  It 
also  includes  the  song  birds  and  those  of 
beautiful  plumage  that  are  among  the 
most  attractive  features  of  the  great  out- 
doors. 

From  a  strictly  economic  standpoint,  it  is 
doubtful  if  even  game  birds  are  as  valu- 
able to  man  as  those  friends  of  the  forest 
and  field  that  by  their  eternal  vigilance 
destroy  the  pests  that  damage  crops  and 
are  constantly  at  work  to  destroy  agricul- 
ture and  all  plant  life.  Some  naturalist 
has  estimated  that  every  insectivourous 
birds  has  a  worth  of  10  cents  each  year  to 
the  farmer.  It  is  constantly  being  brought 
to  our  attention  that  without  the  aid  of 
these  birds  it  would  be  impossible  to  pro- 
duce crops  and  even  in  time  all  shrubbery 
and  plants  would  be  consumed  by  worms, 
beetles,  and  other  pests. 

Only  those  who  enjoy  the  outdoors  and 
contacts  with  nature  could  even  approxi- 
mate the  worth  of  the  flashes  of  life  given 


to  the  woods  by  birds  of  song  and  plumage. 
Progressive  farmers  and  bird  lovers  have 
gone  even  further  than  to  protect  their 
cheery  neighbors  by  encouring  their  pres- 
ence through  providing  food,  water,  and 
nesting  places  about  their  property. 

Recently,  in  a  public  statement,  State 
Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  broadcast  a 
reminder  that  this  class  of  useful  wild  life 
is  protected  and  that  their  slaughter  is  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

Years  ago  it  was  not  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  see  boys  with  all  conceivable  forms  of 
weapons  slaying  birds  of  any  kind.  Thanks 
to  a  growing  public  enlightenment,  this 
practice  is  steadily  vanishing.  If  the  boy 
is  familiar  with  the  various  species  and 
would  confine  his  victims  to  the  unpro- 
tected class  named  at  the  first  of  this  arti- 
cle some  service  would  be  accomplished, 
otherwise  target  practice  should  be  limited 
to  inanimate  objects  unless  he  would  sub- 
ject himself  to  prosecution  for  killing  pro- 
tected birds. 


Successful  after  a  fight  with  a  large 
black  bass,  this  fisherman  is  exhibiting  his 
prize.  "Less  time  between  bites"  is  the  pri* 
mary  object  of  the  Inland  Fisheries  pro- 
gram of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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CENSUS  OF  DISTRIBUTION 
BEING  TAKEN  AS  LATEST 
MOVE  TO  AID  BUSINESS 


A  census  of  distribution  is  the  newest 
feature  of  the  decennial  census  now  under- 
way in  North  Carolina  and  throughout  the 
country.  The  census  of  manufactures,  a 
biennial  collection  of  industrial  figures,  is 
also  being  taken  this  year  as  a  part  of  the 
ten-year   count. 

Under  a  recent  arrangement,  the  censuses 
of  distribution  and  manufacturers  in  the 
larger  cities  of  North  Carolina  will  be 
taken  under  the  direction  of  Jas.  P.  Cooley, 
chief  special  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  who  will  have  his  headquarters 
in  Raleigh. 

Mr.  Cooley  will  supervise  the  taking  of 
these  censuses  in  the  following  cities: 
Charlotte,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  Winston- 
Salem,  Durham,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro, 
Greensboro,  High  Point,  New  Bern,  Rocky 
Mount.  Salisbury,  Wilson,  and  Asheville. 
Outside  these  cities  the  censuses  will  be 
taken  by  the  regular  enumerators. 

The  census  of  distribution  was  launched 
at  the  request  of  responsible  organizations 
and  individual  wholesalers  and  retailers. 
It  will  give  a  new  type  information  that  is 
expected  to  serve  the  individual  business 
man,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  experiences 
of  others  which  he  has  been  unable  hereto- 
fore to  enjoy. 

To  this  new  angle  of  statistical  study  and 
analysis  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  through  Col.  J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  Director,  has  pledged  its  whole- 
hearted support.  This  Department's  co- 
operative eforts  with  this  feature  of  the 
census  and  the  regular  industrial  census 
will  be  carried  on  through  Park  Mathew- 
son,  Statistician. 

According  to  Mr.  Mathewson,  who  has 
made  a  study  of  the  purposes  and  antici- 
pated benefits  of  the  census,  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  aid  the  merchant,  wholesaler 
and  retailer,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
his  business,  especially  by  reducing  opera- 
ting costs  and  planning  more  intelligent 
stock  purchases  and  selling  campaigns, 
thereby  providing  more  profits. 

The  main  features  of  information  to  be 
gathered  will   be   total   operating   cost   and 


sales  volume,  combined  by  groups  in  cities 
and  larger  divisions.  It  is  hoped  by  means 
of  comparisons  of  his  own  business  with 
others  as  a  whole  that  the  individual  will 
be  able  to  see  in  what  respects  he  may  be 
able  to  improve  various  features  of  his 
operations. 

All  individual  information  from  the  cen- 
suses will  be  held  confidential  in  the  files 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  No 
one  expect  the  sworn  employes  of  this  bur- 
eau has  access  to  these  files  which  are 
made  available  not  even  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  This  gives  as- 
surances that  all  trade  secrets  will  be 
guarded  in  the  strictest  manner,  only 
group  totals  which  reveal  no  individual 
operations  being  made  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. 


STATE  GEOLOGIST  SEES 

PROSPECT  TO  DEVELOP 
INDUSTRY  IN  COAL  FIELD 


Attention  of  the  public  has  been  called 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
the  latent  possibilities  for  development  in 
the  Deep  River  coal  fields  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Recently  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson 
has  made  another  suggestion  for  use  of 
the  coal  resources  of  the  district.  Citing 
the  estimates  of  the  existence  of  approxi- 
mately 68  million  tons  of  recoverable  coal 
in  the  section,  he  figured  that  with  a  pro- 
duction of  500  tons  per  day  the  deposits 
would  hold  out  for  375  years. 

He  expressed  a  belief  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  by-products  plant  using  the  coal 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  glass 
and  chinaware  plants  in  the  Deep  River 
section.  A  representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  chinaware  plants  in  the  country  is 
quoted  by  the  State  Geologist  as  desiring 
to  locate  in  North  Carolina  if  a  cheap  fuel 
could  be  had.  This  condition,  he  thinks, 
could  be  met  by  processing  the  coal  and 
manufacturing  gas  therefrom.  Mr.  Bryson 
says: 

"The  results  of  a  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
test  show  that  if  the  coal  is  coked  in  pro- 
duct ovens  the  following  may  be  obtained: 
a  good  quality  of  coke  for  domestic  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  a  normal  amount 
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of  gas  suitable  for  domestic  as  well  as 
manufacturing  purposes,  a  rather  large 
yield  of  ammonium  for  sulphate  for  cotton 
and  tobacco  fields,  and  a  medium  amount 
of  coal  tar.  A  new  process  for  making 
gas  of  800  B.  T.  U.,  has  recently  been  work- 
ed out,  and  a  plant  which  gasifies  the  coal, 
leaving  only  fertilizer  material  as  a  by- 
product, is  being  built  in  Pennsylvania. 

"A  great  deal  of  the  gas  manufactured 
would  have  a  ready  market  for  brick  manu- 
facture. One  plant  in  the  field  already 
uses  gas  and  the  other  four  could  be  con- 
verted to  gas-burners  inexpensively.  If  a 
cheap  gas  could  be  had  at  Sanford,  it 
woud  attract  other  industries  and  help  to 
build  the  town  industrially. 

"Glass  sands  occur  at  Aberdeen  and  Lum- 
berton,  and  possibly  other  localities  near  the 
coal  field,  which  would  be  shipped  to  that 
district  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 
Several  large  companies  have  expressed  a 
willingness  to  come  to  the  State  if  condi- 
tions were  favorable.  This  State  produces 
feldspar  and  limestone,  which  are  being 
used  in  glass  manufacture. 

"The  Deep  River  field  is  within  200 
miles  of  the  feldspar,  quartz  and  china 
clay  deposits  of  the  State.  With  thefee 
materials  available  in  plentiful  quantities, 
the  only  material  needed  for  the  production 
of  chinaware  is  ball  clay  which  could  be 
shipped  into  the  State  from  Tennessee." 


THOUSANDS  SEE  REELS 

OF  FORESTRY  AND  GAME 


The  scope  of  educational  activities  car- 
ried on  by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  by  means  of  motion  pic- 
tures is  shown  by  a  report  from  C.  H. 
Hearn,  Assistant  in  Visual  Education  who 
is  operator  of  the  truck  which  carries  the 
reels  into  the  most  remote  districts  of  the 
State. 

During  the  year  1929,  game,  forest,  and 
fish  pictures  were  shown  before  69,405  per- 
sons, mostly  in  the  rural  districts  of  North 
Carolina.  Of  these  30,537  were  adults  and 
38,868  children. 

In  the  12  months,  a  total  of  270  shows 
was  given  at  which  1,117  reels  were  shown. 
On  these  occasions  18,383  pieces  of  litera- 
ture were  distributed.     In     a     maority     of 


cases,  showings  were  given  at  school  houses 
in  a  special  endeavor  to  reach  the  children 
with  the  message  of  conservation. 

The  motion  pictures  consisted  principal- 
ly of  intimate  views  of  wild  life,  present- 
ing their  most  interesting  characteristics 
and  habits,  and  forest  scenes  teaching  the 
importance  of  protection  of  woodlands  from 
fire. 


FORT    BRAGG    OFFICALS 
TAKE  ACTIVE  INTEREST 
IN  PROTECTION  OF  GAME 


Conservation  has  found  a  strong  and 
valuable  friend  on  the  Fort  Bragg  Military 
Reservation  in  the  person  of  Brig.  Gen.  L. 
R.  Holbrook,  commanding  general  of  the 
post,  who  has  many  enthusiastic  supporters 
in  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 

One  of  the  most  recent  constructive 
moves  was  the  setting  aside  of  an  area  ag- 
gregating approximately  20,000  acres  on 
the  post  as  a  game  refuge.  This  area  is 
situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
reservation  connecting  with  other  properties 
that  adjoin  Lake  Rim  State  Park,  giving 
one  of  the  greatest  game  protective  areas 
in  the  State. 

The  new  Fort  Bragg  Refuge  was  set 
aside  by  order  of  General  Holbrook  after 
conferences  with  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  and  post  officers. 
Director  Harrelson  has  shown  a  deep  inter- 
est in  the  conservation  program  at  the  post 
and  is  lending  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  every  practical  manner. 

As  a  result  of  past  protection,  for  the 
first  time  in  some  years  the  shooting  of 
buck  deer  was  allowed  at  the  post  last  sea- 
son. The  animals  had  increased  rapidly  so 
that  a  moderate  amount  of  hunting  could 
be  allowed  without  endangering  the  supply 
of  animals.  It  is  reported  that  several 
bucks  were  killed  after  hunting  was  open- 
ed. 

Constructive  measures  for  game  restora- 
tion are  also  being  carried  out  at  the  post. 
Game  furnished  through  the  Department 
has  been  released  on  the  refuge,  and  the 
authorities  are  planning  to  see  that  the 
game  has  plenty  of  food  by  the  planting  of 
grain. 
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COSTS  $10  TO  SUPPRESS 
EVERY  FIRE  OCCURRING 
IN  COOPERATING  COUNTY 


Every  forest  fire  started  intentionally  or 
negligently  in  organized  counties  of  North 
Carolina  last  year  cost  the  State  and  other 
cooperating  agencies  an  average  of  $10  to 
suppress,  the  annual  report  of  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Consera- 
tion  and  Development  shows. 

Total  fire-fighting  costs  for  the  1,238 
fires  reported  in  the  43  organized  counties 
was   $12,160. 

Only  a  slight  variation  in  the  record  of 
1929  is  observed  from  that  of  the  best  fire 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Forest  Service 
which  was  experienced  during  the  previous 
12  months.  Total  damages  from  fires  to 
the  woodlands  in  1928  was  $139,090,  and  in 
1929  it  was  $151,044. 

In  1928,  the  total  burned  area  amounted 
to  80,611  acres,  and  last  year,  it  was  89,870 
acres  an  increase  of  something  more  than 
10  percent.  The  average  coverage  of  the 
fires  varied  but  little  between  the  two 
years,  that  for  1928  being  69  acres  and  for 


last  year  being  73  acres.  The  increase  in 
number  of  fires  from  1,169  to  1,238  ac- 
counted largely  for  the  larger  area  covered. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
protective  efforts  of  the  wardens  was  their 
success  in  holding  the  flames  to  small  areas. 
Last  year,  of  the  1,238  fires,  more  than  five- 
sixths  were  held  to  areas  of  less  than  100 
acres,  while  540  or  almost  one  half  were 
suppressed  before  spreading  over  10  acres. 
There  was  almost  a  total  absence  of  really 
large  fires  with  only  21  of  more  than  500 
acres  in  extent. 

Another  reflection  of  the  work  of  the 
wardens  is  in  the  low  average  damage, 
$119  being  recorded  in  1928  and  $122  in 
1929. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features 
to  officials  has  been  the  extension  of  volun- 
tary forest  fire  cooperation  from  counties. 
Thirty-nine  was  the  largest  number  of 
county  cooperators  last  year  and  44  are  in 
the  system  now. 


Teacher — Willie,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  can't  name  all  the  Presidents  we 
have  had?  When  I  was  your  age  I  could 
name  them  all. 

Willie — Yes,  but  there  were  only  three 
or  four  then. 


Pond  site  at  which  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  of  Currituck  Comity,  proposes  to  establish  a 
natural  bass  hatchery  the  output  of  which  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  for  distribution  in  the  State. 
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DEVICE    FOR   MEASURING 

PULP  WASTE  IS  EVOLVED 


MACON  COUNTY  IS  NEWEST 
FOREST  FIRE  COOPERATOR 


A  special  apparatus  for  measuring  waste 
discharges  from  paper  mills  developed  by 
the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  En- 
gineering of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  engineers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Recently,  the  Division  received  a  request 
from  C.  M.  Baker,  engineer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  an  or- 
ganization that  is  making  a  special  study 
of  pulp  mill  wastes,  for  information  re- 
garding the  method. 

Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Division,  in  explaining  the  operation  of  the 
apparatus,  says  that  ordinary  methods  of 
measuring  waste  flow  from  paper  mills  by 
the  installation  of  a  weir  have  been  found 
to  be  impractical  in  cases  of  this  sort,  and 
that  the  device  which  is  being  utilized  at 
the  Champion  Fibre  Company  has  proved 
most  satisfactory. 


Cap — "Have  you  heard  the  new  way  to 
stop  fish  from  smelling?" 
Cookee — "No,   how  do  you?" 
Car. — -"Cut  off  their  noses." 


Macon  County  by  appropriating  $300  for 
resuming  forest  fire  protective  work  be- 
came the  forty-fourth  unit  in  the  State's 
cooperative  organization  for  the  control  of 
the  most  vicious  enemy  of  the  forests. 

Although  the  appropriation  came  too 
late  to  save  several  thousand  acres  from 
burning  over,  the  organization  that  has  be- 
gun to  function  will  probably  save  other 
larger  areas  from  damage  by  fire.  The  com- 
missioners found  that  this  relatively  small 
amount  was  the  best  investment  that  could 
be  made  to  save  one  of  the  most  valuable 
resources. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  which 
became  available  immediately,  the  officials 
also  made  known  their  intention  to  continue 
the  work  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  making  $600  available  for 
that  purpose. 

The  urgency  of  forest  fire  protection  was 
shown  by  a  telegraphic  order  for  fire  fight- 
ing tools  from  District  Forester  W.  K. 
Beichler,  through  whom  the  cooperative  ar- 
rangement was  made  by  local  authorities 
with  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 
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"Stripping"  fish  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  operations  at  the  State  hatcheries. 
Eggs  are  taken  from  the  female  fish  and  fertilized  by  "stripping"  the  male.  They  are 
then  hatched  in  specially  constructed  troughs. 
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STIFF  PENALTY  IS  GIVEN 

FOREST  FIRE  VIOLATOR 


Fine  and  costs  amounting  to  $117.22  im- 
posed by  a  court  in  Buncombe  County  for  a 
violation  of  the  forest  fire  statutes  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  heaviest  penalty  inflicted 
in  North  Carolina  on  a  similar  charge. 

Of  the  total  penalty,  $50  represented  the 
fine;  court  costs  amounted  to  $6.60;  fire 
suppression  charges  were  $35.62;  and  $25 
also  assessed  as  cost  was  levied  as  a  re- 
ward authorized  by  law  for  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  conviction. 

The  arrest  was  made  by  District  Forester 
W.  K.  Beichler  and  County  Forest  War- 
den J.  A.  Bradshaw.  After  his  arrest,  the 
defendant  was  unable  to  make  bond  set  by 
the  officers  and  spent  three  days  in  jail  be- 
fore he  could  raise  the  bail.  Sentence  was 
passed  by  Judge  Guy  Weaver  in  Asheville. 

Penalties  of  this  magnitude  should  have 
a  salutary  effect  in  checking  violations  of 
the  State  forest  law.  Under  the  State  law, 
it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  set  fire  to  the  woods 
willfully  or  negligently  or  to  let  fire  escape 
without  first  having  warned  adjoining 
property  owners  and  having  taken  proper 
precaution  to  prevent  its  spread.  The  law 
allows  the  court  to  add  as  much  as  $50  to 
the  cost  against  the  defendant  as  a  reward 
to  the  person  furnishing  evidence  sufficient 
to  convict  the  guilty  party. 
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COUNTIES  OFFERING 
LOCAL  PRIZES  IN  ESSAY 
CONTEST  ON  FOREST  TAX 


Almost  a  third  of  the  counties  of  North 
Carolina  or  a  total  of  32  have  provided  local 
prizes  for  winners  of  the  high  school  essay 
contest  on  "Develop  a  Suitable  Woodland 
Taxation  Policy  for  North  Carolina"  in  ad- 
dition to  the  State-wide  awards  offered  by 
the  American  Forestry  Association  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

As  an  extra  inducement  to  students  to 
enter   the   contest,   the   American    Forestry 


Association  has  announced  through  G.  H. 
Collingwood,  forester  for  the  organization, 
that  two  individual  bronze  medals  will  be 
given  to  the  boy  and  girl  receiving  the 
highest  award  for  essays  instead  of  one 
that  was  announced  at  first. 

The  other  capital  prizes  offered  to  the 
State-wide  winners  aggregate  $25  in  cash 
from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  Public  spirited  individuals 
and  organizations  were  requested  to  make 
prizes  available  for  county  winners,  and 
this  has  been  done  in  32  counties  to  date. 

Counties  in  which  local  awards  have 
been  announced  as  having  been  offered  in- 
clude the  following:  Forsyth,  Beaufort, 
Madison,  Clay,  Lincoln,  Wayne,  Transyl- 
vania, Vance,  Henderson,  Catawba,  David- 
son, Martin,  Rockingham,  Currituck,  Mit- 
chell, Alexander,  Hoke,  Nash,  Edgecombe, 
Wilson,  Anson,  Pitt,  Lenoir,  Jackson,  Bun- 
combe, Polk,  Haywood,  Yancey,  Swain, 
Halifax,  Avery,  Johnston,  and  Wake. 

According  to  rules  of  the  contest,  the 
essays  must  be  handed  to  the  principal  of 
the  school  in  which  the  writer  is  a  pupil  by 
March  17.  Local  committees  will  pick  the 
county  prize  winners  and  a  central  commit- 
tee will  select  the  State  winners  from  the 
group  of  county  winners. 


REFUSAL  TO  FIGHT  FIRE 

RESULTS  IN  COURT  FINE 


Forest  fires  are  held  under  law  in  North 
Carolina  to  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  war- 
dens are  given  authority  to  summons 
assistance  for  their  suppression,  and  it  is 
a  misdemeanor  for  anyone  to  refuse  when 
called  upon  to  help. 

Wright  Faulkner,  of  Kinston,  and  Fred 
Wallace  of  Craven  county  were  convicted 
before  Justice  of  Peace  H.  L.  Pate,  of  Len- 
oir county,  for  refusing  to  fight  forest  fire 
after  being  summonsed  by  Deputy  Forest 
Warden  Emmett  Murphy.  They  were 
fined  $5  and  costs  each. 

The  fire  occurred  in  January  in  Lenoir 
county.  Zachariah  Gooding,  of  Lenior 
county,  was  tried  for  setting  fire  and  was 
taxed  with  the  cost  of  suppression.  These 
cases  were  reported  to  the  Department  by 
J.  P.  Dail,  Forest  Warden  of  Lenoir  county. 
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RALEIGH  SCHOOL  HEAD 

PRAISES  PUBLICATON 


"I  find  that  in  our  classes  of  citizenship 
development  ond  other  social  science  activ- 
ities that  the  children  and  teachers  can  get 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  about 
their  State  from  your  book,"  H.  F.  Srygley, 
superintendent  of  Raleigh  public  schools 
writes  in  regard  to  the  publication,  "Re- 
sources and  Industries,"  issued  by  this  De- 
partment. 

"I  am  sure  it  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
create  a  truthful  and  favorable  impression 
about  the  State.  We  use  it  as  regularly  as 
we  do  any  other  textbook  that  we  have  ob- 
tained. Just  a  little  side  suggestion — why 
don't  you  publish  enough  copies  to  have  the 
textbook  commission  recommend  it  as  a 
supplementary  textbook  in  social  science?" 

Mr.  Srygley's  letter  of  comment  on  the 
publication  was  preceded  by  an  order  for 
25  of  the  books  for  use  in  Raleigh  public 
schools.  Other  orders  from  the  Raleigh 
schools  had  been  received  previously. 

The  demand  for  the  book  of  statistics  on 
the  resources  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
steady  since  coming  off  the  press  several 
months  ago.  Because  of  budget  conditions, 
prices  of   50c  for  paper  bound  copies  and 


$1.00  for  those  bound   in  cloth  have  been 
fixed. 

Following  are  some  of  the  chapters  in 
the  book:  minerals  and  products,  forest  re- 
sources and  industries,  agriculture,  water 
resources  and  power;  cotton,  textiles,  and 
rayon,  tobacco  and  products,  fish  and  shell- 
fish; resorts,  recreation,  game  and  fish; 
banks  and  banking;  highways,  population, 
labor,  and  wages,  wealth  and  taxes,  oppor- 
tunities in  industry.  Latest  census  figures 
and  tabulations  are  given  on  all  these  sub- 
jects. The  book  is  the  most  complete  com- 
pendium on  the  manufactures  and  raw 
materials  compiled  for  North  Carolina. 


39  BEARS  ARE  BAGGED 

IN  WESTERN  COUNTIES 


C.  N.  Mease,  assistant  State  Game  War- 
den, Black  Mountain,  reports  that  the 
sport  of  bear  hunting  is  being  brought 
back  in  the  mountain  section,  especially 
those  counties  around  the  State  Game 
Refuges.  In  seven  counties  during  the 
hunting  season  just  ended,  a  take  of  39 
bears  is  reported.  Although  figures  are 
not  complete  for  all  of  the  Western  coun- 
ties,  the  group   reporting   shows     that     a 


Almost  half  a  million  seedlings  have  been  raised  at  the  State  Forest  Nursery  in 
Johnston  County,  near  Clayton,  for  distribution  for  reforestation  purposes.  This  photo- 
graph shows  a  bed  of  seedlings  being  prepared  for  shipment. 
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much  larger  number  of  bears  than  most 
persons  imagine  was  killed  last  season. 

Bears  taken  in  counties  for  which  reports 
have  been  made  are  as  follows:  McDowell, 
5;  Mitchell,  1;  Jackson,  1;  Yancey,  8; 
Swain,  13;  Haywood,  2;  Buncombe,  9. 

"It  has  been  reported  by  the  refuge  keep- 
ers," says  Assistant  Warden  Mease,  "that 
bears  are  now  beginning  to  accumulate  on 
the  State  Game  Refuge  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  With  proper  protection  and  co- 
operation as  has  been  shown  in  the  past  on 
the  areas  set  aside  as  State  Game  Refuges 
places  for  game  to  retreat,  rest  and  breed, 
the  sport  of  bear  hunting  in  Western  North 
Carolina  will  increase." 


NAVAL  STORES  REVIVAL 
IS  POSSIBLE  IF  FORESTS 
ARE  MANAGED  PROPERLY 


Although  the  naval  stores  industry  once 
flourished  and  then  passed  off  the  stage  as 
a  large-scale  operation  in  the  State,  there 
are  opportunities  for  a  come-back,  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  believes. 

In  a  recent  article  Mr.  Holmes  draws  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  naval 
stores  industry  during  its  height  and  at 
the  present  time.  He  points  out  how  the  in- 
dustry may  be  revived  even  to  its  former 
volume  when  these  operations  were  the  larg- 
est industry  in  the  State. 

It  was  during  and  slightly  before  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  century  that  Wil- 
mington was  the  leading  port  of  shipment 
for  naval  stores,  the  center  of  which  grad- 
ually shifted  south  and  west.  The  State 
Forester  cited  figures  to  show  that  in  1872 
Wilmington  was  shipping  112,000  casks  of 
spirits  turpentine,  568,000  barrels  of  rosin, 
38,000  barrels  of  tar,  and  18,000  barrels  of 
crude  turpentine. 

During  the  last  25-year  period  there  has 
been  practically  no  turpentine  industry  in 
North  Carolina  except  during  the  last  few 
years.  In  1928,  the  output  of  naval  stores 
from  the  longleaf  pine  region  was  approxi- 
mately 2,100  barrels  wood  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine; 500  barrels  of  gum  spirits  of  tur- 


pentine; and  8,000  barrels  of  pine  tar. 

Pointing  out  that  there  is  no  more  old 
growth  of  longleaf  pine  timber  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Holmes  shows  that  any  revival 
of  the  industry  must  depend  on  second 
growth.  Judging  by  operations  still  going 
on  in  mature  timber  farther  south,  he  be- 
lieves that  around  200,000  acres  must  have 
been  cropped  annually  to  obtain  a  yield  of 
112,000  barrels  of  turpentine. 

"In  'Longleaf  Pine'  (Department  Agri- 
culture Bulletin  1061),"  asserts  the  State 
Forester,  "it  is  estimated  that  a  45  to  50 
year  old  stand  should  yield  some  two-thirds 
barrel  turpentine  per  acre  per  annum.  In 
order  to  produce  112,000  barrels,  therefore, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  crop  about  170,000 
acres.  Counting  five  years  cropping  in  a 
fifty  year  forest  land  to  secure  such  an  an- 
nual output,  it  therefore  seems  probable 
that  from  750,000  to  1,000,000  acres  of 
longleaf  forest  of  .varying  ages  up  to  50 
years  should  restore  and  maintain  the 
State's   maximum  naval   stores   production. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  million 
acres,  suitable  to  this  purpose,  could  be 
found,  much  of  it  already  with  some  for- 
est growth  upon  it.  A  slight  revival  has 
already  been  made  on  second  growth  pole 
stands,  but  to  get  one  million  acres  into 
good  producing  condition  would  take  a  long 
time,  25  to  50  years  and  by  that  time  there 
may  be  some  more  profitable  market  for  the 
timber.  The  naval  stores  markets  are  now 
very  uncertain,  they  may  be  even  more 
so  fifty  years  hence. 

"However,  longleaf  pine  land  is  not  pri- 
marily suited  to  agriculture  and  its  best  use 
will  be  found  in  growing  trees.  Undoubt- 
edly, longleaf  pine  should  be  favored  on 
such  acres.  It  may  be  that  pulpwood  or 
chemical  wood  will  be  in  greater  demand  50 
years  hence  than  naval  stores,  but  which- 
ever it  may  be  the  longleaf,  a  dual  purpose 
wood,  will  probably  command  the  top  of  the 
market. 

"Whether  we  deliberately  set  out  to  re- 
habilitate the  naval  stores  industry  of 
North  Carolina  or  not,  the  owner  cannot  do 
better  than  restock  and  return  to  a  normal 
stand  those  longleaf  lands  which  have  not 
already  been  reforested  with  this  or  some 
other  species  which  promises  a  reasonable 
profit." 
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SPORTSMEN 

Do  you  want  better 

fishing  in 

North  Carolina  ? 


The  Anglers'  Act  of  1929  places  the  responsibility 
for  the  Inland  Fisheries  Program  squarely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  engage  in  the  sport. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  no  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Inland  Fisheries 
program.  This  makes  the  operation  of  the  hatch- 
eries, warden  service,  and  other  features  depend- 
ent entirely  upon  funds  collected  from  Anglers' 
licenses. 

In  1929,  collections  amounted  to  about  $35,000  or 
approximately  $20,000  less  than  the  sum  neces- 
sary for  the  work. 

Unless  the  receipts  experience  the  necessary  in- 
crease, it  will  be  necessary  to  curtail  the  program 
materially  and  probably  suspend  some  of  the 
hatchery  operations  in  the  face  of  greatly  expand- 
ing demands  for  more  fish. 

With  every  sportsman  rests  the  individual  respon- 
sibility of  purchasing  his  license  and  assisting  the 
wardens  by  seeing  that  all  other  persons  required 
by  law  meet  this  obligation. 

North  Carolina  has  made  such  strides  in  Conser- 
vation that  she  must  not  he  allowed  to  go  back- 
wards. Good  collections  will  insure  continued 
progress.  Let  every  sportsman  do  his  share. 
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TROUT  FISHING  TIME 


ESTIMATED  FLOW  OF  GOODS  INTO  500 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FACTORIES 


Compiled  from  questionnaires  sent  out  by  the  North  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development  in  co-operation  with  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  by  Park  Mathewson, 
Statistician  and  U.  S.  Foreign  Trade  Secretary. 

950  manufacturing  establishments  reported  out  of  approximately 
3,000  questionaires  mailed  out. 

532  companies  out  of  the  950  reporting  gave  approximate  value  of 
goods  bought  outside  of  the  State,  which  make  up  the  totals  below.  The 
remaining  418  merely  indicated  the  class  of  goods  imported,  or  did  not 
answer  this  question. 


Cotton  &  cotton  goods._$16,489,772 

Rayon    5,554,275 

Lumber   3,439,050 

Grains   3,321,244 

Silk 2,485,141 

Roofing  and  materials..  2,278,345 

Finishing  materials  1,521,941 

Glass   903,986 

Veneer  775,500 

Steel  754,000 

Coal   705,798 

Yam    685,089 

Minerals    656,022 

Pork— Livestock   610,000 

Sugar,  beverages,  sweets  588,958 

Machinery  545,514 

Drugs    528,500 

Paper— Ink  354,250 

Phosphate  329,986 

Furniture    306,600 

Trucks  300,000 

Hardware-Furniture- 

Mil'l  242,000 

Cement    207,300 

Paints— Varnishes    148,278 

Lime    148,000 

Iron    147,159 

Seed  139,606 

Bags  133,800 

Starch    95,500 

Stone   84,302 

Crowns    82,100 

Boxes  77,250 

Soda  75,860 

Oil    72,950 


Wire  70,954 

Fuel   70,213 

Bottles    69,100 

Glue  43,500 

Bread  40,000 

Shingles    38,000 

Dynamite    26,000 

Milk  25,599 

Coke  20,300 

Needles  13,500 

Soap  11,600 

Supplies: 

Rubber  1,450,000 

Mill    710,650 

Chemicals  474,731 

Fertilizer    292,000 

Buttons    161,000 

Miscellaneous  122,600 

Leather   215,000 

Chair   83,500 

Putty  70,000 

Stove   23,500 

Glove   60,000 

Iron    50,000 

Machinery  22,000 

Dairy  15,800 

Soap  15,000 

Farm    14,000 

Electric   13,000 

Medical    12,000 

Building    10,000 

Total    $49,032,523 
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LASSITERS  OFFER  STATE 
LARGE  TRACT  FOR  FIRST 
WATER  FOWL  SANCTUARY 


By  turning-  over  to  the  State  a  tract  of 
land  along-  "the  banks"  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  30,000-acre  Game  Refuge,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Lassiter,  of  Charlotte, 
have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  the 
first  sanctuary  particularly  suited  to  the 
protection  of  migratory  wildfowl  in  North 
Carolina. 

Under  the  only  condition  of  their  tender, 
the  Lassiters  agreed  to  deed  the  property 
to  the  State  after  a  probationary  period  of 
five  years  if  they  decide  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  successful.  It  will  be  known 
as  the  Hanes-Lassiter  State  Game  Refuge 
in  honor  of  the  donors.  Mrs.  Lassiter  was 
Miss  Daisy  Hanes  before  her  marriage. 

The  property  begins  at  a  point  about  two 
miles  south  of  Portsmouth  and  extends 
about  8  1-4  miles  south,  fronting  all  the 
distance  on  both  the  ocean  and  Pamlico 
Sound  and  includes  a  number  of  small  is- 
lands just  off  of  the  sound  side. 

Land  area  of  the  tract  is  estimated  at 
around  8,000  acres,  and  the  donors  have  re- 
quested that  three  miles  of  the  sound  paral- 
leling the  property  be  included  in  the  game 
sanctuary,  making  all  together  around  30,- 
000  acres  in  area. 

This  territory  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
purpose  of  a  game  sanctuary.  Along  the  en- 
tire stretch  of  more  than  300  miles  of  the 
North  Carolina  coast  line  there  is  not  an- 
other area  of  actual  sanctuary  and  safety 
for  the  numerous  species  of  migratory  fowl. 
There  are  many  hunting  preserves,  but  no 
others  where  this  class  of  wild  life  is  invio- 
late from  the  gun  of  any  hunter. 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  in  announc- 
ing the  offer,  praised  the  generosity  of  the 


donors  of  the  property  and  the  possibilities 
in  service  that  should  be  derived.  His  an- 
nouncement was  followed  by  hearty  com- 
mendation on  the  part  of  the  press  and 
citizens. 

'This  is  one  of  the  most  generous  propo- 
sitions that  I  have  ever  known  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  State  by  individuals,"  said 
the  Governor.  "The  possibilities  for  future 
service  and  benefits  are  almost  limitless. 
Its  effects  will  become  increasingly  more 
obvious  as  the  years  pass  and  as  the  demand 
grows  stronger  for  resting  places  and  sanc- 
tuaries for  our  steadily  decreasing  wild  life 
resources." 

Governor  Gardner  also  called  attention 
to  another  possible  service  for  the  people 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  area,  pointing 
out  that  with  the  exception  of  Fort  Macon 
which  was  deeded  to  the  State  by  the  Fed- 
eral government,  that  not  another  square 
mile  of  land  along  the  coast  is  publicly  own- 
ed. Serving  as  a  State  Park  as  well  as  a 
game  refuge,  the  Chief  Executive  believes 
that  the  Hanes-Lassiter  tract  will  some 
day  become  a  popular  recreational  ground. 

Mr.  Lassiter  has  had  the  matter  of  turn- 
ing the  property  over  to  the  State  in  mind 
for  several  months,  and  Director  J.  W.  Har- 
relson  and  State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  Eng- 
land have  made  a  visit  of  inspection  and 
were  impressed  with  the  service  that  is 
possible  from  the  newly  acquired  refuge. 

They  were  informed  that  16  species  of 
migratory  wildfowl  have  been  killed  or  cap- 
tured on  the  property,  and  that  during  the 
summer  months  it  serves  as  a  rookery  for 
shore  birds. 

Director  Harrelson  is  also  considering 
plans  for  working  out  demonstrations  in 
oyster  culture  within  the  three-mile  strip 
of  the  sound  which  will  probably  be  reserv- 
ed along  the  entire  length  of  the  refuge. 

Department  officials  are  particularly  de- 
sirous of  developing  a  refuge  that  will  be 
outstanding.  Already  plans  have  been  made 
for  the  administration  of  the  property  and 
the  protection  of  wild  life  that  it  contains 
at  this  time. 
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Conservation  and  Industry  ment  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.  ment  finds  itself  at  this  time. 
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Published    at    Raleigh,    N.    C,    by    th«    North 

Carolina    Department    of    Conservation    and  ant  Director  J.   S.   Hargett  are  given 

Deyelopment.   Free  on  application.  here>    without  the  name  of  the  donor 

BOARD    OF    CONSERVATION    AND  who  has  requested  that  it  be  withheld, 

DEVELOPMENT  as  an  example     to     North  Carolina 

Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  Chairman  sportsmen. 

Ex  Officio  "I  n°te  in  the  March  issue  of  Con- 

Ed.  D.   Cranford Asheboro  servation    and    Industry,     says     the 

E.  S.  Askew.-                 ...Merry  Hill  communication,  "that  there  has  been 
Santford   Martin Winston-Salem  ...           „          ., 

B.  Bruce  Etheridge Manteo  no   appropriation    for    the    current 

S.  Wade  Marr     R,alei.gh  year  for  your  Inland  Fisheries  pro- 

James  G.  K.  McClure,  Jr Asheville  ,  , .     ,        .  ,                       .     ,_ 

Ben  B.  Gossett Charlotte  gram  and  that  said  program  is  there- 

Fred  I.  Sutton___.      Kinston  f ore  dependent  upon  funds  collected 

W.    C.    EwiNG Fayetteville  _                   .        ,  ,. 

Jos.   J.    Stone Greensboro  from  anglers   licenses. 

J.  Q.  Gilkey Marion  "Although  I  have  no  hope  of  being 

F.  S.  Worthy      .      .    .Washington  U1      .            ■         ,-,       r>  t.         •       tvt     4-t 

fe  able  to  enjoy  the  fishing  in   North 

J.  W.  Harrelson director  Carolina  for  some  years,  it  gives  me 

Paul  Kelly Editor  pleasure  to  make  the  small  enclosed 

—                =  donation  for  your  good  work  with 

Division  Chiefs  which  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy. 

T    a  c?™mercial  Fishe™\    .     n  "Personally  I  believe  that  it  is  a 

Capt.  J.  A.  Nelson Fisheries  Com.  J 

„                   ,  7   ,    .  very  grave  error  not  to  make  ade- 

Commerce  and  Industry  J    &                                            . 

Park   Mathewson Statistician  quate  provision  for  financing  the  In- 

Forestry  land  Fisheries  program.  A  well  de- 

J.  S.  Holmes State  Forester  veloped    and    well    financed    Inland 

Game  Fisheries  program  would  tend  to  in- 

Chas.  H.  England State  Game  Warden  ,-.,■,                   M      ,. 

.  .     . ■    .  .     .  crease  greatly  the  amount  of  revenue 

J.  S.  Hargett Assistant  Director  derived  from  fishing  licenses. 

Mineral  Resources  "Such  a  program  properly  subsid- 

H.  J.  Bryson Mate  Geologist  ized  by  the  gtate  f  Qr  a  period  of  yearg 

Water  Resources  and  Engineering  chmild   hrincr  the  inland   fi^hino*  to  a 

Thorndike  Saville Chief  Engineer  snouia   Drm^  tne  miana  nsnmg  to  a 

=  point  where  the  number  of  anglers 

Newspapers   and   other  publications  ar«  invlUd  attracted    to    that       Sport      both    from 

to  make  use  of  contents,  in  whole  or  in  part,  ....               ,         ..,         ..,        r>,,     ,                 it 

and  with  or  without  credit.  within  and  without  the  State  would 

-       — =  put    the    further    stocking    of    the 

TRUE  SPORTSMANSHIP  ^f *ms  °«  a  self-supporting  basis. 

Even  if  this  were  not  accomphsh- 

Proof  that  there  is  a  common  bond  ed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  fees  re- 
among  anglers  is  furnished  by  a  vol-  ceived  from  licenses,  the  return  to 
untary  contribution  to  the  North  the  residents  of  the  State  in  the  way 
Carolina  inland  fisheries  fund  from  a  of  increased  food  values  and  improv- 
non-resident  who  was  touched  by  the  ed  health  of  those  enjoying  the  sport 
financial  situation  in  which  this  should  make  up  any  deficit  and  in  ad- 
branch  of  the  work  of  the  Depart-  dition  to  this  a  very  substantial  reve- 
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nue  to  the  innkeepers  in  the  State, 
guides  and  others  should  be  received 
from  non-residents  who  could  be  in- 
duced to  visit  the  State  solely  for  the 
inland  fishing." 


CONSERVATION  DIRECTOR 
THINKS  FISHERMEN  ABLE 
TO  HELP  SOLVE  PROBLEM 


Persons  actually  engaged  in  an  industry 
dependent  upon  a  natural  resource  for  its 
existence  are  naturally  most  vitally  con- 
cerned with  the  condition  of  this  industry. 
From  the  same  point  of  reasoning  they  are 
the  factors  whose  use  of  these  resources 
have  more  effect  on  their  status. 

This  situation  is  applicable  to  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  North  Carolina  in 
which  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
15,000  men  are  engaged  and  from  which 
some  50,000  of  the  population  of  the  State 
obtain  their  living. 

Realizing  that  the  fishermen  are  concern- 
ed in  the  preservation  of  their  source  of 
income.  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson,  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, has  suggested  several  practices  which, 
if  put  into  effect  by  the  fishermen,  would 
have  a  beneficial  influence  on  future  opera- 
tions. 

These  suggestions  apply  particularly  to 
the  shad  and  oyster  industries  that  are 
claiming  considerable  attention  at  this  time 
on  the  part"^  of  fishermen,  governmental 
agencies  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  scientists, 
and  far-visioned  citizens.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  A  fish  boat  discharging  a  cargo  of 
oysters  at  a  steam  plant  could  take  away  a 
few  bushels  of  shells  and  dump  them  over- 
board on  the  way  out  in  the  sound. 

2.  Protect  a  larger  area  of  shallow  water 
in  which   fish   spawn. 

3.  Have  each  fishing  boat  strip  a  few  fish, 
fertilize  the  eggs  and  throw  the  eggs  over- 
board. 

4.  Increase  oyster  culture  on  bottoms 
leased  from  the  State.  Lease  fees  will  not 
be  charged  for  the  next  two  years. 

All    of   these    practices    could    be    carried 


out,  Director  Harrelson  believes,  at  little 
expense  and  with  great  future  benefits  to 
the   fisherman  and  allied   businesses. 


FISHERMANS    PARADISE 
VISIONED  IN  MOUNTAINS 
BY   TRANSYLVANIA   MAN 


There  are  unmistakable  financial  benefits 
to  a  community  from  protecting  its  natural 
resources  and  developing  the  features  that 
appeal  to   sportsmen  and  tourists. 

While  it  is  often  difficult  for  some  per- 
sons to  visualize  benefits,  removed  a  few 
years,  the  immediate  prospect  of  financial 
gain  has  its  instant  appeal.  These  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves  throughout  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  although  they  may 
be  slow  to  be  realized. 

A  region  with  great  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment as  a  game  fishing  center  is  sug- 
gested by  Prof.   S.  P.  Verner,  superintend- 
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Man's  efforts  to  anchor  famous  Kill  Devil 
Hill  from  which  the  Wrights  made  their 
first  successful  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air 
machine  are  believed  to  have  been  success- 
ful. This  photograph  shows  the  methods 
that  are  being  used  and  the  progress  of  the 
vegetation  in  gaining  a  foothold  on  the 
sandy  slopes. 
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ent  of  schools  in  Transylvania  county,  lies 
around  the  headwaters  of  the  French  Broad 
river  in  Transylvania  county. 

Before  the  day  of  the  tourist  and  dyna- 
mite, these  streams,  says  Professor  Verner, 
provided  one  of  the  finest  speckled  trout 
homes  in  the  country.  Four  streams  within 
a  distance  of  one  mile  near  the  town  of 
Rosman  flow  into  the  French  Broad  river, 
all  of  which  are  among  the  most  promising 
trout  waters  of  the  State.  He  points  out 
particularly  the  North  Fork  of  the  river  be- 
cause it  is  paralleled  by  a  road  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles. 

With  the  merchantable  timber  already 
having  been  cut,  Professor  Verner  points 
out  that  the  most  logical  use,  except  for  a 
long-time  timber  investment,  would  be  the 
development  of  a  fishing  preserve.  With  the 
road  running  near  the  stream  bank  and  an 
unobstructed  view  between,  the  protection 
would  be  simple. 

"Tlie  main  stream  of  North  Fork  at  its 
lower  end  flows  about  seven  miles  an  hour," 
says  Professor  Verner,  over  a  grade  of 
about  three  percent,  is  about  a  foot 
deep  on  that  grade,  and  about  forty 
feet  wide.  There  are  shoals,  cataracts, 
falls,  eddies,  deep  pools,  and  all  the  tricks 
of  a  mountain  stream  in  the  ten  miles  up 
to  where  it  splits  up.  It  has  many  small 
branches.  Its  total  length,  including  turns 
and  meanderings,  is  about  25  miles,  from 
the  French  Broad  up  to  the  farthest  spring 
in  the  high  Balsams.  The  tributaries  are 
characterized  by  many  lovely  water-falls, 
running  through  deep  humus  and  thick  tim- 
ber, and  are  in  one  of  the  best  hunting 
grounds  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"Among  other  attractions  of  the  section 
is  a  profusion  and  variety  of  floral  life 
and  gem  stones  such  as  rubies,  sapphires 
and  others  of  the  corundum  series,  provid- 
ing incentive  for  prospecting  by  the  natur- 
alist and  mineralologist." 


REPORT  OF  LARGE  DEAL 
IN  COPPER  PROPERTIES 
IS  NEW  MINERAL  BOOST 


Most  important  among  the  recent  de- 
velopments in  the  mineral  field  of  North 
Carolina  is  announcement  of  the  optioning 
of  a  1,200-acre  lead,  zinc,  and  copper  prop- 


erty in  Haywood  County  by  the  United 
States  Smelting  and  Refining  Company. 

The  announcements  stated  that  after 
thorough  prospecting,  a  smelting  plant 
would  be  erected  if  the  ores  were  found 
to  occur'  in  sufficient  quantity. 

First  identification  of  ores  on  the  prop- 
erty were  made  by  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson  about  two  and  one-half  years  ago. 
Mr.  Bryson  has  followed  the  proposition 
closely  since  that  time,  advising  the  meth- 
ods of  prospecting  and  putting  the  owners 
in  touch  with  firms  interested  in  develop- 
ment. 

The  vein  in  which  the  ore  has  been  found 
is  about  nine  feet  wide  and  although  its 
extent  has  not  been  fully  determined,  it 
has  been  stripped  of  overburden  for"  a  dis- 
tance of  600  yards.  Specimens  of  similar  ore 
have,  however,  been  found  nearly  four 
miles  from  the  last  scene  of  prospecting. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  optioning 
firm  is  greatly  pleased  over  the  richness 
of  the  ore  which  has  shown  analyses  as 
high  as  34  percent  lead;  17  percent  zinc; 
and  3V2  percent  copper.  It  occurs  in  a 
gangue  formation  and  the  vein  is  of  fis- 
sure type. 

It  is  said  that  the  deposit  was  first  dis- 
covered about  20  years  ago,  but  it  was  kept 
a  secret  until  a  specimen  of  the  mineral 
was  sent  to  the  present  State  Geologist  who 
immediately  became  interested  and  pointed 
out  its  commercial  possibilities. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  renewed  interest 
in  the  mining  of  metallics,  especially  cop- 
per, in  this  section,  considerable  enthusi- 
asm has  been  created  in  other  mineral  pos- 
sibilities of  Western  North  Carolina. 

Copper  production  has  increased  several 
hundred  percent  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  last  few  years  with  the  mining  center 
chiefly  in  Swain  County.  During  the  last 
few  months,  the  old  Cullowhee  mine  in 
Jackson  County  has  been  reopened  and  60 
miners  are  reported  at  work  there. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  State  Geologist 
Bryson  pointed  out  the  opportunity  for  the 
erection  of  a  smelting  plant  in  this  State 
with  the  production  of  metals  increasing 
and  as  a  measure  of  economy  to  overcome 
the  necessity  of  shipping  the  native  ores 
to  another  State.  He  believes  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  plant  grows  more  prom- 
ising in  view  of  new  developments. 
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BOYS'  COLLECTION  OF  WILD 

LIFE  BECOMES  MUSEUM 


ISAACS  IS  TRANSFERRED 

FROM  CHARLOTTE  OFFICE 


A  group  of  boys  of  Washington,  N.  C, 
has  become  a  great  force  in  centering  the 
attention  of  people  of  their  section  in  the 
wealth  of  wild  life  and  impressing  lessons 
of  conservation.  They  are  carrying  their 
work  on  under  the  organization  name  of 
The  Bug  House  Lab. 

The  organization  was  started  by  the  boys 
themselves  who  became  interested  in  wild 
life  and  in  collecting  specimens  of  all 
species  in  their  section.  As  a  result  they 
have  established  a  small  museum,  and  have 
been  rewarded  by  city  officials  by  being  as- 
signed a  room  in  the  City  Hall  for  a  public 
display. 

The  collection  gathered  by  the  boys  in- 
cludes specimens  of  most  forms  of  game 
life  in  that  territory  as  well  as  freaks  of 
nature,  bugs,  insects,  and  relics  of  various 
kinds. 

With  their  interest  stimulated  by  the 
work,  some  of  the  group  have  taken  corres- 
pondence courses  in  taxidermy  and  others 
are  making  a  study  of  natural  life.  Assem- 
bling, classification,  and  even  mounting 
have  all  been  done  by  the  boys. 

Since  the  organization  was  started  a  year 
or  so  ago,  Chas.  J.  Moore,  Game  and  Fish 
Warden,  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  their 
work.  As  a  reward  for  his  interest  and  en- 
couragement, Mr.  Moore  has  been  made 
honorary  president. 

Officers  of  the  group  are  as  follows: 
George  Ross,  president;  Donny  Morris,  vice- 
president;  Richard  Dunston,  secretary; 
Blake  Lewis,  treasurer.  Other  members  are 
Harold  Yert,  James  Braddy,  Churchill  Bra- 
gaw,  Owen  McLean,  Wm.  B.  Laughinghouse, 
Thomas  Tally,  Jr.;  Zoph  Potts,  Jr.;  Dave 
Ross,  Roderick  Cotten,  Oscar  Wallace,  and 
Hugh  Sterling. 

At  the  time  of  organization,  all  of  the 
boys  were  students  at  the  Washington 
High  School,  but  since  that  time  some  of 
them  have  been  graduated  and  have  entered 
college  or  business.  All  of  them,  however, 
are  maintaining  interest  in  the  work.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  scope  of  influence 
of  the  organization,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  far-reaching. 


The  Carolinas  lose  a  faithful  worker  with 
the  promotion  of  C.  Grant  Isaacs,  district 
manager  of  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  Char- 
lotte, to  the  position  of  assistant  to  Dr. 
Julius  Klein,  assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Isaacs  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Charlotte  office  since  its  establishment 
about  two  years  ago.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  promotion  of  both  the  foreign  and 
domestic  trade  of  the  two  Carolinas  which 
are  served  through  the  Charlotte  office. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Isaacs,  which  will  take  him 
to  Washington,  Bureau  officials  made  known 
the  appointment  of  Marvin  Shirley,  assist- 
ant in  the  Charlotte  office,  to  its  manager- 
ship. 

The  district  office  has  undertaken  a  con- 
structive work  in  the  development  of  the 
trade  and  industry  of  the  section  which  it 
serves.  Its  officials,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Bureau  at  Washington,  have  at  all  times 
worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Divis- 
ion of  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
and  other  agencies  in  the  two  States.  The 
activities  of  the  office  have  more  than  jus- 
tified its  existence  and  are  continuing  to 
return  benefits  to  the  district  that  it  serves. 


FARMERS  FEDERATION 

TO  ASSIST  MARKETING 
WESTERN  TIMBER  CROP 


Farmers  of  Western  North  Carolina  will 
be  assisted  in  the  marketing  of  their  tim- 
ber products  by  a  special  department  of 
the  Farmers  Federation,  an  organization 
headed  by  Jas.  G.  K.  McClure,  of  Asheville, 
which  is  generally  credited  with  having 
initiated  more  constructive  measures  toward 
placing  agriculture  on  a  solid  basis  in  that 
area  than  any  organization. 

H.  Rotha,  of  Waynesville,  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  work  as  manager.  The  new 
official  has  been  in  the  timber  business  for 
the  past  thirty  years  and  is  thoroughly  fa- 
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miliar  with  the  work  which  he  will  under- 
take. 

He  was  formerly  with  the  Champion 
Fibre  Co.,  later  with  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co..  woods  department,  and  has  had  a  life- 
time experience  in  the  timber  and  lumber 
business.  Regarding  the  new  feature  of 
the  federation,  Mr.  McClure  says: 

"The  Wood  Products  Department  will 
seek  a  market  for  pulp,  extract  wood,  locust 
for  insulation  pins,  dogwood  for'  cotton  mill 
shuttle  blocks,  all  kinds  of  logs  for  ve- 
neering and  sawmill  purposes,  telephone, 
telegraph,   and   other  kinds   of   poles. 

"The  four  high  priced  trees  that  do  well 
in  Western  North  Carolina  are  the  poplar, 
walnut,  locust,  and  white  pine.  Products  of 
these  trees  are  in  demand  in  the  markets 
of  the  world  when  prepared  for  market.  As 
a  rule,  trees  grow  five  times  as  fast  here  as 
they  do  in  Canada,  due  to  our  mild  climate. 
The  Federation  will  have  a  reforestation 
program  to  go  along  with  its  marketing 
program — when  you  cut  a  tree,  plant  two 
trees." 

Inauguration  of  this  feature  by  the  Fed- 
eration should  enable  the  farmer  of  that 
section  to  obtain  a  regular  income  which 
hitherto    has   been   neglected   or   which    has 


not  returned  anything  near  the  possible 
yield.  Stimulation  of  interest  in  the  forest 
resources  will  doubtless  result  in  bringing 
back  many  idle  acres  into  the  production 
of  timber  and  the  creation  of  a  great  reser- 
voir of  wealth. 


WEALTH   CAN   BE  ADDED 
TO  STATE  BY  RESTORING 
FORESTS  ON  IDLE  LANDS 


Abandoned  agricultural  land  is  usually 
productive  forest  land,  marginal  as  to  agri- 
cultural possibilities,  but  yielding  maximum 
tree  growth,  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
declared,  in  one  of  the  daily  broadcasts 
during  "Carolina  Forest  Week." 

Acquirement  by  the  counties  and  State 
of  lands  which  cannot  be  profitably  handled 
by  the  individual  owner  and  which  do  not 
produce  sufficient  revenue  with  which  to 
pay  taxes  was  advocated  by  the  State  For- 
ester. He  offered  this  as  a  solution  to  some 
of  the  pressing  tax  problems  that  now  con- 
front the  State. 

"The  private  citizen,"  declared  State  For- 
ester Holmes,  "cannot  afford  to  hold  in- 
definitely any  acre  that  is  not  yielding  an 
adequate  income.  What,  then,  is  he  to  do  ? 
How  can  he  be  relieved  of  this  least  pro- 


Fort  Raleigh,  scene  of  the  first  English  settlement  on  the  American  continent  is 
shown  here.  This  historic  spot  on  Roanoke  Island  already  draws  many  visitors,  but  its 
attraction  is  expected  to  increase  when  the  island  road  connections  are  completed. 
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ductive  land?  This  land  which  the  owner 
cannot  afford  to  reforest  must  be  restored 
to  productivity  if  such  a  thing-  is  possible, 
and  it  is  possible  if  the  State  will  take  hold 
of  it  and  see  that  this  is  done.  State  for- 
ests, or  in  some  cases  county  forests,  should 
be  formed  of  this  submarginal  land  and 
the  State  could  then,  at  public  expense, 
gradually  reforest  these  lands,  grow  timber, 
protect  the  wild  life,  and  thus  provide  for 
the  economic  and  recreational  well-being  of 
our  future  citizens. 

"There  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in 
the  amount  of  land  advertised  for  delinquent 
taxes  in  the  last  few  years,  which  supports 
the  contention  that  many  land  owners  are 
realizing  the  unprofitableness  of  at  least 
parts  of  their  holdings.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical way  for  the  landowners  to  get  rid  of 
these  unprofitable  acres  and  still  retain  the 
parts  of  the  farm  from  which  they  are  mak- 
ing their  living.  The  State  legislature  should 
provide  some  such  relief  measure. 

"On  the  forfeiture  of  land  for  taxes,  the 
county  now  can  become  the  owner,  but  at 
the  cost  of  taking  the  profitable  part  of  a 
man's  farm  as  well  as  the  unprofitable. 
The  county  thereby  acquires  a  property 
which  it  does  not  want  and  cannot  con- 
vert into  the  immediate  revenue  which  is 
essential.  Most  of  our  farms  are  too  large 
and  are  weighted  down  with  land  from 
which  little  or  no  revenue  is  received  and 
which  has  to  bear  its  proportion  of  invest- 
ment and  taxes. 

"The  establishment  of  State  and  county 
forests  promises  a  practical  solution.  Coun- 
ties should  be  authorized,  but  not  required, 
to  take  over  for  taxes  the  poorer  parts  of 
delinquent  tracts  at  a  fair  valuation.  Such 
areas  should  be  acquired  in  fairly  compact 
groups  which  could  then  be  declared  coun- 
ty forests.  These  lands  should  be  held  per- 
manently by  the  county  and  properly  man- 
aged for  the  production  of  timber  or  other 
forest  products,  for  recreation,  water  pro- 
tection, or  the  protection  of  wild  life. 

"When  considerable  areas  of  such  lands 
had  been  taken  over  by  a  county,  provision 
should  be  made  for  turning  these  larger 
areas  over  to  the  State  to  be  held  and  ad- 
ministered as  State  forests,  the  State  reim- 
bursing the  county  and  perhaps  paying  a 
small  annual  fee  per  acre  in  lieu  of  taxes." 


FORESTRY    EDUCATIONAL 
PICTURE  MADE  IN  STATE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  SHOWING 


"Friends  of  Man,"  a  real  movie  teaching 
the  evils  of  forest  fires  and  dramatized 
into  a  story  that  carries  home  its  message 
effectively,  is  now  being  shown  from  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment educational  truck. 

The  motion  picture  was  made  last  year 
in  North  Carolina  with  the  principal 
scenes  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Wilmington. 
It  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  efforts  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  and  the  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. It  is  in  four  reels. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  the  picture  are 
North  Carolinians,  the  talent  largely  from 
Wilmington  being  donated  for  the  purpose 
and  with  others  in  the  picture  coming  from 
the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  State  Forest  Service. 

H.  R.  Kylie,  in  charge  of  visual  educa- 
tion for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  describes 
the  picture  in  the  following  words:  "It  is 
a  'picture  story'  with  a  melodramatic 
tinge,  prepared  primarly  for  use  on  Forest 
Service  motion-picture  trucks  in  remote 
districts  where  few  motion  pictures  are 
seen.  Thrills  are  supplied  by  a  series  of 
spectacular  shots  of  a  real  forest  fire.  The 
'friends  of  man,'  of  course,  are  the  trees 
that  will  grow  for  the  farmer  or  other 
landowned  as  a  profitable  crop  or  other- 
wise idle  land,  if  given  a  chance  by  pro- 
tection from  fire.  The  picture  points  out 
graphically  the  poor  economy  of  'burning 
off  from  the  standpoint  of  good  farm  man- 
agement." 

Besides  the  reels  for  the  truck,  the  De- 
partment has  obtained  an  extra  copy  to 
supply  to  applicants  from  the  Raleigh  of- 
fice. 

A  number  of  copies  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture have  been  made  by  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  for  use  throughout  the  country. 
They  are  being  offered  the  Forest  Services 
of  other  States  for  their  educational  cam- 
paigns. 
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FISHING    SEASON    OPENS 
FOR  TROUT  BUT  ANGLERS 
MUST  WAIT  FOR  OTHERS 


STATE  FISH  HATCHERIES 
INDICATE  AN  INCREASED 
OUTPUT,    HARGETT    SAYS 


Two  events  of  importance  to  North  Car- 
olina anglers  take  place  within  this  month 
— on  April  15,  fishing  season  opens  official- 
ly in  Western  North  Carolina  and  five  days 
later  a  recess  will  be  taken  in  angling  for 
game  fish  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Eastern  fishermen  have  had  it  on  their 
western  brethren  in  having  been  able  to 
enjoy  their  sport  without  break  through 
the  winter  and  spring  months  while  the 
latter  were  forced  to  let  their  tackle  re- 
main on  the  shelf  until  the  middle  of  this 
month. 

Opening  of  the  season  on  brook  and  rain- 
bow trout  in  Western  North  Carolina  is  a 
popular  occasion.  Fishing  will  extend  until 
September  1.  However,  one  species  of  fish 
is  still  under  legal  protection  in  the  moun- 
tain counties  until  June  10,  this  being  the 
small-mouth  bass. 

In  the  east  game  fishing  will  cease  from 
April  20  until  June  10,  this  50-day  period 
having  been  set  aside  as  spawning  season. 

While  the  bass  has  been  the  only  fish 
protected  during  spawning  season  hereto- 
fore in  Eastern  North  Carolina,  new  reg- 
ulations made  by  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  protect  also  all  spe- 
cies of  bream,  crappie,  and  perch  during  the 
same  period  in  which  bass  are  protected. 

Although  the  inclusion  of  these  new  fishes 
in  the  game  class  has  met  with  some  oppo- 
sition, it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  general- 
ly well  received,  being,  as  it  is,  a  measure 
to  protect  the  sport  of  fishing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fisherman.  Good  effects  should 
follow  this  reasonable  protection.  Just  as 
a  cotton,  tobacco  or  corn  crop  cannot  be 
grown  without  seed,  a  new  crop  of  fish 
cannot  be  produced  year  after  year  unless 
allowed  to  reproduce. 

Every  fisherman  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  new  regulations  should  see  the  nearest 
warden  or  write  to  Assistant  Director  J.  S. 
Hargett  of  this  department  for  a  copy. 


From  present  indications,  the  State  fish 
hatcheries  this  year  will  distribute  in  the 
neighborhood  of  4,500,000  game  fish  in  com- 
parison with  3,500,000  last  year  which  was 
the  high  point  in  output  since  the  beginning 
of  fish  culture  in  North  Carolina. 

A  report  received  by  Assistant  Director 
J.  S.  Hargett  in  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Inland  Fisheries,  revealed  that  something 
more  than  4,000,000  trout  have  been  hatch- 
ed. 

The  greater  number  of  these  are  brook 
or  speckled  trout  with  several  hundred 
thousand  rainbow  trout  in  the  lot  and  a 
smaller  number  of  loch  leven  and  brown 
trout. 

Incubation  of  the  eggs  is  reported  as  hav- 


Visitors  are  welcomed  at  the  forest  fire 
towers  of  the  State.  Signs  similar  to  this 
this  have  been  placed  near  the  structures 
for  the  information  of  visitors. 
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ing  been  good  and  a  low  mortality  of  the 
small  fry  has  also  been  experienced.  As 
was  the  case  last  year,  preparations  are 
being  made  to  carry  as  many  of  the  baby 
fish  as  is  possible  to  the  fry  stage  at  the 
hatcheries  before  distribution. 

More  than  100  nursery  ponds,  built  by 
individuals  and  organizations  of  sportsmen 
during  the  last  few  years,  are  also  cooperat- 
ing with  the  department  in  rearing  the 
baby  fish.  Last  year  more  than  a  million  fry 
were  reared  in  the  ponds  and  released  in 
fishing  waters  of  the  State.  It  is  expected 
that  the  number  of  pools  will  be  increased 
this  year  and  a  larger  share  of  the  burden 
taken  from  the  anglers'  fund  which  has 
been  altogether  too  small  for  carrying  out 
the  inland  fisheries  program. 

With  spawning  season  just  arriving  for 
bass  and  other  game  fish,  no  accurate  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  probable  output. 
These  species  cannot  be  manipuated  for 
breeding  by  stripping,  and  the  entire  out- 
put depends  upon  natural  spawning  in  the 
brood  ponds.  However,  with  a  favorable 
season,  Assistant  Director  Hargett  hopes 
that  at  least  a  half  a  million  or  more  of 
these  species  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion. 


SERIOUS  FIRE  MENACE  IS 

FACED  DURING  FEBRUARY 


the  fires  reported  during  the  month  were 
man-caused,  not  one  having  been  set  by 
lightning,  the  only  natural  cause  in  the 
State. 

Incendiarists  led  in  origin  of  fires  with 
182,  followed  by  brush  burning  which  was 
responsible  for  141;  smokers  are  charged 
with  starting  94;  campers,  fishermen  and 
hunters,  5G;  railroads,  23;  and  lumbering, 
23.  Others  were  in  the  miscellaneous  or  un- 
known column. 

Enforcement  of  forest  fire  laws,  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  to  wilfully  set  or  let  fire 
escape  to  lands  of  another  are  being  more 
rigidly  enforced  with  wardens  working  un- 
der instructions  from  the  Department  to 
prosecute  offenders  in  an  effort  to  check 
the  widespread  flames. 


With  flames  fanned  by  high  winds  and 
induced  by  deficient  rainfall,  North  Caro- 
lina experienced  the  worst  forest  fire  month 
of  a  year  in  February  with  a  total  dam- 
age estimated  at  $65,531  and  43,587  acres 
burned  over  in  the  44  organized  counties. 

A  recorded  total  of  693  fires  in  these 
counties  gave  the  forest  warden  organiza- 
tion the  most  strenuous  month  it  has  ex- 
perienced in  some  time  to  prevent  the 
flames  from  spreading  and  claiming  tre- 
mendous damages  beyond  those  which  were 
experienced. 

The  flames  were  fairly  evenly  distributed 
in  all  the  six  districts  except  one,  the  sec- 
ond, which  takes  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  State.  District  No.  2  fared  much 
lighter  than  any  of  the  others,  experiencing 
only  34  fires  while  the  other  five  experienced 
more  than  100  each. 

Most  impressive  is  the   fact  that   all   of 


OUTSTANDING  FEATURES 
IN  POWER  SITUATION  ARE 
SET  FORTH  BY  ENGINEER 


Two  months  ago  "Conservation  and  In- 
dustry" carried  a  review  of  the  power  situa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  prepared  by  the 
Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing of  this  Department.  Since  that  time 
leading  features  of  this  situation  have  been 
tabulated  by  Chas.  E,  Ray,  Jr.,  assistant 
engineer  of  this  division. 

Believing  that  these  facts  will  be  inter- 
esting and  of  service,  they  are  given  here- 
with: 

During  the  year  1929,  the  generating  ca- 
pacity of  power  plants  was  increased  by 
20  percent,  giving  a  total  installation  of  1,- 
655,900  horsepower  which  should  be  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  any  demand  for  pow- 
er that  might  arise  during   1930. 

Construction  is  underway  on  one  66,000 
horsepower  hydro-electric  plant,  and  is  soon 
to  start  on  another  one  of  56,000  horsepow- 
er. These  plants  together  with  projected 
hydro  plants  and  planned  expansions  to 
steam  plants  should  take  care  of  power 
needs  of  the  State  during  the  next  few 
years. 

In  amount  of  developed  water  power, 
North  Carolina  ranks  first  in  the  South  and 
third  in  the  Nation. 

The  output  from  electric  plants  in  1929 
was  13.6  percent  greater  than  that  for 
1928,   being   over   2.5   billions      of   kilowatt 
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hours  of  which  93  percent  was  produced  by 
waterpower. 

The  output  in  1929  was  248  percent 
greater  than  that  of  1920,  ten  years  ago. 

In  1929  the  kilowatt-hour  output  in 
North  Carolina  was  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  Southern  State. 

On  the  whole,  North  Carolina  occupies  a 
favorable  position  among  the  states  in  the 
way  of  present  power  facilities  and  possi- 
bilities. 


SILVER  GRAY    MARBLE 

TO  BE  NEWEST  ON  LIST 

VARIED  STATE  STONES 


Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  silver-gray  marble  in  Cherokee 
County,  which  will  be  the  first  time  that 
this  type  of  building  stone  has  been  furn- 
ished on  a  commercial  scale  by  North  Caro- 
lina, State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  has  been 
notified. 

The  proposed  quarry,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  by  Mr.  Bryson,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  Raymond  Harris, 
former  operator  of  the  regal  quarries  near 
Murphy.  It  will  be  near  the  town  of  Marble. 

Mr.  Harris  reports  that  he  has  removed 
the  over-burden  from  250  square  feet  of 
the  silver-gray  marble  which  drilling  has 
shown  to  extend  to  a  depth  of  at  least  300 
feet.  The  developer  is  assured  of  financing, 
it  is  said,  by  either  one  of  two  large  marble 
companies. 

In  conjunction  v/ith  the  quarry,  it  is 
learned  that  a  finishing  plant  equipped  to 
produce  all  types  of  the  marble  from  the 
larger  building  material  to  the  crushed  and 
ornamental  stone  will  be  erected.  Orders 
have  already  been  receivd  for  a  large 
amount  of  the  marble.  It  is  believed  that 
the  material  blocked  out  wil  assure  opera- 
tion of  the  quarry  for  at  least  25  years. 

Silver-gray  marble,  Mr.  Bryson  said,  is 
seldom  found  in  quantities  in  the  South- 
eastern states  and  is  in  great  demand 
throughout  the  country.  Although  the  pro- 
posed quarry  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the 
quarry  of  Carolina  Marble  Company,  the 
type  of  marble  is  quite  different,  the  latter 
being  the  regal  blue  and  the  former  silver- 
gray. 


WARDEN  IS  CONDUCTING 

TESTS  IN  TREE  GROWING 


NEW  FOREST  DISTRICT 
BEING  CONSIDERED  FOR 

NORTHEAST    PIEDMONT 


Extension  of  forest  fires  during  the  cur- 
rent season  on  a  large  scale  into  north- 
eastern Piedmont  region  has  directed  the 
attention  of  forestry  officials  to  the  need 
of  establishing  a  new  district  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  present  fire  season  will  be  the  heav- 
iest felt  in  the  State  since  1926  with  haz- 
ards being  added  by  a  deficiency  in  rainfall 
and  high  winds,  according  to  indications. 
Large  areas  particularly  in  Johnston,  Wake, 
and  Franklin  counties  where  there  is  no 
organized    protection    have    been    swept   by 


Jesse  Slagle,  warden  on  the  Wayah  Bald 
State  Game  Refuge  in  Macon  County,  has 
drawn  considerable  attention  as  a  result  of 
a  hobby  for  gathering  western  coniferous 
trees  at  his  place  on  Wayah  creek  in  Macon 
county  which  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,500  feet. 

District  Forester  W.  K.  Beichler,  of  Ashe- 
ville,  in  telling  of  Slagle's  activity,  revealed 
that  he  logged  for  some  time  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  His  collection  includes  about  25  each 
of  Douglas  fir,  western  red  cedar,  and  white 
fir.  There  are  also  some  western  hemlock, 
Cascara  (bearberry)  and  big-leaf  or  Ore- 
gon maple.  Both  firs  and  the  red  cedar  seem 
to  be  doing  quite  well  in  their  new  location, 
showing  a  growth  of  from  6  to  18  inches 
a  year,  but  the  western  hemlock  and  maple 
are  not  doing  so  well. 

Slagle  is  trying  to  collect  specimens  of 
all  conifers  that  will  grow  in  his  section. 
District  Forester  Beichler  plans  to  obtain 
for  the  collection  a  few  Carolina  hemlock 
from  Yancey  county  and  some  Norway 
spruce  from  the  Champion  Fibre  Company's 
nursery  at  Willetts. 

"It  has  always  seemed  strange  to  me," 
says  District  Forester  Beichler,  "that,  as 
far  as  I've  been  able  to  determine,  there 
are  no  native  spruce  or  balsam  in  the  Nan- 
tahala  mountains  of  that  section,  although 
much  of  the  region  is  well  over  four  thou- 
sand feet  in  elevation." 
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fire  with  little  or  no  attempt  at  control.  In 
several  instances,  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements were  destroyed. 

Assistant  Forester  C.  H.  Flory  revealed 
recently  that  plans  are  being  considered  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  district  which 
would  probably  include  counties  at  the 
northeastern  edge  of  the  Piedmont  region 
including  Vance,  Granville,  Franklin,  Dur- 
ham, Wake,  and  Johnston. 

Counties  east  of  these  are  now  included 
within  organized  districts  and  have  had  the 
privilege  of  cooperation  from  this  Depart- 
ment and  the  Federal  government  in  the 
form  of  financial  assistance,  organization, 
and  expert  supervision  in  the  control  of 
forest  fires. 

Six  districts  in  charge  of  trained  for- 
esters, situated  in  the  more  thickly  wooded 
areas  of  Eastern  and  Western  North  Car- 
olina, in  charge  of  trained  foresters  have 
already  been  established.  It  is  the  plan  of 
the  Department  to  extend  its  forest  fire 
organization  as  rapidly  as  finances  can  be 
found  for  this  activity  with  the  proposed 
Piedmont  district  probably  the  next  to  be 
organized. 


MORE  THAN  6,000  MEXICAN 
QUAIL  PLACED  IN  COVERS 
OF  STATE  DURING  SPRING 


More  than  6,000  Mexican  quail  have  been 
released  in  North  Carolina  covers  this  year 
as  a  feature  of  the  game  restoration  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development. 

This  is  the  third  year  of  distribution  of 
these  birds  and  is  the  largest  number  re- 
leased in  any  season  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  practice  by  the  Department. 

These  birds  were  allotted  to  the  various 
counties  and  released  under  the  direction 
of  Game  Wardens  who  are  familiar  with 
local  conditions.  According  to  State  Warden 
C.  H.  England,  as  a  whole,  the  birds  re- 
ceived in  the  State  this  year  arrived  in  good 
condition  and  were  strong  and  well  develop- 
ed. 

Although  there  have  been  some  different 
opinions,  State  Warden  England  believes 
that  the  importation  of  the  quail  has  prov- 
ed a  worthy  venture  and  has  been  instru- 
mental in  maintaining  the   supply  of     this 


most  popular  of  the  game  birds  of  the 
State. 

The  Department  has  had  many  reports 
of  the  successful  stocking  of  the  Mexican 
bird  in  the  State.  Covies  of  this  bird  origi- 
nating from  imported  stock  and  from  inter- 
breeding of  the  Mexican  bird  with  the  na- 
tive quail  are  no  longer  a  novelty  with 
the  hunters. 

Another  restocking  feature  carried  out 
by  the  Department  is  the  placing  of  about 
200  adult  ring-neck  pheasants  in  State 
Game  Refuges  that  have  not  heretofore  re- 
ceived  allotments. 


NEW  SPECIES  CHESTNUT 

IS  INTRODUCED  IN  STATE 


After  a  search  over  the  world  to  obtain 
a  blight-resistant  chestnut  to  replace  the 
native  tree  that,  according  to  every  indica- 
tion appears  to  be  doomed,  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  has  obtained  species 
which  it  is  hoped  will  meet  the  requirement. 

Asiatic  chestnuts  are  being  distributed  to 
the  affected  areas.  North  Carolina  will  re- 
ceive several  thousand  of  these  seedlings, 
according  to  word  received  by  State  Forest- 
er J.  S.  Holmes  from  G.  A.  Gravatt,  of  the 
Bureau   of   Plant    Industry. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  distrib- 
ute the  allotment  to  persons  who  will  plant 
and  care  for  the  seedlings  in  an  effort  to 
introduce  the  species  into  North  Carolina. 

First  plantations  were  made  on  the  newly 
acquired  State  property  at  Lake  Rim  in 
Cumberland  County.  Others  are  being 
grown  at  the  State  Forest  Nursery  near 
Clayton  for   later  planting. 


''Beavers,  exterminated  in  Pennsylvania 
decades  ago,  have  been  brought  back  in 
goodly  numbers  since  the  first  restocking 
was  done  in  1919  at  which  time  25  pairs 
were  purchased  from  Canada.  Through  the 
constant  protection  afforded  these  creatures 
since  that  time  their  numbers  have  increas- 
ed to  such  an  extent  that  records  show  the 
presence  of  at  least  800  colonies  throughout 
the  State  at  the  present  moment  and  of 
course  this  number  should  increase  consid- 
erably this  year. — Pennsylvania  Game 
News. 
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STATE  GAME  WARDEN  IS 
AUTHOR  OF  BULLETIN  ON 
REARING  OF  PHEASANTS 


Information  regarding  the  hatching,  rear- 
ing, and  care  of  ring-neck  pheasants  is  giv- 
en in  a  bulletin  issued  by  State  Game  War- 
den C.  H.  England. 

The  publication  was  prepared  to  meet  a 
demand  for  instructions  in  pheasant  propa- 
gation created  by  the  distribution  of  eggs 
from  the  State  Game  Farm  to  those  equip- 
ped to  rear  them. 

In  the  preface  there  is  expressed  satis- 
faction for  the  great  interest  in  the  game 
bird  and  the  efforts  being  made  by  sports- 
men to  help  in  its  introduction  into  the 
State.  It  says: 

"Since  the  rearing  of  pheasants  was 
started  at  the  State  Game  Farm  about  two 
years  ago,  the  intense  interest  exhibited  by 
sportsmen  in  this  game  bird  has  permeated 
every  section  of  North  Carolina. 

"The  pheasant  has  been  successfully  in- 
troduced in  many  parts  of  the  country  that 
are  similar  in  climate  and  other  conditions 
to  North  Carolina,  and  results  obtained  so 
far  seem  promising  in  this  State. 


"Propagation  of  the  ring-neck  pheasant 
to  supplement  the  native  upland  birds  in 
North  Carolina  will  provide  almost  limit- 
less sport.  General  introduction  of  this  new 
game  bird  should  partly  relieve  the  severe 
annual  drain  on  our  quail  and  wild  turkeys, 
besides  giving  a  greater  variety  to  the 
hunting  facilities  of  the  State,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  covers  more  attractive  to  our  own 
people  and  to  visitors." 

Copies  of  the  bulletin  may  be  obtained 
by  request  from  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development. 


ROY  SCOUTS  INTERESTED 

IN  REFORESTATION  WORK 


Entrance  of  the  Boy  Scouts  into  the  field 
of  reforestation,  in  addition  to  the  work 
that  is  being  fostered  by  the  schools,  is 
bringing  into  action  some  valuable  allies 
to  this  cause. 

Recently,  the  Division  of  Forestry  has 
filled  orders  for  seedlings  from  four  Scout 
troops  located  in  Winston-Salem,  High 
Point,  New  Bern,  and  Raleigh. 

More  than  40  schools  have  taken  advant- 
age of  the  Department's  offer  to  supply 
forest    seedlings    this    year.    Some    of    the 
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Forest  fires  have  threatened  huge  destruction  in  North  Carolina  this  spring.  In 
many  cases  residences  have  been  destroyed  and  others  have  been  threatened.  This 
photograph  shows  a  group  of  men  working  desperately  to  save  a  home. 
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seedlings  have  been  planted  on  school  prop- 
erty and  others  on  nearby  lands. 

Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge,  in 
charge  of  the  State  Forest  Nursery,  an- 
nounces that  the  total  distribution  of  seed- 
lings this  season  has  been  larger  than  any 
previous  year. 


OBJECT  LESSON  IS  GIVEN 
TO  SHOW  RESULTS  HOPED 
FOR  IN  FISH  PROTECTION 


The  first  principle  of  conservation  of  all 
wild  life  is  the  protection  of  the  parent  dur- 
ing reproduction  period  and  this  is  the 
underlying  motive  of  closed  season  on 
game  and  fish  during  breeding  and  spawn- 
ing times. 

Scientists  are  all  agreed  that  more 
effective  conservation  may  be  accomplished 
by  protecting  wild  life  in  the  natural 
haunts  than  by  any  other  method. 

Nature  can  do  more,  if  not  handicapped 
beyond  her  power  to  overcome  artificial 
conditions,  to  restore  conditions  as  they 
once  were  than  man  could  accomplish  at  a 
prohibitive  expense.  However,  physical  con- 
ditions have  been  in  many  places  so  altered 
by  the  advance  of  civilization  that  nature 
cannot  pursue  her  natural  course  and  man 
has  been  forced  to  use  every  means  in  his 
power  to  overcome  these  obstacles  in  his 
program  of  conservation.  In  many  instances 
the  program  of  conservation  must  be  re- 
solved into  restoration. 

A  simple  illustration  of  the  value  of 
saving  brood  stock  and  protection  during 
spawning  season  is  furnished  by  Frank  J. 
Reiger,  Superintendent  of  Fish  Hatcheries. 
Taking  as  an  example  a  pair  of  mountain 
trout  ready  to  spawn,  Mr.  Reiger  shows 
how  their  protection  will  within  a  few 
years,  under  favorable  circumstances,  pro- 
vide an  almost  unbelievable  amount  of 
sport.  This  object  lesson  demonstrates  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  young  fish  until 
they  reach  a  suitable  size  for  taking  as 
well  as  the  reservation  of  brood  stock. 

One  pair  of  this  trout,  he  continued,  will 
produce  about  1,500  eggs  annually.  The 
brood  of  young  fish  weighs  150  pounds  at 
the  yearling  stage.  These  same  fish,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  through  the  second  year,  which 
according   to   the   figures   is   the   period   of 


most  rapid  increase  in  poundage,  should 
weigh  1,500  pounds.  Correspondingly,  using 
the  usual  rate  of  growth,  at  the  three-year 
stage,  the  brood  of  the  original  pair  should 
aggregate  2,500  pounds;  and  at  four  years 
should  be  4,000. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  destruction  of 
brood  stock  definitely  ends  reproduction  and 
that  the  taking  of  fish  before  they  have 
had  time  to  develop  is  an  economic  waste 
and  a  dissipation  of  opportunities  for  sport 
as  the  amount  of  thrill  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  size  of  the  "bite." 

The  purpose  of  a  size  limit  is  to  assure 
the  fish  of  attaining  a  size  at  which  it  has 
enjoyed  its  maximum  rate  of  growth  and 
at  the  same  time  will  yield  some  degree  of 
genuine  sport. 

A  true  sportsman  will  never  take  the 
last  bird  in  a  covey  nor,  if  he  should  know 
it,  the  last  fish  from  a  stream  or  hole  in 
which  he  fishes. 


All  State-owned  lakes  have  been  set  aside 
as  sanctuaries  for  wild  life  in  an  executive 
order  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. This  includes  Lake  Waccamaw,  Co- 
lumbus County;  White,  Black,  Singletary, 
and  Baker's,  Bladen  county;  and  Lake 
Phelps,  Washington  and  Tyrrell  Counties. 

The  primary  purpose  of  setting  aside  the 
lakes  as  sanctuaries  is  the  protection  of 
migratory  wild  fowl.  These  areas  are  the 
first  in  North  Carolina  under  State  owner- 
ship to  be  established  as  sanctuaries. 

These  lakes  are  being  administered  as 
public  recreation  grounds  and,  as  may  be 
anticipated,  the  increase  of  wild  life  on  its 
surface  and  borders  will  add  materially  to 
the  attractiveness.  This  action  should  also 
contribute  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  a 
supply  of  waterfowl  in  the  State  and  en- 
couraging the  love  of  wild  life  among  the 
people. 


Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company  has  written 
to  Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett  for  per- 
mission to  sell  hunting  and  fishing  licenses 
in  all  of  its  North  Carolina  stores.  J.  TTiomas 
Parkerson,  Atlanta  district  manager,  made 
the  request,  and  was  referred  to  the  war- 
dens who  are  the  license  selling  agencies 
in  the  counties  in  which  the  stores  are  locat- 
ed. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 

RALEIGH,  N.  C.,  MAY,  1930 


SOUTHEASTERN     STATE 
WILL  ORGANIZE  COUNCIL 
AS  REGIONAL  MOVEMENT 


Preliminary  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Southeastern  Regional  Council 
were  taken  at  a  meeting  of  representatives 
of  seven  states  held  on  April  28  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  at  the  call  of  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner,  of  North  Carolina. 

With  three  governors  and  personal  rep- 
resentatives or  delegates  appointed  by  the 
absent  governors  present,  the  meeting  re- 
flected the  views  of  the  entire  section.  Gov- 
ernors Henry  H.  Morton,  of  Tennessee, 
Doyle  Carlton,  of  Florida;  and  Gardner,  of 
North  Carolina  were  the  chief  executives 
present  while  others  in  the  group  of  seven 
states  sent  delegates. 

In  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  gather- 
ing, Governor  Gardner  reminded  the  dele- 
gates that  the  time  was  past  when  any 
community  or  even  State  could  live  to  it- 
self; that  mere  imaginary  lines  do  not  limit 
mutual  interest  in  current  problems;  and 
that  joint  consideration  of  common  prob- 
lems will  work  toward  ease  and  practicality 
of  solution  and  to  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

Governor  Gardner  pictured  the  States  of 
the  Southeast  as  being  bound  together 
closely  by  agricultural,  economic,  and 
social  relations,  and  that  the  best  interests 
of  all  would  be  served  by  concerted  action 
toward  the  solution  of  common  problems. 

Governor  Carlton  and  Horton  joined  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  proposition  of  Gov- 
ernor Gardner  and  endorsed  whole-heart- 
edly his  proposal  for  organizing  a  regional 
council.  Representatives  from  all  other 
states  in  the  section  also  approved  the 
idea  and  signified  their  intention  of  assist- 
ing in  the  creation  of  the  permanent  or- 
ganization. 


Near  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  only 
resolution  of  the  session  was  passed.  This 
resolution,  which  received  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  delegates,  declared  that 
"the  establishment  of  an  annual  South- 
eastern Economic  Conference,  for  the  joint 
consideration  and  solution  of  economic 
problems  common  to  these  States  and  their 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  in- 
terests is  necessary  and  desirable.  That 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  confer- 
ence a  Southeastern  Regional  Council  be 
organized." 

Toward  this  end,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Governors  of  each  State  invited  to  attend 
the  first  meeting  shall  appoint  a  special 
committee  of  three  which  will  work  out 
plans  for  convening  the  first  Southeastern 
Economic  Conference  in  October,  1930.  The 
plan  for  a  Southeastern  Regional  Council 
will  be  submitted  to  this  body  for  considera- 
tion and  action. 

Although  some  of  the  delegates  admit- 
ted that  on  arriving  at  the  conference  they 
did  not  realize  the  full  significance  and 
possibilities  for  such  a  permanent  organi- 
zation as  has  been  proposed,  without  ex- 
ception all  who  expressed  themselves  ap- 
peared enthusiastic  in  its  favor. 

Outside  the  district  affected,  specially  in- 
vited speakers  included  Dudley  Harmon, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council;  Earl  Whitehorn,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.; 
George  A.  Sloan,  president  of  the  Cotton- 
Textile  Institute;  J.  S.  Davis,  chief  eco- 
nomist of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

With  these  speakers  and  others  on  the 
program  outlining  their  conception  of  some 
of  the  problems  facing  the  Southeast,  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  field  of  service  of  the 
proposed  organization  was  transmitted.  De- 
tailed consideration  of  all  problems  was  left 
for  the  anticipated  permanent  organization. 

Frank  Page,  on  appointment  of  Governor 
Gardner  with  the  approval  of  the  entire 
body,  will  serve  as  tempoorary  chairman 
until  the  meeting  this  fall. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

The  "Live-at-Home"  slogan,  echoed 
through  every  village  and  settlement 
in  North  Carolina  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner, 
has  taken  hold  in  the  State.  Prob- 
ably no  movement  has  received  more 


attention  in  North  Carolina  within 
the  limit  of  its  duration  than  this. 

This  program  has  put  the  people 
to  thinking  of  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  North  Carolina,  and  has 
aroused  thought  along  other  lines 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  welfare 
of  the  State. 

At  the  same  time,  Governor  Gard- 
ner, Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment and  others,  are  urging  that 
people  of  the  State  develop  the  na- 
tural resources  within  their  reach  by 
the  establishment  of  manufacturing 
enterprises  to  use  the  raw  materials 
by  which  they  are  surrounded.  These 
resources  include  farm  products  that 
may  be  turned  into  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, enabling  every  locality  to  share 
in  the  larger  profits  to  be  had  from 
finished  materials. 

Diversification  of  industry,  both  in 
location  and  type  of  product,  is  one 
of  the  surest  measures  of  stablizing 
economic  conditions.  Bion  H.  Butler, 
Southern  Pines,  in  summing  up  an 
opinion  expressed  by  the  late  Col.  B. 
Frank  Mebane,  points  out  one  of  the 
sure  benefits  to  the  farmer  from  such 
a  policy.  He  is  quoted  as  saying :  "The 
farmer  needs  mills  and  factories 
around  him  that  some  of  his  house- 
hold may  be  employed  away  from 
home  while  others  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  farm.  With  some  of  the  fam- 
ily finding  outside  employment  there 
will  be  no  surplus  of  labor  on  the 
farm,  and  everybody  can  be  kept  busy 
and  productive." 

Agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce are  closely  dependent  the  one 
on  the  other.  The  farm,  on  the  one 
hand,  provides  the  factory  with  raw 
materials   and  receives  the  finished 
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goods  back.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
industrial  population  needs  foods 
raited  on  the  farm  such  as  vegetables, 
poultry  and  meats. 

The  establishment  of  some  indus- 
try in  every  agricultural  community 
should  go  along  with  diversification 
of  farm  crops.  These  factories  would 
absorb  not  only  surplus  supplies 
raised  on  the  farm  but  would  also 
help  take  care  of  labor  not  needed  on 
the  farm.  It  would  insure  an  income 
above  the  seasonal  return  from  reg- 
ular farm  crops  and  help  to  stabilize 
economic  conditions  throughout  the 
year. 

Establishment  of  two  cheese  plants 
in  North  Carolina  provides  a  good 
example  of  industries  that  illustrate 
points  discussed  here.  Doubtless  there 
are  openings  for  a  number  of  other 
similar  plants  over  the  State  as  well 
as  other  lines,  for  example,  canning 
factories,  small  wood-working  mills, 
meat  packing  plants  and  near  the 
coast,  fish  products  plants. 


PUBLICATION    REVIEWS 
STATE  MINING  INDUSTRY 
OVER  TWO  YEAR    PERIOD 


Economic  Paper  No.  63,  "The  Mining  In- 
dustry in  North  Carolina  During  1927  and 
1928,"  by  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson, 
gives  a  comprehensive  review  of  mineral 
production,  developments  and  prospects  at 
the  end  of  the  two-year  period. 

The  publication  contains  the  latest  and 
most  complete  statistics  on  the  mining  in- 
dustry of  the  State  as  a  whole  and  on  each 
branch.  It  is  one  of  a  regular  series  of 
papers  issued  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  over  a  period 
of  years. 

Total  production  of  minerals  and  prod- 
ucts for  1927  showed  a  value  of  $12,576,882, 
the  highest  recorded  in  the  State,  being  an 
increase  of  $1,302,658  over  the  year  1926. 
However,    the    value    experienced    a    slight 


drop  to  $12,355,934  in  1928.  This  reduction, 
according  to  the  State  Geologist,  was  due 
primarily  to  the  drop  in  production  of 
building  material  such  as  brick  and  tile, 
granite,  and  sand  and  gravel. 

On  the  other  hand  the  value  of  output 
of  other  minerals,  besides  the  building  ma- 
terials, including  copper,  feldspar,  gold 
and  silver,  and  pottery,  experienced  an  in- 
crease in  1928  over  1927.  The  decrease  in 
building  materials  was  part  of  a  general 
let-down  in  construction  over  the  country. 

Comparative  figures  of  production  over 
a  period  of  five  years  are  as  follows:  1924, 
$10,163,437;  1925,  $10,699,422;  1926,  $11,- 
274,224;  1927,  $12,566,882;  and  1928,  $12,- 
355,934. 

Reviewing  the  mining  industry  in  the 
introduction,  State  Geologist  Bryson  said: 
"In  the  years  1927  and  1928,  the  mining 
and  quarrying  industries  in  North  Caro- 
lina continued  in  the  same  prosperous  and 
substantial  condition  as  in  the  year  1926. 
Several  new  plants  have  been  constructed 
and  many  old  plants  rebuilt  during  the 
past  year.  There  has  probably  been  as 
much  money  invested  in  new  plants  during 
that  period  as  there  has  been  in  any  like 
period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

"In  many  of  the  mineral  industries  new 
processes  have  been  introduced  which  have 
brought  about  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
finished  products.  As  a  result  of  these 
changes,  a  much  higher  grade  material  is 
being  produced.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
the  kaolin  clay,  feldspar,  and  mica  indus- 
tries. 

"During  the  past  year,  or  at  the  most, 
eighteen  months,  eleven  new  mineral  plants 
have  been  completed  or  are  under  construc- 
tion. Four  other  large  plants  are  at  the 
present  time  under  consideration.  The  to- 
tal capital  invested,  when  the  plants  are 
completed,  will  reach  several  million  dol- 
lars. Such  an  investment  of  capital,  in  so 
short  a  time,  shows  that  the  mining  inter- 
ests have  faith  and  confidence  in  the  min- 
eral resources  of  this  State." 


Irate  Old  Lady  (at  telegraph  office — 
Well,  if  you're  so  smart  and  can  send 
flowers,  money,  and  photographs  by  tele- 
graph, young  man,  I'll  be  blessed  if  I  can 
see  why  you  can't  telegraph  an  umbrella. 
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U    S    FISHERIES  BUREAU 
ENDORSES  STATE  STAND 
TO  PRESERVE    SEA    FOOD 


Views  taken  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  shad  industry  in  North  Carolina 
waters  meet  the  approval  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries,  Henry  O'Malley,  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries,  has  written  Director 
J.  W.  Harrelson. 

"The  time  is  coming,"  said  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  in  a  letter  to  Director  Har- 
relson, "when  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
States  to  take  a  more  drastic  step  for  the 
preservation  of  the  important  commercial 
species  if  they  are  going  to  be  perpetuated 
for  future  use. 

"Such  protective  measures  will  mean  a 
closed  season  so  far  as  the  shad  is  con- 
cerned. The  season  should  not  be  open  until 
March  1  and  should  be  closed  not  later 
than  April  15.  There  should  also  be  a  week- 
ly closed  period  during  this  time. 

"Shad  fishing  should  not  be  permitted 
from  sunrise  Saturday  morning  until  sun- 
rise Monday  morning.  The  weekly  closed 
season  will  permit  the  shad  to  migrate  to 
the  spawning  grounds.  The  yearly  closed 
season  will  restrict  the  catch.  If  such  regu- 
lations are  rigidly  enforced  by  the  seaboard 
States  it  will  greatly  improve  the  shad 
fisheries.  South  Carolina  is  the  only  State 
that  has  given  serious  consideration  to  the 
catch  of  shad. 

"They  should  have  in  addition  to  their 
closed  season  more  stringent  laws  regard- 
ing the  amount  and  kind  of  gear  that  can 
be  used,  and  the  distance  between  nets.  If 
such  drastic  measures  are  not  enforced  by 
the  States  the  commercial  fishermen  will 
soon  deplete  the  rivers  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  food  fishes  found  in  eastern  waters. 

"The  establishment  of  a  fish  hatchery 
does  not  guarantee  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
shad  in  waters  that  are  stocked  by  the 
hatcheries.  The  hatcheries  are  established 
on  commercial  waters  for  the  handling  of 
commercial  species  on  a  conservation  basis. 
The  hatcheries  incubate  such  ripe  eggs  as 
are  obtained  from  the  commercial  species 
at  the  time  they  are  caught  by  the  fisher- 


men, and  were  it  not  for  the  operation  of 
the  hatcheries  the  eggs  would  be  lost  when 
the  fish  are  sent  to  the  market/' 

Commissioner  O'Malley's  letter  was  in 
reply  to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  by 
Director  Harrelson,  who  had  declared  that 
in  his  opinion  the  value  of  restocking  com- 
mercial fishing  waters  from  fish  hatcheries, 
although  beneficial,  is  over-rated.  He  gave 
two  objectives  of  fish  hatcheries,  both  of 
which  he  termed  to  be  about  equal  in  con- 
sequence— restocking  and  education,  the  lat- 
ter value  being  in  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  the  value  of  protecting 
brood  stock  in  natural  waters. 

"We,  of  the  Department,"  he  continued, 
"have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so- 
lution for  restocking  the  waters  of  East- 
ern North  Carolina  lies  in  more  restricted 
commercial  fishing  and  in  protecting  the 
brood  stock  on  the  way  to  and  in  the 
spawning  grounds." 

To  emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  further 
protection,  the  Director  continued  by  show- 
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Bobby  Suber,  of  Kings  Mountain,  is  deep- 
ly interested  in  wild  life.  Bobby  is  shoivn 
here  with  a  ring-neck  pheasant  cock  which 
he  raised  from  eggs  supplied  by  the  State 
Game  Farm. 
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ing  the  steady  decrease  in  catch  of  shad 
which  fell  from  8,003,000  pounds  in  North 
Carolina  waters  in  1897  to  2,387,000  pounds 
in  1(J27  with  indications  that  the  last  few 
years  have  shown  a  still  further  decline.  He 
believes  that  by  stricter  regulation,  the 
number  of  fish  will  again  reach  a  point 
where  the  annual  yield  will  be  as  large  as 
formerly. 


MOUNT  AIRY  GRANITE  IS 
USED  IN  LARGE  QUANTITES 
FOR     ARLINGTON     BRIDGE 


FIREBRANDS  REQUIRED 
TO  STAND  SUPPRESSION 
COST  FOR  OWN  FLAMES 


Persons  who  wilfully  or  negligently  are 
responsible  for  setting  forest  fires  are  pay- 
ing an  increasingly  larger  part  of  the  cost 
of  suppressing  these  flames. 

Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory  re- 
cently compiled  figures  showing  that  in  the 
period  from  January  1  to  April  17,  a  total 
of  $1,304  in  suppression  costs  had  been  col- 
lected from  persons  responsible  for  such 
fires. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  first  offense,  vio- 
lators of  the  forestry  laws  governing  the 
setting  and  control  of  fires  on  woodlands 
are  often  given  the  option  of  paying  the 
suppression  cost  or  going  into  court  for 
prosecution.  In  most  such  cases,  the  of- 
fender has  elected  the  former  course.  How- 
ever, in  the  cases  of  an  aggravated  nature, 
the  violator  is  not  given  the  option.  Second 
offenses  are  virtually  always  prosecuted 
vigorously  by  the  wardens. 

The  policy  of  allowing  the  violator  to  pay 
for  his  folly  appears  from  the  public  view- 
point, to  be  one  of  considerable  merit,  since 
it  relieves  some  of  the  burden  from  the  pub- 
lic funds.  It  is  a  source  of  great  pity  that 
often  the  public  has  to  suffer  from  the 
misdeeds  of  individuals.  This  is  true  of  all 
crime  which  is  a  tremendous  drain  on  the 
taxpayer.  Crime  and  its  results  are  among 
the  heaviest  loads  that  the  taxpayers  must 
carry. 

Any  new  trend  in  government,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  forest  fire  practice,  should  be 
to  require  the  responsible  person  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  his  misconduct.  May  the  levying 
of  suppression  costs  continue  at  an  even 
larger  pace  than  ever  before. 


Mount  Airy  granite,  quarried  near  the 
town  of  that  name  in  North  Carolina,  is 
to  be  the  largest  stone  constituent  in  the 
Arlington  Memorial  bridge  spanning  the 
Potomac  from  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
the  Virginia  side. 

The  Tar  Heel  Granite  company  is  furn- 
ishing approximately  $1,500,000  in  granite 
for  the  structure,  making  the  largest  con- 
tract which  it  has  undertaken  so  far.  This 
material  is  being  used  for  the  facing  of  the 
nine  spans  from  the  Washington  side  of  the 
bridge  to  Columbia  Island,  near  the  Arling- 
ton shore.  It  predominates  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  tremendous  structure,  which 
will  represent  an  expenditure  of  more  than 
$15,000,000  when  completed. 

"Stone"  which  carries  an  article  on  the 
bridge  in  its  April  issue  describes  the  Mount 
Airy  granite  as  follows:  "The  granite  is  a 
biotite  of  medium  texture  and  of  a  pleas- 
ing light-gray  color.  The  feldspar  of  this 
granite  is  nearly  white,  the  quartz  is  a  blue 
gray,  and  the  mica  is  black. 

"These  components  are  so  uniformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  mass  as  to  give  it 
a  uniform  color  tone  as  well.  The  size  of 
the  blocks  depends  only  upon  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  builder  for  the  deposit  is  ex- 
tensive and  the  possibilities  for  extensive 
operations  almost  unlimited. 

"It  weighs  165  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
with  water  absorption  of  0.33  pounds  per 
cubic  foot  and  with  crushing  strength  of 
23,968  pounds  per  square  inch.  The  quarry 
under  present  operation  is  75  acres  in  area 
with  an  opening  2,750  feet  long,  with  a 
north  and  south  width  of  1,800  feet.  The 
granite  can  be  split  readily  in  any  direction, 
making  it  possible  to  loosen  large  sheets 
much  after  the  fashion  of  peeling  an  onion, 
an  operation  made  possible  by  the  use  of 
compressed  air  and  explosives."' 

Photographs  which  accompany  the  article 
show  views  of  the  storage  yard  at  Mount 
Airy,  the  interior  of  cutting  and  finishing 
mill,  and  a  tremendous  quantity  of  the  gran- 
ite near  the  bridge  site  ready  for  use. 
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Before  and  after  taking — "taking"  here  signifying  forest  tree  planting.  The  views 
show  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Tyson  in  Hayes  Barton,  Raleigh  ,where  experimental 
planting  of  forest  seedlings  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  For- 
ester F.  H.  Claridge.  The  top  view  was  taken  on  March  12,  1927,  immediately  after) 
planting,  but  the  seedlings  are  too  small  to  be  visible.  Below  the  photograph  was  taken 
from  the  same  position  three  years  later,  presenting  the  miniature  forest  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  plantation.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
North  Carolina  at  present  idle  but  which  may  be  brought  back  to  the  production  of 
timber. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  STUDY 
OF  ROADSIDE  BEAUTY  ARE 
PRINTED    IN    PUBLICATION 


Observations  gained  by  two  months  of 
study  and  6,000  miles  of  travel  over  the 
highways  of  North  Carolina  in  a  survey 
of  roadside  conditions  in  respect  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  natural 
beauty  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton  are 
given  in  a  booklet,  "The  Roadsides  of 
North  Ca'rolinaa,"  issued  by  the  American 
Nature  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  National  Council  for  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  select- 
ed as  a  field  demonstration  for  the  survey 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  because  of  its  great  highway 
system  and  its  popularity  as  a  tourist 
State. 

"Public  sentiment  in  America,"  says  the 
pamphlet,  "is  a  powerful  thing.  Aroused 
and  mobilized,  it  has  created  and  settled 
many  issues.  It  will  settle  many  more.  One 
of  these,  at  this  time  forcibly  before  the 
people,  is  the  question  of  roadside  beauty. 
Public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  through 
the  activity  and  interest  of  various  pub- 
lic-spirited   organizations    and    individuals." 

"Two  hundred  millions  have  been  charged 
up  on  the  public  ledgers  of  North  Carolina 
within  the  past  ten  years  to  provide  a  won- 
derful system  of  roadbeds,  famous  through- 
out the  United  States,"  asserts  the  publi- 
cation. 

"Has  this  tremendous  expenditure  been 
made  solely  to  speed  up  commerce?  Quite 
the  contrary.  To  a  surprising  extent  high- 
ways are  being  built  today  for  the  express 
purpose  of  serving  a  recreational  value.  Our 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  declares 
that  the  greatest  use  of  our  highways  is 
'by  those  seeking  pleasure  and  recreation 
by  travel.'  We  have  now  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment, involving  the  spending  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  make  accessible  the  beauties  of 
the  State  and  to  create  great  American 
playgrounds.  This  is  being  done  to  attract 
visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
to  offer  citizens  of  the  State  easy  escape 
from  the  rush  and  ugliness  of  urban  life. 


"The  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Na- 
tion pay  for  these  roads.  Consequently  they 
are  justified  in  getting  the  full  recreational 
value  for  which  the  roads  are  created.  But 
are  they?  What  happens  when  an  expen- 
sive new  highway  that  we  have  paved  with 
our  dollars  is  opened  up?  Hot  dog  stands, 
filling  stations  and  billboards  spring  up 
like  magic  with  no  regard  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roadside  or  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Raw  cuts  have  been  left  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  Trees  have  been  sac- 
rificed by  road  builders  and  public  utilities 
companies.  The  new  highway,  designed  to 
open  up  the  beauty  of  the  State,  has  become 
in  itself  a  thing  of  ugliness. 

"Such  results  the  motoring  public — the 
public  that  pays  the  bill — will  not  much 
longer  tolerate.  It  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  being  robbed  by  a  parasitic  growth 
of  the  full  value  of  its  investment.  Not  only 
good  roadbeds,  but  attractive  roadsides  is 
now  the  demand." 


MT.  MITCHELL  DRESSED 

UP  BY  PLANTING  TREES 


Mt.  Mitchell  is  sporting  a  new  dress  in 
the  form  of  15,000  balsam  seedlings  plant- 
ed Easter  week  under  the  direction  of  F.  H. 
Claridge,  Assistant  Forester  in  charge  of 
reforestation. 

The  plantation  is  an  annual  feature  to 
restore  the  natural  beauty  on  the  scar  left 
by  a  forest  fire  which  occurred  more  than 
10  years  ago,  destroying  the  young  seed- 
lings over  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres. 

This  year's  plantations,  according  to 
Forester  Claridge,  brings  the  total  seed- 
lings set  out  on  the  scar  to  approximately 
55,000.  Results  of  past  plantations  are  re- 
ported as  highly  satisfactory  with  a  sur- 
vival of  about  90  percent  recorded. 

At  the  present  rate  of  planting,  many 
years  will  be  required  to  restore  forest 
growth  on  the  entire  scar.  For  reforesta- 
tion to  produce  results  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  most  effective  protection 
against  fire.  Redoubled  efforts  to  provide 
this  protection  have  come  with  the  plant- 
ing program. 
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Before  and  after  taking — "taking"  here  signifying  forest  tree  planting.  The  views 
show  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Tyson  in  Hayes  Barton,  Raleigh  ,where  experimental 
planting  of  forest  seedlings  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  For- 
ester F.  H.  Claridge.  The  top  view  was  taken  on  March  12,  1927,  immediately  after) 
planting,  but  the  seedlings  are  too  small  to  be  visible.  Below  the  photograph  was  taken 
from  the  same  position  three  years  later,  presenting  the  miniature  forest  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  plantation.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
North  Carolina  at  present  idle  but  which  may  be  brought  back  to  the  production  of 
timber. 
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OBSERVATIONS  OF  STUDY 
OF  ROADSIDE  BEAUTY  ARE 
PRINTED    IN    PUBLICATION 


Observations  gained  by  two  months  of 
study  and  6,000  miles  of  travel  over  the 
highways  of  North  Carolina  in  a  survey 
of  roadside  conditions  in  respect  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  natural 
beauty  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Lawton  are 
given  in  a  booklet,  "The  Roadsides  of 
North  Ca'rolinaa,"  issued  by  the  American 
Nature  Association,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
for  the  National  Council  for  Protection  of 
Roadside  Beauty. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  was  select- 
ed as  a  field  demonstration  for  the  survey 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  because  of  its  great  highway 
system  and  its  popularity  as  a  tourist 
State. 

"Public  sentiment  in  America,"  says  the 
pamphlet,  "is  a  powerful  thing.  Aroused 
and  mobilized,  it  has  created  and  settled 
many  issues.  It  will  settle  many  more.  One 
of  these,  at  this  time  forcibly  before  the 
people,  is  the  question  of  roadside  beauty. 
Public  sentiment  has  been  aroused  through 
the  activity  and  interest  of  various  pub- 
lic-spirited   organizations    and    individuals." 

"Two  hundred  millions  have  been  charged 
up  on  the  public  ledgers  of  North  Carolina 
within  the  past  ten  years  to  provide  a  won- 
derful system  of  roadbeds,  famous  through- 
out the  United  States,"  asserts  the  publi- 
cation. 

"Has  this  tremendous  expenditure  been 
made  solely  to  speed  up  commerce?  Quite 
the  contrary.  To  a  surprising  extent  high- 
ways are  being  built  today  for  the  express 
purpose  of  serving  a  recreational  value.  Our 
Federal  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  declares 
that  the  greatest  use  of  our  highways  is 
'by  those  seeking  pleasure  and  recreation 
by  travel.'  We  have  now  a  nation-wide  move- 
ment, involving  the  spending  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  make  accessible  the  beauties  of 
the  State  and  to  create  great  American 
playgrounds.  This  is  being  done  to  attract 
visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and 
to  offer  citizens  of  the  State  easy  escape 
from  the  rush  and  ugliness  of  urban  life. 


"The  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Na- 
tion pay  for  these  roads.  Consequently  they 
are  justified  in  getting  the  full  recreational 
value  for  which  the  roads  are  created.  But 
are  they?  What  happens  when  an  expen- 
sive new  highway  that  we  have  paved  with 
our  dollars  is  opened  up?  Hot  dog  stands, 
filling  stations  and  billboards  spring  up 
like  magic  with  no  regard  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roadside  or  its  immediate  vicin- 
ity. Raw  cuts  have  been  left  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road.  Trees  have  been  sac- 
rificed by  road  builders  and  public  utilities 
companies.  The  new  highway,  designed  to 
open  up  the  beauty  of  the  State,  has  become 
in  itself  a  thing  of  ugliness. 

"Such  results  the  motoring  public — the 
public  that  pays  the  bill — will  not  much 
longer  tolerate.  It  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  it  is  being  robbed  by  a  parasitic  growth 
of  the  full  value  of  its  investment.  Not  only 
good  roadbeds,  but  attractive  roadsides  is 
now  the  demand." 


MT.  MITCHELL  DRESSED 

UP  BY  PLANTING  TREES 


Mt.  Mitchell  is  sporting  a  new  dress  in 
the  form  of  15,000  balsam  seedlings  plant- 
ed Easter  week  under  the  direction  of  F.  H. 
Claridge,  Assistant  Forester  in  charge  of 
reforestation. 

The  plantation  is  an  annual  feature  to 
restore  the  natural  beauty  on  the  scar  left 
by  a  forest  fire  which  occurred  more  than 
10  years  ago,  destroying  the  young  seed- 
lings over  an  area  of  several  hundred  acres. 

This  year's  plantations,  according  to 
Forester  Claridge,  brings  the  total  seed- 
lings set  out  on  the  scar  to  approximately 
55,000.  Results  of  past  plantations  are  re- 
ported as  highly  satisfactory  with  a  sur- 
vival of  about  90  percent  recorded. 

At  the  present  rate  of  planting,  many 
years  will  be  required  to  restore  forest 
growth  on  the  entire  scar.  For  reforesta- 
tion to  produce  results  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  the  most  effective  protection 
against  fire.  Redoubled  efforts  to  provide 
this  protection  have  come  with  the  plant- 
ing program. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY  is 
presenting  herewith  a  new  feature  which 
will  be  made  a  regular  part  of  the  publica- 
tion. This  section  is  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing an  outlet  for  activities  of  the  field  force 
of  the  Department  and  an  opportunity  for 
expression  and  comment  on  the  part  of 
wardens  and  other  persons  engaged  in  any 
form  of  conservation  activity.  Communica- 
tions and  news  notes  are  invited  from  any 
person  interested  in  natural  resources  of 
the  State.  Brevity  is  requested  of  every 
communicant  because  the  limit  of  space  will 
not  permit  the  use  of  long  articles  except 
in  rare  cases.  Articles  produced  here  are  of 
the  preferred  length.  Officials  of  the  De- 
partment are  desirous  that  every  angle  of 
its  work  and  every  section  of  the  State  be 
represented.  

I  was  in  upper  Carteret  County  this  week, 
and  found  that  last  week  several  thousand 
Broad  Bills  (Scaup  Ducks)  were  at  Davis 
and  Atlantic  on  their  way  north.  It  is  un- 
usual for  them  to  stay  this  late. 

In  the  marshes  of  Cedar  Island  Bay  and 
Point  of  Marsh  at  the  mouth  of  Neuse  Riv- 
er, a  good  many  Black  Ducks  were  seen 
with  broods  of  little  ones.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  more  and  more  of  these  birds  each 
year  remaining  here  and  nesting  in  our 
marshels.  I  believe  if  we  had  some  of  these 
marsh  areas  as  refuges  a  great  many  more 
would  remain.  Some  day  I  hope  the  State 
will  zone  off  sanctuaries  in  all  our  Sounds 
where  fowl  can  nest  undisturbed  by  gun- 
ners.— George  A.  Nicoll,  District  Game 
Warden,  New  Bern. 


Please  enter  my  name  on  mailing  list  of 
CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY.  I  am 
most  anxious  for  it. 

The  State  Game  Farm  sent  me  a  setting 
of  ring-neck  pheasant  eggs  last  season. 
Had  good  luck  with  them  and  raised  five 
birds.  One  weighed  21/fc  pounds  at  the  age 
of  six  months.  They  are  all  as  tame  as  pet 
chickens,  and  have  been  laying  since  April 
3.  Please  send  me  your  bulletin  on  pheas- 
ants.— Sam  R.  Suber,  Kings  Mountain. 


The  issue  of  the  "Army  and  Navy  Regis- 
ter" for  April  5,  1930,  acknowedges  the  as- 
sistance of  100  county  game  and  fish  war- 
dens, who,  at  the  request  of  Col.  J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  assisted  in  dis- 
tributing and  posting  Citizens  Military 
Training  Camp  posters.  This  year,  says  the 
publication,  North  Carolina  filled  its  C.  M. 
T.  C.  quota  on  March  23  whereas  the  ob- 
jective was  not  reached  in  1929  until  May 
13,  with  the  publicity  period  both  years  be- 
ginning on  March  1.  Brig.  Gen.  Albert  L. 
Cox  is  the  State  aide  for  North  Carolina 
and  Col.  James  M.  Little,  the  C.  M.  T.  C. 
district  chief.        

With  the  increasing  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp  in  North  Carolina  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  that  regular  importations  of  wood 
pulp  are  being  made  from  Sweden  to  supply 
a  North  Carolina  factory. 

The  Roanoke  Fibre  Board  Co.,  of  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  N.  C,  is  importing  approxi- 
mately 200  tons  of  Swedish  pulp  each 
month  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood 
pulp  board  that  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cartons  and  boxes. 

The  product  of  this  company  is  shipped 
to  out  of  State  points  for  manufacture  into 
boxes,  etc.  / 

Swedish  mills  can  produce  a  longer  cook- 
ed fibre  than  our  plants,  due  to  different 
economic  conditions. — L.  A.  Carter,  Dis- 
trict Forester,  Windsor,  N.  C. 


Although  Wake  County  is  not  cooperat- 
ing in  forest  fire  control,  Game  and  Fish 
Warden  J.  Cooper  Young  is  active  in  keep- 
ing down  forest  fires  that  have  been  unusu- 
ally destructive  in  the  county  this  spring. 
Recently  two  prosecutions  on  charges  of 
violations  of  the  forest  fire  laws  were  con- 
ducted under  his  direction,  and  verdicts  of 
guilty  were  returned  in  both  cases. 


M.  H.  Pratt,  of  Madison,  N.  C,  writes  to 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England,  while 
making  application  for  pheasant  eggs,  that 
he  and  the  lessee  of  his  farm  are  deeply 
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interested  in  game  and  are  cooperating  fully 
with  County  Game  Warden  Saunders.  Two 
domestic  quail  on  Mr.  Pratt's  place  are  re- 
ported by  him  to  be  running  with  two  Mexi- 
can quail  released  during  the  spring. 


County  Warden  Robert  Hatcher,  of  Chat- 
ham, believes  in  strictly  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  game  and  fish  laws.  Here  is  a  clip- 
ping referring  to  some  of  his  activities  re- 
cently sent  to  the  Department: 

"L.  H.  Hipp,  deputy  game  and  forest 
warden,  of  Lee  County,  was  haled  into  court 
on  the  charge  of  illegal  fishing.  Game  War- 
den Robert  Hatcher  found  Mr.  Hipp's  nets 
spread  in  Deep  river  and  gathered  them  in. 
As  part  of  the  nets  were  on  the  Lee  side 
of  the  river,  Mr.  Hipp  got  the  impression 
that  he  could  prosecute  Mr.  Hatcher  for  tak- 
ing his  nets  and  talked  about  doing  so  down 
in  Sanford.  But,  instead,  he  found  himself 
before  the  court  here,  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  fishing  laws,  and  it  cost  him  the 
neat  little  sum  of  $31  to  get  free  of  the 
toils.  A  pretty  good  lesson  to  others  who 
think  the  fishing  laws  have  no  teeth." 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  Warden 
Wicker,  of  Lee  County,  reported  its  out- 
come to  the  Department,  and  Hipp's  com- 
mission as  deputy  warden  was  cancelled. 


By  way  of  District  Game  Warden  George 
A.  Nicoll  comes  word  that  Joseph  P.  Knapp, 
Currituck  County  sportsman,  has  3,600  mal- 
lard duck  eggs  setting  at  his  place  on 
Knott's  Island  in  Currituck  Sound. 

District  Warden  Nicoll  also  says  that  he 
has  been  informed  that  Mr.  Knapp  expects 
to  set  5,000  wild  duck  eggs  next  season. 
Fowls  that  are  raised  from  these  settings 
will  be  liberated  in  the  Currituck  region, 
according  to  information  supplied  by  the 
District  Warden.  Mr.  Knapp  has  been  inter- 
ested in  rearing  wild  ducks  in  captivity  for 
some  time  and  it  is  good  to  learn  that  he 
has  launched  on  the  enterprise. 


State  Warden  C.  H.  England  recently 
made  an  inspection  of  the  Roaring  Gap 
State  Game  Refuge,  situated  at  the  corners 
of  Alleghany,  Wilkes  and  Surry  counties. 
This  refuge  is  one  of  the  newer  State  game 
sanctuaries  and  contains  some  14,000  acres 
of  land.  It  is  largely  surrounded  by  natural 
boundaries,  chiefly  highways. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  100 
adult  ring-neck  pheasants  running  wild  on 
the  place.  There  is  also  one  drove  of  native 
wild  turkeys,  thought  to  number  about 
seven.     No   records   of   deer   have   been   re- 


This  is  an  example  of  signs  that  are  placed  on  State  Game  Refuges.  District  War 
den  C.  N.  Mease  under  whose  direction  it  was  posted  is  shotvn  in  the  picture. 
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ported  in  this  section  for  the  past  25  or  30 
years,  but  the  Department  plans  to  release 
several  deer  on  the  refuge  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. To  these  will  be  added  the  offsprings 
or  four  deer  owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late 
Col.  Hr.o-h  Chatham. 


Assistant  Director  J.  W.  Hargett,  after 
a  tour  of  inspection  of  State  fish  hatcheries 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  reported  that 
more  than  1,500,000  fry  had  been  distributed 
by  May  1.  With  few  exceptions  all  of  these 
have  been  placed  with  persons  equipped  to 
rear  the  baby  fish  in  nursery  ponds  to  a 
more  mature  stage  before  release. 

The  Assistant  Director  believes  from 
present  indications  that  another  record  in 
number  of  fish  distributed  will  be  made 
this  year.  Although  bass  spawning  season 
is  just  on,  he  is  hoping  that  the  hatcheries 
will  have  better  success  with  the  propaga- 
tion of  this  fish  than  has  been  experienced 
during  the  last  few  years  when  weather 
conditions   have  cut  down  reproduction. 


RESTOCKING  PROGRAM 
IN  STATE  GAME  REFUGES 
SHOWS  EFFECTIVE  WORK 


One  hundred  and  thirty  deer  have  been 
released  on  State  Game  Refuges  since  the 
first  sanctuary  was  established  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago,  according  to  rec- 
ords compiled  by  District  Game  Warden 
C.   X.   Mease  of  Black  Mountain. 

The  deer  were  taken  principally  from 
the  herd  purchased  from  former  State  Sen- 
ator J.  E.  Burleson,  of  Spruce  Pine,  while 
others  were  obtained  by  the  State  from  the 
stock  on  the  U.  S.  Game  Refuge  in  Pis- 
gah  National  Forest. 

Hopes  of  reviving  elk  hunting  in  the 
mountain  section  appear  promising  with 
the  placing  of  13  head  on  two  of  the  larg- 
er refuges.  These  animals  are  reported  to 
be  thriving  in  their  new  homes  and  already 
to  have  multiplied. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  restock  refuges 
with  wild  turkeys,  partly  by  releasing  do- 
mestic stock  to  supplement  the  supply  of 
wild  birds  and  the  propagation  of  turkeys 
from   pure  wild  stock  at  the  State     Game 


Farm.  Allotments  of  ring-neck  pheasants 
and  Mexican  and  native  quail  have  been 
assigned  to  the  various  refuges. 

State  Warden  C.  H.  England  is  especial- 
ly well  pleased  with  the  record  made  in 
trapping  and  transferring  deer  which  has 
been  accomplished  at  one  of  the  lowest 
mortality  rates  ever  experienced  in  such 
efforts.  Of  116  animals  taken  from  the 
Deer  Park  Farm,  only  12  have  died  from 
the  effects  of  fright.  This  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Warden 
C.  N.  Mease,  of  Black  Mountain. 

According  to  a  report  from  Mr.  Mease, 
the  following  have  been  liberated  on  these 
refuges:  Mt.  Mitchell— 77  deer;  10  elk;  111 
turkeys;  20  pheasants;  52  quail;  and  3  black 
bears;  Wayah  Bald — 20  deer,  56  turkeys,  4 
pheasants,  76  quail;  Daniel  Boone — 16  deer, 
17  turkeys,  and  24  quail;  Brush  Creek,  3 
elk,  40  turkeys,  and  16  quail;  Sauratown — 
5  deer.  This  game  has  been  placed  on  the 
refuges  named  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Mease,  and  in  other  cases,  especially  on  the 
Sauratown  refuge,  where  breeding  pens 
have  been  built,  other  species  are  being 
propagated  or  released. 


3,435 


FORESTRY  PRIMERS" 
SENT  CAROLINA  SHOOLS 


A  total  of  3,435  copies  of  "The  Forestry 
Primer,"  publication  of  the  American  TVee 
Association  was  distributed  to  school  chil- 
dren of  North  Carolina  during  the  week 
ending  April  12,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  from 
Chas.  Lathrop  Pack,  president. 

"The  Forestry  Primer"  is  designed  for 
use  principally  in  schools,  being  sent  di- 
rectly by  the  association  on  orders  from  the 
schools  and  teachers.  Its  circulation  has 
doubtless  been  larger  than  any  similar  pub- 
lication, 3,437,170  having  been  distributed. 

The  3,435  copies  sent  to  North  Carolina 
were  distributed  in  25  counties,  Guilford 
receiving  900  or  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  total.  The  publication  has  been  a  force 
of  great  power  in  emphasizing  to  the  chil- 
dren the  importance  of  caring  for  the  forest 
resources  of  the  State  and  wherever  they 
are  used. 
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LOCK  FOR  CHESAPEAKE 
CANAL  IS  APPROVED  BY 
ACTION  OF  COMMITTEE 


Hopes  of  conservationists  for  the  replace- 
ment of  the  lock  in  the  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  canal  to  restrain  the  salt  water 
and  pollution  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  region 
from  Currituck  Sound  and  Back  Bay  grew 
brighter  when  the  news  flashed  out  that 
the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee 
had  reported  favorably  a  provision  for  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  favorable  report  carried  a  proviso 
that  $100r000  be  made  available  from  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia  for  the  construction 
of  the  lock,  making  a  total  of  $500,000. 
Just  what  arrangements  are  in  sight  for 
the  provision  of  the  $100,000  was  not  re- 
vealed in  the  news  dispatches,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  raised  without  diffi- 
culty. 

Friends  of  the  proposition,  besides  North 
Carolinians  and  Virginians,  including  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America,  the 
American      Game      Protective    Association, 


are  encouraged  greatly  over  the  action  of 
the  committee. 

Conditions  in  the  effected  districts  have 
grown  constantly  worse  during  the  last 
several  years  until  virtually  all  of  the 
fresh  water  vegetation  which  brought  my- 
riads of  migratory  wildfowl  to  the  region 
for  winter  has  been  destroyed.  The  same 
pathetic  condition  in  regard  to  the  black 
bass  is  obvious. 

Last  winter  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
worst  from  the  standpoint  of  migration  of 
waterfowl  ever  experienced  on  Currituck 
Sound,  while  it  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearing  before  the  committee  that  the  an- 
nual catch  of  bass  had  dropped  from  2,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1900  to  300,0000  in  1927. 

With  injurious  waters  retarded,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  natural  vegetation 
will  begin  restoration  immediately  and  that 
former  conditions  will  return. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  replacement  of  the  lock;  they 
have  prepared  briefs;  appeared  before  the 
U.  S.  engineers  and  the  committee;  and 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  throughout 
the  fight. 


Although  he  attended  school  only  a  few  years,  N.  N.  Rogers,  of  Shooting  Creek, 
Clay  County,  is  widely  known  as  a  practical  geologist.  Mr.  Roger's  judgment  in  the 
identification  of  minerals  is  respected  by  the  most  highly  educated  geologists.  This  is  a 
view  of  his  "laboratory"  where  he  has  identified  thousands  of  specimens. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SENDS 

4  GEOLOGISTS  TO  MEET 


Three  State  Geologists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, present  and  past,  were  included 
on  the  program  of  the  Society  of  Economic 
Geologists  meeting  at  Charlottesville,  Va., 
April  24-25. 

State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  delivered  a 
paper  on  "Gold  Ores  of  North  Carolina," 
a  subject  with  which  he  is  intimately  fa- 
miliar as  a  result  of  a  large  amount  of 
study  and  investigations.  He  has  en- 
couraged consistently  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  prospecting  of  fields  that 
showed  indications  of  commrecial  deposits 
of  the  precious  metal,  some  of  which  he  be- 
lieves with  modern  methods  may  be  work- 
ed at  a  profit. 

Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt  and  Dr.  Jasper 
L.  Stuckey,  both  former  State  geologists, 
presented  discussions  of  "Salt  in  the  Tri- 
assic  of  North  Carolina."  Harry  T.  Davis, 
curator  of  geology  at  the  State  Museum, 
also  took  part  in  the  deliberations. 

Dr.  Stuckey  delivered  a  paper  on  "Cyan- 
ite  Deposits  of  North  Carolina,"  a  subject 
in  which  the  mineral  and  scientific  world 
has  recently  become  deeply  interested, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  of  huge 
deposits  of  the  mineral  in  North  Carolina. 


STUDENTS  OF  UNIVERSITY 
USE  FLOW  OF  GOODS  DATA 


Use  is  being  made  of  material  gathered 
in  the  survey  of  flow  of  goods  into  North 
Carolina  recently  completed  by  Park 
Mathewson,  of  the  Division  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  of  this  Department,  by  stu- 
dents of  the  university  of  North  Carolina, 
according  to  word  received  from  Francis  F. 
Bradshaw,  dean  of  students. 

"I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the 
next  step  in  general  propaganda  for  the 
economic  progress  of  the  State,  following 
on  the  heels  of  Governor  Gardner's  'Live- 
at-Home  program,"  said  Dean  Bradshaw, 
"should  be  an  effort  to  work  into  the  mental 
habits  of  the  average  citizen  of  this  State 
more  of  a  tendency  to  save  money  and  to 
make  something  for  sale,  because  inevitably 
under  the  conditions  of  the  world  in  which 


we  live  prosperity  goes  to  the  industrialized 
state  which  has  diversified  industry. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  need  diversified  in- 
dustries as  much  as  we  need  diversified 
agriculture,  if  not  more;  because  after  all 
the  only  thing  agriculture  can  hope  to  do 
for  use  is  to  provide  a  comfortable  living, 
but  it  cannot  give  us  any  real  wealth  or 
power  or  freedom  of  action." 

The  purpose  of  the  flow  of  goods  survey 
is  to  point  out  opportunities  for  diversifica- 
tion of  industries  by  showing  materials  used 
in  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
State  that  are  purchased  elsewhere,  many 
of  which  might  be  produced  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Tabulated  figures  from  the  survey 
were  given  in  the  April  issue  of  CON- 
SERVATION AND  INDUSTRY. 


ROADSIDE  BEAUTY  TO  BE 

PROTECTED  BY  PATROL 


With  word  having  gone  out  from  Capt. 
Chas.  A.  Farmer,  of  the  State  Highway 
Patrol,  that  his  force  will  enforce  the  State 
law  which  protects  trees,  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ers along  the  roadsides,  North  Carolinians 
may  expect  to  see  the  natural  beauty  of 
these  lanes  of  travel  preserved  for  the  en- 
joyment of  all  the  people. 

This  law  provides  that  any  person,  who 
within  100  yards  of  any  State  highway  or 
public  road,  wilfully  damages  or  injures 
any  tree,  wood,  underwood,  timber,  garden, 
crops,  vegetables,  plants,  lands,  springs, 
or  any  other  matter  or  thing  or  who  breaks, 
cuts,  injures,  or  removes  any  tree  plant,  or 
flower  within  such  limits  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  conviction  shall 
be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  $50  or  imprison- 
ment not  to  exceed  thirty  days. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  crystal- 
ized  lately  for  the  enforcement  of  this  law, 
and  organizations,  particularly  the  Wal- 
tonian  Council  of  North  Carolina  through 
the  chairman  of  its  publicity  committee, 
Burton  H.  Smith,  of  Charlotte,  have  repeat- 
edly called  the  existence  of  the  statute  to 
the  attention  of  the  people,  at  the  same 
time  warning  against  infractions. 

People  of  the  State  appreciate  today 
more  than  ever  before  the  great  value  of 
natural  scenery  and  the  public  is  concerned 
in  preserving  the   beauty  of  its  roadsides. 
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NORTHAMPTON  FARMER 

KILL  FIRST  DUCK  HAWK 


A  duck  hawk,  the  first  specimen  of  its 
kind  ever  reported  to  have  been  taken  in 
North  Carolina,  was  killed  by  Roger  M. 
Lassiter,  of  near  Rich  Square,  this  spring. 

The  head  of  the  hawk  was  sent  by  County 
Game  and  Fish  Warden  J.  H.  Ramsay,  of 
Northampton,  to  H.  H.  Brimley,  director  of 
the  State  Museum,  for  identification. 

Mr.  Brimley  replied  that  he  was  not  sur- 
prised in  the  inability  of  Mr.  Ramsay  to 
identify  the  hawk  head  since  it  came  from 
what  is  probably  the  rarest  species  of  hawk 
that  has  been  recorded  as  occurring  in  the 
State.  The  Museum  director  found  it  to  be 
the  head  of  a  full-plumed  duck  hawk  (falco 
anatum). 

At  the  time  the  book,  "Birds  of  North 
Carolina,''  was  published  in  1919,  Mr.  Brim- 
ley asserted,  this  species  had  been  seen  and 
identified  by  only  two  observers,  both  being 
in  the  mountain  section  of  the  State.  To 
his  knowledge  no  specimen  of  this  hawk 
has  ever  been  taken  previously  in  the  State. 

The  condition  of  the  head  made  it  impos- 
sible to  preserve  it  any  way  except  in  alco- 
hol, and  this  disposal  was  made  of  it  at  the 
State  Museum. 

Warden  Ramsay  asserted  that  the  hawk 
was  killed  after  it  had  destroyed  a  num- 
ber of  chickens  belonging  to  Mr.  Lassiter, 
who  declared  that  he  had  seen  three  others 
of  the  same  species. 


MICA  PRODUCERS  ARE 

HOPEFUL  OVER  TARIFF 


The  proposed  tariff  schedule  on  mica 
which  is  looked  forward  to  by  producers  as 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  present  session 
off  Congress  will  stimulate  the  North  Caro- 
lina industry,  according  to  views  expressed 
to  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  by  pro- 
ducers on  a  trip  through  the  western  part 
of  the  State. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  anticipation,  the 
State  Geologist  has  observed  an  increased 
interest  in  mica  that  he  believed  will  be 
translated  into  greater  wealth  for  the  State 
within  a  comparatively  short  time. 

State  Geologist  Bryson  was  told  by  large 


mica  producers  that  the  anticipated  pro- 
duction will  be  not  sufficient  to  give  com- 
plete protection  from  mica  produced  in  In- 
dia and  other  countries  by  extremely  cheap 
labor,  but  that  the  situation  will  be  helped 
materially  and  production  should  be  speeded 
considerably. 

A  new  mica  property  in  Jackson  County 
has  been  reported  as  having  been  taken 
over  by  a  Philadelphia  concern  which  i) 
said  to  be  preparing  to  spend  $100,000  oj 
development. 

Observation  in  the  feldspar  producing 
centers  by  the  State  Geologist  indicate  that 
the  market  is  picking  up  this  spring  after 
having  been  through  a  depressed  condition 
through  the  winter.  Demand  which  has  been 
slack  through  a  period  of  several  months  is 
said  to  be  on  the  upgrade  with  prospects 
for  a  gradual  revival  in  the  trade. 


ASHEVILLE  IS  REARING 

FISH  ON  PUBLIC  SQUARE 


Asheville  is  setting  an  example  to  other 
cities  of  the  State  in  fish  cultural  and  re- 
stocking work  by  turning  municipal  pools 
and  downtown  ornamental  fountains  into 
nurseries  in  which  fry  are  reared  to  finger- 
lings  for  distribution  to  suitable  waters. 

From  J.  Q.  Gilkey,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  comes 
word  that  the  city  of  Asheville  this  year 
will  raise  approximately  40,000  fingerlings 
in  the  pools  in  Montford  and  Aston  parks 
and  on  Pack  Square.  The  fry  were  obtained 
from  the  "Pete"  Murphy  hatchery  at  Mar- 
ion. 

Last  year,  thousands  of  fingerlings  were 
raised  by  the  city  and  the  number  is  be- 
ing increased  this  season.  Rearing  of  these 
fish  in  public  places  has  a  tremendous  ed- 
ucational value  since  they  are  viewed  by 
thousands  of  persons,  in  addition  to  the 
practical  service  of  helping  to  create  bet- 
ter fishing  facilities. 

Being  a  tourist  center,  Western  North 
Carolina  has  quickly  realized  the  direct 
financial  returns  derived  from  inviting  fa- 
cilities for  sport  as  well  as  adding  more 
pleasure  for  the  berefU  of  its  own  popula- 
tion. 
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INTO  THE  OPEN 


Out  of  the  din,  the  dust  of  the  streets 
Out  of  the  jail  of  the  stifling  heat, 
Out  in  search  of  a  cool  retreat, 
Into  the  open. 


Out  of  the  gray  and  smoky  night, 
Out  of  the  hurry,  and  scurry,  and  fight, 
Out  of  the  mass  that  crowds  you  tight, 
Into  the  open. 


Into  the  laughing,  cooling  breeze, 
Into  the  music  of  the  trees, 
Into  the  heart  of  drifting  ease, 
Into  the  open. 


Into  the  soul  of  natural  things, 
Into  the  hills  on  joyous  wings, 
Where  the  sky  and  earth  and  nature  sings, 
Into  the  open. 

— Mary  Arno. 
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INLAND  WATERWAY  IN  CAROLINA 


DREDGE   AT   WORK 


WHY  NORTH   CAORLINA  DESERVES  A 
DEEP-WATER  PORT 

Foreign  trade  movements  through  various  southern  ports  are  as 
follows  and  emphasize  the  need  of  adequate  ports  and  facilities  for 
North  Carolina: 

State                                         Imports  Exports  Total  Com. 

Maryland    4,579,818  1,699,254  6,279,072 

Virginia    596,121  2,319,666  2,915,787 

North    Carolina    267,057  25,966  293,023 

South   Carolina   713,309  193,039  906,348 

Georgia    368,552  1377,138  745,690; 

Florida    828,360  1,643,971  2,472,331 

Alabama    457,000  631,653  1,088,653 

This  tabulation  was  prepared  by  Park  Mathewson,  Statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  to  show  the 
claim  of  this  State  for  30-foot  ports  at  Wilmington  and  Beaufort. 
It  reveals  that  North  Carolina  has  the  smallest  ocean  commerce 
in  the  entire  group  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  leads  all  in  value  of 
both  manufactured  and   agricultural  products. 
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PASSES  AWAY 


The  sudden  death  of  Park  Mathewson 
was  a  blow  to  his  co-workers  in  the  Depart- 
ment and  friends  throughout  the  State  and 
elsewhere.  Materials  credited  to  Mr.  Math- 
ewson in  this  issue  and  prepared  before  his 
death  are  being  allowed  to  stand  as  written. 


NEARBY  MARKETS  OPEN 
FOR  VARIETY  OF  GOODS 
RECENT  SURVEY  SHOWS 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  turn  the  sur- 
vey of  flow  of  goods  conducted  by  "Park 
Mathewson,  statistician  of  this  Depart- 
ment, into  practical  service  by  calling  at- 
tention of  local  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
trade  organizations  of  North  Carolina  to 
the  opportunities  suggested   in  the  survey. 

Recently,  letters  have  been  sent  to  all 
booster  organizations  in  the  State  calling 
attention  to  the  survey.  The  communication 


points  out  to  the  secretaries  that  reports 
from  500  of  the  3,000  larger  manufacturing 
plants  reveal  that  goods  valued  at  $50,- 
000,000  were  brought  into  the  State  for 
their  use. 

The  letter  further  asserts  that  a  com- 
plete report  from  all  the  establishments 
would  likely  show  a  total  of  $200,000,000 
in  goods  brought  into  the  State  by  the 
manufacturing  plants. 

The  census  of  manufactures  for  1927 
shows  that  the  materials,  fuel  and  power 
used  in  manufacturing  processes  in  North 
Carolina  were  valued  $562,819,236.  Taking 
the  figure  of  $200,000,000  of  imported  ma- 
terials, it  is  seen  that  approximately  one- 
third  the  combined  value  of  materials,  fuel, 
and  power  consists  of  materials  purchased 
in  other  States.  Although  separate  records 
of  the  value  of  materials  are  not  available, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  percent  of  the  raw 
materials  used  by  industries  of  North  Car- 
olina comes  from  outside  the  State. 

The  Department  communication  to  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  suggests  that  a 
special  study  be  made  of  each  field  to  de- 
termine what  might  best  and  most  profit- 
ably be  produced  of  each  of  the  materials 
needed  by  North  Carolina  industries. 

"How  much  of  this  material  can  North 
Carolina  produce,"  ask  the  letters?  "How 
much  can  your  town  produce.  That's  what 
we  want  to  know  and  what  you  want  to 
know." 

"Remember  it's  not  the  business  we 
would  like  to  get;  it's  what  we  can  get 
profitably  to  all  concerned  that  will  count 
in  the  long  run.  If  you  have  something 
concrete  to  offer,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  this  great  local 
market." 

The  communication  carried  with  it  a 
copy  of  the  survey  showing  the  amounts 
of  each  material  shipped  into  the  State. 
Other  things  being  equal,  it  is  evident  that 
nearby  sources  could  furnish  industries 
with  materials  as  economically  as  many 
can  be  shipped  from  distances.  These 
figures  give  a  most  interesting  basis  for 
contemplation  and  study. 
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PARK  MATHEWSON 

Wednesday  night,  June  4,  Park 
Mathewson,  Assistant  Director  and 
Statistician    of    the    Department  of 


Conservation  and  Development,  pass- 
ed away  in  his  sleep  at  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  while  attending  the  national 
meeting  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Mathewson  takes 
one  of  the  most  faithful  servants  of 
the  State  and  one  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous champions  for  her  development. 

During  three  years  of  service  with 
the  Department,  Mr.  Mathewson  at- 
tacked his  duties  with  an  energy  and 
enthusiasm  that  impressed  all  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  used  his  capacity  for  gathering 
and  presenting  figures  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  usually  uninterest- 
ing statistics  became  imbued  with  his 
own  personality. 

Mr.  Mathewson's  work  introduced 
a  new  feature  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity in  the  State  and  probably  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  his  field  and  conclusively 
demonstrated  the  value  of  applying 
scientific  study  of  resources  to  guide 
and  stimulate  future  development. 

The  survey  of  natural  resources 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Mathewson  and  published  under  the 
title  of  "North  Carolina  Resources 
and  Industries"  is  probably  his  out- 
standing product.  This  survey  is  used 
as  a  reference  by  trade  organiza- 
tions, governmental  agencies,  public 
schools,  and  colleges.  It  offers  the 
most  complete  index  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  State  that  has  ever 
been  assembled,  and  will  remain  as 
memorial  to  his  labors. 

Numerous  other  publications  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mathewson.  He  was 
a  frequent  contributor  to  trade  and 
financial  journals  and  was  well 
known  among  these  circles,  especial- 
ly in  New  York  City,  of  which  he 
was  a  native.  His  coming  to  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  was  a  case  of  a 
place  searching  for  the  man.  He  was 
selected  after  a  thorough  search  of 
the  country  and  on  recommendation 
of  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce  and  others. 

Although  he  came  to  the  State  as  a 
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stranger,  the  force  of  his  personality 
quickly  became  felt,  and  he  leaves  a 
circle  of  friends  throughout  the 
State. 

His  greatest  civic  interest  was  cen- 
tered in  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  or- 
ganization, a  past  president,  and  held 
the  office  of  vice-president  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  work  with  the 
State  Society  gained  him  national 
recognition  in  the  organization  and 
resulted  in  his  election  as  national 
vice-president  general  on  the  night 
of  his  death. 


STATE  LAKES  PRESENT 
WIDE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR 
RECREATION   OF   PUBLIC 


State-owned  lakes  of  North  Carolina  off- 
er great  possibilities  for  profitable  invest- 
ment in  the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  the 
people,  but  as  yet  little  has  been  done  to 
develop  these  areas  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Although  the  State  owns  natural  lake 
areas  amounting  to  more  than  25,214  acres, 
investigations  so  far  have  failed  to  reveal 
that  any  of  the  surrounding  lands  have 
been  retained  by  the  State  for  the  assur- 
ance of  the  full  benefits  of  these  great 
bodies   of  water  to   the   people. 

The  following  are  classed  as  State-own- 
ed lakes  with  the  areas  of  each:  Phelps 
Lake,  Washington  and  Tyrell  Counties, 
16,000  acres;  Lake  Waccamaw,  Columbus 
County,  6,000  acres;  White  Lake,  Bladen 
County,  1,065  acres;  Black  Lake,  Bladen 
County,  1,600  acres;  Jones  Lake,  Bladen 
County,  227  acres;  and  Salters  Lake,  Blad- 
en County,  322  acres.  In  addition  Pungo 
and  Alligator  Lakes,  Washington  and  Hyde 
Counties,  are  probably  the  property  of  the 
State  but  their  status  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  determined.  Lake  Singletary, 
Bladen  County,  also  is  the  property  of  the 
State,  but  the  areas  of  these  bodies  of 
water  are  not  available. 

These  lakes  were  reserved  for  the  pub- 
lic out  of  the  original  public  domain  most 
of  which  has  been  sold.     Compartively  re- 


cent legislation  prevents  the  sale  of  alien- 
ation of  any  State-owned  lake  having  an 
area  of  more  than  50  acres. 

Of  the  several  lakes,  only  Waccamaw  and 
White  have  been  developed  to  any  extent 
as  public  recreation  grounds.  White  Lake 
is  known  as  the  most  popular  inland  bath- 
ing place  in  the  State  and  is  probably  fol- 
lowed by  Waccamaw. 

Regulations  have  been  established  on 
some  of  the  lakes,  particularly  White  and 
Waccamaw,  to  protect  the  public's  interest, 
although  limited  funds  have  prevented  the 
placing  of  all  under  complete  administra- 
tion. Present  regulations  include  coopera- 
tion with  health  authorities  in  keeping  the 
water  free  from  pollution.  The  regulations 
place  boats  using  the  lakes  under  license; 
fish  are  protected  by  regulation;  and  all 
State-owned  lakes  have  been  established 
as  game  sanctuaries. 

Speaking  recently  on  State  lakes,  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  described  the  need 
of  land  around  the  lakes,  particularly  the 
group  in  Bladen  County.  He  said:  "All  of 
these  Bladen  lakes  are  surrounded  by 
swamp  or  sandhill  land  which  was  form- 
erly covered  with  forest  growth,  but  has 
been  now  severely  cut-over  and  burned  so 
that  there  is  little  merchantable  timber 
upon  it  and  a  poor  promise  for  the  future. 

"Much  of  the  surrounding  land  would 
have  to  be  artificially  planted  in  order  to 
bring  it  back  to  productive  forest  growth 
While  all  of  this  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  it  is  hoped  that  before  very 
long  the  State  may  be  able  to  purchase 
sufficient  land  on  the  borders  of  each  lake 
to  secure  suitable  camping  sites  and  re- 
creation grounds  for  those  who  visit  the 
lakes. 

"Administration  of  these  splendid  water 
areas  is  difficult  and  the  difficulties  will 
increase  unless  some  land  areas  can  be 
acquired  and  set  apart  for  the  full  use  of 
the  public  in  connection  with  the  recrea- 
tional advantages  of  the  land  and  the  shore. 
This  establishment  of  State  Parks  in  con- 
nection with  the  State  lakes  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  pressing  projects  of 
the  Department  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
next  General  Assembly  will  provide  suf- 
ficient funds  at  least  to  make  a  start  on 
this  work." 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


You  have  probably  heard  of  the  Forestry 
Association  which  has  been  organized  in 
Wilkes  County.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  is 
the  first  effort  to  be  made  by  private  cit- 
izens on  their  own  initiative  to  organize  a 
Forestry  Association,  and  for  this  reason, 
the  information  should  make  an  interesting 
item. 

The  association  was  organized  in  March 
1930  and  at  present  has  a  membership  of 
50.  This  membership  is  being  constantly 
increased  and  includes  some  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Wilkes  County.  The 
organization  is  due  entirely  to  interest  in 
forestry  by  private  citizens  of  Wilkes 
County  and  no  State  or  Federal  forestry 
officials  exerted  any  influence  to  have  the 
organization  formed. 

The  Association  is  striving  to  get  forest- 
ry information  to  the  public.  It  is  inter- 
ested in  County,  and  State  Forests  and 
State  Parks.  It  is  especially  interested  in 
town  and  county  forests,  advocating  the 
use  of  lands  reverting  to  the  county  as 
Count;-  Forests.  Officers  of  the  association 
arc  T.  B.  Finley,  president;  C.  C.  Gambill, 
A.  B.  Johnson,  and  C.  E.  Jenkins,  vice- 
presidents;  and  H.  C.  Landon,  secretary. 
Board  of  directors:  Hartley  Hunt,  T.  S. 
Bryson,  John  Alexander,  Elihu  Blevins, 
Genio  Cardwell,  J.  D.  Moore,  and  A.  R. 
Miller.  Executive  committee:  R.  G.  Finley, 
J.  B.  McCoy,  A.  G.  Hendren,  W.  J.  Bason, 
E.  G.  Finley,  and  Hoarce  Sisk;  and  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  T.  B.  Finley,  C.  C.  Gambill,  A.  B.  John- 
ston, C.  E.  Jenkins,  and  H.  G,  Landon.  W. 
L.  Nothstein,  District  Forester,   Lenoir. 


Wood  duck,  which  have  been  under  the 
protection  of  an  all-year  Federal  and  State 
closed  season,  are  reported  to  be  increasing 
substantially  in  numbers.  The  existence 
of  more  of  these  birds  than  has  been  noted 
for  many  years  in  North  Carolina  is  re- 
ported by  W.  L.  Birsch,  U.  S.  Game  Pro- 
tector, New  Bern,  and  M.  L.  Haynes,  who 
is   making  a   preliminary  survey   of  game, 


fish  and  forestry  for  the  Department  of 
Conservation    and    Development. 

These  observers  report  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  beautiful  birds  is 
found  especially  in  the  counties  of  Craven, 
Jones,  Beaufort,  Lenoir,  and  Pitt.  Mr. 
Birsch  says  that  he  believes  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  at  least  four  fold  in  wood 
duck  in  these  counties  during  the  last  year 
or  so  and  that  new  broods  have  hatched 
earlier  this  year  than  usual. 

Mr.  Haynes  has  made  records  of  wood 
duck  in  many  of  the  number  of  the  coun- 
ties visited  recently,  especially  has  he 
found  them  to  exist  in  most  of  the  coun- 
ties where  there  are  large  bodies  of  fresh 
water. 

The  wood  duck  is  believed  by  many  lov- 
ers of  nature  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  ducks.  This  duck  is  a  year-around  in- 
habitant of  the  State.  All  hunters  should 
be  able  to  identify  this  bird  so  that  they 
may  assist  in  its  protection. 


C.  H.  Haskett,  of  Edenton,  has  qualified 
through  civil  service  for  a  position  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  apprentice  fish 
culturist  at  the  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  station. 
Mr.  Haskett  was  formerly  with  the  N.  C. 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, having  served  for  16  months  at  the 
"Pete"  Murphy  hatchery,   at   Marion. 


The  U.  S.  Fish  Hatchery  at  Edenton  has 
had  the  best  season  in  the  propagation  of 
large-mouth  bass  in  its  history,  said  W.  C. 
Bunch,  fish  culturist,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Raleigh   recently. 

Total  distribution  of  bass  from  the 
hatchery  this  year  has  reached  approx- 
imately 260,000,  a  great  majority  of  which 
were  distributed  in  North  Carolina  waters. 
Although  the  regular  spring  distribution 
of  this  type  of  fish  was  virtually  over  by 
June  1,  Mr.  Bunch  said  that  several  thous- 
and more  will  probably  be  obtained  when 
the  brood  ponds  are  lowered  this  fall. 

Because  of  the  large  output,  the  station 
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has  been  able  to  fill  many  old  applications 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation   and    Development. 


Up  to  this  time,  hunters  of  North  Caro- 
lina have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  test 
the  game  qualities  of  the  ring-neck  pheas- 
ant which  is  being  introduced  in  the 
State.  Something  of  this  quality  is  shown 
in  an  account  of  a  fight  between  a  ring- 
neck  cock  and  a  rattlesnake  in  the  "open 
grounds"  of  Carteret  County,  according  to 
a  report  by  Fred  Mosher.  An  account  of 
this  battle  says: 

"Mr.  Mosher  was  going  along  the  road 
and  heard  a  loud  fracas  in  the  bushes 
nearby.  He  stopped  and  investigated,  be- 
cause it  sounded  frightful.  The  scene  that 
met  his  eyes  would  have  made  a  wonder- 
ful movie  of  the  wilds.  One  of  the  Chinese 
pheasants  which  were  imported  into  this 
section  about  two  years  ago,  was  attack- 
ing the  rattler  with  surprising  vigor  and 
courage.  The  cock  would  dive  in,  take  a 
peck  at  the  snake,  and  then  dart  to  one 
side.  This  he  repeated  time  and  again. 
The  serpent  when  killed  by  Mr.  Mosher  had 
feathers  in  its  mouth,  showing  that  the 
pheasant  had  been  bitten.  At  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  man,  the  cock  made  a  hasty 
retreat." 


IZAAK  WALTON  LEAUGE 
REPORTS  RAPID  GROWTH 
IN  MEETING  AT  RALEIGH 

Fifty-six  chapters  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  were  reported  in  North  Carolina 
at  the  State  meeting  of  the  Waltonian 
Council  held  in  Raleigh  on  May  20,  with  a 
total   membership    of   approximately    1,800. 

H.  R.  Marshall,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Council,  reported  that  other  chapters 
in  process  of  organization  or  having  tem- 
porary officers  would  bring  the  total  to  68. 

One  of  the  most  important  moves  taken 
at  the  meeting  was  the  selection  of  a  leg- 
islative committed  by  R.  G.  Finley,  presi- 
dent, composed  of  the  following  members: 
Jas.  F.  Hoge,  Greensboro,  chairman;  B.  H. 
Thomas,  Rocky  Mount;  J.  R.  Weatherspoon, 
Raleigh;  George  Moore,  Mooresville;  and 
0.  M.  Litaker,  Charlotte.    The  chairman  of 


Landing  a  real  prize.  This  angler  is 
just  emerging  victor  after  a  fight  with  a 
large  black  bass.  On  June  10,  this  form 
of  sport  will  again  be  in  season  in  the 
State. 

the  committee  was  authorized  to  add  two 
members  to  the  committee  to  obtain  a 
well  distributed  geographical  representa- 
tion. 

The  Council  took  under  advisement  a 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a  publi- 
cation to  serve  as  the  official  organ  of  the 
organization  in  the  state.  A  proposition 
submitted  by  Burton  H.  Smith,  Charlotte, 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee,  for 
the  publisher  of  a  similar  monthly  in  an- 
other state,  was  deferred  for  further  in- 
vestigation. 

Brief  talks  on  the  conservation  program 
of  North  Carolina  were  made  by  Col. 
J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development;  J. 
S.  Hargett,  assistant  director;  J.  S.  Holm- 
es, State  Forester;  C.  H.  England,  State 
Game  Warden;  and  M.  W.  Haynes,  special 
agent  for  the  State  game  survey. 

The  Council  received  a  special  invitation 
to  hold  the  next  meeting  in  Wilmington 
from  J.  E.  L.  Wade,  of  that  city,  but  a 
final  decision  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee  which  will  announce 
the  exact  time  and  place  later. 
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UTILITY  CONSOLIDATION 
CONTINUES   AS   A   TREND 
IN  STATE  AND  COUNTRY 

Consolidation  of  public  utility  properties 
which  has  been  the  trend  over  a  period  of 
years  continued  throughout  the  country  in 
1929  with  North  Carolina  sharing  in  the 
general  movement. 

"For  some  years  the  light  and  power  in- 
dustry occupied  itself  with  the  development 
of  two  major  economic  principles,"  says  the 
Electrical  World,  "One  was  the  formation  of 
a  holding  company  that  would  own  prop- 
erties in  different  territories  so  as  to  get 
diversity  and  stability.  The  second  was  to 
develop  comparatively  large  properties  in 
each  area  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  eco- 
nomic possibilities  of  supplying  a  diversi- 
fied load  area  by  means  of  hydro  and  steam 
stations  of  sufficient  size  to  be  economical. 
During  1929,  these  two  trends   continued." 

The  publication  lists  the  following  small- 
er companies  as  having  been  acquired  by 
larger  interests:  the  Haywood  Electric 
Power  Co.  by  the  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Co.;  A.  W.  Whitehurst,  power  site,  etc., 
French  Broad  River  by  the  East  Coast 
Utilities,  Chicago;  the  Blowing  Rock  Light 
&  Power  Co.,  and  the  Northwest  Carolina 
Utilities  by  the  Empire  Public  Service 
Corp.;  Almond  Light  &  Power  Co.,  by  Ives 
&  Davidson,  New  York;  transmission  line 
from  Elkins  to  Roaring  Gap,  Franklin 
Municipal  hydro-electric  plant,  privately 
owned  development  at  Lake  Tahoma,  Ma- 
rion Light  &  Power  Co.,  and  privately 
owned  plant  on  Watauga  River  by  the 
Jupollo  Public  Service;  Roaring  Gap  Power 
System  by  the  Northwest  Carolina  Utilities 
Co.;  Tide  Water  Power  Co.,  by  Seaboard 
Public  Service  Co. 

Alexis  Electric  Distr.  Sys.,  Brevard 
Light  &  Power  Co.,  Cascade  Power  Co. 
Distr.  lines,  Catawba  Elec.  Distr.  Sys., 
Claremont-Municipal  Electric  Distr.  Sys., 
Gaston  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Goodsonville 
Elec.  Distr.  Sys.,  Mocksville  Light  &  Power 
plant,  Mooresville  Municipal  Elec.  Distr. 
Sys.,  Pilot  Mountain  Munic.  Hydro-Elec. 
plant,  Saw  Ltg.  &  Improvement  Co.,  Stan- 
ley Electric  Distr.     Sys.,     Tryon     Electric 


Serv.  Co.,  and  Valdese  Distr.  Sys.  by  the 
Southern  Public  Utilities  Co.;  Carolina- 
Tennessee  Power  Co.,  and  Hayesville  Elec. 
Co.,   by  the    Southern   States    Power   Co. 

Continuing,  the  Electric  World  says: 
"During  the  past  few  years  each  local 
property  has  enlarged  its  scope  of  service 
by  buying  adjacent  small  properties  or  by 
extending  its  transmission  system  to  out- 
lying towns.  This  trend  continued  in  1929 
and  is  noticeable  in  the  West  and  in  the 
South.  But  the  peak  of  this  movement  has 
passed  and  possibilities  for  local  expan- 
sion are  rather  limited." 


DIRECTOR  THINKS  THAT 
RENEWABLE    RESOURCES 
CAN  ADD  GREAT  WEALTH 


Reducing  estimates  formulated  by  studies 
of  the  situation  to  tangible  figures,  Col.  J. 
W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  in  a  re- 
cent address  expressed  a  belief  that  proper 
protection  for  game,  fish,  and  forests  will 
add  wealth  amounting  to  at  least  $130,000,- 
000  annually  to  North  Carolina  above  the 
present  annual  income. 

Potentialities  of  increased  annual  income 
in  the  State  as  a  result  of  conservation, 
according  to  the  Director  are  as  follows: 
game,  $5,000,000;  fur-bearing  animals,  $10,- 
000,000;  commercial  fish,  $20,000,000;  in- 
land fish,  $15,000,000;  and  wood  products, 
$80,000,000. 

The  Director  was  making  practical  ap- 
plication to  theories  grounded  on  sound 
principles,  and  the  total  has  possibilities  of 
exceeding  what  may  seem  to  be  optimistic 
estimates. 

These  figures  should  have  a  special  ap- 
peal to  those  who  would  view  the  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  They  do  not  take  into 
consideration  other  vast  benefits  which  can- 
not be  measured  with  a  financial  yardstick. 
Improved  health,  social  conditions,  and 
happiness  of  the  people  are  less  tangible, 
but  are  of  more  significance  than  immediate 
financial  returns. 

When  all  accrements  are  placed  together, 
an  irrefutable  argument  for  conservation 
is  presented. 
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CARTERET  GAME  REFUGE 

SEARED  BY  FOREST  FIRE 


A  blackened,  charred  waste  extends  over 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Carteret  Coun- 
ty Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League. 

Some  20,000  acres  of  land  prized  as  one 
of  the  best  game  centers  in  the  State  are 
devoid  of  wild  life  and  terrified  birds  and 
animals  have  either  perished  in  flames  or 
have  been  driven   to   seek   new   homes. 

This  is  the  toll  paid  for  a  forest  fire  that 
laid  waste  about  two-thirds  of  the  "open 
ground"  preserve  of  the  sportsman's 
league.  Not  content  with  the  despoliation 
of  this  area,  the  fire  monster  continued 
its  destruction  by  sweeping  into  some  of 
the    best    timberlands    in    Carteret    County. 

The  fire  burned  at  intervals  over  a  period 
of  some  three  weeks,  at  times  appearing  to 
have  spent  its  force  but  later  fanned  into 
flames  and  bursting  out  again  on  its  path  of 
destruction.  Two-thirds  of  the  prized  refuge 
area  of  approximately  30,000  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  "Red  Demon,"  according  to  es- 
timates of  Dr.  Ben  F.  Royall,  president  of 
the    league. 


According  to  reports  from  the  fire,  the 
total  area  covered  was  placed  as  high  as 
75,000  acres,  including  much  merchantable 
timber  and  a  considerable  part  of  "open 
grounds"  by  which  the  unforested  area  of 
that  section  is  known.  The  refuge  lands 
under  the  direction  of  the  Carteret  league 
is  owned  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Carteret  County  does  not  cooperate  with 
the  State  in  forest  fire  protection,  and, 
therefore,  there  was  no  organized  effort 
to  control  the  flames.  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes  called  Troy  Arnold,  Craven  coun- 
ty warden,  and  E.  T.  Belangia,  Croatan 
tower'man,  to  direct  suppression  efforts  and 
after  a  considerable  amount  of  back-firing 
it  was  thought  that  the  fire  was  checked, 
but  later  information  from  Dr.  Royall  re- 
vealed that  it  stubbornly  persisted  in  its 
advance. 


A  girl  met  an  old  flame  and  decided  to 
high  hat  him.  "Sorry,"  she  murmured, 
when  the  hostess  introduced  him  to  her,  "I 
did  not  get  your  name." 

"I  know  you  didn't,"  replied  the  old 
flame,  "but  that  is  not  your  fault.  You 
tried  hard  enough." 


Several  hundred  bantam  hens  do  most  of  the  hatching  at  the  State  Game  Farm. 
This  picture  ivas  taken  during  an  off  season  when  there  were  no  eggs  to  be  hatched. 
The  bantam  hens  are  faithful  and  devoted  mothers  to  the  baby  quail  and  pheasants. 
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DIRECTOR   EMPHASIZES 
NEED  OF  STATE  SYSTEM 
OF  FORESTS  AND  PARKS 


Creation  of  an  adequate  system  of  State 
Parks  and  Forests  was  pictured  to  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  at  Pinehurst  on  May  14  as  one  of 
the  great  social  needs  of  the  State  by  Di- 
rector J.  W.  Harrelson. 

"Within  the  last  decade,"  asserted  Di- 
rector Harrelson,  "there  have  sprung  up 
in  this  nation  a  few  groups  of  people  whose 
objective  is  to  spread  their  own  insidious 
teachings,  and  the  welfare  of  our  country 
is  the  least  of  their  thoughts.  These  bol- 
shevistic, non-producing,  parasitic  agita- 
tors and  peace  disturbing  persons  have 
placed  their  ostensibly  attractive  schemes 
before  every  organization  of  America. 

"To  defeat  these  selfish  enemies  of 
progress  and  human  welfare  does  not  nec- 
essarily require  counter  attacks  on  their 
own  battlefields.  To  influence  people  to 
the  better  things  of  life  does  not  require 
forcing  them  by  law  out  of  deplorable  sit- 
uations but  rather  attracting  them  to  bet- 
ter things. 

"It  is  on  this  point  that  I  would  have 
you  consider  the  value  of  parks,  forests, 
and  landscape  beauty  to  the  people  of  our 
State.  Some  estimate  of  the  powers  of 
beauty  and  Attractive  things  may  be  made 
by  observing  the  admiring  crowds  at  beauty 
spots  in  our  mountains  or  the  thousands  of 
visitors  into  this  very  section  of  North 
Carolina  at  different  times  of  the  year,  or' 
the  throngs  that  crowd  the  art  galleries  of 
the  country,  of  which  there  are  too  few. 
A  few  wonderful  gardens  of  the  southeast 
have  so  influenced  the  people  of  the  State 
until  we  find  people  everywhere  making 
gardens. 

"Young  people-  must  be  entertained.  If 
their  surroundings  are  squalid  the  chances 
are  that  their  thoughts,  conversation  and 
actions  are  not  always  on  a  high  plane. 
In  the  presence  of  beauty  people  resolve 
to  higher  things.  In  squalor,  sordid 
thoughts  hibernate  only  to  break  forth  later 
and  submerge  their  young  victims  into  fail- 
ure and  law  violations.  The  inspirational 
and    social    values    of    landscape    improve- 


ment and  beauty  are  as  closely  bound  to 
the  economic  and  monetary  values  of  these 
assets  as  are  keen  minds  with  high  ideals 
bound   to   strong   bodies." 

Referring  to  State  Parks  and  Forests 
as  agencies  for  supplying  facilities  for  rec- 
reation, the  speaker  declared  that  one  of 
the  major  problems  in  the  State  "is  one  of 
relief  of  factory  and  office  workers  from 
the  monotony  of  the  daily  routine  by  pro- 
viding amusement  during  idle  hours.  The 
workers  themselves  have  an  inherent  de- 
sire for  pleasant  and  harmless  entertain- 
ment during  the  one-third  or  more  of  their 
time  which  is  to  be  spent  at  things  other 
than  work   and  sleep." 

North  Carolina's  failure  to  make  such 
provisions  was  contrasted  with  the  activity 
of  other  States.  Only  about  2,000  acres 
of  sufficient  value  to  be  termed  as  State 
Parks  are  under  public  ownership  at  this 
time  in  comparison  with  New  York's  2,000,- 
000  acres;  Pennsylvania's  more  than  1,500,- 
000;  and  52  supervised  State  Parks  in 
Michigan. 

Such  publicly  owned  areas,  the  speaker 
declared,  can  be  established  without  drain 
on  State  finances.  On  this  subject,  Director 
Harrelson  said: 

"The  entertainment  of  citizens  is  not  the 
only  gain  from  public  parks  and  forests. 
The  timber  returns  from  properly  selected 
State-owned  land  will  pay  the  purchase  and 
maintenance  bills. 

"Preserving  the  forests,  improving  the 
landscape,  beautifying  the  roadsides,  and 
using  North  Carolina's  great  variety  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  grass  for  homesite  im- 
provement are  birthrights  which  we  owe 
to  the  children  now  living  and  yet  to  be 
born.  Who  among  us  will  make  this  pro- 
vision if  not  the  women  and  mothers." 


NEW  "'THREE  R'S" 


The  basis  of  education  has  long  been 
said  to  be  comprehended  under  the  "three 
RV,  reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic.  Paul 
Redington,  Director  of  the  United  States 
Biological  Survey,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  work  of  his  Bureau  is 
comprehended  in  the  same  three  letters 
as  research,  regulation,  and  reserve. 
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DEPARTMENT  LAUNCHES 
STUDY  GAME  CONDITION 
TO  GUIDE  STATE  POLICY 


A  study  of  game  conditions  locallized  in 
a  sufficient  number  of  counties  to  give  a 
cross-section  of  the  entire  State  and  from 
which  it  is  anticipated  that  information 
will  be  acquired  for  the  guidance  of  vari- 
ous features  of  the  State's  game  policy  is 
now  underway. 

Plans  for  the  preliminary  survey  were 
laid  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  and  State 
Game  Warden  C.  H.  England.  Information 
will  also  be  compiled  on  a  limited  number 
of  features  of  the  forestry  and  inland  fish- 
eries of  the  State. 

Field  work  is  being  carried  out  by  M.  W. 
Haynes,  game,  fish  and  forest  warden  of 
Edgecombe  County,  a  long-time  student  of 
game  conditions.  His  operations  will  con- 
sist of  contact  with  the  best-informed  game 
enthusiasts  of  the  counties  and  individual 
designated  for  the  survey. 

A  questionnaire  has  been  prepared  espe- 
cially for  the  study,  the  answers  being  fur- 
nished voluntarily  by  those  most  familiar 
with  conditions  and  interested  in  the  pur- 
poses of  the  State  Game  Law. 

This  study  is  the  second  feature  of  its 
kind  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Department 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  informa- 
tion on  the  game  situation  in  the  State.  The 
first  move  along  this  line  was  the  census 
of  game  bagged  during  the  first  season  of 
operation  of  the  State  Game  Law. 

The  new  study  proposes  to  touch  new 
phases  of  the  game  situation  in  the  State 
and  will  be,  strictly  speaking,  a  prelimin- 
ary survey.  Its  purposes  are  not  only  to  de- 
termine the  abundance  of  game,  but  to  de- 
termine underlying  facts  regarding  either 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  with  a  view  of 
remedying  conditions  that  are  harmful  to 
wild  life. 

It  is  also  believed  that  the  review  of  the 
situation  will  assist  materially  in  forming 
recommendations  that  may  be  submitted  to 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  also  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  study  will  be 
made  in  about  25  or  30  counties  so  chosen 
that  every  geographical  and  physical  char- 


acteristic will  be  covered.  The  limit  of  time 
and  facilities  requires  that  it  be  confined 
to  the  smallest  scope  that  wll  give  a  true 
representation  of  all  conditions. 

According  to  plans  outlined,  this  study 
will  form  a  basis  of  comparisons  and  fun- 
damental facts  that  may  be  used  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  proposed  that  the  studies  be  con- 
tinued and  revised  from  year  to  year,  gov- 
erning the  scope  and  angles  by  the  demands 
for  research.  Ultimate  as  well  as  immediate 
service  are  considered  in  the  undertaking. 


TWENTY-FIRST   FOREST 

TOWER  WILL  BE  BUILT 


A  new  unit  in  the  State  primary  forest 
fire  detection  system  is  planned  in  a  100- 
foot  lookout  tower  to  be  erected  in  the 
western  part  of  Columbus  county  near 
Chadbourn. 

The  exact  location  of  the  structure  has 
not  yet  been  selected,  but  C.  H.  Flory,  As- 
sistant Forester  in  charge  of  fire  control 
states  that  it  will  probably  be  placed  about 
two  miles  east  of  Chadbourn. 

This  tower  will  be  of  steel  construction 
and  will  be  of  the  inside  stairway  type.  It 
will  be  the  twenty-first  tower  in  the  State 
system  which  will  ultimately  include  125 
units,  according  to  the  plan  worked  out  by 
the  Forest  Service. 

Of  the  20  towers  now  in  service,  16  are 
of  steel  construction  3  are  wooden  and  one 
is  of  stone.  Steel  construction,  is  however, 
being  used  generally  at  this  time  in  pref- 
erence to  other  materials. 


POISON  IVY  CURE 

5    per    cent    solution    of    Potassium    Per- 
manganate after  you  have  it. 
Preventive 

5  per  cent  solution  of  ferric  chloride  mix- 
ed in  a  fifty-fifty  solution  of  water.  Wash 
exposed  spots  and  let  dry. 


Boob — "What  are  you  doing  with  an  ap- 
ple on  the  end  of  your  fishing  line?" 

Knutt— "Fishing." 

Boob — "Yes,  but  what's  the  apple  for?" 

Knutt— "Bait." 

Boob — '"Bait!     You  should  have  a  worm." 

Knutt — "Well,  there's  a  worm  inside  the 
apple." 
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PRODUCTION  OF   OYSTER 
SHOWS  LARGE  INCREASE 

DURING  SEASON  1929-30 


Reports  from  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson, 
fisheries  commissioner,  reveal  a  production 
of  472,468  bushels  of  oysters  during  the 
season  of  1929-30  in  North  Carolina,  the 
largest  in  years. 

This  is  an  increase  of  151,970  bushels 
over  the  320,498  bushels  produced  in  1928- 
29  or  more  than  40  percent,  and  substan- 
tially above  the  308,846-bushel  production 
in  1927-28  and  289,363  bushels  in  1926-27. 

Coming  with  a  poor  season  in  other  lines 
of  commercial  fisheries,  the  oyster  produc- 
tion and  market  were  a  boon  to  oystermen 
who  also  received  good  prices  for  the  shell- 
fish. 

An  unusual  situation  for  the  North  Caro- 
lina oystermen  developed  in  the  presence  of 
more  "buy"  boats  in  the  sounds  than  have 
ever  been  found  there  during  any  previous 
season.  This  was  occasioned  by  depletion 
of  natural  oyster  bottoms  in  other  States 
to  the  north. 

These  out-of-State  buyers  created  a  brisk 
demand  for  the  Tar  Heel  oysters  that  gave 
the   producers   a   ready   sale   and   generally 


satisfactory  prices.  Oysters  purchased  by 
these  boats  were  taken  to  shucking  plants 
in  other  States  and  were  marketed  from 
there. 

In  spite  of  the  generally  satisfactory 
oyster  season,  the  increased  production 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  a  great- 
er abundance  of  oysters  in  the  natural  bot- 
toms of  the  State.  It  is  rather  an  indica- 
tion of  more  intensive  dredging  to  meet  a 
greater   demand   for   this  type    of   seafood. 

North  Carolina's  natural  oyster  bottoms 
will  share  the  same  fate  unless  the  re- 
source is  carefully  conserved  through  cull 
laws  and  the  return  of  small  oysters  and 
all  available  shells  to  the  bottoms  that  are 
closely  worked.  Other  States,  to  their  sor- 
row, realize  this  natural  law  but  with  some 
it  has  been  too  late  to  preserve  natural 
bottoms. 

In  other  States  where  the  natural  bot- 
toms have  not  been  carefully  conserved  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
oyster  gardening  to  maintain  the  supply. 
Officials  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  have  for  years  been 
urging  that  this  practice  be  adopted  in 
North  Carolina  in  order  that  the  industry 
may  be  built  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  State. 


A  beauty  spot  in  the   mountains  of  North  Carolina. 
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FOREST  FIRE  SEASON  IS 
WORST  EXPERIENCED  IN 

STATE  SINCE  YEAR  1926 


Rains  in  May  are  believed  brought  to  a 
close  the  spring  forest  fire  season  in  North 
Carolina,  the  worst  experienced  since  that 
of  1926  which  claimed  a  trenmendous  toll 
in  property  loss. 

Assistant  Forester  C.  H.  Flory  recently 
completed  the  compilation  of  figures  show- 
ing the  scope  covered  by  the  fires  and  the 
damage  left  in  their  wake. 

In  the  45  counties  organized  for  fire 
control,  Mr.  Flory  in  compilations  made 
from  the  various  districts,  revealed  that 
2,424  fires  had  been  experienced  during  the 
period  from  January  1  to  May  10.  These 
swept  over  an  area  of  148,191  acres  and 
caused  a  financial  loss  amounting  to  $323,- 
401. 

The  severity  of  the  season  is  shown  by 
an  increase  of  almost  100  percent  over  the 
number  of  fires  in  the  cooperating  coun- 
ties through  the  entire  year  of  1929.  The  re- 
port  for  last  year  showed  a  total  of  only 
1,238  fires  for  the  12  months  as  contrasted 
with  2,424  for  less  than  five  months  of  this 
year. 

Another  indication  of  the  situation  faced 
in  controlling  the  more  frequent  fires  in 
the  face  of  extremely  dry  weather  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  3,303  checks  in  payment  of 
fire-fighters  were  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Conservation  in  one  month — April. 

It  was  necessary  to  spend  more  money  in 
combatting  the  "Red  Demon"  in  April  of 
this  year  than  was  expended  the  whole  of 
the  previous  year.  The  amount  of  fire-fight- 
ing checks  in  April  was  $12,453  as  against 
only  $12,160  for  the  12  months  of  1929.  It 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  more  than  5,000 
men  were  on  the  firing  line  to  check  forest 
flames  in  North  Carolina  during  April  since 
many  checks  represented  pay  in  small 
amounts  to  several  individuals,  and  takings 
in  consideration  hundreds  who  volunteered 
their  services  to  combat  a  public  menace. 
Assistant  Forester  Flory  believes  he  is 
conservative  in  estimating  that  fires  cover- 
ed at  least  500,000  acres  in  counties  that 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  the   offer  of 


State  and  Federal  cooperation  for  the  con- 
trol of  fires.  The  total  forest  area  under 
organized  protection  at  this  time  is  ap- 
proximately 9,684,651  acres  or  almost  one- 
half    of    the    forest    lands    of    the    State. 

To  the  thinking  citizen,  the  fact  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  forest  fires  occuring 
in  North  Carolina  are  either  deliberately 
or  carelessly  set  should  be  a  challenge. 
Three  causes  of  fires  stand  out,  uncontroll- 
ed brush  burning,  incendiarism,  and  smok- 
ers. It  is  estimated  that  25  percent  of  the 
fires  originate  from  brush  burning,  25  per- 
cent from  incendiarism,  and  18  pefrcent 
from  careless   smokers. 

Forest  fire  laws  provide  a  penalty  for 
these  causes  of  fires,  and  wardens  at  the 
close  of  the  season  were  doubling  their 
energies  to  check  upon  violations.  The  pub- 
lic service  being  performed  by  these  war- 
dens deserve  the  support  of  every  public- 
spirited  person  to  the  end  that  one  of  the 
greatest  of  natural  resources  can  be  made 
to  serve  the  people  at  its  full  capacity. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  active 
support  be  given  to  the  forest  wardens 
during  the  dry  periods  in  which  the  fires 
hazards  are  greatly  increased.  At  the  close 
of  April,  a  deficiency  in  rainfall  amounting 
to  6.95  inches  had  been  carried  over  from 
last  year  and  the  growing  season  was 
delayed  on  this  account.  Only  con- 
stant vigilance  in  the  handling  of  fires  on 
grass  or  woodlands  can  control  fires  during 
such  a  period.  At  best  wardens  can  only 
check  the  spread  of  flames  in  such  times 
which  they  were  successful  in  doing  in 
the  season  just  ended. 


ORIGIN  OF  STATE  TOAST 


The  State  Librarian  tells  me  that  the 
toast,  "Here's  to  the  land  of  the  longleaf 
pine"  was  written  by  Mrs.  Leonora  Lon- 
terior  Martin,  who,  I  have  been  told,  was 
a  sister  of  Governor  Jarvis  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  toast  was  first  read  at  a  ban- 
quet given  by  the  North  Carolina  Society 
of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  held  at  the 
former  capitol  of  the  Confederacy  on 
May  20,  1904.  It  is  presumed  that  this 
was  approximately  the  date  of  its  compo- 
sition.— State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 
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STATE  AND  AUXILIARY  GAME  REFUGES 

Established  Through  1929 


Leased 

Estab- 

Federal 

Land 

Principal     Species 

Designation 

Land 

Location 

lished 

Area 

Area 
Acres 

Protected 

Wayah    Bald    Refuge 

1927 

10,180 

Macon   County 

Elk,    deer,    bear, 
turkey,   pheasant, 
quail,    possum, 
and  raccoon. 

Mt.    Mitchell    Refuge 

1,927 

22,660 

Yancey-McDowell 
Counties 

Elk,   deer,   bear, 
turkey,    pheasant, 
quail,    possum 
and  raccoon. 

Daniel  Boone   Refuge 

1929 

19,000 

■ 

Avery     and     Cald- 
well Counties 

Deer,   bear,   turkey, 
pheasant,   quail, 
possum    and 
raccoon. 

Brush  Creek  Refuge 

1927 

350 

Mitchell    County 

Deer,    etc. 

Sauratown    Refuge 

1928 

45,000 

Stokes   County 

Deer,    turkey, 
pheasant,    quail, 
possum    and 
raccoon. 

Jeff   Penn   Refuge 

1928 

1,450 

Rockingham    Co. 

Turkey,   pheasant 
and  quail. 

Caswell  County  Refuge 

1930 

8,000 

Caswell   County 

Turkey,    quail, 
fur-bearers. 

Guilford   County    Refuge 

1928 

3,400 

Guilford   County 

Turkey,   pheasant 
and  quail. 

Haw    Creek    Refuge 

1228 

17,000 

Alamance  County 

"         "       "         " 

Deane-Herring   Refuge 

1928 

1,700 

Wilson    County 

"         "       "         " 

Johnston    Co.    Refuge 

1930 

8,000 

Johnston   County 

Deer,    turkey, 
pheasant   &   quail. 

Camp    Refuge 

1929 

9,000 

Gates    County 

"          "       "       " 

Sutton    Refuge 

1928 

3,000 

Lenoir  County 

Turkey,   pheasant 
and  quail. 

Robeson  Co.   Refuge 

1929 

2,000 

Robeson    County 

»'          "            " 

Caledonia  Farm  Refuge 

1929 

9,000 

Halifax  County 

»'          "            " 

Beaver  Dam  Refuge 

1929 

11,000 

Montgomery  and 
Stanly  Counties 

V                "                   " 

>>             >>               »> 

Dan   Ryne   Refuge 

1929 

4,500 

Lincoln  County 

,1           .»             »> 

Cleveland  Co.   Refuge 

1929 

4,000 

Cleveland  County 

V                "                   " 

Moore   Co.    Refuge 

192,9 

2,000 

Moore  County 

»'           "              " 

Polk    County    Refuge 

1929 

9,000 

Polk    County 

''           "              " 

Roaring    Gap    Refuge 

1929 

10,800 

Alleghany,    Surry 
and    Wilkes    Co. 

„ 

Wilkes  County  Refuge 

1929 

12,000 

Wilkes   County 

»'             "               >' 

Fort  Bragg   Refuge 

1929 

16,000 

Cumberland    Co. 

"  deer 

Edgecombe   Co.   E.efuge 

1929 

10,000 

Edgecombe  Co. 

ii         j»            >>      »> 

Mecklenburg  Co.    Refuge 

1929 

1,500 

Mecklenburg   Co. 

"         "            "      " 

Gregory   Refuge 

1922 

2,100 

Granville    Co. 

"         "            "      " 

Grady    Township    Refuge 

1930 

67,840 

3,000 

172,800 
67,840 

Pender   and   New 
Hanover  Counties 

»>         >>           ft       >> 
»>         >»           >j      i» 

Total  acreage 

._240,640 

/ 

NOTE:  This  table  does  not  include  a  number  of  refuges  now  under  process  of 
creation,  but  which  have  not  yet  been  officially  acted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  These,  it  is  estimated,  will  add  approximately  70,000  acres  to 
the  total. 
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<  *  . 


HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SEASON  1929-1930 


Fur 

Non- 

State 

County- 

Total 

Dealers 

County 

Resident 

License 

License 

License 

License 

Receipts 

Receipts 

Alamance 

28 

642 

1716 

$  4,101.25 

$85.00 

Alexander 

0 

115 

387 

746.75 

10.00 

Alleghany- 

1 

41 

260 

420.50 

0 

Anson 

0 

73 

994 

1,234,25 

0 

Ashe 

0 

7 

975 

1,083.00 

40.00 

Avery- 

0 

54 

324 

520.00 

50.00 

Beaufort 

27 

410 

1891 

3,891.00 

165.00 

Hyde 

4 

27 

352 

565.25 

20.00 

Bertie 

13 

266 

1507 

2,564.25 

115.00 

Bladen  _ 

12 

165 

944 

1,692.50 

135.00 

Brunswick 

2 

74 

751 

1,055.50 

10.00 

Buncombe 

3 

944 

2640 

5,602.00 

180.00 

Burke 

0 

139 

813 

1,247.75 

20.00 

Cabarrus 

0 

423 

911 

2,472.25 

0 

Caldwell 

1 

154 

1256 

1,780.50 

40.00 

Camden 

13 

83 

395 

984.00 

10.00 

Carteret 

167 

170 

923 

3,971.75 

0 

Caswell 

13 

82 

624 

1,084.50 

0 

Catawba 

2 

441 

1294 

2,725,00 

20.00 

Chatham 

105 

159 

809 

2,888.75 

10.00 

Chowan 

2 

96 

413 

774.75 

85.00 

Cherokee 

1 

120 

580 

993.75 

10.00 

Clay 

0 

10 

229 

272.00 

0 

Cleveland 

0 

432 

1530 

2,863.75 

0 

Columbus 

43 

188 

1318 

2,605.00 

575.00 

Craven 

86 

521 

1630 

4,713.75 

305.00 

Cumberland 

12 

419 

1074 

2,609.50 

150.00 

Currituck 

69 

25 

366 

1,616.00 

40.00 

Davidson 

40 

434 

1082 

2,995.00 

0 

Davie 

3 

137 

986 

1,468.00 

0 

Duplin 

6 

340 

1368 

2,543.50 

90.00 

Durham 

0 

1182 

893 

4,289.00 

0 

Edgecombe 

9 

722 

1603 

4,101.38 

90.00 

Forsythe 

3 

1986 

1652 

7,849.50 

85.00 

Franklin 

0 

135 

922 

1,381.75 

0 

Gaston 

3 

670 

1326 

3,388.25 

0 

Gates 

26 

69 

622 

1,345.75 

70.00 

Graham 

6 

38 

430 

674.25 

0 

Granville 

16 

91 

561 

1,091.50 

0 

Greene 

0 

128 

752 

1,187.50 

0 

Guilford 

54 

1799 

1442 

7,754.25 

155.00 

Halifax 

21 

454 

1909 

3,749.00 

185.00 

Harnett 

30 

346 

889 

2,448.00 

30.00 

Haywood 

11 

168 

902 

1,651.25 

0 

Henderson 

2 

177 

893 

1,529.75 

10.00 

Hertford 

12 

135 

930 

1,597.00 

70.00 

Hoke 

3 

83 

393 

700.25 

10.00 

Iredell 

1 

372 

1787 

2,968.75 

10.00 

Jackson 

2 

44 

535 

722.50 

0 

Johnston 

0 

286 

2601 

3,532.75 

20.00 

Jones 

4 

108 

586 

1,054.50 

50.00 

Lee 

9 

172 

441 

1,131.50 

0 

Lenoir 

7 

585 

961 

2,935.75 

155.00 

Lincoln 

0 

158 

479 

971.25 

0 

Macon 

0 

46 

716 

946.25 

0 

(Continued  on  Page  Sixteen) 
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R.  G.  RANKIN,  OF  GASTONIA 
TAKES     GOSSETT'S     PLACE 
ON    CONSERVATION   BOARD 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  FISH 
LAWS  SHOWS  MATERIAL 
PROGRESS  DURING  YEAR 


R.  Grady  Rankin,  prominent  textile  mill 
operator  of  Gastonia,  has  been  appointed  by 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment to  succeed  Ben  B.  Gossett,  of  Char- 
lotte, who  asked  to  be  relieved  on  account 
of  the  requirements  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Gossett,  since  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Board,  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  commerce  and  industry,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  Mr.  Rankin  will  take 
his  place  in  this  position. 

The  new  Board  member  is  intimately  fa- 
miliar with  the  industrial  problems  of  the 
State  as  executive  head  of  several  mills  in 
his  home  city.  These  include  the  Hanover 
Thread  mills,  the  Pinkney  mills,  and  the 
Ridge  mills.  He  is  also  deeply  interested  in 
public  affairs  of  the  State,  having  received 
the  nomination  for  the  State  Senate  from 
Gaston  County  on  the  democratic  ticket  at 
the  recent  primary.  He  also  has  various 
other  business  interests  in  the  State. 

For  more,  than  two  years,  Mr.  Gossett 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment's board  at  the  head  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Division  in  which  he  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  outlining  its  activities  and 
helping  to  carry  out  its  program. 

Mr.  Gossett  succeeded  H.  L.  McClaren, 
formerly  of  Charlotte,  who  helped  to  or- 
ganize the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, and  who  had  also  served  more 
than  two  years  in  the  office. 

The  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Gossett, 
which  Mr.  Rankin  will  fill,  extends  to  April 
1,  1933.  On  receiving  word  of  the  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Rankin,  Governor  Gardner  ex- 
pressed pleasure  that  he  would  serve.  The 
Chief  Executive  believes  that  the  new 
Board  member  is  admirably  suited  for  the 
duties  of  the  office. 


Before  the  beginning  of  the  current  fish- 
ing season,  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  resolved 
upon  a  policy  of  a  stricter  enforcement  of 
the  inland  fisheries  laws  of  the  State  as  the 
fundamental  in  its  program  of  seeking  to 
improve  fishing  conditions. 

The  results  are  shown  in  an  incomplete 
report  of  prosecutions  recently  compiled  by 
Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett  in  charge 
of  inland  fisheries.  During  the  six-month 
period  extending  through  June,  a  total  of 
622  convictions  had  been  obtained  by  war- 
dens on  charges  of  violations  of  inland 
fisheries  regulations,  and  $5,800  was  paid 
in  fines  and  court  costs.  Assistant  Director 
Hargett  believes  that  a  complete  report  will 
show  almost  1,000  prosecutions. 

Leading  among  the  charges  of  violations 
was  fishing  without  licenses,  while  those 
charged  with  fishing  by  destructive  meth- 
ods such  as  seining,  nets,  and  baskets,  were 
next  most  numerous. 

The  number  of  cases  against  dynamiters, 
the  most  destructive  and  unexcusable  meth- 
od of  taking  fish,  was  reduced  considerably, 
the  result,  it  is  believed,  of  the  activity  of 
wardens  in  breaking  up  this  practice  and 
the  heavy  penalties  laid  down  by  the  courts 
on  convictions.  Public  sentiment  has  de- 
veloped strongly  against  this  useless  waste 
of  fish  life  and  from  all  indications  the 
number  of  violators  is  growing  fewer. 

More  prosecutions  were  conducted  in 
Craven  than  any  other  county  in  the  State, 
the  number  for  the  six-month  period  being 
129;  Burke  came  second  with  60;  Chatham 
was  third  with  39;  Nash  had  35;  and  other 
counties  that  showed  a  large  number  of 
prosecutions  included  Buncombe,  33;  David- 
son, 22;  Davie  and  Franklin,  19  each;  For- 
syth, 17;  Gaston,  Henderson  and  Columbus, 
14  each;  Cumberland,  13;  and  Duplin,  12. 
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FISH  PONDS 

Fifteen  million  dollars  is  a  large 
sum,  especially  when  distributed 
among  a  group  whose  cash  income 
has  been  curtailed  by  reverses  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  large  as  this 
sum  appears  it  can  be  saved  for  the 
farmers  and  other  citizens  of  North 


Carolina  through  the  development  of 
fish  ponds  and  inland  fisheries. 

After  careful  calculation,  Director 
J.  W.  Harrelson  has  estimated  that 
$15,000,000  in  food  values  can  be 
added  to  the  income  of  the  State 
every  year  through  proper  attention 
to  the  expansion  of  the  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

Aside  from  an  adequate  program 
of  stocking  and  protection  of  the 
natural  waters  of  North  Carolina, 
the  most  important  feature  of  inland 
fisheries  development  is  the  con- 
struction of  artificial  fish  ponds  on 
the  farm. 

Many  farms  of  this  State  have 
areas  of  waste  land  whose  best  use 
would  be  for  conversion  into  fish 
ponds.  At  the  same  time  the  crea- 
tion of  a  pond  would  often  remove 
unsightly  conditions  that  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  land  and  sub- 
stitute a  valuable  asset. 

Combining  sport  of  angling  with 
the  advantage  of  creating  a  new 
source  of  food  makes  the  develop- 
ment of  fish  ponds  especially  attrac- 
tive for  the  farm.  The  trend  along 
this  line  has  been  pronounced  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  there  are  ample  opportun- 
ities to  continue  on  a  large  scale  and 
to  bring  the  pleasure  and  advantages 
of  new  facilities  to  additional  people. 

Demonstrated  success  of  pond  fish 
culture  has  eliminated  doubt  of  the 
practicability  of  such  a  venture. 
The  facilities  are  at  hand  and  land- 
owners would  benefit  themselves  by 
giving  serious  consideration. 


Man:  "I  would  like  to  see  something 
simple  in  a  hat." 

Clerk:  "There's  a  mirror  just  behind 
you." 
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NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
ON  STATE  PARKS  URGES 
LINVILLE  PRESERVATION 


Lack  of  appreciation  of  attractions  that 
are  outstanding  in  their  nature  is  often  a 
failing  of  a  community  or  a  common- 
wealth. Although  some  officials  and  citi- 
zens had  for  years  called  attention  to  the 
value  of  Linville  Falls  and  Gorge  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  the  National  Con- 
ference on  State  Parks,  meeting  at  Lin- 
ville the  third  week  in  June,  caused  a  re- 
awakening of  the  sentiment  for  the  pre- 
servation cf  this  beauty  spot  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  Park. 

A  visit  to  this  area  so  impressed  the  del- 
egates to  the  conference  that  a  resolution 
recommending  the  purchase  of  the  region 
was  immediately  adopted.  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows: 

''Whereas,  after  an  inspection  of  the  Lin- 
ville Falls  and  Gorge  area,  delegates  to  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks  are 
of  the  opinion  that  this  region  is  unsur- 
passed in  scenic  beauty  and  interest  in  all 
Eastern  America,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks  that 
this  area  should  be  secured  and  retained  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  all  time 
as  public  property  and  set  aside  as  a  State 
Park  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  attractions 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the 
State  and   Nation." 

For  those  who  have  not  been  privileged 
to  gaze  on  the  natural  wonders  of  Linville 
Falls  and  Gorge,  a  description  of  the  area 
by  Slate  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  will  give 
some  idea  cf  the  ruggedness  of  the  country 
and  the  reason  for  its  profound  impression 
on  North  Carolina's  distinguished  visitors. 
Mr.  Holmes  describes  the  area  as  follows: 

"Linville  River  rises  on  the  west  side  of 
Grandfather  mountain,  which  is  the  high- 
est peak  in  the  Blue  Ridge  range.  In  its 
I  course  toward  the  Atlantic  it  has  cut 
through  this  range,  thereby  causing  geo- 
graphers to  set  back  the  Blue  Ridge  sev- 
eral miles  in  order  to  retain  the  statement 
that  thi  5  range  divides  the  Atlantic  waters 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  riv- 
er. This  is  the  only   gorge   which  has  been 


cut  through  the  Blue  Ridge  in  North  Caro- 
lina though  several  of  our  streams  have 
cut  through  the  parallel  range  to  the  west. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  Blue  Ridge  be- 
tween Grandfather  mountain  and  Hump- 
back mountain  gets  lost  amongst  the  hills 
and  fields  of  Avery  County. 

'  "The  upper  Linville  valley  is  fairly  level 
and  rolling,  but  from  Linville  Falls  to  the 
mouth  of  Linville  Gorge,  close  to  what  is 
now  Lake  James,  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  it  is  the  roughest  and  most  pictures- 
que stream  in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
The  river,  dashing  through  the  gorge  in 
places  2,000  feet  deep,  falls  in  its  twenty- 
mile  course  to  the  foothills,  2,400  feet. 

"In  this  portion  of  its  course,  the  river 
flows  through  a  deep  gorge  between  Lin- 
ville Mountain  and  Table  Rock  Ridge.  In 
few  places  is  it  more  than  two  miles  be- 
tween the  two  crests  of  the  watershed,  and 
in  many  places  the  gorge  is  more  than  2,000 
feet  deep.  The  descent  of  the  river  is  a 
continuous  series  of  rapids  and  falls,  there 
being  more  than  2,000  feet  of  fall  in  12 
miles." 

Through  action  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  State  Parks,  Linville  Falls  and 
Gorge  receive  national  rceognition.  A  de- 
claration such  as  that  made  in  the  resolu- 
tion comes  from  the  highest  of  authority 
on  natural  attractions  and  beauties.  Doubt- 
less it  will  speed  the  day  when  some  defi- 
nite action  will  be  taken  to  assure  the  pre- 
servation of  one  of  Nature's  greatest  gifts 
to    the    Nation. 


"OUR  GREATEST  RESOURCE" 

"We  have  gaily  exploited  the  finset  na- 
tural forests  in  the  world,"  says  R.  B. 
House,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "News  Letter." 
"One-third  of  our  so-called  farming  land 
ought  to  be  in  public  forests.  But  we  are 
simply  repeating  the  routine  of  industrial- 
ization, learning  little,  doing  little  that  is 
new.  We  have  always  been  a  sort  of  eco- 
nomic province  to  the  dominant  financial 
powers  of  the  North. 

"Of  ail  our  resources,  the  greatest  is 
folks — intelligent  democratic  folks.  It  is  in 
such  a  life  that  I  urge  you  to  invest  your- 
selves as  North  Carolina  scholars." 
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ALMOST  THIRD  MILLION 
FOREST  SEEDLINGS  ARE 
DISTRIBUTED  BY  STATE 


Planting  season  recently  closed  witnessed 
a  distribution  of  308,787  seedlings  from  the 
State  Forest  nursery,  near  Clayton,  the 
largest  number  furnished  during  the  fouf 
years  of  operation  of  the  nursery- 

The  increase  in  output  of  the  nursery 
is  doubly  pleasing  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  seedlings  has 
steadily  progressed  from  the  moderate  be- 
ginning of  30,000  from  the  first  year  of 
distribution.  Counting  the  output  of  308,- 
787  seedlings  last  season,  the  total  distri- 
bution since  the  nursery  was  established 
amounts  to  783,421. 

Much  encouragement  in  the  reforestation 
program  for  the  State  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  many  more  persons  actively  engaged 
in  the  planting  of  forest  seedlings  last 
season  than  ever  before.  Shipments  during 
the  last  season  were  made  to  160  individ- 
uals  and   organizations   while   only   177   en- 


gaged in  this  constructive  work  during  the 
three  previous  years. 

Reforestation  projects  were  carried  out 
last  season  by  58  schools,  bringing  thou- 
sands of  children  in  touch  with  the  need  of 
planting.  Seven  Boy  Scout  organizations 
scattered  through  the  State  also  undertook 
reforestation  projects. 

Provisions  have  been  made  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  nursery  progressively  year 
by  year  to  meet  the  greater  demands  for 
planting  stock.  The  need  for  seedlings  is 
shown  by  estimates  of  4,000,000  idle  acres 
of  land  in  North  Carolina  most  of  which 
is  suited  primarily  to  the  production  of 
timber.  A  large  part  of  this  land  has  been 
rendered  incapable  of  reseeding  itself 
naturally  because  of  forest  fires  that  have 
exterminated  tree  growth  even  to  the  last 
seedling. 

North  Carolina's  reforestation  program 
has  as  its  primary  objective  the  return  of 
these  4,000,000  acres  to  the  production  of 
timber.  Nature's  purpose  for  most  of  the 
land  not  used  otherwise  is  the  production 
of  trees.  Every  landowner  who  has  such 
areas  should  begin  to  reforest  with  the  aid 
furnished  by  the   State. 


Toe  River  warden  cabin  on  Mt.  Mitchell  State  game  refuge,  showing  two  of  the 
wardens  who  help  to  patrol  the  22,000  acre  game  sanctuary.  Warden  L.  L.  Payne  is  on 
the  porch  and  Warden  R.  C.  Ray  is  in  the    path  at  the  right  of  the  building. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STILL 
LEADER  AMONG  STATES 
IN  OUTPUT  OF  FELDSPAR 


NEW  YORK  TREE  RECORDS 

STORY  WITH  STATE  ANGLE 


Figures  on  the  output  of  feldspar,  just 
released  by  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson 
and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  show  that 
North  Carolina  still  has  a  firm  hold  on 
first  place,  and,  in  fact,  produces  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  country  together. 

The  report  shows  a  total  production  of 
feldspar  in  1929  amounting  to  103,273  long 
tons  with  a  value  of  $598,938,  a  slight  drop 
from  the  previous  year's  figure  of  105,560 
tons  having  a  value  of  $630,042. 

Production  of  feldspar  in  the  entire  coun- 
try last  year  amount  to  197,699  tons  valued 
at  $1,276,640.  During  the  year  previous  the 
nation's  feldspar  output  amount  to  210,- 
811  tons  which  was  appraised  at  $1,418,975. 
Of  this  amount,  North  Carolina  furnished 
slightly  more  than  half  in  quantity  and  not 
quite  half  in  value. 

Price  obtained  for  the  North  Carolina 
mineral,  however,  was  considerably  under 
that  of  other  States  with  an  average  of 
$5.80  per  ton  for  1929  in  North  Carolina; 
in  New  Hampshire,  $7.49;  and  in  Maine, 
$7.10. 

The  difference  in  price  was  doubtlessly 
accounted  for  largely  in  the  longer  freight 
hauls  to  the  consumer  from  North  Caro- 
lina than  fram  the  New  England  States. 
This  emphasizes  a  point  that  has  been 
stressed  many  times  by  the  State  Geolog- 
ist— that  although  North  Carolina  is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  feldspar,  none 
of  the  material  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  products  in  which  it  is  a  large  and  es- 
sential element. 

Although  a  mineral  little  known  to  the 
public,  feldspar  is  required  in  many  articles 
that  are  essential  to  present  day  conven- 
iences and  comforts.  These  include  plates, 
glasses,  sinks,  bathtubs,  tile,  window  glass, 
windshields,  bottles,  electric  and  gas 
ranges,  electric  porcelain,  scouring  soap, 
vases,  and  even  false  teeth.  Some  of  these 
articles  could  be  made  profitably  in  North 
Carolina  near  the  source  of  supply  of  felds- 
par and  other  necessary  minerals. 


A  North  Carolina  angle  to  an  incident  in 
the  War  Between  the  States  comes  from 
New  York  in  a  publication,  "Historical 
Trees  of  the  State  of  Nw  York,"  published 
by  the  State  College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse 
University. 

"The  Scythe  Tree"  located  on  a  farm  in 
Senaca  County,  New  York,  is  listed  as  one 
of  the  historic  trees  of  that  State. 

Its  story  is  as  follows:  James  Wyburn 
Johnson,  of  Waterloo,  immediately  after 
learning  of  the  first  shots  of  the  war  at  Fort 
Sumter,  came  from  the  field  where  he  was 
working  and  hung  his  scythe  in  the  branch 
of  a  Balm  of  Gilead  tree  near  the  house 
with  the  admonition  that  it  be  left  until 
his  return  from  service. 

War  records  show  that  the  young  man 
was  mortally  wounded  in  North  Carolina 
and  was  buried  in  the  South.  The  scythe 
was  never  removed  from  the  six-inch  sap- 
ling in  which  it  was  hung,  and  finally  the 
trunk  grew  around  the  blade  and  the  handle 
dropped  away.  About  six  inches  of  the  blade 
protrudes  from  the  tree. 


PRESIDENT  ENCOURAGES 

CREATION  STATE  PARKS 


President  Hoover  on  numerous  occasions 
has  shown  his  keen  interest  in  various 
phases  of  conservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  country.  He  sent  the  follow- 
ing message  to  Herbert  Evison,  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
at  the  opening  of  its  session  in  Linville  in 
June: 

"Please  present  cordial  greetings  to  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks  and 
my  deep  appreciation  of  its  service  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  efforts  that  States 
and  individuals  are  making  to  preserve 
their  scenic  endowment  and  to  provide  the 
public  with  permanent  facilities  for  access 
to   natural  beauty   and    outdoor   recreation. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


"I  have  received  or  will  receive  $50,  $25 
of  which  will  be  donated  to  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  Chapter  in  North  Carolina  that 
raises  and  releases,  within  the  next  12 
months,  the  largest  number  of  fingerling 
brook  trout;  also  $25  for  the  Chapter  that 
raises  and  releases  the  largest  number  of 
fingerling  large  mouth  black  bass.  These 
prizes  are  donated  by  a  sportsman  who 
wishes  to  be  known  only  as  "a  friend  of 
Conservation."  H.  R.  Marshall,  Secretary, 
Waltonian  Council  of  North  Carolina. 


"I  was  very  glad  to  notice  an  article 
by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  in  the  June 
issue  of  the  'Forest  Warden'  on  the  sub- 
ject of  'Need  For  State  Forests.' 

I  think  that  I  wrote  along  these  lines 
several  years  ago.  It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
few  thousand  acres  of  State-owned  land  in 
each  county  would  not  only  serve  as  object 
lessons  for  individual  landowners,  but 
would  ultimately  yield  a  fair  return  to  the 
State.  I  hope  that  the  next  legislature  will 
permit  you  to  go  ahead  with  some  such 
plan."  K.  Clyde  Council,  Wananish. 


Burton  H.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  publicity  of  the  Waltonian  Coun- 
cil of  North  Carolina,  of  Charlotte,  has 
notified  the  Department  that  he  will  be 
back  on  the  air  with  conservation  talks  over 
Radio  Station  WBT  at  Charlotte  on  July 
8  after  a  break  in  his  weekly  schedule  of 
broadcasts.  The  time  of  Mr.  Smith's  talks 
is  7:45  to  8  p.  m.  each  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Smith  is  an  aggressive  conservation- 
ist and  one  of  the  real  enthusiasts  of  the 
State  in  this  line.  His  talks  contain  many 
features  of  interest.  Waltonians  and  all 
other  persons  interested  in  any  feature 
of  the  outdoors  are  urged  to  "tune  in"  on 
his  talks. 


A  report  from  Craven  County  through 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden  G.  A.  Ni- 
coll  gives  some  light  on  the  fate  of  many 
of  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  beautiful 
birds,  the  wood  or  summer  duck. 

Mr.  Nicoll  is  authority  for  the  statement 
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Several  feet  from  the  base  of  this  tree 
is  seen  the  scythe  which  was  hung  there  at 
the  time  of  the  War  Between  the  States  by 
a  New  Yorker,  when  he  went  from  the  field 
to  camp.  Details  regarding  this  tree  are  in- 
cluded in  an  article  in  this  issue. 


that  a  huge  alligator  measuring  11  feet 
from  snoot  to  tip  of  tail  recently  killed  in 
the  southern  part  of  Craven  County  had 
made  a  meal  of  8  young  wood  ducks.  This 
number  was  taken  from  the  stomach  of 
the  suarian  when  he  was  cut  open. 


"During  the  month  of  May  Wardens  J. 
W.  Cashatt,  R.  F.  Dorsett,  A.  E.  Hen- 
drixs,  G.  R.  Miller,  and  myself  destroyed 
183  fish  baskets,  34  trot  lines,  17  bounce 
nets,  and  four  fish  traps  being  fished  il- 
legally in  High  Rock  Lake.  More  than  100 
baskets  from  Badin  and  Hydro  lakes  were 
destroyed  by  Wardens  C.  F.  Baldwin  and 
Dan   Speights   during   the   same   time. 

"We  are  getting  closer  cooperation  from 
sportsmen  in  our  section  than  ever  before, 
and  believe  that  the  people  generally  real- 
ize more  fully  than  ever  the  great  neces- 
sity of  protecting  our  fish  resources." — 
W.  C.  Lisk,  District  Game  Warden,  Rich- 
field. 
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DIRECTOR  WILL  SUBMIT 
PLAN  OF  ORAGNIZATION 
TO  FISHERIES  INTERESTS 


Interests  of  all  persons  engaged  in  com- 
mercial fisheries  operations  in  North  Caro- 
lina demand  that  they  come  together  into 
an  organization  to  protect  and  develop  the 
industry,  according  to  an  opinion  expressed 
by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Director  plans  to  propose  such  an 
organization  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  to  be 
held  July  8  and  9  at  Morehead  City  where 
the  industry  is  expected  to  have  a  consid- 
erable representation. 

As  a  basic  resource,  commercial  fisheries 
are  looked  upon  by  Director  Harrelson  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
State  and  one  that  offers  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  development.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, all  branches  of  commercial  fish- 
eries operations  provide  employment  for 
approximately  15,000  persons  and  support 
a  dependent  population  amounting  to  around 
50,000.  Properly  developed,  support  might 
be   provided  for  many  times  this  number. 

Regardless  of  all  progressive  measures 
that  may  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of 
commercial  fisheries,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment realize  that  none  can  be  thor- 
oughly effective  without  the  active  cooper- 
ation of  those  most  vitally  concerned  with 
its  welfare  and  who  come  most  directly  in 
contact  with  the  resurce.  It  is  evident  that 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  close  collabora- 
tion between  those  engaged  in  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  operations  and  the  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
regulations. 

Director  Harrelson's  idea  is  to  encourage 
the  creation  of  an  organization  that  can 
study  existing  situations,  present  the  col- 
lective views  of  the  fishermen,  and  strive 
actively  to  build  up  an  industry  that  de- 
pends upon  wise  direction  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive  and  to  develop  latent  possibilities. 

Assurance  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Chas. 
O'H.  Laughinghouse,  State  Health  Officer, 
that   the    services    of   his    Department    will 


be   freely   given   to   any  movement   to   pro- 
mote the  use  of  more  seafoods. 

Among  the  activities  in  which  an  organi- 
zation of  the  kind  suggested  might  en- 
gage for  the  benefit  of  commercial  fish- 
cries  include:  recommendation  for  construc- 
tive rules  to  govern  the  taking  of  marine 
products;  initiation  of  practices  among  the 
fishermen  to  promote  the  industry;  a  cam- 
paign to  popularize  seafoods  as  an  article 
of  diet;  measures  to  stabilize  markets;  and 
the  adjustment  of  differences  between  fish- 
ermen where  custom  is  involved. 

Probably  the  two  most  important  steps 
that  should  be  taken  immediately  are  the 
protection  of  the  industry  as  a  basis  for 
its  future  development  and  the  establish- 
ment of  stable  market  conditions  to  assure 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  fair  return  for  the 
labors  of  the  fishermen.  Under  existing 
conditions,  the  market  fluctuates  violently 
even  within  the  same  season  between  pe- 
riods of  brisk  demand  and  stagnation.  Such 
a  situation  leads  to  much  waste  and  at 
times  paralzes  the  industry. 


REORGANIZATION  OF  TWO 
DEPARTMENT    DIVISIONS 
APPROVED  BY  DIRECTOR 


Plans  have  been  made  by  Col.  J.  W.  Har- 
relson, Director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  for  a  reorgani- 
zation of  two  Divisions  of  the  Department 
following  the  death  of  Park  Mathewson,  as- 
sistant Director  and  Statistician  in  charge 
of  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  and  the  Division  of 
Public  Relations  will  be  consolidated  under 
the  direction  of  the  manager  of  the  latter 
Division. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  Direc- 
tor Harrelson  of  the  appointment  of  Bryan 
W.  Sipe,  of  Cuilowhee,  as  statistician  ef- 
fective July  1.  Mr.  Sipe  is  a  native  of 
Cherryville,  Gaston  County,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
having  received  both  an  A.  B.  and  M.  A. 
degree. 

During  his  undergraduate  days  at  the 
University,  Mr.  Sipe  was  employed  in  the 
office   of  the  former  N.   C.   Geological  and 
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Economic  Survey,  the  predecessor  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. Since  leaving  the  University  he  has 
had  a  wide  field  of  experience.  For  three 
years,  he  was  editor  of  a  weekly  newspa- 
per at  Murphy.  Mr.  Sipe  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  Murphy  schools  for  five  years. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  other  occupa- 
tions, he  also  served  as  secretary  of  the 
Murphy  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  was 
identified  with  business  interests  of  the 
city. 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  Mr.  Sipe 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  West- 
ern Carolina  Teachers  College  at  Cullo- 
whee.  He  was  up  until  he  began  his  duties 
with  the  Department  engaged  in  post  grad- 
uate study  at  the  summer  school  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  change  in  organization  will  not  limit 
in  scope  the  former  operations  of  either  of 
the  two  Divisions  affected,  according  to 
the  plans  of  the  director.  The  merger  will 
merely  bring  together  two  closely  allied 
angles  of  the  Department's  operations,  the 
collection  and  interpretation  of  statistics 
and  the  dissemination  of  information  pro- 
vided thereby  together  with  the  educational 
features  of  other  Divisions.  It  is  believed 
that  this  move  will  promote  efficiency  and 
economy  in  administration. 


TALC  IS  BEING  SOUGHT 

BY  SEVERAL  NEW  FIRMS, 
SAYS  STATE  GEOLOGIST 


Stimulation  of  interest  in  talc  production 
has  been  one  of  the  recent  features  in  the 
mineral  field  in  North  Carolina.  Four  new 
companies  have  entered  the  prospedting 
and  production  field. 

Two  of  the  companies,  the  Georgia  Talc 
Co.,  and  Binney  &  Smith  are  in  Cherokee 
County;  the  N.  C.  Talc  and  Mining  Co.,  in 
Swain  County;  and  Craig  L.  Rudisill  Talc 
Co.,  in  Madison  County. 

According  to  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bry- 
son,  the  Madison  County  firm  has  erected 
a  plant  at  Marshall  and  is  producing  talc, 
soapstone,    and    chalk    crayon. 

North  Carolina,  says  State  Geologist 
Bryson,  has  been     the     leading     producer 


of  talc,  but  the  output  has  slumped  during 
the  last  few  years.  In  1929,  the  production 
amounted  to  approximately  12,000  tons 
with  a  value  close  to  $100,000.  One  of  the 
largest  producers  is  the  Standard  Mineral 
Company,  at  Hemp,  which  produces  pyro- 
phyllite. 

Probably  the  best  known  service  to  which 
talc  is  put  is  the  manufacture  of  cos- 
metics, but  this  use  is  one  of  the  smallest 
from  volume  of  the  material  employed,  on- 
ly about  2%  percent  going  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

More  than  60  uses  have  been  made  of  the 
material,  but  many  are  yet  of  little  import- 
ance. It  is  estimated  that  the  following 
proportions  of  the  production  of  talc  are 
applied  for  the  purposes  mentioned:  paper, 
38  percent;  paint,  23  percent;  prepared  roof- 
ing 18  percent;  rubber,  9%  percent;  tex- 
tiles, 4  percent;  toilet  powder,  2V2  percent; 
and  other  uses,  5  percent. 


VERIFY  FISH  RECORD 


The  next  time  you  haul  in  a  fish,  whether 
it  be  shark,  swordfish,  sailfish,  what  not, 
so  big  that  you're  plumb  sure  it  must  break 
a  record,  weigh  and  measure  it.  Have  these 
confirmed  by  two  trustworthy  persons,  of- 
ficial witnesses,  and  address  a  letter  to 
Miss  Francesca  La  Monte,  Assistant  Cura- 
tor of  Ichthyology,  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  enclosing  the 
complete  record.  As  soon  as  the  mail  ser- 
vice makes  it  possible  back  will  come  a 
letter  from  her  telling  whether  any  other 
fisherman  has  ever  reported  a  bigger  fish. 

This  young  scientist  may  give  the  good 
word  which  will  raise  you,  an  inconspicu- 
ous angler,  to  the  ranks  of  fame  in  the 
fisherman's  Blue  Book.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  more  important,  she  may  prevent  you 
from  making  an  Ananias  out  of  yourself. 

Should  you  be  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
a  rare  species,  or  so-called  "queer"  fish  or 
freak,  by  all  means  preserve  it  and  notify 
either  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries, .  or 
Miss  La  Monte.  Such  matters  are  of  much 
scientific  value  and  should  be  recorded. — 
U.  S.  Fisheries  Association  Bulletin,  May, 
1930. 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES  ARE 
RESERVOIRS  OF  WEALTH, 
SAYS  STATE  GEOLOGIST 


North  Carolina  cannot  neglect  to  utilize 
many  of  her  most  valuable  raw  materials 
in  manufacturing  processes  if  she  hopes  to 
attain  the  degree  of  prosperity  which  is 
rightfully  hers,  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bry- 
son  declared  in  a  radio  talk  delivered  re- 
cently. 

"The  State,"  said  Geologist  Bryson,  like 
many  other  Southern  States,  has  been  con- 
tent to  produce  the  crude  materials.  A  good 
example  of  this  has  been  the  production 
of  crude  materials  for  the  ceramic  indus- 
try. This  State  is  the  largest  producer  of 
feldspar  and  residual  kaolin  but  all  the  ma- 
terial is  shipped  outside,  especially  North, 
to  be  used  in  the  china,  enamel  and  glass 
ware  industries.  A  great  many  other  sim- 
ilar instances  could   be   mentioned." 

Recent  intensification  of  interest  in  min- 
eral deposits  of  North  Carolina  is  taken  by 
the  State  Geologist  as  a  hopeful  sign  that 
development  will  follow  a  number  of  lines. 
Four  fields  to  which  considerable  attention 
is  being  given  are  pointed  out  by  Geologist 
Bryson,  who  says  in  this  respect:  "If  plans 
of  a  northern  company  mature,  the  copper 
deposits  of  this  State  will  be  developed  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  near  future.  Prospecting 
is  being  done  at  a  great  many  localities 
and  from  reports  received,  some  of  the  prop- 
erties are  proving  to  be  of  economic  im- 
portance. 

"It  is  reported  that  the  latest  geophysical 
prospecting  methods  are  being  tried  out 
especially  in  regard  to  copper  properties. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  this  method  of 
prospecting  has  been  tried  in  this  State.  The 
results  of  these  methods  will  determine  to 
some  extent  the  future  of  the  copper  indus- 
try in  North  Carolina.  If  the  copper  deposits 
which  are  now  being  prospected  prove  to 
be  large,  in  all  probability,  a  concentrating 
plant  will  be  erected. 

"The  mineral  kyanite,  a  material  used 
especially  in  refactory  materials,  is  found 
in  abundance  in  this  State.  Plans  are  under- 
way by  two  or  three  companies  to  develop 
some  of  the  more  promising  deposits.  If 
plans  materialize,  one  or  two  concentrating 


plants    will    be    built    within    the    next   few 
months. 

"A  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a  cleans- 
ing powder  is  also  being  proposed  in  the 
State.  The  principal  abrasive  material  for 
this  powder  is  feldspar  and  this  mineral  is 
produced  in  large  quantities  in  Yancey  and 
Mitchell  Counties.  The  initial  output  will 
probably  be  something  like  75,000  to  100,- 
000  one-pound  cans  per  week.  Also  plans 
are  underway  for  the  development  of  vermi- 
culite,  a  variety  of  mica,  which  is  used 
especially  in  insulating  materials.  This  ma- 
terial is  especially  valuable  in  insulation  for 
refrigerators,  fire-proofing  materials  and 
wallboard.  Also  it  finds  considerable  use 
in  the  roofing  and  wall  paper  trades." 


IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUES 

TO  COMPETE  FOR  PRIZES 


Prizes  of  $25  each  are  offered  to  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  Chapter  in  North 
Carolina  that  rear  and  release  the  most 
trout  and  the  most  bass  during  the  car- 
rent  year  by  a  person  who  desires  to  be 
known  as  "a  friend  of  conservation." 

Modesty  causes  this  person  to  withhold 
his  name  while  making  this  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  better  sport  in  the  State.  Of- 
ficial announcement  is  being  made  to  the 
various  Chapters  of  the  offer  through  H.  R. 
Marshall,  of  Wilson,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the   Waltonian   Council   of   North   Carolina. 

This  "friend  of  conservation"  explained 
that  he  hopes  that  the  prospect  of  compe- 
tition between  chapters  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  in  the  rearing  of  baby  fish  will 
stimulate  this  movement  which  is  believed 
to  hold  brighter  possibilities  for  decreas- 
ing the  "time  between  bites"  than  any 
movement  started  within  recent  years. 

North  Carolinians  have  joined  whole- 
heartedly in  the  program  of  rearing  the 
baby  fish  that  are  hatched  at  the  State  cul- 
tural stations,  and  combined  with  addi- 
tional provisions  made  at  the  hatcheries,  it 
has  enabled  a  majority  of  these  fry  to  be 
reared  to  a  more  vigorous  stage.  Hopes 
are  held  by  officials  that  within  a  short 
time  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  release  any 
of  the  baby  fish  because  of  the  lack  of  ac- 
commodations in  rearing  pools. 
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SIAMESE    TWIN    TREE 

ATTRACTS    VISITORS 


Caldwell  County's  twin  tulip  poplar  tree 
(shown  on  page  1  of  this  issue)  has  attract- 
ed considerable  interest  because  of  the 
freakishness  of  its  growth  and  a  legend 
which  has  grown  up  around  it. 

This  tree  has  two  separate  trunks  to  a 
point  about  25  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
from  there  it  continues  as  a  single  stem. 
A  well  beaten  path  to  its  location  shows 
the  fame  that  has  become  attached  to  the 
tree. 

The  location  of  the  tree  is  near  a  small 
branch  just  off  the  Lenoir-Blowing  Rock 
Road  about  five  miles  from  Lenoir,  near 
Setzer's  store.  Lumbermen  engaged  in  log- 
ging in  the  territory  a  number  of  years 
ago,  spared  the  tree  because  of  its  striking 
characteristics. 

Legend  has  it  that  the  peculiar  growth 
resulted  from  the  action  of  two  tribes  of 
Indians  who  gave  tangible  evidence  of 
reaching  a  truce  after  a  prolonged  struggle 
by  binding  the  tops  of  two  trees  together. 
Intervening  years  are  said  to  have  made 
the  union  of  the  trunks  complete  just  as 
the  tribes  vowed  to  seal  their  newly  ac- 
quired friendship. 

The  arboreal  Siamese  twin  will  be  enter- 
ed in  the  "Tree  Hall  of  Fame"  being  com- 
piled by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 


STUDIES  OF  POLLUTION 
IN  STREAMS  GO  AHEAD 
WITHOUT  OSTENTATION 


In  the  absence  of  sensationalism  in  its 
operation,  the  study  of  stream  pollution, 
started  more  than  two  years  ago,  has  been 
carried  on  unostentiously  by  the  State 
Stream  Sanitation  and  Conservation  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  heads  of  the  State  De- 
partments of  Health  and  Conservation  and 
Development  and  the  engineers  of  the  two 
agencies. 

Decision  of  officials  of  the  two  Depart- 
ments to  merge  their  efforts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  stream  pollution  that  inevit- 
ably arise  in  a  State  that  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  population  and  industries  is  believed 


Bryan  W.  Sipe,  new  statistician  of  this 
Department. 

to  be  the  most  effective  step  that  could  be 
taken  toward  this  objective. 

The  magnitude  of  this  work,  involving 
as  it  does  scientific  research  from  many 
angles,  makes  it  impossible  to  solve  the  in- 
volved problems  without  a  period  of  care- 
ful consideration  first  in  working  out  to  a 
degree  of  certainty  the  causes  and  advanc- 
ing just  and  equitable  remedies  that  will 
not  check  progress. 

Every  populous  and  industrial  State  has 
and  is  facing  problems  involving  the  main- 
tenance of  the  purity  of  streams  from  the 
standpoint  of  public  health,  preservation  of 
fish  life,  and  the  protection  of  scenic  effect. 
Many  have  established  agencies  similar  to 
that  set  up  in  North  Carolina  and  have  been 
engaged  in  studies  over  a  period  of  years. 
Industry  has  also  recognized  the  necessity 
of  working  toward  a  solution  of  pollution 
problems  and  has  spent  millions  of  dollars 
in  this  direction,  setting  up  organizations 
for  this  purpose  and  establishing  labora- 
tories for  research. 
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Citing  one  particular  case,  Thorndike 
Saville,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Division  of 
Water  Resources  and  Engineering,  shows 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  met:  "On  the 
one  hand,"  he  says,  "there  are  waste  prod- 
ucts which  must  be  disposed  of  by  a  large 
industry  employing  many  local  people  and 
paying  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
county  taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  alleged 
destruction  of  fish  life  and  impairment  of 
scenic  effect  in  an  important  fishing  stream 
passing  through  a  region  with  a  large  tour- 
ist and  resort  business  must  be  considered. 

"Tlie  tendency  to  immediately  enact  re- 
pressive legislation  against  an  important 
industry  is  to  be  discouraged,  yet  equally 
important  natural  resources  must  be  pre- 
served." 

Facilities  of  the  Stream  Sanitation  and 
Conservation  Committee  have  been  direct- 
ed for  some  time  to  an  investigation  of  the 
problems  involved.  The  industry  has  con- 
tributed heavily  to  the  cost  of  investigation, 
and  is  seeking  to  improve  the  treatment 
processes  of  the  wastes  to  a  point  where 
the  plant  can  be  operated  without  loss. 
There  are  indications  that  some  so- 
lution to  this  problem  may  be  found  by  the 
end  of  the  year.  Similar  procedure  is  be- 
ing followed  in  other  cases. 


ANGLERS  LICENSE  SALE 
PASSES  RECORD  OF  LAST 
YEAR  BY  FIFTY  PERCENT 


With  collections  about  50  percent  ahead 
of  last  year,  anglers'  license  receipts 
through  June  of  the  current  season  had 
reached  the  sum  of  $27,000,  according  to  a 
report  made  by  Assistant  Director  J.  S. 
Hargett. 

Remittances  to  the  Department  to  the 
same  date  last  year  amounted  to  $18,000, 
giving  this  season's  sales  a  lead  of  about  $9,- 
000.  If  the  sale  of  licenses  continues  for 
the  remaining  months  of  the  season  at  the 
same  rate,  it  is  believed  that  the  revenue 
will  approach  the  amount  that  is  needed  for 
the  efficient  operation  of  the  State's  pro- 
gram of  propagation  and  protection  of  in- 
land fisheries. 

Last  year's  anglers'  license  receipts 
amounted  to  only  about  $35,000,  necessitat- 


ing a  curtailment  of  activities  in  inland 
fisheries  operations  since  this  was  the  first 
year  in  which  the  entire  program  had  to 
depend  entirely  upon  this  source  for  sup- 
port. In  previous  years,  legislative  appro- 
priations had  supplemented  the  receipts 
from  the  anglers'  fees. 

Under  the  prescribed  system  of  financing, 
the  operating  expense  of  the  six  State 
hatcheries  and  the  Department's  share  of 
the  operation  of  two  cooperative  hatcheries 
as  well  as  warden  service,  in  addition  to  any 
other  constructive  work  to  improve  fishing, 
must  be  met  out  of  the  anglers'  fund. 

Officials  believe  that  a  greater  familiar- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  public  with  the 
anglers'  laws  and  increased  efficiency  of 
the  warden  service  are  the  principal  fac- 
tors in  the  larger  amount  of  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 
this  year'. 


CLAY  COUNTY  PROVIDES 

FUND  FOR  FIRE  CONTROL 

Clay  county  commissioners  have  recently 
made  an  appropriation  to  match  State  and 
Federal  funds  with  which  organized  ef- 
forts for  the  control  of  forest  fires  will  be 
conducted. 

The  entrance  of  Clay  county  into  co- 
operative organization  brings  the  46th 
county  into  the  system  supervised  by  the 
Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  all  of  these 
having  voluntarily  set  up  funds  for  the  pro- 
tection  of  their  forests  against  fires. 

Appropriations  made  by  the  counties  are 
matched  by  an  equal  sum  provided  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  all  of  which 
are  used  in  the  particular  county  for  which 
they  are  set  aside. 

Almost  one-half  of  the  total  forest  land 
in  North  Carolina  is  now  under  organized 
protection  or  more  than  9,000,000  acres  of 
the  forest  area  of  approximately  20,000,- 
000  acres.  Although  provisions  have  been 
made  by  the  Department  to  match  funds 
from  some  additional  'counties,  Chas.  H. 
Flory,  assistant  forester  in  charge  of  fire 
control,  asserts  that  the  number  will  be 
limited  and  that  a  policy  of  intensifying 
efforts  in  counties  already  organized  will 
be  followed  next  fiscal  year. 
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FORESTRY  LECTURES  ARE 

PLANNED  FOR  SUMMER 


A  program  of  illustrated  forestry  lec- 
tures designed  to  extend  to  all  of  the  sum- 
mer schools  of  the  State  and  as  many  of 
the  summer  camps  as  it  is  possible  to  reach 
is  being-  scheduled  by  the  Division  of  For- 
estry for  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  and  Assist- 
ant Forester  F.  H.  Claridge,  who  have  car- 
ried out  similar  programs  in  previous  sum- 
mers, will  again  be  the  speakers  this  year. 
A  selection  from  several  hundred  forestry 
views  is  available  for  showing  this  year. 
These  pictures  present  interesting  object 
lessons  in  conservation  and  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  pride,  and  public  spirit  of  the 
audience. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than 
100  summer  camps  comprised  principally 
of  young  boys  and  girls  in  North  Carolina. 
This  time  when  they  are  most  intimately 
associated  with  the  woods  and  wild  life  is 
particularly  appropriate  for  impressing 
lasting  lessons  in  conservation. 

The  fact  that  the  summer  schools  of  the 
State  have  large  representations  of  teach- 
ers gives  wide  opportunities  to  reach  the 
children  through  their  instruction. 


For  the  last  three  years,  similar  sched- 
ules of  talks  and  illustrated  lectures  have 
been  carried  out  by  the  Department.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  reach  all  white  and  negro 
teachers. 


MT.  MITCHELL  CIRCULAR 

DESCRIBES  PARK  REGION 


A  circular  "Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  and 
Vicinity"  issued  recently  by  the  Division  of 
Forestry  is  a  descriptive  folder  of  the  chief 
unit  of  the  yet  small  State  Park  system  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  circular  describes  briefly  the  great 
scenic  area  whose  name  it  bears,  traces  its 
establishment,  and  gives  the  principal 
points  of  interest  concerning  the  park  area. 
It  will  be  a  handy  reference  to  visitors  to 
the  "summit  of  Eastern  America." 

Correction  is  made  in  the  height  of  the 
peak  which  has  recently  been  established 
after  a  check  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey to  be  6,684  feet,  a  slight  reduction  from 
the  generally  accepted  height  of  6,711  feet. 

Mt.  Mitchell  State  Park  contains  1,224 
acres  which  were  acquired  by  purchase  by 
the  State  for  the  sum  of  $20,000  in  1915 
from  an  appropriation  made  by  the  General 


This  view  suggests  the  tropics  with  its  luxurious  growth.  It  is  the  country  club- 
house at  New  Bern,  located  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent  River. 
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Assembly  on  recommendation   of  Governor 
Locke  Craig. 

Among  the  various  features  of  adminis- 
tration and  development  of  the  park  area 
are  a  stone  lookout  tower  built  by  Col.  C. 
J.  Harris,  of  Dillsboro,  at  a  cost  of  about 
825,000;  a  warden's  cabin  erected  by  the 
department  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $3,- 
000;  reforestation  of  some  of  the  burned 
over  area;  establishment  of  a  game  refuge 
on  the  park  area  and  National  Forest  lands 
surrounding;  and  constant  restocking  of 
fishing  streams. 

The  new  circular  enumerates  the  various 
types  of  wild  life,  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  publication  is  a 
map  of  the  park  area,  game  refuge,  Na- 
tional Forest  lands  nearby,  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  in  colors.  Another  small 
scale  map  shows  motor  roads  and  trails  to 
and  through  the  park.  A  price  of  five  cents 
has  been  fixed  for  the  circular. 


JUVENILE  LOYAL  ORDER 
OF  NATURE  GUARDIANS  IS 
EXPLAINED  TO  OFFICIALS 


Consideration  is  being  given  to  a  plan  to 
enlist  the  children  of  school  age  of  North 
Carolina  in  active  efforts  to  protect  the 
useful  wild  life  and  other  natural  resources 
of  the  State  by  the  creation  of  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  Loyal  Order  of  Nature 
Guardians   of   Georgia. 

Recently  Miss  Mary  K.  Jerome,  director 
of  educational  conservation  program  of  the 
Game  and  Fish  Department  of  Georgia  and 
organizer  of  the  juvenile  group  in  that 
State,  paid  a  visit  to  the  Department  of 
Conservaiton  and  Development  and  went 
over  the  plans  under  which  the  Cracker 
State  body  was  formed  with  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  State  Game  Warden  Chas.  H. 
England,  and  District  Warden  George  A. 
Nicoll. 

Miss  Jerome's  visit  was  purely  compli- 
mentary and  grew  out  of  her  interest  in 
seeing  the  program  which  she  has  so  ef- 
fectively promoted  in  Georgia  extended  in 
scope.  She  was  visiting  in  Farmville,  and 
was  invited  by  Mr.   Nicoll  to  reveal  some 


of  the  details  of  her  organization  at  the 
conference. 

The  Georgia  Loyal  Order  of  Nature 
Guardians,  founded  four  years  ago,  has  a 
membership  of  more  than  100,000.  Its  pur- 
pose "is  to  instill  into  the  children's  minds 
a  knowledge  of  and  an  interest  in  wild  life 
and  a  thorough  understanding  of  its  eco- 
nomic value  to  the  State,  as  well  as  the 
development  of  their  individual  humani- 
tarianism." 

The  organization  not  only  bands  the 
children  together,  but  each  member  takes 
a  pledge  to  protect  all  useful  dumb  animals, 
the  flowers,  trees  and  the  forests.  A  defi- 
nite study  plan  of  wild  life  includes  scien- 
tific study,  a  manual,  museum  observation, 
poster  and  calendar  work,  story  telling, 
writing  and  other  features. 

Although  no  definite  plan  has  yet  been 
worked  out  by  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
along  the  line  of  juvenile  organization,  the 
subject  has  been  in  the  minds  of  the  of- 
ficials for  some  time.  It  is  probable  that  a 
further  extension  of  educational  features 
of  the  Department  will  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible. 


TYRRELL   COUNTY   BOY 

WINS  NICOLL  ESSAY 


Bennie  Reynolds,  of  Columbia,  Tyrell 
County,  was  declared  the  winner  of  the  an- 
nual essay  contest  sponsored  by  District 
Game  and  Fish  Warden  George  A.  Nicoll. 
The  subject  this  year  was  "The  Aims  of 
Forest,  Fish,  and   Game   Conservation." 

Mr.  Reynolds'  essay  brought  him  the 
grand  prize  of  $10  in  gold  in  addition  to 
the  county  award  of  $5  in  gold.  Only  coun- 
ty winners  were  considered  in  judging  the 
best  essay  of  the  group. 

The  contest  was  opened  to  all  school  pu- 
pils in  the  seventeen  counties  comprising 
District  Warden  Nicoll's  territory  when 
plans  were  announced  which  include  the 
following:  Bertie,  Carteret,  Craven,  Edge- 
combe, Greene,  Halifax,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Mar- 
tin, Nash,  Northampton,  Onslow,  Pamlico, 
Sampson,  Pitt,  Tyrrell,  and  Wilson. 
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HUNTING  LICENSE  SALES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

SEASON  1929-1930 

(Continued  From  Page  Two) 


County 


Non- 
Resident 
License 


State 
License 


County 
License 


Total 
Receipts 


Grand   Total      1275 


27,908 


96,326 


Fur 
Dealers 
License 
Receipts 


Madison 

0 

40 

676 

842.75 

0 

Martin 

0 

246 

1039 

1,922.75 

100.00 

McDowell 

0 

126 

599 

989.00 

0 

Mecklenburg 

2 

1004 

1826 

4,787.22 

0 

Mitchell 

0 

62 

478 

704.25 

10.00 

Montgomery- 

0 

127 

431 

821.25 

30.00 

Moore 

71 

.257 

486 

2,371.75 

20.00 

Nash 

0 

529 

1684 

3,384.50 

10.00 

New  Hanover 

4 

697 

442 

2,638.25 ' 

95.00 

Northampton 

7 

60 

1542 

1,949.00 

210.00 

Onslow 

47 

126 

1085 

2,310.50 

80.00 

Orange 

0 

247 

831 

1,617.75 

0 

Pamlico 

20 

87 

523 

1,148.00 

40.00 

Pasquotank 

15 

269 

448 

1,541.00 

95.00 

Pender 

16 

92 

969 

1,510.00 

40.00 

Perquimans 

0 

20 

273 

368.25 

0 

Person 

14 

99 

942 

1,483.75 

0 

Pitt 

4 

678 

1870 

4,200.75 

255.00 

Polk 

1 

31 

346 

468.00 

0 

Randolph 

88 

338 

1006 

3,405.25 

115.00 

Richmond 

5 

235 

773 

1,592.50 

10.00 

Robeson 

22 

397 

1302 

2,910.25 

90.00 

Rockingham 

3 

366 

1888 

3,058.75 

0 

Rowan 

6 

440 

973 

2,420.00 

0 

Rutherford 

0 

172 

1296 

1,848.00 

0 

Sampson 

0 

122 

1228 

1,640.50 

210.00 

Scotland 

10 

57 

306 

472.00 

60.00 

Stanly 

0 

252 

675 

1,447.00 

0 

Stokes 

1 

32 

1067 

1,350.75 

0 

Surry 

5 

224 

1208 

1,963.00 

0 

Swain 

5 

38 

386 

631.25 

20.00 

Transylvania 

2 

24 

426 

546.75 

10.00 

Tyrrell 

0 

0 

129 

192.00 

0 

Union 

1 

112 

1414 

1,820.25 

0 

Vance 

5 

306 

756 

'    1,777.75 

0 

Wake 

37 

1105 

2259 

6,244.25 

273.00 

Warren 

6 

186 

1606 

2,317.25 

10.00 

Washington 

1 

129 

419 

950.75 

60.00 

Watauga 

0 

42 

520 

702.50 

50.00 

Wayne 

2 

441 

1693 

3,156.25 

275.00 

Wilkes 

0 

69 

1098 

1,347.75 

150.00 

Wilson 

3 

618 

1781 

3,743.00 

0 

Yadkin 

0 

109 

569 

904.23 

0 

Yancey 

0 

32 

479 

611.00 

0 

$205,208.10        $5,423.00 


Total  Game  Receipts  $203,433.60  j 

Total  Fur  Receipts  5,423.00 

Total  Allocation  from  Comb.  Hunting  and  Fishing 

Licenses  to  Fish  License  Fund  1,774.50  j 

Total  of  unsettled  accounts  due  by  wardens  566.40 

i 
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COUNTY  COOPERATION  1929-30 


IN  FOREST  FIRE  CONTROL 

APPROPRIATIONS 
Actual 
$      350 


COUNTY 

Alexander      $ 

Avery    300 

Beaufort    1,250 

Bertie    800 

Brunswick    1,000 

Buncombe    1,000 

Burke    400 

Caldwell   750 

Columbus  2,000 

Craven    1,000 


Chowan    

Cumberland  

Greene    

Edgecombe    

Halifax     

Harnett    


300 
750 
500 
500 
600 
654 


Haywood    - 400 


Henderson   

Hertford    

Hoke   

Jackson 

Lee    

Lenoir     

Macon    

McDowell  

Madison    

M ontgomery   

Moore   

New  Hanover  

Northampton    

Pitt    

Polk    

Richmond  

Robeson    

Rutherford    

Scotland   

Surry    

Swain    

Warren  

Washington    

Wayne 

Wilkes    

Wilson    

Yancey   

Total  

*Began  cooperation  Feb.  1930. 


350 

500 

500 

500 

363 

600 

300* 

700 

500 

750 

800 

750 

500 

750 

300 

750 

1,200 
600 
500 
500 
500 
520 
600 

1,000 
500 
650 
300 


.128,317 
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MADE-IN-CAROLINA  MOVEMENT  LAUNCHED 
TO  BOOST  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY  OF  STATE 


Convinced  that  the  average  citizen  of 
North  Carolina  does  not  know  what  man- 
ufactured articles  are  made  in  his  State 
and  in  few  instances  does  he  know  where 
he  may  see  or  purchase  these  products 
manufactured  even  at  his  back  door,  Gover- 
nor O.  Max  Gardner  and  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  have 
planned  a  "Made-in-Carolina"  campaign. 

It  is  believed  that  the  project  will  fit  in 
appropriately  with  the  "Live-at-Home"  pro- 
gram inaugurated  by  Governor  Gardner  to 
improve  agricultural  conditions  by  stimu- 
lating industrial  activity,  thereby  finding 
new  markets  for  farm  products  and  a 
stronger  demand  for  raw  materials  which 
originate  on  the  farm. 

This  campaign,  carried  out  on  the  scale 
and  in  the  manner  planned,  should  empha- 
size among  all  North  Carolinians  the  im- 
portance of  the  industries  of  the  State; 
create  a  greater  demand  for  these  prod- 
ucts; and  reveal  the  need  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  diversified  industries. 

Following  are  some  of  the  features  of 
the  program  which  the  Department, 
through  its  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, proposed  to  carry  out: 

1 — A  list  of  all  consumers'  goods  made 
in  the  State,  together  with  the  principal 
uses  to  which  they  can  be  put  and  the 
sources  through  which  they  may  be  ob- 
tained including  the  agents  and  wholesal- 
ers through  whom  they  may  be  purchas- 
ed, is  being  prepared. 

2 — As  soon  as  possible  this  list  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  agents  and  jobbers 
and  with  retail  stores.  TTiese  two  groups 
will  be  asked  to  cooperate  in  placing  goods 
produced  in  the  State  in  stock  in  as  many 
stores  as  possible.. 

3 — At  an  appropriate  season  of  the 
year,     the     week     beginning    September    1, 


the  merchants  will  be  asked  to  put  on 
special  sale  and  to  display  North  Carolina 
goods.  During  this  time,  these  goods  will 
be  advertised  through  the  newspapers,  win- 
dow displays,  special  placards  and  other- 
wise. A  thoroughly  planned  sale  of  North 
Carolina  goods  is  suggested  for  late  win- 
ter or  early  spring.  After  this  special  ef- 
fort, it  is  hoped  that  North  Carolina  goods 
will  be  stocked  permanently  and  so  marked. 

4 — Preceding  the  special  sales  and  dis- 
play week,  the  Department  is  seeking  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  all  agencies  for 
reaching  the  people  with  the  program.  As 
additional  features  during  the  week,  civic 
clubs,  women's  clubs  and  like  organiza- 
tions will  be  asked  to  observe  appropriate- 
ly the  event  by  having  special  studies  or 
talks  relating  to  North  Carolina  products 
and  the  further  possibilities  for  industrial 
development  within  the  State.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
the  people  for  the  sales  campaign  so  that 
they  will  be  familiar  with  the  purposes 
and  possibilities  of  the  project. 

5 — In  the  fall  it  is  hoped  that  special 
displays  of  locally  manufactured  products 
will  be  made  at  county  and  district  fairs 
and  of  items  from  all  over  the  State  at 
the   State  Fair. 

Lest  its  purposes  be  misunderstood,  no 
appeal  will  be  addressed  to  the  people  sole- 
ly from  the  standpoint  of  State  pride,  the 
idea  being  primarily  to  familiarize  the  con- 
sumers with  the  scope  and  quality  of  goods 
produced  with  the  thought  that  these  moves 
in  themselves  will  bring  spontaneously  a 
response  in  a  quickened  industrial  life  of 
the  State  both  within  her  own  borders  and 
elsewhere. 

Governor  Gardner  has  called  upon  all  in- 
dividuals and  agencies  to  cooperate  in  the 
movement,  believing  that  its  effect  will  be 
reflected  in  a  constructive  manner,  on  ev- 
ery branch  of  endeavor  in  the  State. 
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WILMINGTON  HARBOR 


A  recent  flow  of  goods  into  North 
Carolina  survey  revealed  that  532  of 
the  State's  more  than  3,000  manufac- 
turing plants  imported  approximate- 
ly $50,000,000  worth  of  goods  an- 
nually. It  has  been  variously  estimat- 
ed that  probably  this  total  reaches  as 
much  as  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lion. This  does  not  include  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  finished 
goods  brought  into  the  State. 


Figures  just  released  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  that 
Noarth  Carolina  during  1929  export- 
ed nearly  $100,000,000  worth  of 
goods,  thus  registering  a  gain  of  44 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

With  such  huge  volumes  of  goods 
flowing  into  and  out  of  the  State, 
North  Carolina  can  rightfully  lay- 
claim  to  the  title  of  "Leading  Indus- 
trial and  Agricultural  State  of  the 
South."  Likewise  with  this  volume  of 
trade  flowing  into  and  out  of  the 
State,  North  Carolina's  waterways 
projects  take  on  added  interest. 

The  recently  enacted  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Bill,  recommending  the  ex- 
penditure of  $785,045  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  Cape  Fear  River  to  Wil- 
mington, which  money  will  probably 
be  available  in  1931,  assures  a  thirty 
foot  channel  as  far  as  Wilmington 
and  the  making  of  this  city  a  port  of 
call.  When  this  work  is  finally  con- 
summated, North  Carolina  shippers 
and  receivers  of  goods  will  be  able  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  in  freight 
by  using  water  transportation  and 
routing  their  goods  through  this 
North  Carolina  port.  This  saving, 
which  has  been  going  to  neighboring 
states,  will  strengthen  still  further 
the  "Old  North  State's"  industrial 
and  agricultural  pre-eminence  among 
her  sister  states  of  the  South. 


BOARD  VOICES  ESTEEM 

FOR  LATE  STATISTICIAN 


Appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  late 
Park  Mathewson,  Assistant  Director  and 
Statistician  of  the  Department,  was  voiced 
in  the  following  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at 
its  meeting  on  July  9: 

Whereas,  Park  Mathewson,  Assistant 
Director  and  Statistician  of  the  Department 
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of  Conservation  and  Development,  was  tak- 
en suddenly  from  our  midst  on  June  4,  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Mathewson  had  been  a 
faithful  and  energetic  servant  of  the  State 
for  several  years,  introducing  an  important 
function  in  the  Department;  through  his  ef- 
forts had  accomplished  much  toward  mak- 
ing known  the  opportunities  for  commer- 
cial and  industrial  development  of  the 
State;  and  had  turned  the  attention  of  thou- 
sands to  these  assets,  thereby  paving  the 
way  for  future  expansion,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Board  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  at  its  meeting  in 
Morehead  City  on  June  9  takes  this  occa- 
sion for  expressing  its  sorrow  over  the  loss 
of  Mr.  Mathewson  and  to  convey  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased  this  token  of  sym- 
pathy in  its  bereavement.  It  is  ordered  that 
copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  bereaved,  to  the  press,  and 
included  within  the  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing." 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  TAKES 
MOVE  TOWARD  FOUNDING 
OF  SCHOOL  OF  FORESTRY 


With  the  election  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian, 
silviculturist  of  Appalachian  Forest  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Asheville,  as  director 
of  the  Duke  Forest  and  professor  of  silvi- 
culture at  Duke  University,  it  is  indicated 
that  this  institution  has  taken  the  first  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  school  of 
forestry. 

According  to  information  received  by  this 
Department,  complete  plans  for  the  propos- 
ed school  will  not  be  made  until  details  of 
the  forest  program  on  the  University  prop- 
erty have  been  completed  and  a  further 
study  made  of  the  need  of  additional  for- 
estry training  in  the  South  and  for  special- 
ized forestry  education  at  Duke. 

The  Duke  forest  consists  of  a  tract  of 
approximately  5,100  acres  adjacent  to  the 
Duke  campus  at  Durham.  Dr.  Korstian's 
first  activity  at  his  new  post  will  consist  of 
a  survey,  inventory,  and  the  launching  of 
preliminary  plans  for  the  management  of 
the  Duke  University  Forest. 

Situated  in  the  lower  Piedmont  region 
and  consisting  of  second-growth  shortleaf 
and  loblolly  pines  and  hardwoods,  the  for- 
est is  representative  of  the  various  types  of 


forest  growth  of  the  area.  For  this  reason 
ft  is  expected  that  it  will  serve  well  as  a 
research  and  demonstration  forest. 

A  research  program,  it  is  indicated,  will 
be  developed  to  take  full  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  cooperate  with  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university  and  other  agencies. 

Dr.  Korstian,  through  training  and  ex- 
perience, is  highly  capable  of  carrying  out 
successfully  the  dual  program  of  which 
he  will  be  in  charge.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  received 
the  Master  of  Forestry  and  Ph.  D.  degrees 
at  Yale  University.  He  has  been  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  since  1912  having  been 
assigned  to  Appalachian  Forest  Experiment 
Station  since  its  establishment  in  1921.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  number  of  bulletins  and 
articles  on  forestry. 


COLUMBUS  COUNTY  FIRE 

TOWER  IS  CONSTRUCTED 


Another  steel  fire  observation  tower,  a 
unit  in  the  proposed  primary  detection  sys- 
tem of  125,  has  recently  been  erected  in  Co- 
lumbus County  under  the  direction  of  Dis- 
trict Forester  W.  C.  Hammerle,  of  Wil- 
mington. 

The  tower  is  of  steel  construction  and  is 
100  feet  in  height,  access  to  the  enclosed 
cabin  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  being  gained 
by  means  of  an  inside  stairway.  Range  of 
vision  is  about  15  miles,  enabling  efficient 
detection  to  be  carried  throughout  most  of 
the  western  part  of  Columbus   County. 

Completion  of  the  tower  marks  the  com- 
pletion of  one-fifth  of  the  master  system  of 
observation  points  set  by  Assistant  For- 
ester C'has.  H.  Flory,  in  charge  of  forest 
fire  control,  as  the  goal  for  a  complete  pri- 
mary detection  system. 

Of  the  twenty-one  towers  now  in  service; 
17  are  of  steel  construction;  three  are  wood- 
en; and  one  is  stone.  Steel  has  been  adopted 
as  the  type  of  construction  for  virtually 
all  of  the  recently  erected  towers. 

Towers  completed  so  far  in  the  State 
range  in  height  from  35  to  102  feet.  As  a 
standard  agency  in  the  control  of  the  forest 
fire,  towers  have  long  since  proved  their 
worth.  Speedy  detection  and  quick  dispatch 
of  wardens  to  fires  have  saved  great  areas 
of  timber  from  the  "Red  Demon"  in  this 
State. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


An  experimental  planting  of  willows 
along  the  banks  of  the  creek  on  the  State- 
owned  Lake  Rim  property  adjoining  the 
Frank  Stedman  Fish  Hatchery  near  Fay- 
etteville  has  been  carried  out  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Division  of  Forestry  to  test 
their  value  in  the  prevention  of  erosion. 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  states  that  the 
planting  promises  good  results. 


The  liberation  of  the  first  pheasants  rear- 
ed at  the  State  Game  Farm  in  1930  was  on 
the  Morrow  Mountain  Refuge  in  Stanly 
County.  The  occasion  was  one  for  a  gath- 
ering of  game  officials  and  sportsmen 
from  the  surrounding  territory.  Among 
those  who  were  present  for  the  event  were 
the  following:  W.  C.  Lisk,  District  Game 
Warden;  S.  C.  Lisk,  Salisbury;  G.  R.  Miller, 
Rowan  County  warden;  Jack  Burris,  refuge 
keeper;  J.  R.  Boger,  Cabarrus  County  war- 
den; Dan  Speights,  Stanly  County  warden; 
R.  C.  Llewallen,  Randolph  County  warden; 
Frank  Harrelson,  assistant  at  State  Game 
Farm;  Joe  Speights,  Stanly  County  deputy 
warden;  J.  M.  Morrow,  Albemarle;  Jake 
Lipe,  Enochville;  and  Mr.  Harris,  Albemarle 
Herald  and  Press. 


Game  officials  wished  to  obtain  two  cub 
bears  from  Eastern  Carolina  for  exhibition 
purposes  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  and  ef- 
forts in  this  direction  confronted  them  with 
a  rather  knotty  problem.  A  trap  was  set 
in  the  swamps  of  Washington  County  by 
Warden  Stell  but  instead  of  a  docile  cub  a 
full  grown  bruin  was  the  first  captive.  The 
bear  weighed  325  pounds,  and  an  animal 
of  this  size  could  not  be  handled  satisfac- 
torily at  the  Game  Farm;  the  people  of  the 
county  did  not  want  him  released;  and  a 
perplexing  problem  arose  over  his  disposal. 
A  solution  was  finally  found  by  turning  the 
bear  over  to  a  warden  to  be  placed  on  one 
of  the  Western  Carolina  refuges. 


Edgecombe,  the  home  county  of  M.  W. 
Haynes,  game  survey  commissioner,  is  the 
last  of  the  31  counties  in  which  the  prelim- 
inary   survey    of   game,    forestry,    and   fish 


conditions  is  to  be  completed.  The  survey 
is  intended  to  furnish  a  basis  for  a  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  study  of  wild 
life.  Counties  in  which  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey have  been  carried  are  typical  territories 
for  all  types  of  game  birds  and  animals  and 
fur-bearers  of  the  State.  The  game  situa- 
tion was  touched  more  deeply  by  Mr. 
Haynes  than  other  angles  in  the  survey. 


! 


Warden  Clyde  Mason,  of  Carteret  County, 
after  a  recent  visit  on  the  Hanes-Lassiter 
Game  Refuge  on  "the  Banks"  reports  hav- 
ing seen  several  black  ducks  with  young 
brood  in  ponds  on  the  property.  This  sub- 
stantiates other  reports  from  that  section 
that  a  number  of  black  ducks  have  bred 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast  this  year. 
It  also  furnishes  an  example  of  the  value 
of  protection  of  wild  life  during  breeding 
season. 


"I  am  particularly  interested,"  Maj.  W. 
A.  Welch,  general  manager  of  the  Pali- 
sades Interstate  Park  and  vice-president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Parks, 
writes  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  "in 
the  possible  conservation  of  some  of  your 
beaches  in  North  Carolina,  as  I  feel  these 
will  be  very  valuable  additions  to  your 
State  Park  system  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  succeed  in  securing  a  number  of  these 
before  they  are  taken  over  by  private  in- 
dividuals and  the  public  is  barred  from 
them. 

"I  feel  that  the  conference  at  Linville  was 
very  successful  and  I  trust  that  it  may  be 
of  value  to  you  in  North  Carolina  in  assist- 
ing you  in  your  future  work." 


A.  G.  Gordon,  president  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  calls  attention  of  farmers  and 
sportsmen  of  North  Carolina,  where  efforts 
are  being  made  to  introduce  ring-neck 
pheasants,  to  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  diet  found  in  the  gizzards  of  25  of 
these  birds  in  Pennsylvania. 

Examination  of  the  birds  failed  the  sup- 
port charges  that     they     were     damaging 
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This  doe  deer  is  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  big  fire  in  the  "open  ground"  of  Car- 
teret County  this  summer.  Two  fawns  were 
found  roasted  beside  her.  Here  is  a  pitiful 
lesson  in  the  destruction  of  game  by  forest 
fires. 

crops.  Only  one  instance  revealed  corn  and 
in  this  case,  in  addition  to  five  grains  of 
corn,  eleven  destructive  beetles  including 
the  cucumber  bug  were  found  in  a  gizzard. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  gizzards  ex- 
amined revealed  a  content  of  forty-seven 
inch  worms, , three  earth  worms,  two  potato 
bugs,  one  butterfly,  sixteen  beetles,  thirty- 
two  wood  worms,  one  grasshopper,  two 
spiders  and  a  quantity  of  weed  seeds.  An- 
other check  of  a  pheasant  gizzard  showed 
more  than  400  chickweed  seeds  and  a  dozen 
beetles. 


"I  believe  that  wonderful  progress  is  be- 
ing made  in  stocking  our  depleted  streams 
and  forests  with  wild  life  in  Western  North 
Carolina,"  writes  J.  F.  Hampton  of  Lin- 
ville.  The  general  public  is  showing  a  very 
satisfactory  spirit  of  cooperation,  an  ex- 
ample of  which  was  the  capture  and  care 
of  a  wild  deer  by  individuals  after  the  deer 
had  strayed  from  a  refuge  in  this  part  of 
the  State." 


H.  N.  Wheeler,  lecturer  for  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service,  will  broadcast  over  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  network  consisting  of 
37  radio  stations,  including  WPTF  at  Ra- 
leigh, a  talk  on  "Forestry  and  Wild  Life,"  at 
1:10  p.  m.,  August  5,  according  to  word  re- 
ceived by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes.  All 
persons  interested  in  conservation  are  urg- 
ed to  tune  in  for  this  talk.  Mr.  Wheeler 
carried  out  a  speaking  schedule  in  North 
Carolina  about  three  years  ago,  and  his 
talks  were  well  received  in  the  State. 


GOLF  COURSES  SUITABLE 

FOR  BIRD  SANCTUARIES 


The  golf  "bug"  which  is  sweeping  North 
Carolina  along  with  other  commonwealths 
offers  an  attractive  opportunity  for  service 
to  the  State  from  a  new  angle,  Col.  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  recently 
pointed  out. 

Director  Harrelson  suggested  that  North 
Carolina  join  whole-heartedly  in  the  nation- 
al movement  for  the  establishment  of  a 
bird  sanctuary  on  all  golf  courses. 

This  movement  was  started  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
which  points  out  that  the  sanctuaries  may 
be  established  at  a  minimum  expense  and 
with  no  inconvenience  to  the  game. 

The  advantages  from  the  increase  of  use- 
ful bird  life  on  golf  links  are  many  fold. 
Besides  the  encouragement  of  man's  feath- 
ered friends,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  their  protection,  a  definite 
service  is  performed  in  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  birds  that  are  enemies  to  agricultural 
pests.  Most  of  these  species  feed  largely 
on  weevils,  worms,  beetles,  noxious  weed 
seeds  and  other  factors  that  work  against 
agriculture,  trees,  and  natural  growth  of 
all  kinds. 

Carrying  out  of  only  a  few  measures  will 
almost  insure  the  increase  of  useful  wild 
life  around  golf  links.  The  birds  need  pro- 
tection, nesting  places,  and  dependable 
sources  of  food  and  water.  Suggestions 
along  this  line  are  offered  in  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Association  of  Au- 
dubon Societies  under  the  title  of  "Golf 
Clubs  as  Bird  Sanctuaries." 
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WATER  FLOW  RECORDS 
WILL  CONTINUE  BELOW 
SITE  OF  DEVELOPMENT 


Announcements  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  power  development  pro- 
posed on  the  Roanoke  River  just  above  Roa- 
noke Rapids  by  the  Virginia  Electric  Power 
Company.  On  account  of  this  development, 
a  stream  gaging  station  has  been  installed 
just  below  Roanoke  Rapids  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  the  Federal 
agency  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  in  the  meas- 
uring of  stream  flow. 

Previously  and  since  1912,  a  gaging  sta- 
tion has  been  in  operation  on  the  Roanoke 
in  North  Carolina  at  the  Old  Gaston  bridge 
about  eight  miles  above  Roanoke  Rapids. 
This  station  will  be  flooded  out  when  the 
proposed  56-foot  dam  goes  in,  and  the  new 
station  will  continue  the  record  of  stream 
flow. 

The  station  layout  consists  of  a  circular 
concrete  house  four  feet  in  diameter  built 
into  the  right  bank  to  a  height  of  about  35 
feet  above  ground  level,  and  a  cable  850 
feet  long  suspended  across  the  river.  In  thi 
top  of  the  house,  an  instrument  is  mounted 
which  records  the  variations  in  depth  of 
river.  Actuated  by  a  float  resting  on  the 
water  surface  in  the  bottom  of  the  house 
which  is  below  river  level  and  regulated  by 
a  clock,  the  recorder  will  operate  60  days 
without  resetting.  On  the  cable  strung 
across  the  river,  a  cart  is  suspended  in 
which  engineers  can  travel  from  point  to 
point  across  the  stream  and  make  necessary 
measurements  of  depth  and  velocity  at  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  stream.  Finally  after 
much  field  and  office  work,  there  results 
a  record  of  the  water  flowing  in  terms  of 
cubic  feet  per  second. 

An  interesting  aspect  is  that  the  cost  of 
this  station  probably  exceeds  that  of  any 
erected  in  the  State  to  date.  The  high  ex- 
pense resulted  from  the  great  length  of 
cable  which  is  the  longest  used  at  any  sta- 
tion. The  cost,  approximately  $1,800,  will 
be  defrayed  by  the  power  company  under 
the  provisions  of  a  preliminary  permit  from 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  record 
will  be  just  as  available  to  interested  par- 
ties in  the   State  as  though  it  were  being 


financed  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  Stream  gaging  is  in 
charge  of  the  Water  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Division  of  the  Department  through 
which  the  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  is  main- 
tained. 

Had  the  station  not  been  financed  as 
above  described,  it  is  probable  that  the 
State  would  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  the  installation  and  defray  the  cost. 
That  step  might  have  been  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  allied  problems  of  stream  flow 
regulation,  navigation,  pollution,  water 
supply,  and  fish,  in  the  solution  of  which, 
stream  flow  records  are  essential. 


LIST  OF  DEVELOPMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES  STARTED 


As  one  of  its  projects  for  serving  the 
State  and  promoting  the  wise  exploitation 
of  her  natural  advantages,  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  has  started  the 
compilation  of  natural  resources  in  North 
Carolina  which  are  worthy  of  development 
or  which  indicate  the  feasibility  of  develop- 
ment at  this  time  or  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. 

This  list  will  be  used  in  answering  in- 
quiries which  are  constantly  coming  to  the 
Department,  and  it  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  agencies  that  are  interested. 
In  this  manner  it  is  felt  that  the  Division 
can  be  of  service  to  individuals  and  to  the 
State  as  a  whole. 

With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  Division 
requests  persons  who  have  mineral  prop- 
erties, large  tracts  of  timber  ready  for  cut- 
ting, mineral  springs,  potential  water  pow- 
ers, attractive  resort  areas,  hunting 
grounds,  raw  materials  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  other  resources,  to  send  as 
complete  description  as  possible  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
tabulated  for  the  service. 

Such  properties  or  opportunities  will  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  as  many  agen- 
cies as  possible,  and  thus  it  may  be  possible 
to  bring  the  individual  projects  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  prospective  developer.  There  will 
be  no  charge  for  the  service. 
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TRAWL  NETS  OUTLAWED 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOR 
FISHERIES   PROTECTION 


Years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  14  in- 
lets from  the  sea  into  the  northern  tier 
of  sounds  from  Ocracoke  Inlet  to  the  Vir- 
ginia line  but  during-  recent  years  this 
number  has  been  reduced  to  three. 

Through  these  lanes  of  travel  fish  gain 
entrance  to  the  sounds  that  are  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  fishing  grounds  of  the 
State.  It  is  necessary  that  the  inlets  be  kept 
open  to  preserve  fishing  in  these  sounds 
and  further  inland. 

There  are  many  persons  in  the  State  who 
point  to  the  closing  of  a  majority  of  these 
inlets  as  one  of  the  primary  factors  in  the 
reduction  of  the  annual  catch  of  shad  and 
some  other  of  the  most  valuable  species  of 
commercial  fish. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  regulations 
made  by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment is  to  keep  open  the  regular  mi- 
gration lanes  for  the  fish  in  order  that  at 


least  a  reasonable  number  might  reach 
their  spawning  grounds,  to  give  fishermen 
at  a  distance  from  these  inlets  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  fair  proportion,  and  to 
prevent  the  bottling  up  of  the  entire  sup- 
ply near  their  gateway. 

Old  regulations  in  effect  for  years  pro- 
vide that  at  least  a  certain  portion  of  the 
narrow  sounds  and  all  of  the  inlets  be  kept 
free  of  nets  in  order  that  the  fish  might 
have  access  to  the  fishing  grounds  farther 
from  the  ocean. 

In  a  further  effort  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  migration  of  fish  into  the  sounds, 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment in  its  July  meeting  at  Morehead  City 
passed  a  regulation  making  it  unlawful  to 
fish  with  trawl  nets  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
the  State  including  the  three-mile  limit  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  been  contended 
by  commercial  fishermen  that  the  entrance 
of  fish  into  waters  of  the  State  has  been 
broken  by  the  use  of  trawl  nets  on  the 
ocean  side  of  the  inlets.  A  trawl  net  is  one 
that  is  dragged  by  a  power  boat,  spreading 
in  a  fan-like  shape  as  it  is  pulled. 


% 


% 
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White  Lake,  one  of  the  chain  of  State-owned  lakes  in  Bladen  County,  is  probably 
the  most  popular  inland  bathing  beach  in  North  Carolina.  This  view  shoivs  a  crowd 
similar  to  that  frequenting  the  lake  during  the  summer.  The  State  oivns  the  lake 
itself  but  none  of  the  adjoining  land.  In  order  to  assure  the  public  full  e/ijoyment  of  the 
lake,  some  land  around  its  shores  should  be  acquired  by  the  State. 
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CHANGES  IN  INLAND  FISH 
REGULATION  WILL  LEAD 
WAY  TO  BETTER  ANGLING 


As  a  result  of  action  taken  by  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  at  its 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Morehead  City  July 
8-9,  North  Carolina  now  has  the  most  ef- 
fective and  practical  set  of  inland  fisheries 
regulations  ever  placed  in  effect  in  the 
State. 

Although  only  a  few  changes  were  made, 
these  gave  more  complete  protection  to 
game  fish  during  breeding  season,  a  move 
decidedly  toward  the  future  benefit  of  every 
fisherman  in  North  Carolina. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  was  in  prescribing  a  uniform  closed 
season  on  all  game  fish  whose  spawning 
season  falls  within  the  same  period.  With 
the  exception  of  mountain  trout,  the  closed 
season  on  which  remains  the  same,  a  closed 
season  on  all  fish  in  inland  waters  was  pre- 
scribed from  May  1  to  June  10  of  every 
year. 

Another  move  was  a  regulation  fixing  a 
closed  season  on  fresh  water  game  fish  in 
commercial  waters  during  the  same  period 
in  which  the  season  on  the  same  fish  is 
closed  in  inland  waters.  This  wiped  out 
what  has  been  termed  as  an  inequality  in 
the  law  and  makes  possible  more  effective 
enforcement. 

A  concession  was  made  to  the  anglers  of 
the  State  in  a  change  in  the  closed  season 
that  will  allow  fishing  on  Easter  Monday 
which  has  been  prohibited  for  the  game 
species  formerly.  The  old  regulation  clos- 
ed fishing  for  the  spawning  period  on  April 
20,  but  the  new  rule  dropped  the  date  back 
10  days  to  May  1. 

Closed  season  on  trout  extends  from  Sep- 
tember 1  of  each  year  to  April  15  of  the 
following  year,  and  the  closed  season  on 
small  mouth  bass  in  the  mountains  is  from 
September  1  to  June  10  while  the  other 
species  come  under  the  general  regulation. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILL 

GET  FISHERIES  STATION 


last  session  of  Congress,  among  the  new 
projects  being  one  for  North  Carolina, 
according  to  news  contained  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Fisheries  Service  Bulletin. 

The  program  authorizes  additional  ap- 
propriations amounting  to  $1,885,000  for 
new  stations,  laboratories,  and  distribution 
cars.  "One  important  feature  of  the  act," 
according  to  the  Bulletin,  "is  that  provision 
is  made  for  cooperation  with  States,  coun- 
ties, municipalities,  individuals,  and  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations,  and  in- 
sttutions,  and  the  bureau  may  accept  do- 
nations of  lands,  funds,  and  other  aid  to 
the  development  of  this  program." 

Among  the  various  projects  that  are 
specified  in  the  bill  is  an  experimental 
bass  and  trout  station  to  be  located  either 
in  Pisgah  National  Forest  or  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  National  Park  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000. 

However,  under  terms  of  the  bill  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  proposed  North  Carolina 
station  will  not  become  available  until  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1934. 

By  means  of  increases  in  appropriations, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  be  able 
to  expand  the  valuable  research  and  inquiry 
work  that  has  been  of  great  assistance  to 
States,  organizations,  and  individuals  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  com- 
mercial and  inland  fisheries. 


HOLMES'  IDEA  OF  LAND 

POLICY  MEETS  FAVOR 


A  five-year  construction  and  maintenance 
program  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
is  authorized  in  a  bill  enacted  during  the 


State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes'  advocacy  of 
public  acqquisition  of  poorer  classes  of  for- 
est lands  as  an  economic  necessity  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  State  is  in  accord  with 
the  ideas  of  many  leading  economists  and 
foresters  of  the  country. 

Comments  to  this  effect  brought  the  fol- 
lowing rejoinder  from  Harris  A.  Reynolds, 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Forestry 
Association: 

"We  have  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  this 
country  which  would  not  justify  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  by  a  commercial  company  in 
the  growing  of  a  crop  of  timber,  at  least 
under  present  conditions,  and  all  of  that 
land  should  become  National,  State,  County, 
and  Town  Forests,  to  be  held  by  the  public 
in  perpetuity." 
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MINNOW    PROPAGATION 

SUGGESTED  AS  POSSIBLE 
ENTERPRISE  FOR  STATE 


Since  inland  fisheries  regulations  pro- 
hibit seining  for  minnows  to  be  used  as 
bait,  attention  has  been  directed  in  North 
Carolina  to  the  culture  of  minnows  to  meet 
a  demand  for  live  lures  for  the  angler's 
line. 

In  an  effort  to  help  along  this  line,  the 
Department  has  been  in  touch  with  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  its  ideas  and  all 
printed  information  available.  Lewis  Rad- 
cliffe,  acting  commissioner,  has  given  some 
useful  suggestions  which  are  being  passed 
along  to  those  interested. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  reveals  that  the  problem  of 
the  depletion  of  the  natural  supply  of  min- 
nows is  receiving  attention  in  several 
states,  particularly  Michigan,  where  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  have  constructed  ponds 
for  their  propagation. 

"Almost  all  species  of  minnows,  shiners, 
etc.,  are  so  prolific  that  practically  the  only 
requirement  for  their  culture  is  to  provide 
a  suitable  place  for  them  to  breed.  Ponds 
similar  to  those  utilized  at  bass  hatcheries 
would  be  ideal  for  the  propagation  of  bait 
fish.  A  few  hundred  square  feet  of  pon<j 
space  devoted  to  the  rearing  of  bait  fish, 
in  any  section  where  there  is  a  heavy  de- 
mand will  generally  be  sufficint  to  meet 
all  requirements,  and  once  the  pond  has 
been  built  and  stocked  there  is  practically 
no  expense  involved." 

A  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau,  describ- 
ing an  experiment  at  the  Fairport,  Iowa, 
station  says:  "A  pond  area  of  .034  acres 
produced  6,867  fingerling  blackhead  min- 
nows in  one  season.  These  fish  spawn  con- 
tinually from  the  later  part  of  May  to  early 
August.  The  number  of  adult  fish  producing 
the  foregoing  number  of  fingerlings  was 
91.  In  spawning  these  fish  seek  to  deposit 
their  eggs  beneath  submerged  objects  to 
which  the  eggs  adhere,  and  this  tendency 
can  be  met  by  boating  boards  on  the  surface 
or  driving  them  horizontally  into  the  bank. 
The  pond  was  fertilized  several  times  dur- 
ing the  season  to  augment  the  natural  food. 
In  fact,  the  general  requirements  for  suc- 
cessful pond  culture,  calling  for  an  ample 
growth  of  acquatic  vegetation,  with  fertil- 


ization, etc.,  must  be  met  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree, since  the  minnows  and  shiners  are  the 
original  consumers  of  the  food  material 
thus   produced." 


CONSERVATION  BOARD 
APPOINTS  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  STATE  PARKS 


On  recommendation  of  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  at  its  meeting  on  July  8-9  at 
Morehead  City  selected  a  special  commit- 
tee of  five  to  make  a  study  of  the  State 
Parks  and  Forests  with  a  view  of  making 
recommendations  for  plans  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a  system  in  North  Carolina. 

The  committee  which  was  named  by  Vice- 
Chairman  S.  Wade  Marr,  consists  of  the 
following  members:  J.  Q.  Gilkey,  Marion, 
chairman;  Santford  Martin,  Winston-Sal- 
em; Jas.  G.  K.  McClure,  Jr.,  Asheville;  W. 
C.  Ewing,  Fayetteville;  and  E.  S.  Askew, 
Merry  Hill. 

Director  Harrelson  suggested  to  the 
Board  that  provisions  should  be  made  for 
obtaining  areas  of  outstanding  scenic  and 
historic  interest  as  features  of  a  proposed 
park  system.  He  suggested  particularly 
Linville  Gorge  as  one  area  that  should  be 
included  in  the  proposed  park  system. 

For  Eastern  North  Carolina,  the  Director 
emphasized  the  need  of  a  series  of  State 
Forests  which  would  include  representative 
areas  in  each  section  of  the  coastal  plains 
and  tidewater  districts.  He  expressed  a  be- 
lief that  such  a  movement  would  be  a  step 
toward  the  economic  improvement  of  the 
section. 

Such  areas,  he  declared,  are  needed  to 
demonstrate  scientific  forestry  practices  and 
to  return  forest  lands  to  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  their  production.  They  would 
also  encourage,  he  believes,  the  reforesta- 
tion of  the  four  million  acres  of  forest  lands 
in  the  State  that  are  now  idle  or  unproduc- 
tive and  assist  materially  in  the  control  of 
fire,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  forests.  A 
series  of  State  Forests  would,  in  his  opin- 
ion, be  an  investment  which  would  in  a 
period  of  years  repay  the  expenditure  in- 
volved in  their  acquisition  and  accomplish 
other  purposes  that  would  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  entire  people. 
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FISH    RESCUE    PROGRAM 
PLANNED   TO  MINIMIZE 
WASTE     FROM     DROUHT 


The  catastrophe  of  waste  of  fish  life 
through  low  waters  resulting  from  droughts 
is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  through 
a  policy  of  rescue  work  planned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

This  plan,  according  to  an  outline  by  As- 
sistant Director  J.  S.  Hargett,  in  charge  of 
inland  fisheries,  was  mapped  out  in  a  mem- 
orandum to  wardens  a  few  days  ago. 

Because  of  the  limited  facilities  of  the 
Department  with  which  to  carry  on  the 
work,  it  must  depend  mostly  upon  the  ef- 
forts of  the  wardens  in  their  own  counties. 
The  memorandum  requested  the  wardens 
to  adopt  the  rescue  policy  to  the  full  limit 
of  their  facilities. 

"Administration  of  the  inland  fisheries 
laws,"  said  the  memorandum,  "places  upon 
all  wardens  and  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  the  duty 
of  exercising  all  practical  means  for  pro- 
tecting and  maintaining  the  supply  of  fish 
at  the  highest  level  possible.  We  should  di- 
rect our  energies  into  every  constructive 
channel  which  offers  hope  of  being  effective 
in  carrying  out  our  duties. 


"In  this  connection,  we  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  service  that  will  be  a 
contribution  to  our  inland  fisheries  program 
whenever  conditions  make  it  necessary.  We 
should  not  allow,  if  it  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent it,  any  fish  to  perish  because  of  low 
water." 

Efforts  should  be  redoubled,  the  message 
from  the  Assistant  Director  continued,  to 
enforce  the  regulations  against  seining  dur- 
ing periods  of  low  water  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  fish  is  more  thorough  in  such  times. 

Persons  who  have  reared  fish  in  nursery 
ponds  are  also  asked  to  hold  their  stock  as 
long  as  possible  during  dry  seasons,  or  un- 
til the  waters  reach  their  normal  stage. 
When  released  in  low  waters,  the  fish  face 
many  more  dangers  than  ordinarily  with 
the  supply  of  natural  foods  limited  and  in- 
creased dangers  from  natural  enemies. 


FAVORABLE  CONDITIONS 

ATTRACT  FIRM  TO  STATE 


The  Ajax  Rubber  Company  of  Racine, 
Wisconsin,  is  moving  its  three  million  dollar 
tire  factory  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  of  its  officials  gives 
as  the  reasons  for  moving  the  plant  to  this 
State  the  "splendid  labor  conditions  and  the 


Recently  established  stream  gaging  station  on  the  Roanoke  River  below  Roanoke 
Rapids.  A  clock  regulated  recording  instrument  capable  of  operating  60  days  is  mounted 
in  the  top  of  the  concrete  shelter-house  below  flood  level.  Photo  by  F.  M.  Bell,  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  for  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering. 
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more  even  climatic  conditions"  found  here. 
He  states  it  as  his  belief  that  these  condi- 
tions will  make  it  possible  to  turn  out  a 
better  product  here  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country.  These  same  factors  will  also 
insure  a  more  economical  product. 

During  recent  years  many  manufactur- 
ers have  preceded  the  Ajax  company  to 
North  Carolina  to  take  advantage  of  her 
splendid  manufacturing  conditions.  Not 
only  the  labor  conditions  and  the  climate 
of  this  State,  but  also  its  power  facilities, 
means  of  quick  transportation  to  all  parts 
of  the  country,  its  markets  and  its  nearness 
to  the  markets  of  the  North  and  South 
alike,  its  government,  its  people  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors  make  North  Carolina 
an  inviting  place  for  the  location  of  indus- 
tries. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  local  industrial  bureaus 
and  trade  bodies  have  assembled  many  facts 
about  the  State  of  interest  to  prospective 
manufacturers  and  inquiry  and  investiga- 
tions are  invited. 


IMPROVEMENT  AT  GAME 

FARM  WILL  BEGIN  SOON 


Plans  for  improvements  at  the  State 
Game  Farm,  near  Asheboro,  are  designed  to 
give  the  public  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  institution,  a  more  complete 
display  of  native  animals,  and  a  more  at- 
tractive appearance  to  the  institution. 

Principal  features  of  these  improvements 
include  the  construction  of  30  exhibition 
pens  in  the  front  of  the  farm  and  the  erec- 
tion of  an  ornamental  fence  in  front  of  the 
property. 

Costs  of  the  improvements,  according  to 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England,  will  be 
met  entirely  through  savings  made  in  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  farm  during  the 
last  fiscal  year. 

A  recent  appraisal  of  the  stock  at  the 
game  farm  reveals  that  the  value  of  out- 
put will  be  beyond  the  cost  of  its  operation, 
proving  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  Game 
Warden,  that  as  a  commercial  venture  the 
institution  would  have  proved  a  sound  busi- 
ness enterprise.  This  estimate,  Mr.  England 
continued,  is  based  on  the  present  value  of 


the  stock  distributed  and  on  hand,  with  the 
breeding  season  not  yet  closed. 

Within  a  few  weeks  when  the  birds 
hatched  at  the  farm  have  reached  a  more 
mature  age  and  when  the  laying  season  for 
the  game  birds  is  over,  the  value  of  the 
output  of  the  farm  will  have  increased  con- 
siderably, showing  a  larger  margin  between 
the  cost  of  production  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

Experiences  of  the  State  Game  Farm  and 
that  of  L.  M.  Eldridge,  of  Benson  in  the 
production  of  pheasant  eggs  shows  the  pro- 
pagation of  game  to  be  a  promising  com- 
mercial venture.  Although  Mr.  Eldridge's 
farm  has  been  operated  for  only  two  years, 
his  success  has  been  particularly  pleasing. 


FOREST  SERVICE  RELEASE 

DESCRIBES  NEW  PICTURE 


"  'Friends  of  Man,'  a  four-reel  motion 
picture  has  been  released  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,"  says  a 
press  article  from  that  agency  describing 
the  picture  now  being  used  in  North  Caro- 
lina's  forestry  educational   campaign. 

"This  film  is  a  contribution  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  the  educational  campaign  that 
is  being  waged  by  all  conservation  agencies 
against  the  practice  of  woodsburning  or 
'burning  off,'  frequent  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South. 

"The  'friends  of  man,'  of  course,  are  the 
trees  that  will  grow  for  the  farmer  or  oth- 
er landowner  as  a  profitable  crop  on  other- 
wise idle  land,  if  given  a  chance  by  protec- 
tion from  fire. 

"The  picture  was  filmed  near  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  and  is  intended  as  a  companion 
film  to  'Trees  of  Righteousness,'  filmed  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Arkansas.  It  is  a  'picture 
story'  with  a  melodramatic  tinge,  prepared 
primarily  for  use  on  Forest  Service  mo- 
tion picture  trucks  in  remote  districts 
where  few  motion  pictures  are  seen.  Thrills 
are  supplied  by  a  series  of  spectacular 
shots  of  a  real  forest  fire. 

"The  story  of  'Friends  of  Man'  is  partic- 
ularly applicable  to  the  Southeastern  States 
where  woodsburning  each  year  accounts  for 
losses  of  thousands  of  dollars.  The  picture 
points  out  graphically  the  poor  economy  of 
'Burning  off  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
farm  management." 
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REWARD  OF  $100  OFFERED 

FOR  HATCHERY  PIRATES 


Determined  to  stop  the  theft  of  stock 
from  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries,  Governor 
O.  Max  Gardner  has  authorized  the  posting 
of  a  reward  of  $100  for  the  apprehension 
and  conviction  of  persons  participating  in  a 
raid  on  the  Roaring  Gap  Hatchery  on 
July  15. 

In  the  meantime,  conservation  wardens 
are  continuing  a  search  for  the  guilty  per- 
sons which  they  hope  will  finally  bring  them 
to  a  reckoning  for  their  crime. 

Governor  Gardner  characterized  the  raid- 
ing of  the  hatchery  as  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  crimes  against  the  State  that  has 
been  brought  to  his  attention.  He  sees  the 
raiding  of  the  hatchery  as  a  vicious  blow 
to  sportsmanship  and  the  crippling  of  ef- 
forts to  provide  more  facilities  for  public 
pleasure. 

The  report  received  by  the  Department 
from  Guy  C  Wallace,  superintendent  of  the 
hatchery,  revealed  that  approximately  250 
selected  three-year  speckled  trout  were 
taken  by  the  thieves  by  the  draining  of  one 
of  the  brood  ponds  on  the  hatchery  prop- 
erty. 


U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 
TO   COMPLETE   GEOLOGIC 
MAP  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Two  geologists  from  the  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  will  come  to  North  Carolina  in  the 
fall  for  a  period  in  the  field  to  complete  in- 
formation for  a  geologic  map  of  the  State, 
State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  has  recently 
been  informed. 

Dr.  George  W.  Stose  will  spend  one  month 
in  field  observations  and  Miss  Jones  will 
stay  in  the  State  for  two  months,  accord- 
ing to  notice  sent  State  Geologist  Bryson. 

With  the  geologic  mapping  of  the  coastal 
plain  already  complete  and  areas  in  the 
Western  section  and  small  strips  of  the 
Piedmont  also  finished,  the  principal  work 
for  the  completion  of  the  geologic  mapping 
will  be  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

The  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  had  re- 
quested the  cooperation  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  in  com- 
pleting the  geologic  study  of  the  State,  but 
no  funds  were  found  available  for  the  pur- 


Fishing  was  good  during  the  short  open 
season  on  Western  North  Carolina  game 
refuges.  Mrs.  C.  N.  Mease,  the  fair  angler, 
is  shown  here  with  a  two-day  catch  of 
mountain  trout. 

pose.  In  some  instances,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment through  the  Survey,  furnishes  the 
personnel  and  the  States  pay  the  expense, 
but  since  under  existing  circumstances, 
no  funds  were  available  from  North 
Carolina  the  federal  agency  is  going  for- 
ward without  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
State. 

The  most  complete  geologic  map  of  the 
State  in  existence  was  compiled  some  time 
ago  by  Dr.  Prouty,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  but  means  for  its  publica- 
tion have  not  yet  been  found. 

Geologists  from  the  federal  survey  will 
be  assisted  as  far  as  possible  by  State 
Geologist  Bryson.  He  believes  that  the 
geologic  map  of  the  State  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
State  and-  of  great  practical  assistance  in 
determining  underground  sources  of  water, 
in  drainage  projects,  development  of  min- 
eral resources,  and  in  other  services. 
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FARM  FOR  PROPAGATION 
OF  FUR  BEARING  ANIMALS 
IS  PROPOSED  FOR  STATE 


PROTECTION  OF  FORESTS 
GAINS  IN  SCOPE  DESPITE 
OTHER  RETRENCHMENTS 


A  study  of  the  needs  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  farm  for  the  propagation  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  North  Carolina  is  being- 
made  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  and 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  at  the 
instance  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  which  will  receive  a  report 
at  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  to  consider 
this  and  other  matters  next  winter. 

Regardless  of  the  findings  of  the  officials, 
their  consideration  of  the  matter  empha- 
sizes the  value  of  one  of  the  steadily  dimin- 
ishing industries  of  the  State — one  which 
during  the  colonial  times  was  the  largest 
source  of  support  of  the  population. 

Historians  have  said  that  the  fur  trade, 
next  to  the  thirst  for  gold,  was  probably 
the  greatest  factor  in  pushing  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

Although  the  fur  trade  has  dwindled  in 
North  Carolina  during  the  last  several  gen- 
erations, it  is  still  a  factor  in  the  support 
and  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  thou- 
sands of  people  of  the  State.  This  fact  jus- 
tifies a  full  consideration  of  efforts  to  keep 
alive  the  industry  and  to  build  up  the  sup- 
ply of  fur-bearing  animals  by  making  full 
use  of  the  State's  resources  for  their  pro- 
pagation. 

More  than  five  thousand  dollars  were 
paid  in  last  year  by  fur  dealers  for  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  State,  and  trappers' 
licenses  amounted  to  some  $12,000,  giving  a 
total  revenue  of  $17,000  from  this  source. 
The  law  under  which  the  licenses  are  re- 
quired places  a  new  obligation  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  industry. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  flesh  and  hides  of 
fur-bearing  animals  taken  annually  in 
North  Carolina  amounts  to  approximately 
$2,000,000.  This  figure  shows  that  the  main- 
tenance and  development  of  the  industry  is 
an  investment. 


Merits  of  public  services  are  demonstrat- 
ed, to  an  extent,  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  are  continued  during  times  of  financial  - 
stress.  In  the  face  of  other  projects  that 
must  be  curtailed,  County  Commissioners 
of  North  Carolina  have  given  their  ap- 
praisal of  the  value  of  forest  fire  protection 
by  continuing  local  cooperation  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  on  a  scale  larger  than  ever 
before. 

The  inauguration  of  forest  fire  control 
cooperation  with  the  State  by  two  addi- 
tional counties  brings  the  total  voluntary 
cooperators  in  this  program  to  46  for  the 
current  year,  an  increase  of  two  over  the 
44  for  the  fiscal  period  recently  ended. 

Newest  of  the  counties  to  launch  forest 
fire  control  measures  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment are  Cherokee  and  Clay.  A 
tabulation  carried  elsewhere  in  this  pub- 
lication lists  the  counties  that  maintained 
an  organization   last  fistal  year. 

Following  the  policy  of  consolidating  the 
forestry,  game,  and  fish  programs,  wherev- 
er practical,  game  and  fish  wardens  in  both 
counties  have  received  appointment  as  for- 
est wardens.  The  wardens  who  will  serve 
in  the  new  capacity  are:  W.  T.  Hunt,  Clay; 
and  D.  M.  Burchfield,  Cherokee. 

In  addition  to  the  counties  that  have  come 
into  the  forest  fire  protective  system  this 
fiscal  year,  the  following  have  made  sub- 
stantial increases  in  their  appropriations: 
Beaufort,  Burke,  Craven,  Cumberland, 
Moore,  Pitt,  Robeson,  Wayne,  and  Wilkes. 
They  found  that  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests against  their  greatest  enemy  was  a 
sound  investment. 


Sky-scraper  architecture  has  been  applied 
successfully  on  a  small  scale  to  the  under- 
water spawning  beds  of  oysters  at  the  Unit- 
ed States  bureau  of  fisheries  station  at 
Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

A  many-fold  increase  in  oyster  population 
is  the  result.  The  architectural  adaption  was 
perfected  by  Dr.  Paul ,  Simeon  Galtsoff. — 
Press  clipping. 
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NAME,  LOCATION  AND  AREA  COVERED  BY  WATER  IN 

VARIOUS  LAKES  OWNED   BY   HYDRO-ELECTRIC 

POWER  COMPANIES  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

CAROLINA  POWER  AND   LIGHT  COMPANY 


Name  Location 

Waterville On  Pigeon  River  

Roberson Near  Southern  Pines 

Eury Near  Mt.  Gilead  

Lobelia Near  Vass  

Lown Near  Vass  

Countess Near  Vass   

Thaggards Near  Vass  


No.  Acres  Covered 

400 

500 

600 

500 

700 

500 

700 


Blewetts   Falls..... Near  Rockingham   2,300 

Norwood Near  Mt.  Gilead  - 5,700 

Buckhorn Near'  Corinth  L 300 

Marshall On  French  Broad  River  100 

Weaver »On  French  Broad  River  100 


Total    12,400 

TALLASSEE  POWER  COMPANY 

Falls  Lake On  Yadkin  River  Between  Falls  and  Narrows 192 

Narrows On  Yadkin  River  between  Stanly  and  Montgomery 

Counties  (Shore  Line  70  Mi.)  5,050 

High  Rock On  Yadkin  River  in  Rowan  and  Davidson  Coun- 
ties (Shore  Line  366  Miles)  15,200 

Cheoah On  Little  Tennessee  River  in  Graham  and   Swain 

Counties    670 

Santeetlah On  Cheoah  River  in  Graham  County  2,750 


Total    23,862 

DUKE  POWER  COMPANY 

Bridgewater On  Catawba  in  Burke  and  McDowell  Counties 

(Shore  Line  150  Miles)   6,510 

Catawba  in  Burke  and  Caldwell  Counties 3,010 

Catawba  near  Hickory  4,110 

Catawba  near  Statesville  1,270 

Catawba  near  Mt.  Holly  3,225 


Rhodhiss On 

Oxford On 

Lookout  Shoals On 

Mountain  Island- On 

Catawba On 

Lake  Lure* On 

Summitt On 

Turner On 


Catawba  near  Charlotte  and  Gastonia  12,455 

Broad  River  near  Chimney  Rock 1,500 

Greene  River  near  Flat  Rock  305 

Greene  River  near  Tryon  420 


Total    32,805 


Grand    Total    69,067 

*Power  facilities  leased.  Lake  level  not  subject  to  fluctuation  of  any 
magnitude. 
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RALEIGH,  N.  C,  SEPTEMBER,  1930 


MADE-IN-NORTH  CAROLINA 
MOVEMENT     BRINGS     OUT 
INTERESTING  FEATURES 


Among  the  more  interesting  develop- 
ments from  the  "Made-in-North  Carolina" 
program,  which  was  emphasized  during  the 
week  of  September  1,  was  an  analysis  of 
the  income  of  the  State  and  the  tracing  of 
expenditure,  by  Bryan  W.  Snipe,  sta- 
tistician of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

Here  is  the  way  Mr.  Sipe  worked  out 
these  two  phases  of  the  financial  life  of 
the  State: 

"According  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  the  per  capita  income 
for  North  Carolina  in  1919  was  $386;  in 
1920,  $357;  and  in  1921,  $378,  making  the 
average  for  the  three  years,  $372.  In  1921, 
the  per  capita  income  of  the  United  States 
was  $585.  The  North  Carolina  income,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  just  64  percent  of  the  na- 
tional at  that  time. 

"In  1928,  the  national  income  had  risen 
to  $749.  Assuming  that  this  State's  income 
was  then  64  percent  of  the  national  income, 
which  seems  a  reasonable  assumption,  then 
the  per  capita  income  in  North  Carolina  for 
1928  was  $480.  The  total  income  of  the 
State,  based  on  present  population  figures, 
should  be  $1,521,600,000. 

"How  is  the  people's  income  spent?  The 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  has  found 
that  approximately  64  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple's is  spent  through  retail  stores.  A  num- 
ber of  bugetary  studies  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 30  percent  of  the  average  fam- 
ily's income  goes  for  groceries,  12  percent 
for  clothing  and  goods,  and  5  percent  for 
house  furnishings. 

"On  this  basis,  North  Carolinians  spend 
approximately  $973,440,000  through  the  re- 
tail stores  of  the  State.  In  round  numbers, 
it  may  be  said  that  we  have  a  billion-dollar 
retail  trade  business.  Using  the  budgetary 
percentages  given  above,  it  appears  that 
approximately  $456,480,000  is  annually 
spent  for  food  in  North  Carolina,  $182,592,- 
000  for  clothing,  and  $76,000,000  for  house 


furnishings.  The  other  $258,288,000  spent 
in  retail  stores  goes  for  miscellaneous  pur- 
chases. 

"The  merchant  should  be  interested  in 
helping  the  manufacturer  break  in  on  this 
market,  because  the  buying  power  of  the 
State,  and  therefore,  the  sales  of  the  mer- 
chant is  influenced  by  the  prosperity  of  in- 
dustry and  wage  earner." 


VOLUNTEER  POINTS  WAY 

TO  SAVE  STATE  FORESTS 


An  incident  proving  the  value  of  con- 
stant educational  activity  directed  toward 
the  control  of  forest  fires  is  furnished  from 
Asheville  by  District  Forester  W.  K.  Beich- 
ler. 

A  young  man  whose  name  was  not  ascer- 
tained but  whose  home  is  in  Burlington 
was  visiting  in  Asheville  and  on  a  trip  out 
of  the  mountain  city  noticed  a  fire  off  the 
highway.  District  Forester  Beichler  tells 
the  story  thus: 

"According  to  his  own  statement,  he  had 
never  seen  a  forest  fire  before,  but  knew  that 
the  smoke  he  saw  was  one.  He  drove  a  half 
mile  off  the  highway,  gathered  two  or  three 
men  and  boys  at  a  farm  house  nad  climbed 
another  half  mile  up  the  mountain  to  the 
fire.  They  fought  it  for  a  while,  but  the 
dry  woods  burned  rapidly  and  the  young 
chap  feared  they  could  not  control  it. 

"Leaving  the  others,  he  returned  to  Ashe- 
ville and  reported  to  the  District  Forester's 
office.  The  young  man  returned  to  the  fire 
and  with  his  party  had  it  under  control  by 
the  time  the  District  Forester  had  gathered 
a  crew  and  equipment  and  reached  the 
scene.  The  fire  was  easily  controlled  but 
might  have  done  more  damage  but  for  the 
attitude  of  the  stranger  and  his  desire  to 
help. 

"The  young  man  had  never  seen  a  real 
forest  fire;  his  home  is  in  the  Piedmont 
where  the  timberland  is  scattered;  yet  he 
was  far  more  concerned  with  that  fire's 
possibilities  as  an  agent  of  destruction  than 
the  average  citizen  from  one  of  the  timber- 
ed counties  of  the  western  or  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  State." 
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MADE-IN-NORTH  CAROLINA 

Although  too  early  for  a  full  reali- 
zation of  its  effects,  "Made-in-North 
Carolina  Week/'  as  a  part  of  the 
movement  of  the  same  designation 
launched  during  the  first  week  of 
September  has  amply  repaid  the  ef- 
forts devoted  to  it. 

The  program  has  done  everything 
of  which  it  was  thought  in  advance 


to  be  capable,  and  its  avenues  of  ser- 
vice have  multiplied  during  the  ob- 
servance of  the  week. 

Responding  to  the  proclamation  is- 
sued by  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner 
who  appealed  to  organizations  and 
individuals  to  join  in  the  observance 
of  "Made-in-North  Carolina  Week," 
the  State  fell  into  the  spirit  of  the 
movement  to  a  surprising  degree 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  lit- 
tle more  than  a  month  was  given  to 
the  making  and  carrying  out  of 
plans. 

According  to  reports  to  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment, hundreds  of  merchants  made 
special  displays  of  North  Carolina 
products  while  a  few  conducted  sales. 
As  an  educational  feature,  the  dis- 
plays, although  results  may  not  be 
ascertained  immediately,  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  broader  program  in 
the  future.  Wherever  sales  were  car- 
ried out,  merchants  reported  a  stim- 
ulation of  business  and  crowds  of  vis- 
itors. 

To  all  effects,  the  observance  of 
the  week  took  the  form  of  a  State- 
wide industrial  exposition,  giving 
the  buying  public  a  keener  conception 
of  the  products  of  the  various  com- 
munities and  State  at  large.  With  a 
better  appreciation  and  a  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  this  output,  a 
stimulation  in  demand  is  the  natural 
consequence.  To  the  same  degree  as 
new  demand  is  created,  industrial  ac- 
tivity will  be  accentuated. 

Weighing  all  the  effects  together, 
the  movement  has  proved  its  value  as 
a  permanent  program.  The  follow- 
up  which  the  Department  plans  will 
place  before  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers more  of  the  merits  and  ideas 
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of  the  campaign.  The  Department 
takes  this  means  of  expressing  its  ap- 
preciation to  every  individual  and  or- 
ganization that  cooperated. 


POLLUTION  IS  DEADLY 

TO  MIGRATORY  FOWLS 

OF  CURRITUCK  REGION 


Only  one  duck  in  10,000  is  alive  today  in 
districts  where  waterfowl  foods  have  been 
contaminated  by  oil,  salt  water  and  sew- 
age pollution,  according  to  W.  L.  McAtee 
of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  upon  an  investigation  of  a 
wildfowl  breeding  area  300  miles  square  in 
Back  Bay,  Virginia,  and  Upper  Currituck 
Sound,  North  Carolina,  that  is  being  de- 
spoiled by  salt  water  reaching  the  fresh 
water  through  the  Albemarle  and  Chesa- 
peake Canal. 

"There  are  not  now  100  wild  geese  or 
swans  where  there  were  1,000,  not  one  duck 
where  there  were  10,000  during  the  time 
when  the  food  supply  for  the  birds  in  this 
region  was  at  its  best,"  Mr.   McAtee  said. 

This  condition  has  national  application, 
according  to  reports  received  by  the  Ameri- 
can Game  Protective  Association.  Many  of 
the  finest  fresh  water  areas  are  being  pol- 
luted by  the  dumping  of  oil,  sewage,  and 
trash  from  factories  into  freshwater 
streams,  rivers,  ponds  and  lakes  through- 
out the  country. 

Not  only  are  waterfowl  and  fish  foods 
contaminated  but  fish  life  is  destroyed,  sur- 
veys show. — American  Game  Protective 
Association   News    Service. 


RECOMMEND  PURCHASE 

OF  LINVILLE  FALLS  AREA 


Following  is  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Conference  on  State  Parks  at 
Linville,  N.  C,  last  June: 

To  his  excellency,  Governor  O.  Max  Gard- 
ner, the  President  of  the  State  Senate, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  members  of  the  General  Assembly: 

WHEREAS,  after  an  inspection  of  the 
Linville  Falls  and  Gorge  area,  delegates  to 
the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks  are 
of  the   opinion  that  this  region   is   unsur- 


passed in  scenic  beauty  and  interest  in  all 
Eastern  America,  therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  National  Conference  on  State  Parks 
that  this  area  be  secured  and  retained  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  for  all  time  as 
public  property  and  set  aside  as  a  State 
Park  for  the  perpetuation  of  its  attractions 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  Nation. 


A  BY-PRODUCT 


By-product  of  the  present  drought,  in  so 
far  as  water  users  in  North  Carolina  are 
concerned,  is  a  new  monthly  rainfall  and 
streamflow  report  prepared  by  the  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  The  mounting  de- 
ficiency of  rainfall  in  many  sections  of  the 
state  has  demonstrated  how  valuable  such  a 
report  will  be  to  those  who  not  only  must 
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Nestling  high  up  on  Mt.  Mitchell,  these 
rearing  pools  are  helping  to  maintain  at- 
tractive fishing  in  this  area.  Some  40,000 
fingerlings  were  reared  from  fry  placed  in 
nursery  pools  on  the  mountain  this  year. 
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make  the  most  of  every  drop  of  the  present 
runoff,  but  also  must  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  as  to  how  well  their  future  require- 
ments are  to  be  met.  What  is  true  of  North 
Carolina  is  true  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Increasing  use  of  our  water  re- 
sources calls  for  wide  dissemination  of 
knowledge  as  to  rainfall,  runoff  and 
ground-water  conditions.  It  calls  also  for 
close  cooperation  between  State  authori- 
ties and  private  power  companies,  most  of 
which  maintain  their  own  gaging  stations. 
What  North  Carolina  has  done  toward  get- 
ting its  data  into  the  hands  of  its  users 
quickly  may  well  be  used  as  an  example  by 
other  states." — Engineering  News-Record, 
August  14,  1930. 


STREAM   FLOW  SERVICE 
LAUNCHED  BY  DIVISION 
AS  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 


A  new  type  of  service  is  inaugurated  by 
the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering in  the  form  of  monthly  summaries 
of  stream  flow  and  rainfall  conditions  with 
statements  whenever  unusual  current  con- 
ditions or  trends  are  evidenced. 

The  service  was  launched  with  a  sum- 
mary cf  these  conditions  at  the  end  of  June 
and  July.  In  rendering  the  reports  on  stream 
flow,  the  Division  has  the  cooperation  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  collecting  field 
data  and  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  in 
the  computation  of  rainfall. 

In  a  statement  issued  for  the  period  from 
November  1929  to  July  1930,  it  is  shown 
that  cumulative  deficiencies  in  both  rainfall 
and  stream  flow  had  increased  during  the 
month  of  July  in  all  principal  drainage  bas- 
in:-  except  the   Neuse. 

On  the  other  hand,  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion,  the  stream  flow  deficiencies 
at  the  end  of  July  were  not  as  low  as  the 
minimum  years  of  1927  and  1926  on  any 
of  the  major  river  basins  although  the  cum- 
ulative deficiencies  in  rainfall  in  instances 
were  the  greatest  on  record  with  the  weath- 
er bureau.  This  situation  is  taken  as  an  in- 
dication that  ground  water  reserves  from 
the  excessive  precipitation  of  1928  and  1929 
were  still  holding  up  fairly  well. 

The  two  statements  reviewed  stream  flow 
and  rainfall  conditions  on  all  the  important 


river  basins  where  records  are  available  in 
the  State.  Details  are  given  in  a  table  ap- 
pended to  the  releases,  showing  compari- 
sons between  normal  and  minimum  years 
and  existing  conditions  both  as  to  rainfall 
in  inches  and  runoff  in  the  same  units. 

Graphs  have  been  prepared  for  all  of 
the  streams  listed  in  the  table  for  visual 
study  and  comparison.  The  Division  an- 
nounces that  it  will  furnish  blueprints  of 
any  of  these  at  a  nominal  cost.  Officials  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  new  service  will  be 
of  considerable  value,  particularly  in  fore- 
casting   future    conditions. 


LOW  GOLD  PRODUCTION 
TURNS  MINING  INTEREST 
TO  ORES  OF  THIS  STATE 


With  producing  companies  having  to  re- 
sort to  ores  of  lower  grade  to  supply  the 
demand  for  gold,  State  Geologist  H.  J. 
Bryson  believes  that  North  Carolina  offers 
bright  prospects  of  returning  to  importance 
as  a  source  of  supply. 

World  production  of  gold  during  the  last 
15  years  has  dropped  from  a  valuation  of 
$101,035,700  in  1915  to  $45,651,400  in  1929, 
and  the  demand  for  the  precious  metal  con- 
tinues. In  many  of  the  larger'  producing 
areas,  the  gold  content  of  ores  is  consider- 
ably below  the  average  of  some  of  the 
North  Carolina  fields. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  State  Geologist 
says  of  the  activity  in  gold  in  North  Caro- 
lina: "Considerable  interest  has  been  shown 
in  the  gold  deposits  of  the  State  during  the 
last  year  or  more.  Three  gold  recovery 
plants  have  been  build,  one  in  Montgomery 
County  and  two  in  Franklin  County.  The 
success  or  failure  of  these  plants  will  de- 
termine, to  some  extent,  the  immediate  de- 
velopments in  gold   properties. 

"Several  large  companies,  as  the  United 
States  Smelting,  Mining  and  Refining  Com- 
pany, American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company,  American  Zinc  Company,  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company,  and  several  others 
of  national  importance  have  had  engineers 
and  geologists  in  the  State  investigating 
metal  deposits.  Some  of  the  companies  have 
optioned  properties  in  various  sections  of 
the  State. 

"The  following  gold  bearing  properties 
are  reported  to  have  been  optioned  by  large 
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companies:  the  Portis  and  Whitehouse  prop- 
erties in  Franklin  County;  the  Peters,  Silver 
Valley  and  Cid  properties  in  Davidson 
Counties,  the  Howie  Mine  in  Union  County; 
some  of  the  Gold  Hill  properties  in  Rowan 
County;  and  the  Black  Ankle  mine  in  Mont- 
gomery County.  Other  than  these  proper- 
ties, several  have  been  visited  and  may  be 
taken  over  in  the  future." 


BAKER  GIVES  POINTERS 
ON  WAY    TO    CONSTRUCT 
POND  FOR  REARING  BASS 


To  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  in- 
formation concerning  the  rearing  of  bass  in 
nursery  ponds,  W.  E.  Baker,  superintend- 
ent of  the  "Frank  Stedman"  State  hatch- 
ery at  Fayetteville,  has  prepared  the  fol- 
lowing directions: 

"After  experimenting  several  years  with 
bass  nursery  ponds,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  bass  fry  should  be  plac- 
ed in  nursery  ponds  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  larger  fish  where  they  can 
be  reared  to  a  length  of  at  least  four  inches 
before  liberating.  I  cannot  stress  too 
strongly  the  importance  of  selecting  a  pond 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  all  ponds  for  this  purpose  be  built 
under  the  supervision  of  either  the  State  or 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

"Nursery  ponds  intended  for  bass  culture 
should  be  at  least  one-half  acre  in  area  or 
larger,  as  experience  has  proven  that  the 
larger  the  pond  area  used  for  this  purpose 
the  greater  will  be  the  per  cent  of  survival 
of  the  young  bass.  It  has  been  proven  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  bass  fry  cannot  be  rear- 
ed with  any  success  in  small  pools.  Bass 
are  great  cannibals  even  among  very  young 
fish,  and  the  smaller  the  confinement  the 
greater  the  mortality  will  be.  In  any  case 
where  there  is  not  a  suitable  pond  for  this 
purpose  I  would  recommend  planting  the 
young  fry  in  the  larger  waters  in  prefer- 
ence to  placing  them  in  a  smaller  pool 
where  they  would  all  soon  die. 

"In  selecting  a  nursery  pond  for  bass  the 
following  items  must  be  considered:  1 — 
Water  supply;  2 — A  pond  that  can  be 
drained;  3 — Must  have  sufficient  spill-way 
to  take  care  of  all  emergencies;  4 — A  nur- 
sery pond  for  bass  should  have  an  average 


water  depth  of  about  four  feet.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  maximum  number  of 
bass  fry  used  for  rearing  purpose  in  a  nur- 
sery pond  be  placed  at  10,000  per  acre, 
which  should  with  average  success  produce 
at  the  end  of  six  months  2,500  four  inch 
bass,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
original  number  placed  in  the  pond." 


LABELING  OF  ALL  GOODS 
MANUFACTURED  IN  STATE 
SUGGESTED  BY  DIRECTOR 


One  of  the  most  important  objectives 
sought  in  the  "Made-in-Carolina"  campaign 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  Governor  O. 
Max  Gardner  and  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  for  the  popular- 
ization of  consumers'  goods  produced  in 
the  State  is  the  identification  of  products 
made  in  North  Carolina  by  a  standard  or 
appropriate  label. 

Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  in  a  message 
made  public  recently  appealed  to  manufac- 
turers to  adopt  this  practice  wherever  pos- 
sible as  one  of  the  features  of  the  program. 

Probably  no  other  part  of  the  campaign 
will  have  as  lasting  or  far-reaching  effect 
as  the  adoption  of  a  label  by  all  manufac- 
turers of  North  Carolina  showing  that  their 
product  was  made  in  this  State. 

Its  possibilities  in  advertising  the  State 
are  unlimited  and  it  would  require  a  broad 
stretch  of  imagination  to  realize  the  bene- 
fits which  it  is  possible  to  derive  for  the 
State.  North  Carolina's  products  find  their 
way  into  markets  throughout  the  nation  as 
well  as  into  every  section  of  the  civilized 
world. 

In  some  cases,  credit  for  the  origin  of 
North  Carolina  products  is  given  to  other 
sections  or  States  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  means  of  identification  with  the  produc- 
ing State.  Not  only  will  the  new  movement 
localize  the  origin  of  the  product  but  it  will 
undoubtedly  increase  the  prestige  of  the 
State  as  a  manufacturing  and  producing 
center  and  probably  be  a  step  toward  furth- 
er development. 

This  practice  might  appropriately  be  ex- 
tended to  cover  natural  products  and  those 
not  finished  for  the  consumer  such  as  timber, 
minerals,  and  fisheries.  Here  another  pos- 
sible outgrowth  is  the  extension  of  markets 
and  demand  for  North  Carolina  products. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


The  enterprise  with  which  wardens  in 
North  Carolina  are  carrying  out  the  en- 
forcement of  the  game  and  fish  laws  is  il- 
lustrated in  Avery  County  where  J.  L. 
Hartley,  game,  fish,  and  forest  warden  has 
raised  S100  as  rewards  for  the  conviction 
of  persons  dynamiting  or  seining  fish.  . 

Warden  Hartley  has  posted  placards 
with  the  following  wording  throughout 
Avery  County:  NOTICE— $50  REWARD. 
We  have  in  the  Avery  County  Bank  One 
Hundred  Dollars.  Fifty  of  this  fund  will  be 
paid  to  any  person  who  furnishes  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  any  person  guilty  of 
dynamiting  or  seining  fish." 


Special  fees  amounting  to  $345  were  col- 
lected for  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  State 
Game  Refuges  in  Western  North  Carolina 
during  a  two-day  open  season  this  summer. 
This  amount  is  slightly  below  the  collec- 
tions for  last  year  when  fishing  was  al- 
lowed on  the  refuges  during  a  ten-day  pe- 
riod. Considering  the  shorter  open  period, 
the  number  of  fishermen  for  each  day  was 
much  greater  this  year. 

The  season  was  shortened  this  year  to 
preserve  the  fish  because  of  the  extremely 
low  water  conditions.  Assurance  of  a  good 
stock  of  fish  on  the  refuges  is  given  by  a 
program  of  annual  restocking  with  finger- 
lings  reared  in  nursery  pools  on  the  vari- 
ous refuges. 


"I  do  not  believe  Easterners  realize  how 
much  the  common  man  up  here  and  in 
Western  North  Carolina  like-j  fish,  nor  how 
few  he  has  to  eat.  I  have  lived  around  res- 
taurants, and  know  he,  whether  farmer  or 
mechanic,  nearly  always  calls  for  fish.  On 
the  other  hand  I  hear  that  fish  are  so  plen- 
tiful in  North  Carolina  waters  that  edible 
fish  have  often  to  be  sold  for  making  fer- 
tilizers. My  idea  is  this:  By  cooperation  be- 
tween fisheries  official  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, farm  demonstrators,  etc.,  under  sup- 
ervision of  your  progressive  department,  it 
would  be  feasible  to  run  fish  trains  up  each 
the  C.  F.  &  Y.  V.,  the  Carolina  Central  and 
the    Southern   from   Beaufort,   and   now   in 


these  days  of  failing  freight  receipts  I  be- 
lieve you  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting 
the  active  cooperaiton  of  the  railways,  and 
I  believe  they  would  risk  the  matter  of 
loss  for  a  trip  or  two.  With  the  fall  season 
approaching,  the  mountain  counties  at  the 
end  of  the  run  could  easily  supply  with  a 
little  notice  return  loads  of  Limbertwig  ap- 
ples, cabbages,  etc." — Frank  Armfield,  At- 
torney, Concord,  N.  C. 


"I  sincerely  trust  that  your  State  may 
develop  a  constructive  policy  in  regard  to 
State  Parks  and  Forests,"  writes  Howard 
B.  Bloomer,  former'  chairman  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  of  Michigan  and  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Conference  on 
State  Parks  in  June  at  Linville,  writes  to 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 

"This  will  be  invaluable  to  generations 
fifty  and  one  hundred  years  from  now.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  get  people  interested  in 
plans  running  over  such  a  long  period  of 
time,  but  if  we  want  this  country  to  be 
what  we  hope  it  will  be  one  hundred  years 
from  now,  we  have  to  not  only  make  the 
plans  but  fight  hard  to  get  them  started 
properly." 


Collections  from  anglers'  licenses  in 
North  Carolina  through  August  15  this 
season  had  reached  approximately  $32,- 
000,  according  to  Assistant  Director  J.  S. 
Hargett  in  charge  of  inland  fisheries.  To- 
tal collections  last  season  amounted  to 
some  $35,000.  In  spite  of  continued  unfav- 
orable conditions,  it  is  believed  that  re- 
ceipts this  year  will  go  above  those  of  the 
previous    season. 


Complaints  that  deer,  in  some  sections 
are  eating  crops  recently  brought  a  sug- 
gestion from  District  Game  and  Fish  War- 
den George  A.  Nicoll  of  New  Bern,  to  keep 
the  animals  away  from  crops  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  parent  animals  that 
have  fawns  dependent  on  them.  His  pre- 
scription is  as  follows: 

"Make  a  ball  of  strips  of  wool,  wrap  with 
wire   and    soak   in   a    solution   of  undiluted 
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sheep  dip  or  creosote.  Hang  this  ball  in 
the  field,  and  when  Mr.  Deer  gets  to  the 
leeward  and  receives  a  whiff  he  will  'burn 
the  wind'  getting  away.  The  wool  wads 
should  be  redipped  every  three  weeks.  Ex- 
periments have  proved  this  method  effec- 
tive." 


Records  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  show  that  90,124  bob-white  quail 
were  imported  from  Mexico  during  the  sea- 
son ending  April  30.  North  Carolina  ob- 
tained more  than  6,000  of  these  birds 
for  distribution  in  covers  of  the  State. 
The  Mexican  quail  has  become  well  estab- 
lished in  various  sections  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  imported  bird  has  inter-bred 
readily  with  the  native  quail. 


W.  Lacy  Prevatt,  Buies,  N.  C,  has  been 
appointed  game  and  fish  warden  of  Robe- 
son County  to  succeed  J.  A.  Barker,  who 
recently  resigned. 


D.  C.  Kinney,  Spruce  Pine,  has  begun 
his  duties  as  refuge  warden  on  Mt.  Mit- 
chell State  Game  Refuge  in  the  place  of 
L.  L.  Payne,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
the  recently  established  Andrew  Johnston 
Inter-State  Refuge,  located  partly  in  North 
Carolina  and  partly  in  Tennessee. 


FEE  FOR  PROPAGATION 

MINNOWS  IS  ONLY  50c 


Contrary  to  an  impression  in  many  sec- 
tions, the  State  license  fee  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  minnows  amounts  only  to  fifty  cents 
instead  of  $25,  according  to  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  announced  by  Assistant  Di- 
rector J.  S.  Hargett,  in  charge  of  inland 
fisheries. 

The  fee  of  $25,  according  to  Mr.  Hargett 
is  provided  in  Chapter  198,  Public  Laws  of 
1929,  only  for  those  propagating  trout  and 
bass  for  commercial  purposes. 

Because  seining  for  minnows  is  prohibit- 
ed under  the  inland  fisheries  regulations, 
considerable  interest  has  been  developed  in 
the  State  in  the  propagation  of  live  bait. 
Information  regarding  the  license  fee  and 
other  points  in  regard  to  the  culture  of 
minnows  have  been  made  public  recently  by 


the  Department  in  an  endeavor  to  stimu- 
late the  rearing  of  minnows  as  a  commer- 
cial venture. 


MUCH  GAME  RELEASED 
IN  STATE  COVERS  SINCE 
NEW  LAW  HAS  OPERATED 


A  review  by  State  Game  Warden  C.  H. 
England  shows  the  accomplishments  on  the 
positive  side  of  game  conservation  to  have 
been  considerable  since  the  enactment  of 
the  State  Game  Law  a  little  more  than 
three  years  ago. 

During  the  period  of  administration  of 
the  law,  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  has  purchased  and  re- 
leased on  State  Game  Refuges  16  head  of 
elk,  225  head  of  deer,  and  has  purchased 
and  reared  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  near 
Asheboro,  approximately  1,000  turkeys,  1,- 
500  ring-neck  pheasants,  and  26,000  quail, 
according  to  the  State  Warden. 

A  State  Game  Refuge  system  consisting 
of  some  345,000  acres  has  been  establish- 
ed, stocked,  and  given  protection.  In  addi- 
tion, approximately  50,000  acres  have  been 
opened  up  as  public  hunting  grounds. 

State  Warden  England  believes  that 
bounties  offered  on  crows,  sharp  shinned 
and  Cooper's  hawks,  and  wildcats  have 
brought  good  results.  Especially  has  the 
control  of  vermin,  he  asserts,  been  effec- 
tive on  and  around  the  various  State  game 
refuges.  He  believes  that  efforts  to  control 
these  enemies  of  useful  wild  life  have  been 
among  the  most  constructive  moves  in  in- 
creasing game  life  on  the  various  refuges. 

"Recognized  game  authorities,"  says  the 
State  Warden,  "contend  that  the  surest 
way  to  increase  the  supply  of  game  is  to 
give  it  protection  against  its  natural  en- 
emies as  well  as  gunners  during  the  breed- 
ing season  but  the  occasional  stocking  with 
new  blood  increases  the  vitality  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  local  stock. 

"This  is  obvious  to  the  eye  with  respect 
to  the  cross  bred  quail  at  the  game  farm. 
Pen  after  pen  of  the  half  Mexican  and  half 
native  quail  are  larger,  and  their  eggs 
proved  a  higher  percentage  of  fertility  than 
the  pens  of  either  the  pure  strains  of  Mex- 
ican or  native  birds." 
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DIRECTOR    SEES    URGENT 
NEED  FOR  MODERNIZING 
STATE  FISHING  INDUSTRY 


Most  outstanding  among  the  immediate 
needs  of  the  commercial  fisheries  of  North 
Carolina,  according  to  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  is  the  adoption  of  "big 
business  methods"  in  the  preparation  and 
marketing  of  products. 

"We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  one 
thing  about  our  fishing  situation  in  this 
State,"  asserts  Director  Harrelson,  "and 
that  is  unless  our  fish  dealers  prepare  their 
products  in  a  first  class  way  for  the  mar- 
ket, our  State  will  be  virtually  forced  out 
of  the  fisheries  business. 

"Poor  methods  both  in  packing  and  in 
displaying  the  goods  to  the  consumer  are 
glaring  defects  in  our  whole  fishing  busi- 
ness of  this  State.  Big  business  has  gone 
into  fishing  and  we  must  modernize  our  in- 
dustry if  we  are  to  compete  with  that  of 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

"Our  best  bet  so  far  as  commercial  fish- 
ing is  concerned  in  North  Carolina  is  the 
shellfish  industry.  We  have  natural  advant- 


ages unequalled  in  any  State  of  the  union. 
The  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound,  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  other  sounds  and  bays  of 
the  east  are  becoming  more  polluted  each 
year.  There  is  no  indication  at  present  that 
pollution  in  our  own  sounds  and  bays  will 
be  a  problem  within  the  next  fifty  years. 
The  shellfish  market  is  also  much  more 
stable  than  the  other  fish  markets,  and 
shellfish  are  less  perishable  and  can  be  stor- 
ed or  canned  for  placing  on  the  market 
during  the  slack  seasons." 

Recently,  the  conservation  director  has 
inspected  some  of  the  most  modern  plants 
and  shellfish  markets  in  the  East  and  his 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  in  the  commercial 
fisheries  of  North  Carolina  is  strengthened 
as  a  result. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  in  Morehead 
City,  the  Director  suggested  that  fishermen 
from  the  entire  North  Carolina  coast  get 
together  in  some  form  of  organization  in 
order  that  they  might  work  jointly  toward 
placing  the  industry  on  a  better  footing 
and  might  compete  more  successfully  with 
the  larger  firms  in  other  sections  of  the 
country. 


Some  idea  of  the  charm  and  ruggedness  of  Linville  Gorge  may  be  had  from 
this  photograph  looking  from  Linville  Mountain  toward  Shortoff.  Considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  toward  this  area  lately  with  many  factors  working  toward  its 
acquisition  as  a  State  Park. 
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WARDEN  HOLLOWELL  IS 
FIRST  MARTYR  TO  GAME 
LAW  SERVICE  IN  STATE 


Set  upon  by  men  whom  he  had  just  previ- 
ously prosecuted  on  charges  of  violations  of 
the  inland  fisheries  laws  of  the  State,  John 
W.  Hollowell,  deputy  forest,  game,  and  fish 
warden  of  Chowan  county,  was  beaten  to 
death  on  August  30. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Hollowell  broke  the 
previous  record  of  absence  of  bloodshed  in 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  con- 
servation laws  in  North  Carolina.  His  death 
is  the  only  life  lost  since  the  adoption  of 
the  State  Game  Law  in  1927,  more  than 
three  years. 

Immediately  following  the  warden's 
death,  Levi  and  Kermit  Nixon  of  Chowan 
county  were  lodged  in  jail  on  a  charge  of 
murder.  According  to  witnesses,  Mr.  Hollo- 
well was  attacked  by  the  two  Nixons  fol- 
lowing their  trial  at  which  they  were  as- 
sessed with  costs  on  the  charge  of  seining 
in  a  millpond  of  Chowan  county  in  viola- 
tion of  the  inland  fisheries  laws. 

Witnesses  declared  that  the  Nixons 
pounded  the  warden  into  insensibility  with 
their  fists  before  they  could  be  pulled  away 
by  bystanders.  It  is  also  charged  that  they 
had  made  threats  to  "get"  the  warden  as 
a  result  of  his  part  in  their  apprehension 
and  prosecution. 

On  request  of  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Walter  D.  Siler 
was  assigned  by  Atorney  General  Dennis  G. 
Brummit  by  direction  of  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner  to  represent  the  State  and  assist 
in  the  prosecution  of  the   Nixons. 

Director  Harrelson  announced  following 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hollowell  that  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Department  would  be  ex- 
tended toward  bringing  persons  responsible 
for  his  slaying  to  justice.  He  declared  that 
the  warden,  according  to  all  accounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Department,  had  been  killed 
as  a  result  of  the  performance  of  his  duty 
and  that  his  actions  would  be  upheld  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability. 

Warden  Hollowell  was  known  as  a  fear- 
less officer  and  was  faithful  to  his  oath  of 
office.  He  gave  his  life  to  the  cause  which 
he    was    sworn    to    uphold,    and    not    even 


threats  from  a  lawless  group  and  knowl- 
edge of  personal  danger  caused  him  to  shirk 
his  duty. 

The  popularity  of  the  officer  and  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  were  attested 
by  the  deep  resentment  aroused  in  the  com- 
munity over  his  death.  His  bravery  stirs 
the  admiration  of  all  peace  loving  and  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  State.  Doubtless  his 
example  is  one  that  will  bring  a  higher  re- 
spect for  the  law. 


STATE  WARDEN  ENGLAND 
URGES    COMMISSIONERS 
TO  PROTECT  RESOURCES 


A  plea  for  greater  interest  in  all  natur- 
al resources  was  made  by  State  Game  War- 
den C.  H.  England  before  the  annual  as- 
sembly of  the  State  Association  of  County 
Commissioners  at  Wilmington  on  August 
14. 

Mr.  England  pointed  out  the  wide  au- 
thority given  to  the  County  Commissioners 
under  the  general  statutes  and  particularly 
the  influence  and  power  allotted  to  them 
in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  laws 
governing  the  wild  life  and  forests  of  their 
respective  counties. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  said,  "you  agree  with  me 
that  our  wild  life  and  forests  represent 
most  important  forms  of  natural  wealth  in 
which  all  the  people  of  the  State  have  an 
interest  coming  through  the  personal  enjoy- 
ment of  their  facilities  for  recreation  or 
through  the  financial  returns  that  make 
their  way  into  every  channel  of  trade. 

"I  submit  that  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and 
to  posterity  to  sacrifice  every  dollar  in  ef- 
fort to  reclaim  and  build  up  the  value  of 
our  God-given  resources,  the  neglect  and 
wanton  waste  of  which  have  reached  in  re- 
cent years  the  proportions  of  a  national 
crime. 

"The  resources  of  our  forest,  game,  and 
fish  are  so  inter-dependent  that  I  often  find 
myself  devoting  more  time  in  my  public  ut- 
terances to  the  forest  and  fish  programs 
than  to  game.  It  is  due  to  this  inter-depend- 
ency that  the  laws  enacted  for  their  ad- 
vanctment  were  placed  under  the  same  de- 
partment as  they  are  in  many  States  that 
have  such  laws  and  department.  Under  one 
overhead  expense  a  more  economic  admin- 
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Two  new  inhabitants  for  Mt.  Mitchell 
State  Game  Refuge.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  State  Game  Law,  16  fawns  which  have 
been  held  illegally  have  been  seized  and  re- 
leased on  game  sanctuaries  in  Western 
North  Carolina. 

istration  of  the  laws  can  be  given  and  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  dollars  saved  by 
the  avoidance  of  duplication  and  conflict." 

The  State  Game  Warden  urged  that  ev- 
ery county  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  cooperative  funds  for  the 
control  of  forest  fires  which  enables  each 
county  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  $2  or  more 
in  protection  for  $1  spent  by  it.  He  also 
requested  consideration  for  the  provision  of 
the  State  Anglers'  law  which  gives  county 
commissioners  authority  of  local  option  in 
requiring  county  fishing  licenses.  Mr.  Eng- 
land explained  that  the  fund  provided  by 
the  law,  without  county  cooperation  is  not 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  inland  fisheries 
program. 


NORTHWESTERN  COUNCIL 

TO  SEEK  DEVELOPMENT 


munities  of  that  section  of  the  State  have 
pooled  their  efforts  for  the  development  of 
the  area  in  an  organization  known  as  the 
Northwestern  North  Carolina  Recreational 
Development  Council. 

The  program  of  the  organization  has 
been  set  down  in  fifteen  objectives,  many  of 
which  parallel  endeavors  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
Notable  among  the  organization's  objectives 
are  the  acquisition  of  Linville  Gorge  as  a 
State  Park;  securing  a  National  Park  to 
Park  highway  for  the  State;  preservation 
of  native  flora  and  wild  life;  cooperating 
with  the  State  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development;  protection  of  moun- 
tain streams  and  water  falls;  and  obtaining 
Federal  designation  of  an  east  and  west 
highway   through  the   State. 

Nelson  MacRae  of  Linville  is  chairman 
of  the  council.  A  strong  group  of  commit- 
tees has  also  been  selected.  Consolidation 
of  the  efforts  of  the  various  communities 
covered  by  the  organization  will  doubtless 
give  strength  to  the  projects  which  it  un- 
dertakes. 


FIRST  COMMERCIAL  FOX 

FARM  WILL  OPEN  SOON 


As  a  result  of  civic  interest  stimulated 
by  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
on    State   Parks   at   Linville    in   June,  corn- 


Formal  opening  "of  North  Carolina's  first 
commercial  fox  farm  is  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 20,  according  to  announcements  to 
this  effect. 

The  Blue  Ridge  Silver  Fox  Ranch  is  lo- 
cated at  Brevard,  Transylvania  county.  H. 
E.  Whitmire,  an  experienced  fur-bearing 
animal  breeder,  is  president  and  in  charge 
of  the  operations  of  the  ranch. 

Officials  of  the  company  believe  that 
Western  North  Carolina  is  admirably  suit- 
ed to  successful  breeding  of  silver  and  blue 
foxes.  They  point  to  a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S. 
Biological  Survey  which  lists  Western 
North  Carolina  as  a  suitable  location  for 
the  production  of  fine  pelts. 

Rearing  of  silver  foxes  in  particular  has 
proved  profitable  in  other  places  where  the 
business  has  been  scientifically  managed, 
and  the  officers  of  the  new  firm  believe  that 
it  can  be  done  in  this  State.  At  any  rate, 
game  officials  and  others  in  North  Carolina 
look  with  favor  upon  any  plan  to  capitalize 
this  natural  resource  and  wish  for  the  new 
venture  the  highest  degree  of  success. 
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FIRST  HUNTING  STARTS 
WITH  SQUIRREL  SEASON 
OF  WESTERN  CAROLINA 


Harbingers  of  fall  bring  suggestions  of 
the  opening  of  hunting  season  when  again 
the  gunner  can  take  to  the  fields  and  woods. 
The  middle  of  September  will  find  the  first 
legal  shooting  of  the  season  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  the  opening  of  squirrel  season  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Other  seasons  then  come  in  rapidly  with 
November  20  letting  down  the  bars  for  the 
last  of  the  important  hunting  dates,  and  the 
season  will  soon  thereafter  reach  its  peak. 

In  preparation  for  the  opening  dates,  the 
Division  of  Game  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  all  selling  agents  of  the  State 
a  supply  of  license  blanks  and  buttons  and 
the  demands  of  many  early  comers  have  al- 
ready been  filled. 

A  total  of  219,000  licenses  have  been  ob- 
tained by  the  Department  for  issuance  to 
hunters  and  fishermen.  These  include  the 
various  classifications  of  combination  li- 
censes, hunting  and  fishing  and  hunting  and 
trapping. 


Last  season  witnessed  the  breaking  of 
all  records  in  the  total  collections  under  the 
State  Game  Law  even  in  excess  of  the  first 
year's  collections.  However,  officials  are 
prepared  this  year  to  experience  some 
slight  reduction  because  of  the  generally 
depressed  conditions  shared  by  North  Caro- 
lina with  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  In  spite  of 
this  situation,  however,  the  interest  in  hunt- 
ing is  expected  to  hold  up  to  a  degree 
greater  than  many  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Following  the  opening  of  the  season  on 
squirrels  in  Western  North  Carolina  that 
for  the  East  begins  on  October  15.  For  the 
purpose  of  regulating  these  seasons,  the 
Eastern  district  includes  Person,  Orange, 
Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and  Scotland 
counties  and  all  east  of  these,  while  the 
Western  district  takes  in  all  counties  west 
of  those  mentioned.  In  the  East,  the  squir- 
rel season  opens  on  October  15. 

Hunters  of  big  game  swing  into  action 
on  the  opening  of  the  deer  and  bear  seasons, 
October  1.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  only  buck  deer  may  be  legally 
taken  in  the  State  under  the  two-year  clos- 
ed season  set  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
1929. 


Such  scenes  as  this  will  soon  again  be  common  in  the  North  Carolina  sounds. 
Oystermen  are  here  shown  transferring  their  cargo  to  a  "buy  boat"  tied  along- 
side.   This    photograph    ivas    taken    last    winter    on   Pamlico    Sound. 
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PROPAGATION  OF  WILD 

DUCKS  ON  STATE  COAST 
IS  FOUND  PRACTICABLE 


SPRING  FIRE  SEASON  IS 
MOST  DESTRUCTIVE  IN 
YEARS,  SAYS  FORESTER 


Large  scale  propagation  of  wild  ducks 
is  being  carried  out  in  North  Carolina  for 
the  first  time  by  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  of 
Mackey's  Island,  Currituck  County  game 
enthusiast. 

Reports  have  reached  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  from  sev- 
eral sources  to  the  effect  that  the  first 
efforts  in  this  enterprise  have  been 
surprisingly  successful  and  facilities  will 
be  greatly  expanded  next  season. 

The  hatch  this  year,  it  is  learned  through 
W.  L.  Birsch,  U.  S.  Game  Protector,  was 
55  percent  of  the  eggs  set  or  a  total  of  3,556 
ducks  which  was  considered  especially  good 
since  all  of  the  eggs  were  from  northern 
yards.  Out  of  this  number',  only  84  birds 
were  lost  up  to  the  period  ending  in  July. 
The  ducks  are  mallards. 

A  total  of  2,000  ducks  had  been  liberat- 
ed on  Mackeys  Island  before  the  end  of 
July  after  they  were  able  to  stand  the 
weather.  Within  one  week  they  are  reported 
to  have  reverted  back  to  the  wild  state  and 
were  flying  wherever  they  chose. 

Every  bird  released  was  banded  with  the 
following  wording  carried  on  the  metal 
strips:  "Notify  Joseph  P.  Knapp,  Mackey's 
Island,  N.  C,  1930."  Any  hunter  who  takes 
one  of  these  birds  during  the  open  season  is 
requested  to  make  a  report  to  Mr.  Knapp 
showing  the  time  and  place  where  it  was 
killed  in  order  that  the  results  of  these  ef- 
forts may  be  ascertained. 

Plans  have  been  made,  it  is  said,  to  re- 
serve as  breeding  stock  for  next  season  200 
female  and  100  male  ducks  with  the  hope 
that  a  higher  percent  of  incubation  may  be 
had. 

For  the  coming  season,  Mr.  Knapp  has 
revealed  plans  for  doubling  of  the  capacity 
while  two  of  his  neighbors,  W.  E.  Corey  and 
Mr.  Reed,  intend  to  launch  similar  projects. 
Mr.  Corey  is  said  to  be  planning  to  install 
a  6,400  egg  capacity  incubator  and  Mr. 
Reed,  one  to  accommodate  3,200  eggs.  Com- 
bined, a  total  output  of  between  30,000  and 
40,000  wild  ducks  is  predicted  for  the  ap- 
proaching season. 


A  report  for  the  spring  fire  season  from 
January  1  to  June  30  by  Assistant  Forester 
Chas.  H.  Flory  shows  a  record  that  car- 
ries both  pride  and  shame — pride  in  the 
effective  work  of  the  wardens  and  shame 
for  those  who  have  so  recklessly  disre- 
garded public  welfare  and  private  property. 

The  resume  shows  that  the  2,784  forest 
fires  in  cooperating  counties  was  the  high- 
est of  record  in  operation  of  State  con- 
trol efforts.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that 
with  10,067,763  acres  under  protection,  the 
area  over  which  the  warden  service  operat- 
ed was  the  largest  yet  covered. 

Effectiveness  of  the  fire  control  measure 
is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  2,784  fires 
of  the  .spring  season  this  year'  burned  over 
fewer  acres  than  less  than  half  the  number 
of  fires  in  the  previous  highest  destructive 
season  of  1926  when  1,399  fires  burned  over 
280,615,  and  slightly  fewer  acres  than  the 
830  fires  of  the  spring  season  of  1927  when 
the  fire  coverage  was  232,644  acres. 

Another  striking  comparison  is  furnished 
in  the  damages  dones  in  each  of  the  three 
years  which  were  $386,628  in  1930;  $358,- 
133  in  1927;  and  $817,983  in  1926.  Accord- 
ing to  the  records  of  the  Division  of  Forest- 
er 2,460,000  more  acres  were  under  pro- 
tection in  1926  than  in  1930,  cutting  down 
still  further  the  average  loss  and  showing 
the  results  of  protection. 

The  average  fire  of  1930  was  held  to  82 
acres  while  the  average  for  1926  was 
slightly  more  than  200  acres.  In  order  to 
control  the  flames,  it  was  necessary  to 
spend  $25,269  last  spring,  making  an  aver- 
age of  $9  per  fire. 

Another  impressive  fact  about  the  1930 
spring  season  was  that  it  extended  over  a 
longer  period  than  has  been  known  before, 
with  fires  occurring  both  in  the  mountain 
and  eastern  districts  on  January  2  and 
except  when  broken  by  scattered  rains  were 
reported  through  the  whole  six-month  pe- 
riod. Fires  occurred  every  day  from  Feb- 
ruary 5  to  May  12,  a  total  of  97  days.  The 
average  rainfall  for  this  period  was  defici- 
ent some  seven  inches. 
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CANNON  BALL  FIRED  AT 

FORT  MACON  IS  FOUND 


A  solid  iron  ball,  believed  to  be  a  relic 
of  a  cannonade  between  Confederate  and 
Union  forces  during  the  battle  on  April  25, 
1862,  when  the  fort  was  taken  by  the  in- 
vaders, was  found  recently  by  Assistant 
Forester  F.  H.  Claridge  while  engaged  in 
carrying  out  improvements  on  the  fort 
property. 

The  ball  was  found  about  a  mile  down 
the  beach  from  the  fort,  and  the  spot  where 
it  was  picked  up  was  photographed  and 
marked  by  Forester  Claridge  to  record 
properly  its  discovery. 

Although  rusty  with  age,  the  cannon  ball 
had  been  marked  little  by  being  fired  or  by 
the  elements  to  which  it  has  been  subjected 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  It  is  about 
six  inches  in  diameter  and  weighs  32 
pounds. 

Discovery  of  the  missle  has  created  con- 
siderable interest,  and  it  will  be  preserved 
as  a  relic.  It  is  believed  that  it  is  the  type 
of  projectile  used  in  the  attempt  to  beat 
off  an  attack  from  the  landing  party  from 
the  federal  ships. 


GEOLOGIST  BRYSON  SEES 
GREAT  POSSIBILITIES  IN 

NON-METALLIC    FIELDS 


State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  sees  a  con- 
stant expanding  of  the  non-metallic  indus- 
try in  North  Carolina,  and  predicts  this 
branch  of  the  mineral  field  will  grow  be- 
yond the  expectation  of  many  of  the  skep- 
tical. This  belief  was  brought  out  by  the 
State  Geologist  in  a  recent  radio  address. 

An  an  example  of  the  future  of  the  non- 
metallics,  Mr.  Bryson  pointed  out  that  felds- 
par was  first  produced  in  North  Carolina  in 
1911  and  that  consumers  at  that  time  look- 
ed upon  the  material  from  the  State  with 
misgivings  because  of  the  low  quality  first 
produced  and  the  reported  small  quantity. 

All  such  doubt,  he  continued,  has  been 
submerged  and  Spruce  Pine  has  become  the 
leading  center  of  production  of  the  world. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  quality  of 
feldspar  has  been  raised  in  the  State  until 


now  it  ranks  around  the  top  in  quality  as 
well  as  quantity.  Similar  developments  are 
being  experienced  in  the  clays  and  micas 
with  the  quality  of  these  products  steadily 
climbing. 

"In  the  non-metallic  field,"  said  Mr.  Bry- 
son, "the  surface  has  hardly  been  scratch- 
ed. Today  is  just  the  beginning  of  the  non- 
metallic  industry.  The  prejudice  that  this 
State  has  small,  isolated  deposits  of  miner- 
als is  being  rapidly  overcome.  New  pro- 
cesses are  being  worked  out  by  companies 
to  raise  cheaply  and  economically,  the  qual- 
ity of  the  materials  produced.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  companies  are  trying  out  and  ex- 
perimenting with  new  processes  to  concen- 
trate and  raise  the  quality  of  feldspar,  mica, 
clay,  corundum,  kyanite  and  like  non-metal- 
lies  which  occur  in  such  abundance  in  the 
western  counties  of  this  State." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  alarming  draw- 
back in  this  State  lies  in  the  prevalence  of 
misinformation  among  outsiders  and  the 
lack  of  information  among  ourselves.  To- 
day, during  this  period  of  depression,  is  the 
time  to  work  hardest,  boost  most,  and  to 
accomplish  that  which  should  be  in  our 
State." 


MUSKRAT  BREEDING  ON 

SMALL  SCALE  STARTED 


Muskrat  rearing  on  a  small  scale  is  being 
undertaken  by  W.  H.  Snowden,  of  Maple, 
Currituck  County,  according  to  M.  W. 
Haynes,  game  survey  commissioner  who 
has  recently  completed  field  work  in  a 
study  of  wild  life  conditions  in  North  Car- 
olina for  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

Mr.  Haynes  reports  that  Mr.  Snowden 
has  a  brood  stock  of  seven  of  the  fur-bear- 
ers as  a  beginning  and  hopes  to  increase 
this  number  and  to  develop  his  operations 
to  a  large  scale. 

During  recent  months,  the  Department 
has  had  a  number  of  inquiries,  visits,  and 
communications  from  persons  who  are  mak- 
ing a  survey  of  the  possibilities  of  rearing 
fur-bearing  animals  in  North  Carolina  as  a 
commercial  venture.  Similar  efforts  have 
proved  successful  elsewhere,  why  not  in 
this  State? 
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OCONOMOWOC 

/  have  dipped  my  paddle  deeply  in  the  waters  of  the  stream, 
And  my  boat  goes  swiftly  slipping  where     the    shadows 

glance  and  gleam; 
Not  a  sound  except  the  rushes,  rasping  on  the  pushing  prow, 
And  the  chuckle  of  the  water,  as  it  laps  beneath  the  bow. 

I  have  glided  under  willows,  trailing  in  their  pools  of  shade, 
I  have  twined  the  purple-  iris  round  my  dripping  paddle 

blade. 
There  is  in  my  heart  a  rapture  such  as  man  could  never  feel, 
With  his  finger  on  the  trigger  or  his  hand  upon  the  reel. 

For  the  stately  fish  below  me  underneath  my  shadow  sails, 
With  his  watchful  eye  of  ruby  and  the  silver  of  his  scales; 
And  the  lanky  crane  regards  me,  lifted  leg  and  drooping 

wing, 
From  the  bank  of  tufted    grasses    where    the  red-winged 

black-birds  sing. 

Oh,  the  golden-hearted  lilies  swooning  in  the  sun's  last  kiss, 
And  the  dragon  fly  resplendent  poised  above  in  drunken 

bliss. 
I  have  dipped  my  paddle  deeply,  I  go  gliding  long  and  far, 
Where  the  foot  of  man  is  alien,  and  the  little  wild  things  are. 

There  is  in  my  heart  a  rapture  such  as  man  could  never 

feel, 
With  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  or  his  hand  upon  the  reel! 

— Carol  Haynes. 
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LIVE-AT-HOME    MADE-IN-CAROLINA 
BOOSTER  SONG 

Composed  by  Karl  B.   Cline,   Concord,  N.   C. 


Given  as  a  Musical  Reading  by 

MRS.  E.  RAY  KING 

At  Live-At-Home  Banquet  at  Concord,  September  19,  1930 


I 

'Way  down  East  on  the  Pasquotank 
A  Bullfrog  jumped  from  bank  to  bank 
He  sang  this  song  all  through  the  night, 
His  family  joined  with  all  their  might: 

I'm  a  Tarheel  born,  I'm  a  Tarheel  bred, 
And  when  I  die,  I'll  be  a  Tarheel  dead. 

II 

'Way  out  west  on  Mitchell's  top 

A  grasshopper  gave  an  awful  hop 

Sucked  up  some  air,  threw  back  his  head, 

And  Bumcombe  heard  him  when  he  said:   (Refrain) 

III 

A  Moccasin  swam  down  Cold  Water  creek, 

He  started  west  like  a  lightning  streak, 

He  made  one  flip  toward  Poplar  Tent, 

And  Concord  heard  him  when  he  went:    (Refrain) 

IV 

Our  Governor  then  took  up  the  strain, 
The  world  must  know  the  sweet  refrain, 
He  stepped  up  to  the  microphone, 
And  said  in  no  uncertain  tone:   (Refrain) 

V 

If  cotton  stays  down  around  ten  cents, 

We  won't  be  able  to  pay  our  rents, 

So  we'll  raise  more  'taters  and  hogs  and  things 

And  join  Max  Gardner  when  he  sings:   (Refrain) 

VI 

No  use  talking,  it  can't  be  done, 

Mills  without  orders  can't  be  run. 

If  you  want  to  hear  your  spindles  hum, 

Buy  their  stuff  and  say,  by  Gum:   (Refrain) 

VII 

A  flapper  tripped  down  Union  Street 

To  buy  some  stockings  for  her  feet; 

She  said:  "I'll  look  from  morn  'till  late, 

I'll  find  some  made  in  the  Old  North  State."  (Refrain) 

VIII 

//  we  could  learn  to  help  our  town, 
We'd  smile  lots  more  and  lose  that  frown. 
Let's  brighten  up  the  local  store 
And  patronize  each  other  more:  (Refrain) 
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STATE  FAIR  TO  FEATURE 
"LIVE-AT-HOME  ANGLES 
IN  MANY  DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT  PLANS  TO 
TAKE  CENSUS  OF  GAME 
BAGGED  DURING  SEASON 


The  North  Carolina  State  Fair  scheduled 
for  the  week  of  October  13-18,  at  Raleigh, 
according  to  advance  notices,  will  feature 
among  other  things  Governor  0.  Max  Gard- 
ner's "Live-at-Home"  program  in  its  agri- 
cultural  and    educational   departments. 

From  an  industrial  angle,  efforts  have 
been  made  to  have  the  exhibitors  empha- 
size "Made-in-North  Carolina"  products  as 
a  part  of  the  general  movement  to  popular- 
ize goods  produced  in  the  State. 

Following  a  policy  adopted  last  year,  each 
department  of  the  State  Fair  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  an  expert  from  State  Col- 
lege, special  stress  being  placed  on  the 
work  of  the  4-H  boys'  and  girls'  work.  A 
special  day  will  be  devoted  to  a  program 
of  interest  to  these   members. 

Last  year  the  State  Fair  paid  out«80  per- 
cent of  the  $*25,000  offered  in  premiums  to 
farmers.  This  year  it  is  believed  with  the 
increased  interest  in  diversified  agriculture 
and  a  larger  premium  list,  an  even  larger 
payment  will  be  made  in  premiums  and 
more  and  better  exhibits  will  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  fair  exhibits, 
there  will  be  displays  from  most  of  the 
State  Departments  and  a  display  by  the 
United    States    Department  of  Agriculture. 

Horse  racing  will  be  one  of  the  big  fea- 
tures. The  N.  C.  State  Fair  is  a  member 
of  the  Carolina  Short  Ship  circuit,  compos- 
ed of  11  fairs.  A  total  of  $6,600  is  being 
offered  in  purses  for  the  harness  races,  and 
154  horses  have  already  entered.  Running 
races  on  Saturday  will  climax  the  program 
with  $800  offered  in  purses. 

The  leading  amusement  attraction  for 
the  grandstand  every  night  will  be  the 
"Sensations  of  1930,"  a  Broadway  revue 
with  32  chorus  girls.  Complete  stage  equip- 
ment is  carried  with  this  revue.  In  addition 
six  big  free  acts  will  be  presented.  At  night 
the  program  will  be  completed  with  fire- 
works, and  the  afternoon  with  horse  racing. 


Hunters  throughout  North  Carolina  are 
reminded  that  the  second  census  of  the 
game  bag  will  be  taken  next  spring  at  the 
close  of  the  season's  hunting  season.  Every 
hunter  who  takes  any  quantity  of  wild  life 
whatever  during  the  current  open  season 
will  be  asked  to  make  a  return. 

The  first  such  enumeration  was  made 
following  the  first  open  season  under  the 
State  Game  Law  in  1928  through  a  ques- 
tionnaire mailed  to  approximately  140,000 
hunters.  With  only  a  short  advance  notice 
of  the  census,  returns  were  received  from 
approximately  40  percent. 

This  year  notice  of  the  census  has  been 
printed  on  all  literature  sent  out  by  the 
Game  Division  including  the  licenses,  game 
law  digest,  and  posters.  Every  hunter  is  re- 
quested to  keep  as  accurate  an  account  as 
possible  of  the  game  taken  during  the  sea- 
son in  order  that  accurate  information 
may  be  returned  on  the  blanks  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

Tabulation  of  the  census  will  give  of- 
ficials the  truest  obtainable  conception  of 
the  game  population  of  the  State.  It  will 
also  make  available  information  that  will 
be  an  index  to  the  trends  toward  rehabilita- 
tion or  depletion  of  game  as  a  whole  and 
individual  species.  Through  this  medium, 
the  returns  will  also  point  out  whether 
certain  types  of  game  should  receive  great- 
er protection  or  whether  the  trends  make 
it  advisable  to  lighten  up  somewhat  on  re- 
strictions in  the  taking  of  others. 

Comparisons  that  should  be  interesting  to 
every  sportsmen  will  be  shown  between  the 
totals  and  various  features  of  the  census 
of  1928  and  the  forthcoming   enumeration. 

The  1931  census  will  be  successful  and  a 
true  index  of  conditions  to  the  same  extent 
to  which  hunters  give  their  cooperation  in 
reporting  their  bag.  Information  in  the  re- 
turns will  be  used  only  in  tabulations.  An 
earnest  appeal  is  made  to  every  sportsmen 
to  cooperate. 
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REARING  PONDS 


A  recent  survey  by  Assistant  Di- 
rector J.  S.  Hargett,  in  charge  of  In- 


land Fisheries,  shows  that  approxi- 
mately $200,000  has  been  invested  in 
rearing  ponds  by  North  Carolina 
sportsmen  during  the  last  three 
years. 

This  information  was  compiled 
through  reports  from  County  War- 
dens to  the  Department.  These  reveal 
a  total  of  more  than  200  rearing 
ponds  in  the  State  in  contrast  with 
only  about  half  that  number  the  year 
before. 

Last  year,  according  to  this  infor- 
mation, some  2,606,800  fingerlings 
were  reared  in  these  nurseries.  Their 
total  capacity  is  estimated  at  approx- 
imately 6,000,000  fingerlings.  The 
number  reared  in  the  ponds  is  more 
than  twice  that  of  a  year  ago. 

These  rearing  ponds,  Assistant 
Director  Hargett  points  out,  repre- 
sent exclusively  the  contribution  of 
citizens  and  sportsman*s  organiza- 
tions and  do  not  account  for  the  work 
done  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  along  this  line. 

The  Assistant  Director  further 
shows  that  by  extending  every  facil- 
ity, the  State  was  able  to  bring  most 
of  the  fry  hatched  at  its  cultural  sta- 
tions to  the  fingerling  stage  before 
being  released.  The  policy  of  the  De- 
partment, he  says,  is  to  care  for  every 
baby  fish  produced  at  the  hatcheries 
until  they  pass  the  critical  stage  of 
life  before  distribution.  The  rate  of 
mortality  among  the  baby  fish  when 
released  in  unprotected  waters  is  so 
great  that  the  efficiency  of  restocking 
is  reduced  to  a  small  percentage.  The 
chief  problem  at  this  time  is  in  the 
provision  of  means  to  rear  the  bass 
produced  at  State  hatcheries. 
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SCENERY  PRESERVATION 
WILL  HELP  T  O  REALIZE 
ON  ROAD  EXPENDITURES 


Now  that  the  chain  system  of  good  roads 
has  extended  to  every  county  and  town  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  cash  and  carry  sys- 
tem has  been  adopted  for  maintaining  and 
paying  for  them,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of 
every  citizen  who  is  a  shareholder  in  this 
State  business  to  secure  as  many  customers 
from  without  the  State  as  possible. 

Thousands  of  people  seeking  change  and 
recreation  leave  the  populous  Northern 
States  for  the  South  each  fall,  returning 
the  following  spring.  A  great  majority  of 
these  tourists  pass  through  North  Carolina. 
Whether  these  travelers  pass  through  the 
State  in  three  or  four  hours  leaving  only 
what  money  it  takes  to  buy  gas  and  oil,  or 
whether  they  linger  for  days  to  explore  and 
enjoy  our  beautiful  scenery,  depends  not 
on  what  we  tell  the  world  we  have,  but  on 
what  we  can  show  to  these  people. 

Can  we  show  them  natural  beauty  pre- 
served or  the  attractions  of  nature  spoiled 
or  destroyed?  It  depends  on  what  we  do 
rather  than  what  we  say.  There  are  many 
ways  of  uglyfying  the  highways  such  as 
burning  the  woods,  cutting  down  the  forest 
trees,  putting  up  glaring  signboards,  hid- 
eous filling  stations  or  hot  dog  stands. 
The  question  today  is  how  can  the  beauty 
spots  along  our  wonderful  highways  be  pre- 
served so  that  the  traveling  public  will 
seek  them  out  and  use  more  of  our  high- 
ways than  that  used  in  getting  from  Vir- 
ginia to  South  Carolina. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  perhaps 
the  most  scenic  and  is  resorted  to  more 
by  those  seeking  recreation  than  any  State 
in  the  Northeast  but  it  is  not  leaving  the 
preservation  of  its  scenery  to  chance  or  to 
the  commercial  ideas  of  those  who  would 
spoil  its  beauty.  The  State  has  acquired 
with  the  help  of  other  public  or  private 
agencies  between  30  and  40  highway  forest 
reservations  varying  in  size  from  four 
acres  to  six  thousand  acres.  Frequently 
these  reservations  are  only  a  narrow  strip 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  highway  upon 
which  the  old  timber  is  retained  or  the 
young  growth  preserved  in  perpetuity.  This 
Society  for  the     Protection  of  New  Hamp- 


shire Forests  has  been  and  still  is  exceed- 
ingly active  in  securing  these  parks  along 
the  highways  and  a  number  of  them  have 
been  secured  through  gifts  of  members  or 
other  interested  citizens.  A  determined 
drive  is  now  being  made  to  secure  many 
more  such  areas. 

T'here  are  similar  beauty  spots  in  all 
sections  of  North  Carolina,  practically  all 
of  them  in  private  hands,  with  no  assur- 
ance, therefore,  that  they  will  not  be  mar- 
red or  destroyed  at  any  time.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  citizens  of  North  Carolina, 
to  the  taxpayers  and  travelers  alike,  that 
the  scenery  along  our  highways  should  be 
preserved  and  protected.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation  is 
to  get  people  to  share  it.  One  of  the  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  making  and 
keeping  the  highways  attractive.  This  is 
not  an  impractical  fad  but  a  very  practical 
business  proposition  for  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. — State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LEADS 

IN  DEMAND  FOR  PRIMER 


Interest  of  North  Carolinians  in  forestry 
is  reflected  in  the  distribution  of  "The  For- 
estry Primer"  for  the  use  of  school  chil- 
dren. A  report  recently  received  by  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  from  Charles  Lathrop 
Pack,  president  of  the  American  Tree  As- 
sociation, publisher  of  the  bulletin,  shows 
that  1,330  copies  of  the  Gulf  States  Edition 
of  the  publication  were  distributed  in  the 
State  during  the  current  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 20,  in  comparison  to  1,589  sent  to 
eight  other  states  in  the  area.  Total  dis- 
tribution amounted  to  2,919  copies  of  the 
edition. 

"The  Forestry  Primer"  is  a  discussion  of 
the  forestry  situation  in  language  suffici- 
ently plain  for  the  appreciation  of  school 
children.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
pieces  of  forestry  literature  ever  compiled. 
A  recent  order  for  100,000  copies  will  bring 
the  total  number  of  the  copies  near  the  4,- 
000,000  mark. 

A  report  of  distribution,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pack  is  not  complete,  shows  that 
a  definite  count  has  been  made  of  ship- 
ments numbering  3,579,583  copies. 
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MOORE  COUNTY  FOREST 

PLANTATIONS  LARGEST 


Plantations  utilizing-  around  one-third  of 
a  million  seedlings  from  the  State  Forest 
Nursery  place  Moore  County  in  the  lead  in 
reforestation  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 
These  figures  were  gathered  by  State  For- 
ester J.  S.  Holmes  and  Assistant  Forester 
F.  H.  Claridge  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
plantations  in  that  county. 

This  record  gives  Moore  County  almost 
one-half  of  the  distribution  from  the  Clay- 
ton Nursery  in  the  four  years  of  its 
operation.  The  total  distribution  during  this 
period  has  been  approximately  three-quart- 
ers of  a  million. 

Some  of  the  largest  projects  in  the  county 
include  the  following  number  of  seedlings: 
Eldridge  Johnson  estate,  252,000;  Goodwin 
plantations  45,000;  and  the  Maurice  plan- 
tations, 10,000.  Survival  of  some  of  the 
plantations  show  as  high  as  92  percent, 
while  the  lowest  occurred  from  last  sea- 
son's setting  when  only  70  percent  survived 
in  one  case  because  of  the  extremely  dry 
weather. 


Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  dis- 
tribution of  seedlings  for  the  fifth  season. 
Mr.  Claridge  reports  that  order's  for  more 
than  50,000  of  the  plants  are  now  on  hand 
with  others  arriving  steadily.  They  are  dis- 
tributed at  a  nominal  cost  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  return  of  idle  forest 
lands  to  production. 


LIQUID  MAILING  HINTS 

GIVEN  IN  NEW  BULLETIN 


The  Raleigh  Cooperative  Office  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, located  at  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  has  for'  distri- 
bution an  interesting  booklet  describing 
methods  of  packing  liquids  for  shipment 
through  the  mails.  Manufacturers  and  ship- 
pers of  drugs,  medicines  and  other  liquid 
substances  may  obtain  copies  of  this  bul- 
letin upon  application  either  by  mail  or  tel- 
ephone. This  bulletin  describes  types  of 
containers  which  have  been  found  to  pro- 
tect glass  containers  against  breakage  and, 
in  case  of  breakage,  to  protect  other  mail 
against  spoilage. 


Fish  rearing  pond  on  the  farm  of  Clyde  Douglas,  near  Raleigh.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  not  one  of  these  nursery  pools  was  in  existence  in  the  State,  but  today  scores  of 
them  are  helping  to  make  better  fishing. 
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RESOURCES  DEEVLOPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL  OPPORTUNITY 


(The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is  anxious  to  help  develop  the 
State's  natural  resources  and  industry 
through  all  possible  means.  It  acts  as  a 
medium  between  owners  and  prospective  de- 
velopers of  specific  properties  such  as  those 
listed  below.  The  claims  made  have  not  been 
verified  in  many  cases  and  the  Department 
assumes  no  responsibility  for  their  accu- 
racy.) 


Beach  Resort  Opportunity:  A  large  sec- 
tion of  Bogue  Banks,  off  the  North  Carolina 
Coast,  fronting  about  12  %  miles  on  both 
the  ocean  front  and  Bogue  Sound  is  avail- 
able for  development  purposes.  This  "GULF 
STREAM  BEACH"  is  said  to  rival  Day- 
tona  as  to  length,  width,  smoothness  and 
hardness;  varied  topography  with  many 
elevation  as  much  as  60  to  70  feet  in  height. 
For  further  information  address  this  De- 
partment. 


Timberland  for  Development:  One  hun- 
dred thirty-five  (135)  acres  wood-land  in 
Deep  River  Coal  area  in  Lee  County;  300,- 
000  feet  of  matured  hardwood,  poplar  and 
oak,  with  a  cutting  of  pine  almost  mature. 
Said  to  be  good  location  for  wood  manu- 
facturing plant,  or  for  Sportsman's  club. 
For  further  information  address  this  de- 
partment. 


Lumber  Operation  in  Western  North 
Carolina  awaits  development.  Mill  and  rail- 
way already  constructed.  Large  body  of 
timber — adjoining  tracts  available.  Further 
information  on  request. 


Small  Town  near  Raleigh  wants  small 
Hosiery,  Canning  or  Clothing  Factory.  Will 
take  some  stock  locally.  Write  this  Depart- 
ment for  further  information. 


This  column  gives  some  of  the  resources 
and  development  opportunities  listed  with 
the  Department  following  a  recent  an- 
nouncement that  this  feature  would  be  tried 
out.  It  will  be  possible  to  present  only  those 
resources  that  show  possibilities  of  develop- 


ment. No  notices  of  real  estate  for  sale  can 
be  run.  Anyone  interested  in  any  opportun- 
ity described  here  will  be  given  further  in- 
formation by  writing  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 


INTER  STATE  REFUGE  IS 
ESTABLISHED  AS  LATEST 
CONSERVATION  PROJECT 


.  Official  sanction  of  the  project  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at 
its  semi-annual  meeting  in  Morehead  City 
brought  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  in- 
ter-state game  refuge  in  the  South  into 
being. 

The  Board  formally  approved  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Andrew  Johnson  Inter-State 
Game  Refuge,  located  approximately  half  in 
North  Carolina  and  half  in  Tennessee  on 
the  Hot  Springs  section  of  Pisgah  National 
Forest. 

According  to  estimates,  the  refuge  will 
consist  of  about  8,000  acres  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  an  equal  amount  in  Tennessee. 
The  North  Carolina  area  will  lie  wholly  in 
Madison  County,  and  the  Tennessee  section 
in    Greene    County. 

The  refuge  is  named  in  honor  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  president  of  the  United  States  who 
was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  who  spent 
part  of  his  life  in  Greenville,  Tenn. 

Tennessee  game  officials  paid  a  compli- 
ment to  the  efficiency  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina refuge  service  by  agreeing  to  place 
the  direction  of  the  refuge  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  warden  service  of  this  State 
while  the  cost  of  administration  will  be 
shared  equally. 

Handling  of  the  refuge  will  be  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  three  State  refuges  in 
North  Carolina  that  are  located  wholly  or 
partly  on  National  Forest  lands,  Mt.  Mit- 
chell, Daniel  Boone,  and  Wayah  Bald. 

Game  administration  on  these  areas  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  State  with  the  fed- 
eral government  retaining  all  other  author- 
ity over  the  territory.  This  arrangement, 
having  been  carried  out  for  more  than  two 
years,  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  to 
both  agencies.  Federal  rangers  cooperate 
with  the  refuge  keepers  in  game  work  and 
the  refuge  keepers  in  turn  assist  in  the  all- 
important  control  of  forest  fires. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


A.  E.  Hendrix,  Davie  County  Game  and 
Fish  Warden,  and  Lee  Waller,  deputy,  in 
August  had  the  experience  of  being  targets 
for  law  violators  while  trying  to  apprehend 
persons  who  had  set  nets  in  the  Yadkin  Riv- 
er in  violation  of  the  Inland  Fisheries  Regu- 
lations. The  wardens  were  in  wait  along  the 
side  of  the  river  for  the  setters  of  the  nets, 
and  were  greeted  by  shots  which  sprayed 
the  bushes  around  them. 


Fires  were  reported,  says  Assistant  For- 
ester C.  H.  Flory  in  charge  of  forest  fire 
control,  from  both  the  Mountain  and  East- 
ern districts  of  the  State  on  January  2,  and 
except  when  broken  by  scattered  periods  of 
precipitation  were  had  through  the  entire 
first  six  months  of  the  year.  Nine  distinct 
"peaks"  in  the  occurrence  of  fires  were  had 
in  the  Eastern  Districts  and  seven  in  the 
Western  Districts. 


Conservation  loses  a  friend  in  North  Car- 
olina with  the  transfer  of  General  Lucius 
R.  Holbrook,  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Bragg,  to  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
will  take  command  of  the  First  Division 
of  the  United  States  Army.  General  Hol- 
brook has  cooperated  fully  with  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
Under  his  direction  the  area  on  which  game 
is  protected  at  Fort  Bragg  was  extended, 
and  other  constructive  features  for  making 
the  federal  property  more  attractive  from 
a  conservation  standpoint  were  put  into  ef- 
fect. 


"I  am  very  much  pleased  to  see  that  the 
first  plantation  is  coming  through  so  well," 
says  James  L.  Goodwin,  Moore  county  land- 
owner who  has  planted  approximately  45,- 
000  pine  seedlings,  in  a  letter  to  F.  H. 
Claridge,  assistant  forester,  referring  to  a 
plantation  in  1929.  "The  1930  plantation,  I 
will  probably  have  to  fill  in  with  some  re- 
placements." 


mington  for  several  years,  regret  to  see  his 
departure  this  month.  However,  they  wel- 
come his  successor,  Maj.  H.  A.  Wheeler. 
The  new  engineer  has  just  completed  an 
important  job  in  Panama.  Major  Snow  goes 
to  St.  Louis  where  he  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  U.  S.  Engineers'  office  of  that  dis- 
trict. 


Licenses  numbering  68  were  issued  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1929-30  to  persons  en- 
gaged in  serving  for  hire  as  hunting  guides. 
Carteret,  Craven,  and  Beaufort  Counties  led 
in  the  number  of  these  permits. 


"Forest  fires  certainly  have  kept  the 
warden  force  of  Beaufort  County  on  the 
jump,"  says  Chas.  J.  Moore,  County  Game 
and  Fish  Warden.  "However,  through  their 
quick  and  thorough  efforts  in  controlling 
these  flames,  they  have  reduced  materially 
the  losses  from  this  destructive  agency." 


PROJECT  HEADQUARTERS 

FOR  FORESTRY  IS  MOVED 


Friends   of   Maj.   W.   A.   Snow,  who   has 
served    as    U.    S.    Army    Engineer    at    Wil- 


Word  is  received  from  W.  C.  McCormick, 
regional  director'  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association's  Southern  educational  project, 
of  the  removal  of  headquarters  from  Thom- 
asville,  Ga.,  to   Lake   City,   Fla. 

Mr.  McCormick  is  remembered  in  North 
Carolina  as  Assistant  State  Forester  in 
charge  of  forest  fire  control  for  about  three 
years  during  which  time  the  work  attained 
considerable  progress  and  an  effective  or- 
ganization was  built  up. 

The  forestry  educational  project  is  de- 
scribed as  a  three-state  effort  "directed 
against  the  destruction  of  state  resources 
by  forest  fires."  States  in  which  the  work 
was  begun  include  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
Mississippi.  The  change  in  headquarters, 
Mr.  McCormick  explained,  was  made  neces- 
sary by  the  failure  of  Georgia  cooperators 
to  provide  funds  required  for  carrying  on 
the  program.  With  the  withdrawal  of  co- 
operation in  Georgia,  South  Carolina  im- 
mediately made  provisions  for  its  inaugura- 
tion in  that  State. 
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CHOWAN  WARDEN  SLAYERS 
RECEIVE  LONG  SENTENCES 


Suddenly  switching  their  pleas  to  guilty 
of  the  death  of  John  W.  Hollowell,  Chowan 
County  deputy  game,  forest  and  fish  war- 
den, Levy  and  Kermit  Nixon,  young  cousins 
of  that  county  were  sentenced  to  the  State 
penitentiary  at  Raleigh  by  Judge  W.  C. 
Harris. 

Levy  Nixon  was  sentenced  to  serve  from 
10  to  15  years,  and  Kermit  Nixon  received 
a  term  from  7  to  12  years.  Watson  White, 
charged  with  assault  in  connection  with  the 
same  case,  was  given  a  30-day  term  in  jail 
and  charged  with  court  costs  in  the  case. 
The  cost,  it  was  estimated,  will  be  between 
$1,200  and  $1,500. 

Warden  Hollowell,  according  to  evidence 
which  the  State  was  ready  to  submit,  was 
beaten  to  death  by  the  youths  after  he  had 
brought  them  to  face  charges  of  violating 
the  Inland  Fisheries  regulations  by  seining 
in  a  millpond  near  their  home. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Walter  D. 
Siler  was  dispatched  to  Edenton  by  Attor- 
ney General  Dennis  G.  Brummit  to  assist 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  Nixons  on  instruc- 
tion from  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner.  The 
plea  of  guilty  was  accepted     after     Judge 


Harris  had  indicated  that  the  Nixons  could 
not  be  convicted  of  a  crime  more  grave  than 
manslaughter. 


LABEL  DESIGN  OFFERED 

FOR  CAROLINA  PRODUCTS 


The  first  definite  response  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  label  for  all  North  Carolina  prod- 
ucts made  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson 
came  from  the  Charlotte  Engraving  Com- 
pany in  the  offering  of  a  proposed  design 
for  this  purpose. 

This  design  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and 
features  a  pine  cone  with  longleaf  needles 
in  the  background.  line  wording,  "A  Prod- 
uct of  North  Carolina,"  occupies  a  position 
in  a  blocked-off  space  near'  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  Along  the  lower  mar- 
gin, the  words,  "The  Long  Leaf  Pine  State," 
appear. 

A  letter  from  the  engraving  firm  reveals 
that  some  manufacturers  have  already 
ordered  plates  of  the  design,  evidently  with 
the  purpose  of  putting  them  to  use. 

Suggestions  from  other  persons  or  firms 
for  a  design  of  a  label  will  be  welcomed  by 
this  Department.  Later,  its  idea  is  to  en- 
deavor to  have  the  most  suitable  design  se- 
lected. 


I 


<  Here  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  buffaloes  or  American  bison  in  North  Carolina. 
This  animal  and  a  few  others  making  up  a  small  herd  are  kept  in  Pisgah  National 
Game  Refuge  in  Pisgah  Forest,  N.  C,  where  the  only  remaining  survivors  are  found 
in  the  State. 
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NATURAL  FORCES  PLAY 
TRICKS  IN  THEIR  SWEEP 
ALONG  COAST  OF  STATE 


Mighty  forces  of  nature,  the  winds  and 
tides,  since  time  immemorial  have  lashed 
the  shores  of  North  Carolina,  expending 
their  energy  against  the  land  and  altering 
in  a  considerable  measure  physical  features 
of  the  coastline. 

A  study  of  these  changes  was  launched 
several  years  ago  by  the  Division  of  Water 
Resources  and  Engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  definitely  their 
nature  and  extent.  This  study  has  been  men- 
tioned at  various  times  in  Conservation  and 
Industry,  and  various  steps  have  been  des- 
cribed. 

It  is  intended  that  the  knowledge  reveal- 
ed by  these  studies  will  form  the  basis  for 
the  handling  of  many  problems  upon  which 
these  changes  have  a  bearing.  The  public 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
questions  more  fully  from  a  description  of 
changes  by  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  in  an 
address  before  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  in  Wilmington  early  this 
month. 

"Four  years  ago,"  said  Director  Harrel- 
son, "we  began  to  conduct  observations  on 
the  changes  going  on  along  our  coasts,  the 
measurement  of  beach  erosion,  and  the  mi- 
gration or  closing  of  inlets.  North  of  Beau- 
fort Inlet  there  were  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast  in  1585,  nine  inlets;  in  1795, 
eight;  in  1875,  seven;  and  at  present,  only 
two. 

"South  of  Beaufort  Inlet  there  were  in 
1738,  13  inlets;  in  1875  12;  at  present,  ten. 
Inlets  which  have  remained  open,  such  as 
Hatteras,  Ocracoke,  and  Masonboro  have 
migrated  from  one  to  three  miles  south 
within  the  past  30  years.  The  forces  which 
have  produced  these  changes  are  still  ac- 
tive and  by  erosion  of  resort  beaches,  or  by 
shoaling,  closing  or  migration  of  inlets  have 
caused  marked  injury  to  the  resort  develop- 
ments along  the  beaches,  to  navigation  of 
inlets  by  fishing  and  other  boats,  and  to  the 
fishing  industry  by  decreasing  the  salinity 
of  the  sound  waters.  Our  investigations  of 
winds,  tides,  currents,  coastal  movement, 
inlet  closure,  rainfall,  and  stream  flow  in 
the  coastal  area  of  the  State  are  designed  to 


enable  us  to  evaluate  properly  the  complex 
forces  producing  these  conditions,  and  to 
apply  intelligent  remedial  measures." 

The  Conservation  Director  predicted  that 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
State's  rivers  and  sounds  by  freight  and 
pleasure  boats  would  follow  the  completion 
of  the  intra-coastal  waterway  from  Beau- 
fort to  the  Cape  Fear  River. 


TRAPPING  FUR-BEARING 
ANIMALS  SUSPENDED  IN 
FIFTEEN  N.  C.  COUNTIES 


Following  a  hearing  conducted  at  Ashe- 
ville  on  October  1  by  State  Warden  C.  H. 
England,  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment decided  to  close  the  season  for 
trapping  fur-bearing  animals  for  a  period 
of  two  years  in  is  Western  North  Carolina 
Counties. 

Petitions  were  received  from  the  follow- 
ing 15  counties:  Clay,  Cherokee,  Graham, 
Swain,  Jackson,  Haywood,  Madison,  Yan- 
cey, Buncombe,  Henderson,  Transylvania, 
Polk,  Macon,  McDowell,  and  Mitchell.  Argu- 
ments at  the  hearing  were  decidedly  in  fav- 
or of  the  closed  season  as  requested  in  the 
petitions. 

The  regulation  has  been  advertised  ac- 
cording to  requirements  of  section  15  of  the 
State  game  law  and  takes  immediate  effect 
or  will  be  in  operation  before  the  scheduled 
open  season. 

This  action  affects  only  the  taking  of 
fur-bearing  animals  including  mink,  skunk, 
otter,  muskrat,  raccoon,  and  opossum  with 
traps  and  does  not  forbid  the  hunting  of 
these  animals  by  other  means.  Seasons  for 
these  animals  were  scheduled  to  open  on 
November  1  in  all  counties  west  of  Person, 
Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Richmond,  and 
Scotland.  Under  special  provision  of  the 
State  Game  Law,  however,  the  season  on 
opossums  in  Cherokee,  Clay,  Graham, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Madison,  Buncombe, 
Henderson,  Yancey,  McDowell,  Rutherford, 
Polk,  Mitchell,  Avery,  Burke,  Cleveland, 
Gaston,  Lincoln,  Catawba,  Caldwell,  Watau- 
ga, Ashe,  Wilkes,  Alleghany,  Alexander, 
Iredell,  Mecklenburg,  Surry,  Yadkin,  Davie, 
Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Union,  Stokes,  Forsyth, 
Davidson,  Stanly,  Anson,  Rockingham, 
Guilford,  Randolph,  Montgomery,  Rich- 
mond, Caswell,  Alamance  and  Lee  opens 
October   15. 
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MISS  COLTRANE  GUIDES 
WORKERS    IN    FOLLOWING 
OUT  "LIVE-AT-HOME"  IDEA 


A  fine  example  of  what  the  "Live-at- 
Home"  prog-ram  accomplished  among*  indus- 
trial groups  is  reported  by  Miss  Jenn  W. 
Coltrane  in  behalf  of  the  Norwood  Garden 
Club,  an  organization  of  workers  of  the 
Norwood  Manufacturing  Company.  Miss 
Coltrane  writes  the  Department  that  a  year 
ago  last  spring  when  she  foresaw  that  the 
mills  would  probably  not  be  able  to  give 
full-time  employment  to  their  workers,  she 
organized  the  employees  of  her  father's  mill 
at  Norwood.  "Out  of  110  families  living  in 
our  houses,"  the  report  reads,  "106  planted 
gardens.  The  hours  they  have  been  out  of 
the  mill,  which  have  not  been  many,  (as  we 
have  been  able  to  operate  on  a  five-day 
schedule  for  the  most  part)  they  have  de- 
lightedly worked  in  their  gardens.  You  nev- 
er see  men  lying  on  palates  sleeping;  they 
are  out  hoeing.  The  yards  are  spotless.  The 
women  canned  5,000  jars  of  fruits  and  veg- 
etables,   besides    their    jellies,    buying    only 


the    peaches    and    picking    the    blackberries. 
The  rest  they  grew  in  their  gardens." 

The  president  of  this  garden  club  is  Mrs. 
Fred  Skidmore,  who  is  a  trained  economies' 
teacher.  The  report  of  the  activities  of  this 
club  states  that  Mrs.  Skidmore  has  given 
freely  of  her  time  in  directing  the  activities 
of  the  club,  without  financial  renumeration. 
Cash  prizes  were  awarded  at  a  general  pic- 
nic dinner  on  Saturday,  August  31,  to  those 
who  had  the  best  vegetable  and  flower  gar- 
dens and  to  those  who  kept  the  cleanest 
places. 

Miss  Coltrane  believes  that  the  quality  of 
the  product  from  the  Norwood  Manufac- 
turing Company  is,  at  least,  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  management  has  taken  an 
interest  in  helping  the  workers  with  their 
problems  and  to  the  fact  that  the  workers 
understand  that  the  problems  of  the  man- 
agement and  the  workers  are  the  same 
problems  and  must  be  solved  jointly.  This 
is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished by  industrial  communities  in  re- 
lieving the  possibility  of  want  due  to  busi- 
ness recession. 


A  pari  of  Wrightsville  Beach  proto graphed  from  an  airplane  is  shown  herewith. 
The  view  was  taken  in  connection  with  the  studies  of  coastal  changes  being  made  by 
the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering.  Later  pictures  ivill  give  means  of 
comparing  accurately  the  results  of  the  action  of  the  winds  and  tides  on  the  shore  line. 
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LARGE  NUMBER  OF  FISH 
TAKEN   FROM  LAKERIM 

WITH   POND   LOWERING 


Lowering-  of  Lakerim,  natural  pond 
hatchery  operated  in  connection  with  the 
Frank  Stedman  hatchery  near  Fayetteville, 
yielded  27,734  adult  and  fingerling  fish,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  made  to  Assistant  Di- 
rector J.  S.  Hargett  by  W.  E.  Baker,  super- 
intendent of  the  hatchery. 

The  collection  of  fish  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing amounts:  adult  large-mouth  bass, 
130;  fingerling  bass,  14,737;  adult  bream, 
617;  and  fingerling  bream,  12,250. 

Confronted  by  waist  deep  mire  and  with- 
out equipment  for  seining  the  lake,  the  low- 
ering of  the  lake  was  a  disappointment  in 
1929,  the  first  year  under  State  ownership; 
but  returning  to  the  job  this  year  with  the 
benefit  of  the  previous  experience,  an  en- 
couraging return  was  received. 

Superintendent  Baker  called  attention  to 
another  reason  for  the  smaller  yield  from 
the  lake  the  first  year,  citing  the  fact  that 
the  beach  was  used  for  bathing  during  the 
season,  which  deprived  the  fish  of  a  large 
part  of  their  natural  spawning  grounds. 

Lakerim  is  providing  the  Department 
with  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
practicability  of  pond  fish  culture,  and  when 
more  funds  become  available  for  inland 
fisheries  program,  means  will  probably  be 
found  for  testing  some  of  the  successful 
methods  of  increasing  the  production  of 
game  fish. 

T'he  hatchery  superintendent  recommends 
that  the  pond  be  lowered  for  seining  every 
two  years  in  order  to  give  the  fish  sufficient 
time  to  reproduce  and  reach  a  larger  size. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  LAND 

IN  STATE  407,027  ACRES 


National  Forest  land  in  North  Carolina 
now  covers  407,027  acres,  including  addi- 
tions by  purchase  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  according  to  information  received  by 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  from  the  U.  S. 
Forest   Service  at  Washington. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  13,398  acres 
of  the  above  total  were  authorized  for  pur- 
chase. Detailed  information  regarding  the 
three   National   Forests     having      area     in 


North  Carolina  compiled  by  Mr.  Holmes  is 
as  follows: 

Pisgah    National    Forest,    258,668     acres, 

an  increase  over  last  year  of  5,772  acres. 
These  additions  are  small  areas  scattered 
through  the  three  administrative  areas  as 
follows:  Boone  unit,  232  acres;  Mount  Mit- 
chell unit,  2,668  acres;  French  Broad  unit, 
2,872  acres.  The  largest  area  acquired  was 
on  Hurricane  Creek  and  adjacent  areas 
near  Hot  Springs  in  the  French  Broad  unit. 

Nantahala  National  Forest,  140,993  acres, 
which  includes  11,369  acres  which  was  not 
purchased,  but  was  acquired  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury  Department.  These  so- 
called  "Olmstead  lands"  are  in  Graham 
County.  The  land  recently  acquired  consists 
of  several  small  areas  in  Macon  County  and 
a  large  area  on  the  south  slope  of  the 
Snow-bird  mountains  in  the  northeast  corn- 
er of  Cherokee  County.  This  puts  the  Na- 
tional Forest  within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Andrews. 

Cherokee  National  Forest  lies  largely 
within  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  There  are 
only  7,603  acres  in  this  Forest  in  North 
Carolina  and  no  recent  additions  have  been 
made  in  this  State. 


COMPENSATION   CLAIM 

IS  APPROVED  BY  COURT 


Claim  of  Harold  A.  Moore,  of  Buncombe 
County,  for  workmen's  compensation  as  a 
result  of  the  loss  of  an  eye  while  fighting  a 
forest  fire  under  summons  of  Everett  Bry- 
son,  forest  warden,  has  been  upheld  by 
Judge  G.  V.  Cowper,  in  a  Wake  County  Su- 
perior Court. 

Moore  had  previously  been  allowed  com- 
pensation by  the  Industrial  Commission  in 
the  amount  of  $18  a  week  for  a  period  of 
100  weeks,  plus  all  medical  and  hospital 
bills,  including  an  artificial  eye.  The  State, 
represented  by  Attorney  General  Dennis  G. 
Brummit,  has  carried  the  case  to  the  Su- 
preme court  of  North  Carolina  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  law. 

A  review  of  the  case  shows  that  Moore 
was  summoned  by  Deputy  Warden  Bry- 
son  to  assist  in  extinguishing  a  forest  fire 
along  with  two  other  boys  on  February  11, 
1930.  While  so  engaged,  a  piece  of  brush 
accidently  struck  him  in  the  left  eye,  re- 
sulting in  a  complete  loss  of  vision. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GRANITE 
AND  MICA  RISE  DESPITE 
GENERAL  SLACK  TIMES 


In  an  incomplete  report  on  the  output  of 
minerals  in  North  Carolina  for  1929  by 
State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  and  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  granite  is  featured  with 
an  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  over 
the  previous  year,  the  value  of  production 
being  $4,454,468  as  compared  with  $3,663,- 
539  the  previous  year. 

The  increase  of  more  than  $700,000  in 
production  was  largely  the  result  of  a  large 
contract  of  the  Mt.  Airy  Granite  Company 
for  furnishing  stone  for  the  Arlington 
Memorial  Bridge  spanning  the  Potomac 
River  between  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Marble  and  limestone,  however,  fared  dif- 
ferently from  granite  with  a  falling  off 
of  activity.  The  output  during  1929  was 
valued  at  only  $260,574  as  against  $342,786 
the  previous  year. 


With  new  mines  being  opened  in  1929, 
the  output  of  talc  jumped  almost  one-fifth 
over  the  year  before  to  $97,754.  North  Car- 
olina is  one  of  the  nation's  largest  pro- 
ducers of  this  mineral. 

Last  year  also  witnessed  an  increased  ac- 
tivity in  mica  wit  hthe  total  value  of  this 
mineral  placed  at  $241,371  while  only  $199,- 
344  was  the  value  of  the  output  for  the 
previous  year.  The  gain  in  production  was 
almost  evenly  divided  between  the  sheet  and 
scrap  micas.  In  1929,  the  output  of  sheet 
mica  amounted  to  894,200  pounds  with  a 
value  of  $150,293;  and  in  1928,  the  produc- 
tion was  777,395  pounds,  worth  $129,706. 
A  total  of  9,211  tons  of  scrap  mica  valued 
at  $91,078  was  the  1929  production;  and 
the  year  before  4,419  tons  worth  $69,638 
was  produced. 

Kaolin  clay  went  down  last  year  to  a 
total  of  17,683  tons  valued  at  $282,682  from 
19,898  tons  worth  $298,951,  the  year  before. 

Gold  and  silver  production  showed  some 
gain  with  a  value  of  output  of  $16,303  in 
1929  as  contrasted  with  $13,511  in  1928. 


FOLWEILER  RESIGNS  TO 

TAKE  RESEARCH  STUDY 


Warden's  cabin  near  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Mitchell.  In  addition  to  serving  the  park 
warden,  the  cabin  frequently  shelters  par- 
ties encountering  rough  weather  on  the 
lofty  peak. 


A.  D.  Folweiler,  district  forester  at  New 
Bern,  has  resigned  to  take  up  graduate 
work  in  forestry  at  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Folweiler  began  service  with  the  Di- 
vision of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  as  district 
forester  at  Lenoir  on  August  8,  1928,  leav- 
ing the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  with  which  he 
had  been  serving  at  Asheville  to  go  with 
the  State.  On  January  28,  1929,  he  was 
transferred  to  New  Bern  to  take  charge  of 
the  district  of  which  that  city  is  headquart- 
ers. 

Services  of  the  retiring  district  forester 
were  praised  highly  by  Department  of- 
ficials. Mr.  Folweiler  was  known  as  one  of 
the  most  efficient  foresters  in  the  organiza- 
tion. His  desire  to  specialize  in  the  research 
branch  of  forestry  prompted  his  retirement 
from  the  service. 

W.  C.  Hammerle,  district  forester  at  Wil- 
mington, has  temporarily  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  New  Bern  district  in  addition 
to  his  own  territory,  and  will  remain  in 
charge  of  both  districts  until  permanent  ar- 
rangements are  made. 
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NUMBER  STREAM  GAGING 
STATIONS  INCREASED  BY 
50  PERCENT  IN  BIENNIUM 


Gaging  stations  in  operation  in  North 
Carolina  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1930,  numbered  75,  an  in- 
crease of  one  half  over  the  50  reported  as 
active  at  the  end  of  the  previous  biennium, 
according  to  a  review  made  by  the  Division 
of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

This  number  is  the  largest  ever  operated 
in  any  Southern  State.  Further  informa- 
tion shows  that  of  the  75  active  stations, 
45  are  equipped  with  automatic  recorders. 
These  stations  are  operated  cooperatively 
by  the  Water  Resources  Division,  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  and  the  U.  S.  Army  En- 
gineers. 

Greater  part  of  the  expense  of  installa- 
tion of  the  new  stations  has  been  borne  by 
the  Army  Engineers.  In  addition,  the  Army 
Engineers  paid  the  cost  of  operation  of  29 
during  the  biennial  period. 

However,  funds  have  already  lapsed  for 
the  operation  of  two  and  during  the  coming 
biennium,  operation  of  20  more  will  cease 
from  that  source.  The  Division  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  maintenance  of 
records  at  these  stations,  representing  an 
investment  of  approximately  $18,000,  will 
depend  upon  the  provision  of  $4,500  more 
than  is  now  available. 

Stream  flow  records  furnished  by  the 
gaging  stations  perform  many  services  in 
the  use  of  the  waters  of  the  rivers  on  which 
they  are  situated.  They  assist  in  working 
out  problems  involving  municipal  water 
supplies,  power  development,  dilution  af- 
forded to  pollution  from  domestic  and  trade 
wastes,  industrial  water  supply,  drainage 
projects,  flood  control  projects,  and  naviga- 
tion  improvements. 


Development.  Request  for  copies  of  this 
volume  may  be  sent  to  the  local  office  here 
in  Raleigh,  to  the  District  Office  at  1207 
First  National  Bank  Building  in  Charlotte, 
or  direct  to  the  Bureau  in  Washington,  it 
was  said. 


COMMERCE  YEAR  BOOK 

NOW  BEING  DISTRIBUTED 


Volume  I  of  the  Commerce  Year  Book  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  about  September  22, 
according  to  announcement  made  by  the 
Cooperative  Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  located  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 


NEW    REGULATION    CUTS 
DOWN  DEER  SEASON  IN 
WESTERN  N.  CAROLINA 


Following  a  hearing  in  Raleigh  on  peti- 
tions to  shorten  the  hunting  season  for  buck 
deer,  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment voted  to  reduce  the  shooting  period 
in  Western  North  Carolina  to  60  days,  and 
to  leave  the  season  as  it  stands  in  the  East. 

Under  the  new  regulation,  the  season  on 
bucks  in  Western  North  Carolina  will  ex- 
tend from  November  1  through  the  year, 
while  the  Eastern  shooting  period  remains 
as  formerly,  opening  on  October  1  and  clos- 
ing January  15. 

The  same  division  of  the  State  was  made 
in  this  case  as  for  squirrel  and  fur-bearing 
animals  with  the  Eastern  district  composed 
of  Person,  Orange,  Chatham,  Moore,  Rich- 
mond, and  Scotland  Counties  and  all  east  of 
these,  and  the  Western  district  includes  all 
counties  west  of  those  named. 

Pressure  for'  the  shortening  of  the  season 
was  centered  chiefly  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  and  was  represented  by  various 
petitions  from  almost  a  score  of  counties. 
These  petitions  had  previously  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  but  were  not  acted  upon 
because  the  State  Game  Law  requires  that 
such  action  may  be  taken  only  after  a  public 
hearing  gives  opportunity  for'  an  expression 
of  opinions. 

Strenuous  objection  to  the  proposed 
change  developed  from  the  East  but  West- 
ern hunters  offered  no  obstacles  at  the 
hearing.  The  action  of  the  Board  was  ad- 
vertised immediately  as  required  by  law  and 
will  go  into  effect  following  two  consecu- 
tive weeks  of  advertisement. 

Hunters  from  Western  North  Carolina 
contended  in  the  petitions  that  a  shorter 
period  for  shooting  deer  will  expedite  the 
rehabilitation  of  good  shooting  in  territories 
that  have  been  depleted,  while  it  was 
argued  by  Eastern  hunters  that  the  preval- 
ence of  deer  in  their  section  does  not  war- 
rant shortening  of  the  season. 
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PROGRESS  OF  AVIATION 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  IS 
RECOUNTED  BY  SAVILLE 


Twenty-seven  airports  having  sufficient 
facilities  to  be  listed  by  the  Aeronautics 
Branch,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
show  the  increasing  "air-mindedness"  devel- 
oped in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  five 
years,  according  to  Thorndike  Saville,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development. 

However,  says  Mr.  Saville,  to  this  list  as 
given  by  the  Federal  Department  should 
be  added  a  number  of  airports  recently 
established  for  which  no  detailed  records 
exist.  Asheville  and  Hendersonville  are  cit- 
ed as  having  now  a  joint  airport,  and  planes 
have  landed  at  the  site  of  a  proposed  field 
at  Max  Patch,  elevation  4,660  feet,  not  far 
from  Hot  Springs,  N.  C. 

Greensboro,  Charlotte,  and  Raleigh  are 
declared  to  have  the  largest  and  in  many 
respects  the  best  equipped  airports  in  the 
State.  These  airports,  together  with  that  at 
Winston-Salem,  are  equipped  for  night  fly- 
ing; and  the  Greensboro  port,  being  one  of 
the  principal  fields  on  the  Washington-At- 
lanta air-mail  route,  is  equipped  to  furnish 
pilots  with  frequent  radio  reports  on  weath- 
er conditions.  Commercial  flying  and  in- 
struction of  student  aviators  are  especially 
lively  at  the  Curtiss-Wright  airport  at 
Raleigh  and  to  a  lesser  degree  at  other 
places,  such  as  Charlotte  and  Winston- 
Salem. 

"North  Carolina,"  says  Mr.  Saville,  "has 
a  model  aviation  legislation  patterned  on 
the  standard  act  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  No  plane  or  pilot  used 
for   commercial   or   passenger   service   may 

I  fly  in  this  State  unless  the  plane  has  been 
inspected   and   approved   and   the  pilot   ex- 

i  amined  and  licensed  by  the  Aeronautics 
Branch,  Department  of  Commerce.  In  addi- 
tion, the  last  legislature  passed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Municipal  and  County  Finance 
Act,  whereby  cities  and  counties  may  issue 
bonds  for  airport  development  as  a  public 
necessity  and  convenience. 

"To  assist  cities  and  counties  in  the  prop- 
er and  orderly  development  of  airports,  air- 


ways and  air  transportation  in  North  Car- 
olina, the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  requested  authority  from  the 
last  legislature  to  create  a  special  service 
for  this  purpose.  The  Act  was  supported  by 
aviation  interests  in  the  State,  but  failed 
of  passage.  In  consequence,  no  State  agency 
has  available  complete  and  accurate  de- 
tails on  airports  or  on  the  progress  of  avia- 
tion in  the   State." 


TERRAPIN  HATCHERY  IS 
HELPNG     RESTORATION 
OF  DECLINING  INDUSTRY 


Distribution  of  diamond-back  terrapins 
from  the  Beaufort  hatchery  operated  co- 
operatively by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries and  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment last  spring  amounted  to  6,000, 
and  a  fall  release  of  in  the  neighborhood  of 
2,000   of  the  animals   is   expected. 

The  propagation  arrangement  between 
the  two  governmental  agencies  has  been  in 
effect  for  several  years  with  an  increas- 
ing number  of  the  animals  reared  each  sea- 
son. However,  the  program  received  a  set- 
back as  a  result  of  a  storm  in  the  fall  of 
1929  which  carried  away  the  seawall  of 
pens  at  the  Beaufort  station  enabling  a 
large  number  of  the  brood  stock  to  escape. 

Terrapin  fishing  was  reopened  in  the 
spring  of  1929  after  a  five-year  closed  sea- 
son to  save  the  once  profitable  industry 
from  destruction  because  of  the  depletion  of 
the  supply  of  this  form  of  marine  life.  With 
the  expiration  of  the  closed  season,  an  an- 
nual closed  period  during  breeding  season 
was  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 

Although  no  definite  means  of  checking 
up  on  the  number  of  terrapins  has  been 
worked  out  since  there  is  no  tax  on  the  out- 
put, fishermen  have  reported  to  Fisheries 
Commissioner  John  A.  Nelson  that  they 
have  had  better  success  since  the  season 
was  opened  than  for  years  previous. 

With  the  protection  given  by  the  spawn- 
ing season  and  continued  success  in  distri- 
bution from  the  Beaufort  hatchery,  it  is 
believed  that  an  industry  of  some  magni- 
tude  can  be   sustained  permanently. 
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SEA  PRODUCTS  TAKEN  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
DURING  BIENNIUM  1928-30 


Kind  of  Fish  No.  of  Lbs. 

Trout     10,754,465 

Sea  Mullet  2,032,610 

Bluefish  1,532,164 

Mullet   3,537,218 

Croakers  22,628,779 

Spots     4,102,085 

Hogfish   498,549 

Mackerel     592,855 

Shad    4,530,980 

Herring    23,785,445 

Butters    1,573,944 


Carp    

Flounders     — 

Rock    

Drum  

Perch     

Assorted     

Cats'  

Eels   

Jack  

Pike     

Bass     

Pompano     

Sea    Bass   

Sturgeon  

Sheephead    _ 


Total    Food   Fish 


Shrimp    _L_ 
Menhaden 


1,102,073 

926,741 

1,111,190 

329,837 

1,062,511 

.     1,498,776 

676,223 

99,965 

484,348 

41,741 

192,137 

12,303 

816,200 

16,427 

5,584 

.  82,945,150  Lbs. 
.  1,207,108  Lbs. 
.271,500,000  Lbs. 


Value 

$  1,075,446.50 

105,820.04 

167,688.04 

353,141.80 

907,753.16 

260,733.10 

29,762.94 

103,553.90 

1,525,083.00 

1,145,862.26 

125,815.52 

66,124.30 

83,006.78 

177,398.40 

24,048.59 

106,478.80 

74,928.80 

77,822.30 

6,997.45 

37,747.84 

4,174.10 

42,470.14 

1,845.45 

97,944.00 

4,106.75 

670.08 

$  6,607,424.04 

181,066.20 

1,355,000.00 


Total  value  fin  fish  $  8,143,490.24 


Oysters   

Clams    

Escallops    

Soft-shell    Crabs 
Crab    Meat    


SHELLFISH 

792,704  Bu. 

81,743  Bu. 

108,591  Gal. 

81,204  Doz. 

159,620  Lbs. 


475,622.00 
143,050.00 
217,182.00 
101,505.00 
159,620.00 


Total  Value  shell  fish  $  1,096,979.00 

TOTALS: 

Value  of  fin  fish  $8,143,490.24 

Value  of  shell  fish  1,096,979.00 


Total  value  water  products  $9,240,469.24 
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THIS  IS  NO  FISH  STORY 


"A  naturalist  divided  an  aquarium  with  a  clear  glass 
partition.  He  put  a  lusty  bass  in  one  section  and  min- 
nows in  the  other.  The  bass  would  strike  every  time 
a  minnow  approached  the  glass  partition.  After  three 
days  of  fruitless  lunging,  which  netted  him  only 
bruises,  the  bass  ceased  his  efforts  and  subsisted  on  the 
food  that  was  dropped  in.  Then  the  naturalist  remov- 
ed the  glass  partition.  The  minnows  swam  all  around 
the  bass,  but  he  did  not  strike  at  a  single  one.  He  was 
thoroughly  sold  on  the  idea  that  business  was  bad. 

"Moral :  'Take  another  shot  at  the  minnows.  Maybe 
the  glass  partition  isn't  there  any  more'." — Borrowed 
(with  our  compliments  to  the  creator)  from  a  circular 
sent  by  Githens-Sohl  Corporation,  Creative  Printers. 

Re-borrowed  from  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co. 
— with  thanks  and  with  only  this  comment  which  is  not 
original.  "The  world  is  three-fourths  water  and  one- 
fourth  land.  We  should  be  thankful  that  with  the 
chances  three  to  one  against  us,  we  were  not  born  fish." 

Finally  there's  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  a  sales- 
man in  a  country  which  is  so  depressed  that  it  spends 
$125,000,000  for  miniature  golf  courses  within  the  last 
year — unless  he  is  a  fish. — Clipped. 
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PRESERVATION  BEACHES 
GAIN  PUBLIC  ATTENTION 
TO  MEET  GROWING  NEED 


AMENDED    REGULATIONS 
ALLOW    BROADER    SCOPE 
IN    MANAGEMENT    PONDS 


Attention  of  conservationists  throughout 
the  country  is  being  centered  on  the  need 
of  the  retention  or  acquisition  of  sufficient 
areas  along  the  beaches  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  increasing  number  of  people 
who  are  and  will  be  drawn  to  take  advant- 
age of  their  health-giving  and  recreational 
features. 

Such  an  impression  was  gained  by  Thorn- 
dike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the  Division 
of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, while  attending  recently  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Shore  and  Beach  Pre- 
servation Association  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Having  attained  its  first  purpose — the 
recognition  by  the  Federal  government  and 
an  increasing  number  of  States  of  the  need 
of  scientific  studies  of  the  country's  shore- 
line— the  association,  according  to  Mr.  Sa- 
ville, is  turning  its  attention  to  another 
phase,  the  assurance  of  ample  accommo- 
dations in  perpetuity  for  the  public  on  the 
various  beaches  of  the  country. 

Some  suggestions  were  made,  Mr.  Saville 
said,  that  the  Federal  government  should 
recognize  this  need  by  providing  coopera- 
tive funds  for  the  purchase  of  State  Parks 
along  the  beaches.  Public  park  enthusiasts, 
including  Maj.  W.  A.  Welch,  of  New  York, 
and  Horace  Albright,  head  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  were  quoted  as  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  various  States  must  first 
adopt  a  definite  policy  leading  toward  such 
a  program  before  the  Federal  government 
would  take  any  cooperative  steps. 

North  Carolina,  Mr.  Saville  said,  receive 
commendation  from  such  well  known  figures 
as  General  Lytle  Brown,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers,  for  her  progressive  move 
toward  the  obtaining  fundamental  data  con- 
cerning the  physical  changes  taking  place 
along  her  coast. 


Owners  of  "private  fish  ponds"  are  allow- 
ed wider  latitude  in  their  operation  through 
amendments  to  the  regulations  adopted  at 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  on  November  18 
in  Raleigh. 

The  new  regulation  removes  the  limit  of 
10  pounds  of  game  fish  which  may  be  taken 
from  such  ponds  each  day  by  means  other 
than  hook  and  line.  In  fact,  the  only  re- 
striction remaining  on  such  ponds  is  the  ob- 
servance of  closed  season  and  a  prohibition 
against  the  sale  of  game  fish. 

Liberalization  of  the  management  of  "pri- 
vate ponds,"  the  Board  members  and  De- 
partment officials  believe,  will  stimulate  the 
development  of  such  ponds.  It  will  allow 
owners  virtually  a  free  hand  in  practicing 
fish  culture  by  the  removal  of  coarse  or 
scavenger  fish  and  the  adoption  of  other 
methods  of  increasing  the  population  of 
game   fish. 

The  popularity  of  "private  fish  ponds" 
in  the  State  has  been  witnessed  by  a  rapid 
increase  of  such  projects  during  the  last 
few  years.  Construction  of  these  ponds 
often  eliminates  unsightly  surroundings  on 
the  farm  by  utilizing  waste  lands;  creates 
new  facilities  for  recreation  and  sport;  and 
provides  new  sources  of  food.  Fish  worth 
literally  millions  of  dollars  as  food  and  pro- 
viding a  wholesome  and  appetizing  varia- 
tion in  diet  can  easily  be  produced  annually 
in  the  State  by  this  method. 

Another  change  in  "Inland  Fisheries" 
regulations  is  the  removal  of  part  of  the 
restrictions  against  seining  for  minnows  for 
live  bait.  Under  the  new  regulations,  the 
taking  of  all  minnows  except  the  Gambusia 
affinis,  which  is  used  in  mosquito  control, 
is  permitted  with  a  dip  net  not  more  than 
six  feet  square  at  the  opening  and  of  mesh 
not  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  How- 
ever, no  minnows  may  be  taken  within  100 
yards  of  an  electric  generating  plant. 
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OPPORTUNITY  AWAITS 

The  National  Conference  on  Uni- 
form Aeronautic  Regulatory  Laws 
held  at  the  call  of  Clarence  M.  Young, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in 
December,  emphasized  the  lack  of  un- 
iformity in  statutes  in  various  States. 


A  review  of  laws  of  this  nature  by 
Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, who  represented  North 
Carolina  at  the  conference,  showed 
that  although  the  State  has  regula- 
tions governing  flying,  there  are  none 
covering  the  operation  of  landing 
fields. 

No  State  agency  is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  legislation 
now  in  effect  and  likewise  none  whose 
duty  it  is  to  promote  the  development 
of  aeronautics. 

It  is  true  that  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1929  adopted  a  code  suggested 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  requires  that  all  com- 
mercial aviators  be  equipped  with  a 
Federal  license  and  shall  observe  oth- 
er Federal  requirements.  The  same 
legislative  body  also  authorized  the 
development  of  local  airports  by 
counties  and  cities  as  public  necessi- 
ties. 

As  commercial  air  lines  are  mak- 
ing a  network  over  the  nation  and 
with  aeronautics  being  "the  develop- 
ment of  the  hour,"  North  Carolina 
cannot  afford  to  neglect  to  claim  her 
share. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  State  gasoline  tax  which  is 
refunded  on  fuel  used  in  airplanes 
would  provide  a  fund  sufficient  to 
supply  a  State  agency  for  the  admin- 
istration of  regulations  and  to  plan 
for  the  future  in  developing  this  in- 
creasing popular  medium  of  com- 
merce. The  State  will  be  the  sufferer 
if  she  does  not  make  all  reasonable 
efforts  to  assist  and  guide  aeronautics 
within  her  borders. 
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FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
AUTHORIZES  PURCHASE 
LAND  FOR  GAME  REFUGE 


turned  over  to  the  State  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Lassiter,  of  Charlotte.  They  are  sep- 
arated by  Pamlico  Sound. 


Authority  for  the  purchase  of  11,778 
acres  of  marsh  land  in  Hyde  County  for  a 
refuge  was  given  by  the  Federal  Migratory 
Wildfowl  Commission  at  Washington  on 
December  18.  The  purchase  price,  according 
to  the  announcement,  amounted  to  $47,113. 

The  new  Federal  refuge  was  acquired 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Act 
passed  by  Congress  in  1929,  which  estab- 
lishes a  ten-year  acquisition  program  for 
such  areas  throughout  the  United  States. 

North  Carolina,  because  of  its  strategic 
location  on  one  of  the  main  flight  lanes  of 
migratory  waterfowl,  received  early  con- 
sideration from  the  commission.  A  32,555- 
acre  tract  had  previously  been  acquired  in 
South  Carolina,  and  at  the  same  sitting 
the  Commission  acted  favorably  on  areas 
in  Florida,  Colorado,  and  California.  Other 
lands,  principally  in  the  western  part  of 
the  country,  had  been  acquired  by  special 
acts  of  Congress. 

The  North  Carolina  refuge  is  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  Hyde  County  on  a 
peninsula  between  Rose  and  Swanquarter 
Bays  near  Swanquarter,  the  county  seat. 

Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  of  North  Carolina, 
under  terms  of  the  Federal  act,  served  as 
a  member  of  the  commission  during  the 
consideration  of  the  purchase  of  the  North 
Carolina  area.  The  law  prescribes  that  the 
senior  conservation  or  game  official  of  each 
State  where  purchases  are  proposed  shall 
sit  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Birds  which  are  intended  to  be  protected 
under  the  act,  says  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey under  whose  administration  the  refuges 
are  placed,  are  those  that  inhabit  for  the 
most  part  bays  and  shores  and  lakes  and 
marshes.  The  entire  areas  are  to  be  held  in- 
violate as  perpetual  sanctuaries.  Their  pur- 
pose is  primarily  for  the  protection  of  the 
birds,  and  they  will  serve  feeding  and  rest- 
ing places. 

Establishment  of  the  refuge  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  gives  North  Carolina  two 
areas  of  somewhat  similar  character,  the 
other    being    the    Hanes-Lassiter       Refuge 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES 
OFFICIALS  OF  SOUTHERN 
STATES  HOLD  MEETING 


A  movement  for  bringing  commercial 
fisheries  officials  together  in  the  Southeast 
culminated  in  a  meeting  of  officials  and 
leading  representatives  of  the  seafood  in- 
dustry at  Savannah,  Ga.,  last  fall. 

The  fisheries  or  shellfish  commissioners 
of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida  attended.  North  Carolina 
was  represented  by  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  an 
active  factor  in  all  movements  to  solve 
fishery  problems  was  represented  by  Lewis 
Radcliffe,  Deputy  Commissioner;  Elmer 
Higgins,  chief  division  of  scientific  inquiry; 
and  Dr.  Paul  S.  Galtsoff  and  Herbert  Pryth- 
erch,  of  the  bureau's  staff  of  oyster  investi- 
gators. 

Outstanding  among  the  problems  dis- 
cussed was  that  of  oyster  culture.  The  meet- 
ing adopted  a  resolution  favoring  extension 
of  the  system  of  private  oyster  culture  and 
the  application  of  modern  methods  of 
oyster  farming.  A  motion  picture,  "Old  and 
New  Ideas  in  Oyster  Culture,"  was  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Prytherch. 

Other  branches  of  the  fisheries  industry 
to  receive  attention  from  the  meeting  in- 
cluded the  shad  and  shrimp.  Recommenda- 
tions favoring  the  regulation  of  the  shad 
fishery  for  the  protection  of  the  spawning 
grounds  and  to  insure  the  survival  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  fish  for  spawning 
reserve,  were  adopted. 

With  officials  leading  the  way,  it  is  hoped 
that  those  engaged  in  the  industry  will  find 
some  means  for  getting  together  to  consid- 
er mutual  problems  including  those  of  mar- 
kets and  preservation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources upon  which  they  rely  for  livelihood. 
Director  J.  W.  Harrelson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
has  on  several  occasions  suggested  an  as- 
sociation of  commercial  fisheries  industries 
of  the  State  as  an  effective  means  of  carry- 
ing out  programs  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  industry. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


Three  regular  radio  broadcasts  on  con- 
servation are  featured  each  week  over  two 
North  Carolina  stations.  Burton  H.  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  publicity  committee  of  the 
Waltonian  Council,  known  as  the  "Voice  of 
the  Outdoors,"  speaks  at  7:45  p.  m.,  each 
Tuesday  over  WBT,  Charlotte.  The  Wake 
County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  Lea- 
gue sponsors  a  talk  each  Sunday  at  1:30 
over  WPTF;  and  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  offers  a  pro- 
gram at  12:30  p.  m.,  each  Sunday  over  the 
same  station.  Every  person  interested  in 
conservation  should  tune  in  on  these  pro- 
grams. 


Filemon  Quizon,  a  Philippino  school  boy, 
is  interested  in  North  Carolina.  He  recently 
wrote  for  information  regarding  the  State 
from  Pasig,  Rizal,  Philippine  Islands. 


Evidence  of  an  increased  number  of  tur- 
keys in  the  Roanoke  River  valley  is  given 
by  a  report  from  C.  T.  Lawrence  of  Halifax 
County  of  one  drove  containing  42  of  these 
birds.  The  dry  weather  of  the  past  breeding 
season  is  believed  to  have  been  helpful. 


The  Eastern  Carolina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce sponsored  a  "Made-in-North  Caro- 
lina" dinner  on  November  28  at  Kinston.  A 
parade  of  "North  Carolina  fashions"  was 
one  of  the  features  of  the  occasion.  Some 
of  the  most  attractive  young  women  of  the 
section  were  models  for  the  revue. 


From  Pinehurst  comes  word  by  way  of 
the  press  that  quail  are  so  plentiful  in  the 
heart  of  the  village  that  residents  dispute 
with  each  other  the  sizes  of  their  various 
covies.  Many  persons  obtain  pleasure 
through  feeding  grain  at  regular  intervals 
to  the  birds. 


About  the  first  of  the  new  year,  founda- 
tions will  be  started  for  the  monument  to 
be  erected  by  the  Federal  government  on 
Kill  Devil  Hill,  Dare  County,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  first  successful  flight  in  a 
heavier-than-air  machine  by  man.  This  feat 


was   performed  from  this  hill  by  the  im- 
mortal Wright  brothers. 

The  proposed  monument  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  60-foot  triangular  tower  mounted 
on  a  star-shaped  base.  Two  sides  will  rep- 
resent folded  wings  and  the  entrance  will  be 
on  the  third  side.  Approximately  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  will  be  expended  on 
the  monument  itself,  this  being  in  addition 
to  the  money  expended  for  "anchoring"  the 
hill  through  the  development  of  a  cover  of 
vegetation. 


Army  engineers  were  quoted  recently  as 
saying  that  the  Wilmington  harbor  project, 
which  will  provide  -30  feet  of  water  for  that 
port,  can  be  completed  by  September  1, 
1931,  if  funds  for  this  purpose  are  made 
available  immediately. 


The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce  has  asked  its  cooperative 
office  in  the  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  to  spread  a  warning  of 
fradulent  operations  of  an  individual  oper- 
ating under  the  names  of  D.  P.  Long,  P.  C. 
Adler,  Leon  D.  Spitzer,  Paul  Berta,  F.  C. 
Kaufman,  Pablo  Scott  and  probably  other 
aliases.  He  is  described  as  being  about  five 
feet  six  inches  tall;  weighs  about  200 
pounds;  fair  complexion  and  light  hair; 
wears  glasses  and  ring  on  little  finger  of 
right  hand;  speaks  German  and  Spanish 
fluently;  represents  himself  as  being  from 
Havana,  Cuba;  and  has  been  successful  in 
having  checks  cashed,  which  checks  are  al- 
ways found  to  be  worthless. 


"I  wish  some  of  the  wardens  in  our  north- 
ern States  were  as  courteous  and  accom- 
modating as  those  in  North  Carolina,"  Hy- 
man  Malkin,  New  York  manufacturer  who 
hunted  in  the  State  this  winter  wrote  State 
Warden  C.  H.  England. 

"It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  due  to 
the  efforts  of  the  Chadwicks  (refuge  war- 
dens on  Holly  Shelter  State  Refuge  and 
Public  Hunting  Grounds)  to  see  that  I  had 
a  good  time  and  a  successful  hunt.   I  am 
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coming  back  next  year  and,  no  doubt,  will 
bring  several  of  my  friends  with  me.  Not 
only  that,  but  I  am  contemplating  buying 
some  property  in  Pender  County  and  put- 
ting up  a  shack  thereon.  Ever  since  I  came 
back  to  New  York  I  have  been  praising 
that  section  of  North  Carolina  to  the  skies 
and  the  real  hospitality  that  was   shown." 


BOUNTY  OFFER  RENEWED 

DURING  HUNTING  SEASON 


Through  District  Forester  W.  C.  Ham- 
merle,  of  Wilmington,  comes  word  that 
members  of  the  North  State  Gun  Club,  of 
Bladen  County,  bagged  26  deer  in  the  15 
days  of  shooting  allowed  on  its  preserve 
this  season. 


George  Herman  (Babe)  Ruth,  star  New 
York  Yankee  home  run  king,  and  George 
Stevens,  concessionnaire  of  New  York,  were 
in  North  Carolina  for  their  annual  hunting 
expedition  in  December.  They  were  guests 
of  District  Game  Warden  George  A.  Nicoll 
at  Camp  Ellis  in  Craven  County.  Fred  I. 
Sutton,  of  Kinston,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  and  au- 
thor of  the  State  Game  Law,  was  among 
those  hunting  with  the  visitors. 


Bounties  on  certain  predatory  wild  life 
which  have  been  in  effect  during  the  last 
two  open  seasons  are  being  continued  this 
year,  State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England 
has  notified  County  Game  Wardens. 

Claimants  of  bounties,  to  receive  pay- 
ment, should  submit  the  whole  form  or 
recognizable  portions  thereof  to  Game  War- 
dens. After  identification  and  recording, 
the  Wardens  are  instructed  to  destroy  the 
carcass.  The  Wardens  are  authorized  to 
make  payments  of  the  bounties  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  which  will  be  refunded  upon 
submission  of  an  itemized  statement  to  the 
Department. 

Payments  are  authorized  only  between 
the  dates  of  November  20  and  February  15, 
ceasing  with  the  close  of  the  major  hunt- 
ing dates.  The  following  bounties  are  au- 
thorized: Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned 
hawks,  25c  each;  crow,  15c,  and  wildcat,  $2. 

Hunters  seeking  bounties  are  requested 
to  identify  carefully  the  hawks  before 
shooting  since  it  is  legal  to  kill  only  the  two 
kinds  mentioned.  Other  hawks  are  pro- 
tected. 


A  brood  of  wild  ducks  reared  on  the  pond  owned  by  J.  H.  Pou,  near  Raleigh,  consti- 
tutes an  interesting  feature.  Mr.  Pou  is  testing  out  a  variety  of  methods  of  propagating 
fish  in  his  pond. 
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REFORESTATION  OFFERS 
UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 
SAYS  FORESTER  HOLMES 


Reforestation  of  lands  acquired  by  the 
State,  Counties,  and  cities  as  public  forests 
is  suggested  by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
as  a  means  of  helping  to  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Mr.  Holmes  recently 
spoke  on  this  subject  over  Radio  Station 
WPTF. 

Referring  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
"Fayetteville  Observer,"  which  comment- 
ing on  a  suggestion  from  Carl  Williams  of 
the  Federal  Farm  Board  that  the  federal 
government  buy  up  low-priced  farm  land 
and  employ  thousands  of  idle  men  to  refor- 
est it,  Mr.  Holmes  expanded  the  idea,  say- 
ing: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  a  good  time 
for  the  federal  government  and  cities  to  ac- 
quire lands,  it  is  also  a  good  time  for  coun- 
ties and  states  to  acquire  lands  and  develop 
them.  They  will  never  be  cheaper. 

"A  program  of  acquisition  and  planting 
by  the  State  and  the  counties  would  quickly 
have  a  beneficial  influence,  not  only  in  furn- 
ishing local  people  with  employment  and 
relieving  many  land  owners  of  their  poor 
unremunerative  land,  but  by  releasing 
money  for  necessary  trade  in  communities 
where  there  is  at  present  little  or  no  busi- 
ness going  on. 

"The  North  Carolina  Forestry  Associa- 
tion has  suggested  a  bill,  which  it  is  plan- 
ning to  urge  for  passage  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  for  the  acquisition 
by  the  State  of  lands  suitable  for  timber 
growth  and  their  management  as  State  For- 
ests. It  is  suggesting  the  authorization  of 
a  bond  issue  totaling  $1,000,000  for  the 
purchase  of  such  lands. 

"Think  what  it  would  mean  to  the  farm- 
ers, the  unemployed,  the  storekeepers  to 
have  $1,000,000  expended  in  25  or  50  of  our 
counties  over  the  period  of  three  to  five 
years  putting  that  much  into  general  circu- 
lation. Add  to  this  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $50,000  to  $100,000  for  carrying  on  plant- 
ing operations  on  these  lands  over  a  similar 
period.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  which  can  now  be  purchased  at  from 
$1  to  $3  per  acre,  which  when  planted  to  a 


growing  and  promising  forest,  will  be 
worth  every  cent  of  what  they  have  cost. 
No  doubt  bonds  can  be  retired  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  years  with  the  timber  which 
can  be  sold  from  such  lands. 

"If  the  present  depression  is  only  a  tem- 
porary condition  which  two  or  three  months 
employment  will  bridge  over  and  place  us 
where  no  further  assistance  need  be  given 
to  the  unemployed,  then  such  a  program 
would  have  to  depend  on  its  own  intrinsic 
economic  and  educational  value  for  its  jus- 
tification, and  it  can  easily  do  that;  but  if 
a  more  extended  program  seems  advisable, 
such  a  plan  deserves  very  careful  and  im- 
mediate consideration. 

"A  five,  ten  or  even  twenty  year  pro- 
gram of  acquisition  and  forest  planting 
may  seem  tp  some  a  rather  radical  step  to- 
ward remedying  our  present  ills,  but  it  is 
no  new  thing.  Great  Britain  and  her  domin- 
ions, which  have  felt  the  pinch  of  excessive 
taxation  as  well  as  the  disease  of  wide- 
spread unemployment,  have  been  carrying 
through  such  programs  for  a  number  of 
years  with  the  double  benefit  of  relieving 
poverty  and  starvation  and  at  the  same 
time  adding  to  the  total  wealth  and  finan- 
cial assets  of  the  states  themselves." 


FOLDER  ON  FORT  MACON 

ISSUED  BY  DEPARTMENT 


A  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  gives  the  historic 
background  of  Fort  Macon  and  its  vicinity, 
which  became  State  property  under  act  of 
Congress  on  June  4,  1924. 

"One  must  see,"  says  the  publication,  "the 
massive  old  fort,  which  is  still  well  pre- 
served, to  appreciate  the  beautiful  brick 
work  and  artisanship  in  the  construction  of 
the  arches,  garrison  rooms  and  magazines. 
Vines  of  Virginia  creeper,  poison  ivy  and 
similar  growth  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
masonry  and  suggest  peace  in  this  master- 
piece of  military  construction." 

Started  in  1824,  the  fortification  was  fin- 
ished in  1836  at  a  cost  of  about  $436,700.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Senator  Nathaniel  Macon, 
who  was  instrumental  in  getting  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fort.  For  more  than  two 
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DROUGHT  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  SEVEREST  OUTBREAK 
FIRES  IN  STATE'S  FORESTS 


Capt.  George  N.  Snooks,  shown  here  with 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  is 
refuge  keeper  for  the  Hanes-Lassiter  State 
Game  Refuge,  which  extends  for  several 
miles  along  uthe  banks"  in  Carteret  County 
and  takes  in  an  area  of  about  two  miles  of 
Pamlico  and  Core  Sounds  paralleling  the 
shore  line.  The  refuge  has  been  marked  off 
and  is  now  a  sanctuary  for  wild  life. 

centuries,  the  site  of  Fort  Macon  has  been 
the  location  of  a  fortification  protecting 
Beaufort  and  Morehead  City  from  invasion 
from  the  sea. 

The  fort  was  seized  in  1861  by  Confed- 
erate forces  at  the  command  of  Governor 
Ellis,  remaining  in  their  hands  until  about 
one  year  later  when  it  fell  to  a  Union 
force  under  General  Parke.  Col.  Moses  A. 
White,  the  defender,  had  a  force  of  450  men 
who  were  captured  at  its  fall. 


HOW  TO  AVOID  JAIL 

New  York — "I  have  sentenced  more  than 
1,000  men,  women  and  boys  to  prison," 
Judge  Leon  McCord,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
a  leading  conservationist,  is  quoted  in  a  re- 
port to  the  American  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation, "and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  real 
criminal  who  was  taught  in  his  youth  to 
love  the  outdoors.  Teach  the  boy  to  row  a 
boat,  to  swim,  to  fish  and  to  hunt,  and  when 
he  comes  to  manhood  he  will  be  found  on 
the  jury  and  not  before  it." 


All  records  in  the  history  of  organized 
protection  were  broken  in  North  Carolina 
this  year  with  a  total  of  3,278  forest  fires 
reported  from  the  45  cooperating  counties 
during  the  ten  months  period  ending  Oc- 
tober  31. 

This  period  showed  a  total  burned  area 
of  278,057  acres,  and  estimated  damages 
amounting  to  $514,741.  During  the  ten 
months,  Chas.  H.  Flory,  Assistant  For- 
ester in  charge  of  fire  control,  points  out 
the  fire  season  was  unbroken.  Usually  the 
season  is  divided  between  the  spring  and 
fall  months  with  the  summer  being  com- 
paratively free  of  fires. 

The  record  drought  of  the  year,  which  re- 
sulted in  an  average  deficiency  of  13  inches 
of  rain  in  the  State  by  the  end  of  October, 
created  a  condition  that  kept  the  forestry 
organization  on  its  toes  throughout  the  ten 
months. 

Problems  which  had  to  be  met  by  the 
wardens  are  described  thus  by  Mr.  Flory: 
"Surface  litter  and  vegetation  on  the  for- 
est floor  dried  out  increasing  the  fire  haz- 
ard, and  soil  moisture  lowered  to  such  an 
extent  that  after  surface  fires  were  con- 
trolled, they  developed  into  sub-surface 
fires  that  required  trenching  to  make  safe. 
"To  'smokers,'  30  per  cent  of  the  fires 
were  attributed,  and  another  10  per  cent 
were  charged  against  hunters,  campers  and 
fishermen.  With  the  opening  of  the  hunting 
season,  an  unusually  large  number  of  hunt- 
ers took  to  the  field,  resulting  in  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  fires.  The  unem- 
ployment situation  has  taken  more  people 
into  the  forests  than  normally,  and  also 
probably  reflects  the  increase  in  incendiar- 
ism. In  several  isolated  cases,  fires  were 
thought  to  have  been  started  to  obtain  pay 
for  fire  fighting,  and  wages  were  promptly 
cut  to  ten  cents  an  hour." 

Most  encouraging  in  the  bad  fire  season 
to  conservationists  was  the  fact  that  al- 
though the  number'  of  fires  was  larger  than 
has  been  recorded  during  late  years,  the 
warden  organization  was  able  to  hold  them 
in  check  more  effectively  than  ever  before, 
considering  the  handicaps. 
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PROCESSORS  OF  FOODS 

IN  STATE  ARE  LISTED  AS 
GUIDE  FOR  PURCHASERS 


A  list  of  food  processors  and  shippers  of 
fisheries  products  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  as  a  step  in  its  proj- 
ect of  encouraging  the  further  development 
of  this  line  of  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

Officials  of  the  Department  believe  that 
the  success  attained  by  existing  industries 
of  this  nature  will  be  the  basis  for  continued 
expansion.  Their  operation  will  measure  the 
interest  of  others  in  coming  into  the  field. 

Diversification  has  become  in  recent  year's 
an  appropriate  slogan  for  both  agriculture 
and  industry.  Development  of  these  lines  of 
endeavor  goes  hand  in  hand  since  each  con- 
tributes to  the  support  of  the  other. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  list  may  be  used  gen- 
erally as  a  directory  for  those  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  wishing  to  stock  North  Caro- 
lina-made products,  and  it  should  be  the 
means  of  bringing  the  consumer  in  closer 
touch  with  the  manufacturer.  The  list  is 
being  made  available  to  these  business 
houses  as  well  as  the  purchasing  agents  for 
large  institutions  and  consumers. 

Twenty-one  items  of  foods  and  other 
products  generally  handled  by  grocery 
stores  are  included  in  the  list.  All  firms  are 
classified  according  to  their  products  and 
their  locations  are  given. 

Reasonable  care  has  been  exercised  in  the 
compilation  of  the  directory,  including  a 
canvass  of  the  various  firms  by  mail  to  as- 
certain that  all  contained  thereon  are  ope- 
rating at  present.  Later,  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  Department  to  revise  the  list,  and  no- 
tice of  any  recent  additions  or  omissions 
will  be  welcomed. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSES  OF 

STATE  WATERS  WANTED 


North  Carolina  municipalities  have  an 
opportunity  to  profit  in  cooperating  with 
the  Quality  of  Water  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  by  furnishing  all  avail- 
able information  regarding  the  chemical 
composition  of  waters  used. 

An    appeal   has   been   made   through   the 


Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Industries 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment for  analytical  data  and  descrip- 
tions of  water  supplies  from  the  following 
cities:  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Durham,  Fay- 
etteville,  Gastonia,  Goldsboro,  Greensboro, 
High  Point,  Kinston,  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount, 
Salisbury,  Wilmington,  Wilson,  and  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Data  gathered  from  the  cities,  together 
with  information  contained  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  conservation  department  in 
1928,  will  be  made  available  in  a  publica- 
tion to  be  entitled  "The  Industrial  Utility 
of  Public  Water  Supplies  in  the  United 
States."  This  publication  will  receive 
world-wide  circulation. 

The  publication  of  the  conservation  de- 
partment, known  as  "A  Preliminary  Sur- 
vey of  the  Industrial  Waters  of  North  Car- 
olina" carried  analyses  of  181  samples  of 
industrial  waters. 


NEW  PROCESSES  HELPING 

SHOW  MINERAL  VALUES 


New  processes  of  refining  and  finishing 
during  the  last  five  years  have  already  ad- 
ded much  to  the  demand  for  such  North 
Carolina  mineral  products  as  feldspar,  kao- 
lin, and  mica,  but  the  future  offers  still 
greater  hopes  along  these  lines,  State  Geol- 
ogist H.  J.  Bryson  believes. 

Several  companies  are  at  present  working 
on  methods  of  dry  concentration  of  such 
materials  as  feldspar,  kaolin,  kyanite,  mica, 
barite  quartz,  and  talc  as  well  as  several  of 
the  abrasive  such  a  corundum  and  garnet, 
he  says. 

"There  is  probably  no  State  in  the  Union 
that  has  a  greater  variety  of  non-metallic 
minerals  than  North  Carolina,"  says  Mr. 
Bryson.  "During  the  past  few  years,  the 
production  of  these  minerals  has  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  metallics. 

"Dr.  G.  A.  Bole,  ceramic  engineer  of  Ohio 
State  University,  who  has  visited  the  State 
several  times  within  the  past  few  years 
states  that  'North  Carolina  has  large  de- 
posits of  non-metallic  minerals,  especially 
those  used  in  the  ceramic  industry,  and 
should  be,  within  a  few  year's,  one  of  the 
largest  ceramic  producing  sections  of  the 
United  States." 
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Seth  E.  Gordon,  conservation  director  for 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  for 
several  years,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  American  Game  Protective  Association, 
succeeding  the  late  Carlos  Avery. 

Previous  to  his  service  with  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  Mr.  Gordon  was  executive 
secretary  of  the  conservation  department 
of  Pennsylvania  where  he  had  much  to  do 
with  making  that  state  one  of  the  foremost 
in  the  administration  of  these  laws.  Friends 
of  Mr.  Gordon  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try wish  him,  in  his  new  capacity,  the  same 
success  that  has  marked  his  entire  career. 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  FISH 
FOOD  NECESSARY  STEP 
IN  CULTURAL  PROGRAM 


Pondfish  culture,  developed  to  the  status 
of  an  art  through  years  of  practice  and 
study  in  European  countries,  notably  Ger- 
many, has  developed  slowly  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  is,  therefore,  scant  accurate 
knowledge  available  on  the  subject. 

As  our  natural  waters  become  depleted, 
it  is  increasingly  important  that  there  be 
information  to  guide  these  operations.  One 
of  the  most  important  problems  which  the 
fish  culturist  must  face  is  that  of  food  sup- 
ply in  various  waters. 

A  start  in  this  State  has  been  made  in  a 


study  of  food  conditions  in  White  and  Black 
Lakes,  two  of  the  larger  fresh  water  lakes 
owned  by  the  State,  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Coker,  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina.  Dr.  Coker  is  carry- 
ing out  this  work  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  studies  on  White  Lake,  which  were 
advanced  further  than  on  the  neighboring 
body,  according  to  a  report  by  Dr.  Coker, 
show  that  the  plankton,  minute  floating 
animal  life,  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
two  kinds  of  copepods  sufficiently  numer- 
ous to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  "the 
water  of  the  lake  is  reasonably  rich  in 
the  ultimate  sources  of  fish  food." 

Both  lakes  showed  a  condition  of  acidity, 
which  only  slight  in  White  Lake,  was  more 
distinct  in  Black  Lake.  The  condition  in  the 
latter  lake,  Dr.  Coker  concludes,  may  be 
unfavorable  to   some  fishes. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  plankton  or  Cope- 
pods  found  by  the  zoologist  in  White  Lake 
was  that  they  feed  by  filtering  water,  not 
predaceously  on  smaller  animals. 


DEPARTMENT  SUGGESTS 

MADE  IN  CAROLINA  GIFTS 


A  new  phase  of  the  "Made-in-North  Caro- 
lina" project  under  the  slogan  of  "Give 
Something  Made  In  North  Carolina  For 
Christmas"  was  developed  previous  to  the 
holiday  by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry. 

Public  cooperation  with  the  movement 
was  urged  through  the  press,  by  radio, 
through  civic  and  women's  clubs  and  other 
organizations. 

Lists  suggesting  gifts  suitable  to  all  sexes 
and  ages  were  compiled  by  the  Division  and 
broadcast  throughout  the  State.  The  pri- 
mary idea  behind  the  program  was  an  en- 
deavor to  direct  the  attention  of  North 
Carolinians  to  the  industrial  products  of 
their  State  with  the  hope  that  more  of  these 
products  would  find  their  way  to  the  receiv- 
ers of  Christmas  presents. 

Increased  sales  of  State-made  products  is 
bound  to  stimulate  industry  and  to  help 
speed  up  production  which  has  suffered  be- 
cause of  slack  demands. 
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FARMERS  ARE  ADVISED 
TO  HOLD  WALNUT  LOGS 
UNTIL  MARKET  CHANGES 


Farmers  possessing  walnut  trees  would 
profit  by  not  cutting  until  prices  recover 
from  a  depressed  market  except  those  need- 
ed for  the  current  demand  and  then  not 
until  they  have  been  sold,  State  Forester 
J.  S.  Holmes  advises. 

T'he  State  Forester  gave  out  this  advice 
following  an  inquiry  received  from  the  own- 
er of  walnut  timber  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
marketing  profitably  at  this  time.  Only  the 
larger  logs  and  those  of  the  highest  quality 
may  have  any  hopes  of  bringing  returns 
in  any  way  satisfactory  or  likely  of  finding 
any  demand  at  all. 

Until  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
walnut  logs  had  been  in  increasing  demand 
and  had  brought  pleasing  prices,  but  the 
general  decline  in  business  especially  in  the 
furniture  industry  has  resulted  in  a  cor- 
responding drop  in  the  demand  for  walnut 
lumber  and  veneers.  It  is  pointed  out,  more- 
over, that  the  next  few  years  may  note  a 
still  further  decline. 

In  the  face  of  present  conditions,  State 
Forester  Holmes  asserts  that  walnut  trees 
are  still  a  good  investment  for  the  future 
and  will  continue  to  be  an  asset  to  every 
farm-lot,  being  more  valuable  than  virtual- 
ly any  tree  that  might  occupy  the  same 
ground.  Such  a  fact  is  evidenced  by  the  un- 
disputed popularity  of  American  walnut 
furniture  and  interior  trim.  Farmers  owning 
walnut  trees  are,  therefore,  urged  to  con- 
serve them. 

Existing  market  conditions,  according  to 
the  State  Forester,  should  not  prevent  the 
continuation  of  walnut  tree  planting  on  a 
moderate  scale.  He  thinks  by  the  time 
trees  planted  now  are  ready  for  market 
that  there  may  be  a  heavy  demand. 


NORTH   CAROLINA  RADIO 

SETS  FIGURED  AT  92,000 


Radio  sets  in  use  in  North  Carolina  on 
July  1,  1930,  numbered  approximately  92,- 
000,  according  to  estimates  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  the  federal 


agency,  there  were  approximately  13,478,- 
600  sets  in  use  in  the  entire  United  States. 
According  to  these  figures,  although  radio 
has  proved  its  popularity  in  North  Carolina, 
the  State  still  does  not  have  as  many  in  pro- 
portion as  some  of  her  sister  common- 
wealths. 


INSTITUTE  WILL   CENTER 
ATTENTION  ON  SHELLFISH 
DEVELOPMENT    IN    STATE 


Attention  will  be  centered  on  the  shell- 
fish, particularly  the  oyster,  at  an  all-day 
educational  meeting  to  be  held  on  Jan- 
uary 19,  1931,  at  New  Bern  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and 
the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  re- 
cently announced  after  a  conference  with 
the  Federal  officials. 

Director  Harrelson  points  out  that  the 
meeting  will  bring  to  North  Carolina  a 
group  of  the  world's  outstanding  authori- 
ties on  shellfish  as  well  as  some  of  the 
higher  officials  of  the  Federal  Bureau. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  meeting  will 
be  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  oyster,  trac- 
ing its  growth,  characteristics,  and  various 
other  interesting  phases  of  the  shellfish 
from  its  natural  bottoms  through  har- 
vesting, processing  and  marketing. 

Brief  talks  from  leading  shellfish  scien- 
tists are  also  to  be  made  part  of  the  sched- 
ule for  the  day.  The  officials  also  hope  to 
bring  some  of  the  country's  most  successful 
oystermen  to  appear  on  the  program. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  program  hope  to 
stimulate  interest  in  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's greatest  undeveloped  resources,  a 
source  of  income  for  thousands  of  workers 
in  addition  to  those  already  engaged  therein 
and  an  industry  that  offers  opportunity  to 
add  millions  of  dollars  in  wealth  to  the 
State  annually. 

How  great  are  the  potentialities  of  the 
industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  only 
about  12,000  acres  are  producing  all  of  the 
annual  crop  of  North  Carolina  oysters  when 
estimates  of  both  State  and  Federal  of- 
ficials indicate  that  more  than  1,000,000  are 
capable  of  producing  the  bivalve.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  eyes  of  many  will  be  opened  to  the 
opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  meeting. 
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U.  S.  FOREST  LECTURER 
IS  SHCEDULED  FOR  TOUR 
OF  STATE  THIS  SPRING 


H.  N.  Wheeler,  headline  lecturer  on  con- 
servation for  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  who 
filled  an  engagement  in  North  Carolina  in 
1927,  will  return  to  the  State  this  spring 
for  another  series  of  lectures. 

Mr.  Wheeler  will  be  equipped  to  illustrate 
his  talks  with  many  splendid  pictures  which 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  every 
person  who  loves  nature  or  who  is  interest- 
ed in  the  forests  from  an  economic  view- 
point. 

The  lecturer  entered  the  United  States 
Forest  Service  in  1905  as  ranger  on  the 
Gunnison  National  Forest  in  Colorado,  was 
promoted  to  Supervisor  at  Fort  Collins,  and 
was  for  15  years  in  charge  of  the  various 
National  Forests  in  Colorado  and  California. 
He  was  then  called  to  a  wider  field,  first 
in  the  Denver  District  office,  and  later  to 
conduct  campaigns  for  forest  conservation 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale.  His  talks  have  a 
background  of  years  of  training  and  inti- 
mate association  with  the  forests  and  gen- 
eral outdoors. 


A  schedule  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  itinerary  is 
being  prepared  by  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes,  who  is  anxious  that  he  appear  be- 
fore as  large  groups  as  possible  and  where 
his  messages  will  be  most  effective.  It  is 
particularly  desired  that  the  forester  speak 
as  often  as  possible  before  college  students. 
Any  group  wishing  to  obtain  the  services 
of  Mr.  Wheeler  is  invited  to  communicate 
with  State  Forester  Holmes. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  through  past  performance, 
has  demonstrated  that  he  can  hold  the  in- 
terest of  audiences  of  any  size.  He  has 
spoken  before  groups  ranging  up  to  5,000, 
swaying  his  audiences  with  his  clear  logic 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  forests  and 
their  inhabitants.  During  a  period  of  four 
years  he  has  talked  before  audiences  total- 
ing more  than  300,000  people  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country. 


ANCIENT  ITEM  CAUSES 

WARDEN  MUCH  WORRY 


County  Warden  R.  L.  Hatcher,  of  Chat- 
ham County,  believes  that  people  making 
complaints  from  items  read  in  the  news- 
papers should  peruse  them  more  carefully. 

Had  this  happened  in  a  recent  case  War- 


Flanked  by  lofty  mountains  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery,  Santeetlah  Lake, 
developed  by  the  Tallassee  Power  Co.,  on  the  Cheoah  River,  in  Graham  County,  is  one 
of  a  number  of  power  lakes  that  are  increasing  the  facilities  for  inland  fishing  and 
recreation  in  North  Carolina. 
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den  Hatcher  would  have  been  spared  much 
embarrassment  and  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble. The  particular  instance  involves  a  re- 
print from  50  years  ago  in  the  column, 
"Looking  Backward,"  in  the  Raleigh  Times. 

This  item  told  of  the  shipment  of  1,100 
quail  from  Moncure  in  Chatham  County.  A 
zealous  game  enthusiast  clipped  the  article 
and  sent  it  to  the  Department  which  im- 
mediately asked  the  Chatham  warden  to 
investigate.  Mr.  Hatcher's  search  showed 
that  no  such  shipments  had  been  made,  and 
furthermore  that  there  was  no  record  of  a 
single  recent  consignment  of  birds  from 
that   point. 

After  Mr.  Hatcher  made  his  report,  furth- 
er investigation  showed  that  the  reprint 
was  from  an  item  from  the  almost  anci- 
ent date  of  November,  1880. 


FEDERAL   PUBLICATION 
SHOWS  METAL  OUTPUT 
FOR  YEAR  1929  IN  STATE 


The  value  of  gold  produced  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  period  1799  to  1929  is 
recorded  at  $23,668,507.  The  yield  of  gold 
increased  from  $2,366  in  1928  to  $5,054  in 
1929. 

Placer  mines  and  gold  lode  mines  yield- 
ed SI, 333  in  gold;  the  remainder  was  de- 
rived from  copper  bullion.  The  output  of 
placer  gold  was  from  Nash  and  Stanly 
Counties.  The  mine  in  Nash  County  operat- 
ed by  W.  L.  Long,  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  is 
worked  by  sluicing  and  stamp  milling.  The 
Leeper  hydraulic  mine  near  Belmont  in 
Gaston  County  was  being  prepared  for  oper- 
ation in  1930. 

Considerable  development  work  was  done 
on  the  Black  Ankle  mine  in  Montgomery 
County,  near  Seagrove,  in  1929;  this  work 
included  surface  stripping,  a  10-foot  shaft, 
and  130  feet  of  drifting.  The  new  150-ton 
washing  plant  was  operated  for  about  60 
days  in  1929.  Very  little  gold  was  marketed 
in  1929,  but  250  tons  of  concentrates  are 
ready  for  treatment. 

The   North   Carolina   Flux   Co.,   operated 
the  old  Cullowhee  mine  near  East  Laport  in 
Jackson  County  and  shipped  some     copper 
ore  to  the  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  smelter. 
The   mine,   which  is   not  equipped   with   a 


milling  plant,  is  opened  by  a  1750-foot  shaft 
and  2,000  feet  of  drifts. 

The  Rich  Cog  and  Iola  mines,  both  in 
Montgomery  County,  were  not  operated. 
Repair  work  only  was  accomplished  at  the 
Gold  Hill  mine,  in  Rowan  County,  which  is 
Under  lease  to  H.  H.  Green.  The  Fontana 
copper  mine  in  Swain  County  continued  to 
ship  crude  copper  ore  to  the  Ducktown 
Chemical  &  Iron  Co.,  at  Isabella,  Tenn.,  for 
smelting.  The  copper  bullion  from  this  mine 
yielded  most  of  the  gold  and  silver  credited 
to  North  Carolina  in  1929. — From  report  of 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 


TAX-DELINQUENT  LANDS 

SUGGESTED    AS    FORESTS 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M.  Hyde, 
in  his  annual  report,  suggests  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  cooperate  with  States  in 
consolidating  tax-delinquent  lands  into  suit- 
able administrative  units  and  otherwise  in 
helping  to  solve  land  utilization  problems. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  his  report: 
"The  States  should  take  the  leading  part  in 
acquiring  lands  unsuited  to  private  utiliza- 
tion. The  Federal  Government  might  well 
cooperate  with  the  States  through  a  system 
of  Federal  aid  to  acquire  lands  suited  to 
forestation,  and  it  might  cooperate  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  consolidat- 
ing tax-delinquent  and  similar  lands  into 
administrative  units. 

"The  public  acquisition  of  idle  lands, 
though  in  contrast  with  our  historic  land 
policy,  seems  justified  by  present  conditions 
and  by  changing  national  objectives.  Land 
not  immediately  needed  for  crops  or  pasture 
often  suffers  under  private  ownership  or 
control.  Private  interests  seldom  do  much 
to  protect  stream  flow,  to  prevent  erosion, 
or  to  conserve  game  and  fish.  Often,  under 
the  pressure  of  heavy  carrying  charges, 
they  try  to  push  idle  land  into  agricultural 
uses,  whether  that  is  economically  sound  or 
not. 

"Public  ownership  of  lands  that  eannot 
be  profitably  farmed  would,  in  many  areas, 
mean  a  better  economic  use  of  the  lands  in 
question,  and  also  do  something  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of  unneeded  production  upon 
our  markets." 
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ASIATIC  CHESTNUTS  ARE 
INTRODUCED    ON    LARGE 
SCALE  AT  DUKE  FOREST 


NEW  CHARGE  LAUNCHED 
AGAINST     FOREST    FIRES 
BY  U.  S.  FOREST  SERVICE 


The  first  large-scale  planting  of  Asiatic 
chestnuts,  imported  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  take  the  place  of 
the  rapidly  disappearing  native  chestnut, 
under  State  direction  has  been  carried  out 
on  the  Duke  University  forest  under  the 
direction  of  F.  H.  Claridge,  assistant  forest- 
er, and  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  director  of  the 
forest. 

Some  1,200  of  the  Asiatic  chestnuts  were 
planted  on  the  University  forest  lands. 
Some  were  set  in  forest  and  others  in  or- 
chard formation  with  the  idea  of  gathering 
the  nuts  later. 

Where  the  orchard  formation  was  used, 
alternate  rows  of  black  locusts  were  set. 
This  was  done  for  the  dual  purpose  of  af- 
fording protection  for  the  chestnut  plants 
and  to  assure  a  stand  of  trees  should  one  or 
the  other  prove  unsuccessful  in  the  plan- 
tation. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
allotted  about  5,000  of  the  chestnut  plants 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  nursery  with  the  stipulation 
that  they  be  planted  on  public  or  semi-public 
lands.  Seed  for  the  trees  were  selected 
from  Korea,  China,  and  Japan,  and  were 
grown  for  the  first  year  in  the  bureau  of 
plant  industry  nursery  near  Washington. 

They  were  then  transferred  to  the  State 
Nursery  near  Clayton  where  they  were  ac- 
climatized to  local  conditions.  Although  on- 
ly about  two  years  old,  some  of  the  plants 
produced  nuts  last  season,  and  others  are 
expected  to  reach  fruition  within  a  few 
years. 

The  Duke  Forest  was  brought  under  for- 
estry management  several  months  ago.  One 
of  the  first  steps,  it  is  revealed,  will  be 
an  inventory  of  the  timber  on  the  5,200- 
acre  tract.  Dr.  Korstian  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  management  of  the  forest  has 
been  placed,  is  a  forester  of  long  experi- 
ence. 


Forest  fires  have  been  pictured  as  the 
blackest  of  arch  criminals  and  yet  another 
charge  is  brought  against  the  culprit  in  a 
finding  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  The 
new  castigation  against  this  public  enemy 
is  the  loss  suffered  in  the  wake  of  flames 
by  hotels,  service  stations,  and  other  busi- 
nesses dependent  either  in  part  or  entirely 
upon  tourist  trade. 

In  a  special  study  of  such  a  region,  the 
Forest  Service  shows  a  falling  off  of  tour- 
ist business  amounting  to  as  much  as  88 
percent  during  a  period  of  forest  fires. 

"Near  the  town  where  the  study  was 
made,"  says  the  Service,  "an  outbreak  of 
forest  fire  occurred  in  the  height  of  the 
tourist  season.  One  hotel  had  85  guests  the 
day  before  the  fire.  Six  days  later  only  10 
were  registered.  The  recovery  in  patronage 
was  slow  and  a  week  after  the  last  fire 
was  out  there  were  only  58  guests.  Gaso- 
line stations,  restaurants,  and  other  estab- 
lishments catering  to  tourists  lost  50  per- 
cent of  their  trade  within  four  days  of  the 
outbreak  of  forest  fires.  Recovery  in  all 
cases  took  several  days  after  the  fires  had 
been  extinguished." 

Countless  other  injuries  that  follow  for-< 
est  fires  including  the  direct  losses  in  tim- 
ber, young  growth,  protective  value  of  wat- 
ersheds, and  destruction  of  game  and  its 
homes  and  feeding  grounds  are  assigned  to 
forest  fires. 

With  many  scenic  areas  and  tourits  cen- 
ters, North  Carolina  has  a  vital  interest 
in  the  protection  of  these  values.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  mountain  and  sand- 
hill areas.  This  State  a  few  years  ago  re- 
corded the  first  effort  in  the  south  where 
individuals  organized  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  in  preventing  forest  fires  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  protecting  the  esthetic 
value  of  the  scenery  in  the  sandhill  coun- 
try, the  home  of  the  longleaf  pine. 


There's  One  Exception 

One  man  who   can  succeed     by     letting 
things  slide  is  the  trombone  player. 


Teacher — State  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  the  words,  prudence  and  cowardice. 

Pupil — When  I  am  afraid,  that  is  prud- 
ence. When  another  boy  is  afraid,  that  is 
cowardice! 
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NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTIONS 

FOR  THE  CONSERVATIONIST 


/  will  alivays  be  careful  with  fire. 

I  will  observe  all  conservation  laws  whether  game, 
forest,  fish,  or  others;  if  I  do  not  consider  a  particular 
law  wise,  I  will  nevertheless  observe  it  and  use  my  in- 
fluence to  have  it  changed. 

I  will  be  considerate  of  all  useful  wild  life,  protecting 
it  at  every  opportunity. 

I  will  strive  to  impress  the  need  of  conservation  upon 
others  and  gain  a  friend  of  those  who  may  be  mis- 
guided. 

I  will  ever  seek  to  preserve  natural  beauty  not  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  my  home,  but  will  observe  the  same 
care  so  that  others  may  have  equal  opportunity  with 
myself. 

I  will  seek  to  learn  more  about  conservation  and  how 
to  serve  in  its  cause. 

I  will  keep  in  mind  that  natural  resources  are  ours 
as  a  trust  and  should  be  handed  down  to  posterity  un- 
spoiled. 
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KINDS  AND  QUANTITIES  OF  COTTON  CLOTH 
MADE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


KINDS 


SQUARE  YARDS 


Bedspreads  and  Quilts  32/752,173 

Cord    Fabrics    30,812,526 

Cottonades  1,778,943 

Cotton    Flannels    156,504,571 

Cotton    Shirtings    106,600,970 

Cotton  and  Rayon  Shirtings  21,614,384 

Cotton  and  Rayon  Fabrics  27,656,284 

Cotton  Tapestries    1,083,011 

Denims    93,698,105 

Drills     30,264,212 

Ginghams    95,503,146 

Napped  Fabrics   169,621,911 

Pajama    Checks    25,153,173 

Poplin  and  Broadcloth  15,476,342 

Print   Cloth  150,892,113 

Table   Damask    20,537,922 

Ticking    16,487,595 

Tire   Duck   10,513,237 

Twills  and  Sateens  32,583,207 

Sheetings  and  Pillow  Cases  27,574,108 

Rayon   Fabrics   15,887,572 

Sheetings   216,346,595 

Other  Fabrics  31,979,594 

Total  for  North  Carolina 1,344,301,694 

Total  for  United     States  8,980,414,774 

Percent  produced  in  North  Carolina  14.9% 


The  next  few  years  should  witness  a  large  increase  in  the 
manufacture  of  wearing  apparel  in  North  Carolina,  especially 
sleeping  garments,  foundation  garments,  children's  clothes, 
shirts  and  collars,  women's  cotton  dresses,  and  perhaps  men's 
top  clothing  so  as  to  utilize  some  of  this  vast  quantity  of  cloth. 
Compiled  by  Bryan  W.  Sipe,  Statistician 
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DEPARTMENT  MAP  FILE 
IS  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO 
PUBLIC  AS  REFERENCE 


DIVISION  IS  REQUESTING 

MAPS  ROANOKE  DISTRICT 


Attention  was  directed  in  a  recent  radio 
talk  by  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  assistant  engi- 
neer, to  the  collection  of  maps  assembled 
by  the  division  of  water  resources  and  en- 
gineering at  its  office  in  Chapel  Hill  avail- 
able   for    public    reference. 

"The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is  pleased  to  announce,"  said 
Mr.  Ray,  "that  for  many  years  it  has  been 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  every  available 
map  relating  to  the  State,  and  that  a  valu- 
able file  is  now  available  for  reference  by 
the  public  in  the  office  of  its  water  re- 
sources and  engineering  division  in  Chapel 
Hill. 

"A  card  index  system  makes  reference 
to  the  maps  an  easy  matter.  The  division 
has  necessity  for  such  a  collection  for  its 
own  use,  but  its  existence  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  because  it  is  not 
thought  that  there  is  a  similar  collection 
elsewhere  in  the  State.  Also,  base  maps  of 
the  State,  and  maps  prepared  by  the  de- 
partment are  available  for  sale  at  a  nom- 
inal price." 

Speaking  on  the  general  subject  of  maps 
and  mapping,  Mr.  Ray  declares  that  they 
are  necessary  tools  of  orderly  governmental 
and  industrial  development. 

"The  preparation  in  field  and  office  of 
such  maps  is  a  highly  specialized  work  re- 
quiring considerable  time  and  money.  They 
are  absolutely  necessary,  however,  for  both 
governmental  and  industrial  administrative 
use,  and  both  governmental  and  commercial 
organizations  engage  in  their  preparation 
from  time  to  time. 

"Base  maps,  it  is  noted,  are  almost  al- 
ways prepared  by  governmental  agencies, 
and  usually  by  federal  agencies.  Work  of 
this  nature  has  been  practically  inactive 
in  North  Carolina  for  years.  Although 
greatly  needed  in  past  years,  at  the  pres- 
ent and  for  the  future,  topographic  map- 
ping has  been  inactive  for  over  30  years, 
and  only  36  percent  of  the  State  has  been 
covered    by    this    valuable    type    of    map." 


Although  the  division  of  water  resources 
and  engineering  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  has  assembled 
probably  the  most  complete  set  of  modern 
maps  of  North  Carolina,  a  definite  need 
has  developed  for  old  maps. 

A  distinct  need,  according  to  Chas.  E. 
Ray,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer,  is  felt  for  maps 
covering  eastern  North  Carolina  from  the 
earliest  date  to  the  present. 

Particularly,  Mr.  Ray  asserts,  maps 
pertaining  to  the  vicinity  of  Roanoke 
Island  and  the  sound  areas  to  the  north 
and  south  are  desired.  Information  concern- 
ing any  such  maps  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

"The  present  need,"  says  Mr.  Ray,  "is 
occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment desires  to  undertake  in  cooperation 
with  the  State,  a  study  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  coastline  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Roanoke'  Island  since  the  earliest 
times  of  which  record  may  be  found. 

"The  life  cycle  and  migration  of  inlets 
will  be  studied  in  this  connection.  Anyone 
living  in  the  east  knows  that  the  location 
and  boldness  of  these  inlets  is  of  great 
importance  in  connection  with  commercial 
fisheries,  migratory  bird  life,  and  naviga- 
tion." 


ANOTHER  HOMESPUN 

PLANT  IS  STARTED 


The  Gilkey  Homespun  Weaving  Plant  of 
Marion  has  begun  the  production  of  fabrics 
of  men's  suits  and  overcoats.  Plants  are 
also  in  operation  in  Asheville  and  at  Try- 
on.  These  plants  add  to  the  diversity  of 
raw  materials  produced  in  this  state  for 
the  purposes  of  garment  making.  Their 
continued  growth,  together  with  the  fact 
that  North  Carolina  now  produces  about  15 
percent  of  all  cotton  fabrics  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  will  hasten  the  de- 
velopment of  the  garment  trades  industries 
in    this    State. 
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ORGANIZATION  APPROACHING 


Hopes  of  bringing  commercial  fish- 
ermen and  dealers  of  North  Carolina 
together  in  an  organization  to  seek 
the  solution  of  problems  of  the  indus- 
try advanced  with  the  selection  of  a 
committee  for  this  purpose  and     to 


represent  the  group  in  legislative 
matters  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1931. 

This  committee  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing: C.  H.  Sterling,  chairman, 
Washington;  C.  P.  Goodwin,  secre- 
tary, Oriental;  R.  C.  Fergus,  Wil- 
mington; M.  S.  Lee,  Morehead  City; 
M.  L.  Lupton,  New  Bern;  Arthur 
Daniels,  Elizabeth  City;  and  H.  V. 
Grant,  Swansboro. 

Members  of  the  committee  were 
elected  at  the  Oyster  Institution,  Jan- 
uary 19,  at  New  Bern,  which  was  at- 
tended by  fishermen  and  dealers  rep- 
resenting all  sections  of  the  coast. 

An  organization  to  represent  the 
producer  and  distributor  of  the  com- 
mercial fisheries  of  North  Carolina 
has  been  urged  for  some  time  by  Col. 
J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment. Director  Harrelson  believes 
that  the  interests  of  the  industry  and 
individuals  can  best  be  protected  by 
a  group  of  this  nature. 

Specifically,  the  conservation  direc- 
tor believes  there  are  two  outstand- 
ing problems  requiring  immediate 
and  continuous  attention  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  both  branches  of 
the  industry — conservation  of  the 
fisheries  resources  by  wise  use  and 
protection  and  development  of  mar- 
kets. 

Although  the  State  is  eager  to  as- 
sist, little  can  be  done  without  the  co- 
operation of  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dustry, the  conservation  director  as- 
serts. 


Abigail — I  see  where  a    scientist    claims 
each  kiss  shortens  a  girl's  life  10  seconds. 

Phoebe — Heavens  above,   I've  been   dead 
30  years  and  didn't  know  it. 
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FARMING  WATER  AREAS 
SUGGESTED  AS  SOURCE 
OF  LIVELIHOOD  IN  STATE 


Farming  of  water  areas  along-  lines  si- 
milar to  those  employed  in  agriculture  was 
suggested  by  Elmer  Higgins,  chief  of  the 
division  of  scientific  inquiry,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  in  a  talk  before  fishermen  and 
dealers  at  the  New  Bern  Oyster  Institute 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Higgins,  supplying  on  the  program 
for  Lewis  Radcliffe,  deputy  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner of  fisheries,  and  speaking  from  data 
prepared  by  Mr.  Radcliffe,  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  primitive  peoples  still  depend  on 
natural  crops  for  their  food  supply  while 
civilized  peoples  produce  constant  yields  by 
tilling  the  soil  and  tending  herds. 

'The  fisheries  harvest  wild  crops  and 
are  on  that  account  subject  to  great  varia- 
tions in  yield  and  corresponding  uncertain- 
ty of  financial  profits,"  said  the  speaker. 
"Water  areas  can  be  farmed,  however, 
and  the  following  illustrations  should  in- 
dicate the  importance  of  adopting  an  en- 
tirely new  attitude  toward  fishing,  remov- 
ing it  from  the  category  that  includes  hunt- 
ing to  that  of  agriculture  or  water  farm- 
ing." 

Growing  of  fish  for  market  has  been 
practiced,  asserted  Mr.  Higgins,  in  the 
Orient  on  an  extensive  scale  since  ancient 
times.  He  told  of  the  markets  of  Manila, 
P.  I.,  being  supplied  regularly  with  fish 
during  the  typhoon  season  when  no  boat 
will  venture  forth.  The  bright,  silvery  fish 
which  maintains  this  supply  is  the  milkfish, 
reared  in  tidal  ponds  near  the  city. 

Ponds  used  for  the  growing  of  the  fish 
were  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than 
$10,000,000  with  an  annual  harvest  amount- 
ing to  more  than  $3,000,000. 

Milkfish  culture  was  also  shown  to  be 
carried  on  extensively  in  Formosa  and 
Java;  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  their 
celebrated  mullet  ponds.  These  ponds,  the 
speaker  declared,  are  formed  principally  in 
the  bays  indenting  the  shores  of  the  islands 
being  commonly  constructed  by  walling  off 
a  section  of  the  bay  with  lava  rock.  In 
1900,  they  embraced  several  thousand  acres, 


valued  at  over  $105,000,  and  yielding  a  har- 
vest of  680,000  pounds.  At  present  there 
are  56  ponds  covering  almost  2,500  acres 
and  producing  150,000  pounds  of  mullet, 
which  sell  for  an  average  price  of  35  cents 
per  pound. 

Other  instances  of  aquiculture  in  south- 
eastern China,  Java,  and  Japan  were  given 
by  Mr.  Higgins.  In  the  latter  country,  it  was 
estimated  that  no  less  than  100,000  estab- 
lishments were  engaged  in  this  endeavor 
with  some  165,000  acres  under  cultivation 
and  yielding  products,  including  carp,  trout, 
eels,  mullets,  turtles,  oysters,  mussels,  etc., 
with  a  value  of  $9,000,000  annually. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  declared 
Mr.  Higgins,  is  rapidly  expanding  its  pro- 
gram of  research  in  the  field  of  fish  cul- 
ture and  in  other  branches  of  aquiculture 
such  as  oyster  farming,  terrapin  culture,  the 
development  of  a  program  of  fresh  water 
mussel  farming  and  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  water  areas. 

"At  the  Beaufort,  N.  C,  biological  sta- 
tion, the  practicability  of  growing  diamond- 
back  terrapin — the  delight  of  the  epicure — 
has  been  advanced  to  the  stage  for  con- 
sideration by  the  water  farmer,  and  in  coop- 
eration with  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
mest  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
thousands  of  young  terrapin  are  being  rear- 
ed for  stocking  the  waters  of  the  State," 
the  speaker  continued. 

"These  activities  illustrate  the  measure 
of  attention  aquiculture  is  receiving  from 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  and  they 
are  developing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  most 
difficult  to  find  college  graduates  with  the 
necessary  basic  training  for  conducting  in- 
vestigations in  ths  feld  and  the  few  uni- 
versities which  specialize  in  this  branch 
have  little  difficulty  in  placing  their  grad- 
uates in  positions  where  they  may  continue 
their   scientific  studies. 

"In  practice,  we  find  many  lines  of  water 
farming.  Perhaps  the  most  highly  developed 
is  that  of  oyster  farming,  centering  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound  region  where  cultivated 
areas  have  already  supplanted  natural 
grounds.  This  is  also  true  of  points  on  the 
coast  of  Washington,  Olympia  oysters  be- 
ing famous  on  the  west  coast. 

"The  raising  of  goldfish  is  another  im- 
portant industry  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
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during  about  20,000,000  goldfish  annually 
with  a  market  value  of  81,000,000.  Goldfish 
farms  exist  in  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  and   California. 

"Trout  farming  is  still  another  phase  of 
aquiculture.  The  demand  for  the  eggs  for 
stocking  public  and  private  waters  is  suffi- 
cient to  attract  a  considerable  investment 
in  this  venture,  annual  sales  of  trout  eggs 
being  estimated  at  about  $200,000  annually. 
In  addition,  surplus  fish  are  sold  for  food 
at  fancy  prices.  It  is  reported  that  no  small 
share  of  'Trout  Special'  served  on  the  dining 
cars  of  railroads  plying  the  Inter-mountain 
section  or  the  splendid  cafes  of  South  Pa- 
cific coast  cities,  originated  at  some  pri- 
vately owned  hatchery. 

''Naturally  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  will  come  to  the  mind  of  the  embryo 
water  farmer  will  be  a  comparison  of  the 
productivity  of  land  and  water  areas  of 
the  same  size.  There  is  considerable  evi- 
dence at  hand  that  water  areas  will  pro- 
duce more  food  than  the  same  acreage  of 
tillable  land  and  that  as  this  science  ad- 
vances we  may  obtain  an  annual  harvest 
far  greater  than  any  similar  land  area  can 
produce. 

"As  a  result  of  considerable  study,  Dr. 
G.  C.  Embody,  of  Cornell  University,  con- 
cludes that  our  richest  trout  streams  should 
produce  300  pounds  of  trout  flesh  per  acre 
and  our  poorest  streams,  about  75  pound. 
He  cites  the  case  of  an  eastern  private 
trout  stream,  having  a  width  of  about  15 
feet,  very  rich  in  food  and  heavily  stocked, 
which  has  yielded  from  about  500  to  700 
legal  sized  trout  per  mile  per  annum. 

"At  the  Bureau's  Fairport,  Iowa,  station, 
where  experimental  investigations  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Davis  are  being  con- 
ducted, one  of  its  ponds  produced  the  equi- 
valent of  272  pounds  of  bluegill  sunfish 
per  acre  in  one  summer;  and  another  450 
pounds  of  goldfish  and  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  3-inch  bass  in  a  season  has  been 
raised  from  6,200  to  10,000  per  acre.  At 
the  present  time,  the  huge  acreage  of  oyster 
bottoms  along  our  Atlantic  seaboard  yield 
100  pounds  of  oyster  meats  per  acre  an- 
nually. Under  a  proper  system  of  inten- 
sive oyster  farming  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  may  easily  double  or  treble  the  produc- 
tion per  unit  area. 


"These  are  but  glimpses  into  this  newer 
science  of  aquiculture.  In  the  course  of  its 
development  there  will  be  many  failures, 
many  difficulties  to  overcome;  but  with 
their  solution  we  shall  in  time  fix  more 
definitely  the  productivity  of  water  areas 
and  the  place  of  aquiculture  in  supplement- 
ing our  meat  protein  supply." 


NEW  STATE  WIDE  ESSAY 
CONTEST  IN  SCHOOLS  IS 
ANNOUNCED  BY  HOLMES 


Details  of  the  second  State-wide  essay 
contest  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, have  been  announced  by  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 

The  contest  will  be  on  the  subject,  "A 
New  Land  Policy  for  North  Carolina,"  and 
is  open  to  every  high  school  student  of 
the  State.  Last  year  more  than  1,000  papers 
were  submitted  in  the  competition  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  new  contest  will  bring 
forth  many  more. 

Since  land  is  the  fundamental  resource, 
the  question  of  its  most  effective  employ- 
ment for  the  general  good  is  one  whose  so- 
lution requires  the  best  of  thought.  Re- 
garding the  significance  of  the  subject 
chosen,  State  Forester  Holmes  says: 

"The  tremendous  problem  of  public;  wel- 
fare in  relation  to  the  best  use  of  our 
land  area  is  one  of  the  foremost  facing  this 
State  and  demands  a  far-sighted  and  states- 
man-like solution  in  order  to  insure  for 
the  people  the  best  possible  future.  Agri- 
cultural land  is  only  a  portion  of  the  ap- 
proximately 31,000,000  acres  of  land  area 
of  North  Carolina.  How  shall  we  use  and 
develop  the  other  portion  of  our  land  area 
amounting  to  some  21,000,000  acres  outside 
of  tilled  land  and  city  needs?" 

Essays  submitted,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  contest,  must  not  exceed  1,500  words 
in  length.  Principals  of  the  various  high 
schools  are  requested  to  select  the  two 
best  from  the  papers  written  by  their  pu- 
pils and  forward  them  to  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  not  later 
than  March  31. 

Materials  will  be  supplied  from  the 
State  Forester's  office,  and  it  is  requested 
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that  principals  and  teachers  ascertain  the 
number  entering-  from  their  schools  or 
rooms  and  submit  their  requests  in  a  group 
for  economy  in  time  and  expense. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment offers  six  cash  prizes  for  the 
winners  —  first,  $10;  second,  $5;  and  third 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  $2.50  each.  In  ad- 
dition, a  bronze  medal  will  go  to  the  indi- 
vidual taking  first  place;  and  a  large 
plaque  will  be  awarded  to  the  school  furn- 
ishing the  winner.  This  plaque  will  be  held 
for  a  year  or  until  won  by  a  pupil  of  anoth- 
er institution.  Miss  Hannah  J.  Cox,  of 
Culowhee,  was  last  year's  winner. 


PROPOSED  EVERGLADES 

PARK  LAUDED  BY  PEARSON 


If  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  to 
establish  the  Everglades  National  Park  in 
South  Florida  actually  becomes  a  law, 
conservationists  of  wild  life  have  cause  to 
rejoice. 

According  to  Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson  of 
New  York  City,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Audubon  Societies,  the  crea- 
tion   of   the      Everglades      National     Park 


would  automatically  make  an  inviolate  sanc- 
tuary for  wild  life,  covering  an  area  of  per- 
haps 2,000  square  miles. 

Dr.  Pearson  states,  "This  is  the  last 
great  wilderness  area  in  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  glades  and 
forests  contain  many  wild  turkeys,  deer, 
bear  and  pumas.  This  region  is  the  last 
stand  of  the  manatee  or  sea-cow,  which  has 
almost  been  exterminated  by  hunters.  Here 
is  found  the  rare  Florida  crocodile  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  Egrets,  Herons,  Ibises 
and  Wild  Ducks  which  for  some  time  the 
Audubon  Association  has  been  guarding 
with  a  force  of  eight  salaried  wardens.  The 
waters  teem  with  fish  of  many  species  and 
on  the  numerous  islands  in  the  saw-grass 
can  be  found  many  varieties  of  palms,  or- 
chids and  other  tropical  forms  of  life  not 
known  in  such  abundance  elsewhere  in  our 
country. 

"This  territory  is  an  extremely  unique 
and  interesting  one,  which  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  travel  has  been  viewed  by 
few  people.  Our  other  national  parks  may 
be  called  geological  parks  because  they  us- 
ually contain  deep  canyons,  high  mountains 
or  sculptured  cliffs.  The  south  tip  of  Flor- 
ida would  make  a  biological  park." 


The  Gardens  of  Beverly  Hall  at  Edenton  are  among  the  most  popular  attractions 
of  this  early  seat  of  culture  and  beauty.  Edenton  cherishes  many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing shrines  of  the  early  history  of  this  country.  In  Colonial  days  many  of  the  elite  of 
England  visited  this  section,  and  it  is  still  popular  with  tourists. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


"I  wonder  if  you  realize  just  how  much 
publicity  was  given  that  article  about  the 
Duke  planting,"  J.  L.  Bedwell,  associate 
pathologist  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  writes  Assistant  Forester  F.  H. 
Claridge  in  regard  to  the  planting  of  Asia- 
tic chestnuts  on  the  Duke  University  For- 
est near  Durham.  "We  have  had  clippings, 
both  of  news  items  and  editorials  from 
papers  in  eastern  and  southern  states,  as 
far  north  as   Boston." 


J.  W.  Hines,  game  and  fish  warden  of 
Martin  County,  wants  the  world  to  know 
that  his  county  has  fully  as  much  game  as 
others  in  that  section  which  previously 
have  been  mentioned  in  Conservation  and 
Industry.  There  are  more  deer  and  turkey 
in  Martin,  avers  Warden  Hines,  than  he 
has  ever  seen  before.  One  of  his  deputy 
wardens,  R.  C.  Brown,  reports  having  seen 
one  drove  of  deer,  numbering  12  and  con- 
sisting of  11  bucks  and  one  doe  swimming 
the  Roanoke  river  between  Bertie  and  Mar- 
tin counties. 


"Last  year  you  sent  us  one  thousand 
seedlings  of  the  longleaf  and  loblolly  pines 
which  we  planted  with  all  the  care  pos- 
sible," writes  A.  O.  Joines,  principal  Beth- 
any consolidated  school  at  Summerfield. 
"Notwithstanding  this  section  was  bur- 
dened with  the  worst  drought  in  many  years 
or  ever,  many  of  the  little  trees  are  living 
and  growing  beautifully. 

"We  are  trying  to  reforest  one  section 
of  our  17-acre  campus,  so  we  will  appreciate 
greatly  receiving  another  shipment  of 
trees  from  you.  We  will  replant  where 
they  failed  to  live  and  continue  to  enlarge 
our  project." 


C.  S.  Brimley,  assistant  entomologist,  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
among  eight  bird  reporters  in  the  nation 
observing  migrations  for  40  years  or  more, 
who  were  honored  by  a  testimonial  from 
Paul  G.  Redington,  chief,  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey.  The  citation  shows  that  Mr.  Brim- 
ley,  who  is  one  of  the  authors  of  "Birds  of 


North  Carolina"  is  credited  with  observa- 
tions over  a  period  of  46  years  (in  North 
Carolina  since  1885.). 


Tracts  of  land  totaling  1,099  in  two  par- 
cels have  been  deeded  to  the  forestry  de- 
partment of  the  North  Carolina  Agricul- 
tural and  Engineering  College  by  George 
Watts  Hill,  of  Durham,  for  a  demonstra- 
tion forest.  These  donations,  it  is  said, 
give  State  College  the  largest  forestry  la- 
boratory of  any  school  of  forestry  in  the 
South.  They  are  situated  in  northern  Dur- 
ham county  two  miles  south  of  Rougemont. 


OPPORTUNITIES  IN  STATE 
ARE  PAINTED  BY  BRYSON; 
FLAYS  GLOOMY  PICTURES 


"North  Carolina,  A  State  of  Opportunity" 
was  the  subject  of  a  talk  delivered  over 
Radio  Station  WPTF  by  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson  in  January.  The  State  Geolo- 
gist, while  taking  cognizance  of  the  condi- 
tions of  today,  chided  the  continuous  ped- 
dler of  gloom;  and  painted  a  picture  of 
the   brighter   side   of  circumstances. 

"During  the;  present  year,"  asserted  Mr. 
Bryson,  "we  have  been  over-fed  with  sod- 
den thoughts  that  opportunity  is  dead; 
that  'all  the  big  things  in'  the  world  have 
been  done  and  that  all  the  places  at  the 
top  have  long  ago  been  filled.'  Our  forefath- 
ers heard  that  in  their  day,  we  are  hearing 
it  today  as  never  before,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability our  descendants  will  hear  it;  but 
in  spite  of  it  all  there  is  always  a  place 
at  the  top  for  those  who  take  advantage  of 
their  opportunities. 

"The  paths  of  opportunity  in  free  Ameri- 
ca now  reach  their  focal  point  in  Dixie, 
especially  in  the  Old  North  State.  North 
and  East  are  near  high-noon  of  develop- 
ment; our  State  looks  into  the  rosy  dawn. 
We  are  hurdling  the  last  barrier  to  the 
last  frontier  of  fortune,  that  is,  the  develop- 
ment  of  our  natural  resources." 

Touching  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  North 
Carolina  as  one  of  the  chief  undeveloped 
resources  of  the  State,  Mr.  Bryson  pointed 
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out  that  the  State  leads  all  others  in  the 
number  of  native  minerals,  284  being- 
known.  North  Carolina,  he  continued,  ranks 
first  in  total  value  of  production  of  crude 
and  ground  feldspar,  pyrophyllite  talc), 
mica,  and  resdual  kaolin  clay. 

"The  State,"  he  asserted,  "also  produces 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  ore,  manganese, 
stone  of  all  grades  and  types,  shell  marl, 
sand  and  gravel,  pottery,  coal  and  a  great 
variety  of  cement  products. 

"In  addition  to  the  materials  produced, 
we  have  large  deposits  of  barytes,  a  ma- 
terial used  in  paints,  rubber  goods,  cloth, 
etc.;  high  grade  sand,  quartz  and  quart- 
zite  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
chinaware,  electrical  porcelain,  chemical 
and  refractory  brick,  silicate  of  soda,  as 
well  as  in  a  great  many  other  materials. 
We  have  numerous  deposits  of  vermiculite, 
a  type  of  mica  used  in  wallboard,  roofing 
and  rubber  industries. 

"The  State  also  has  larger  deposits  of 
corundum,  garnet,  spinels,  materials  used 
in  the  abrasive  industries,  than  any  other 
State.  Deposits  of  kyanite,  a  new  refrac- 
tory material,  are  numerous  and  the  re- 
serves are  practically  unlimited.  To  date 
none  of  this  material  has  been  produced  but 


plans   are    under   way 
on  a  large  scale. 


for    its    development 


"The  State  probably  contains  as  much 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  ceramic  materials 
as  any  section  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these  materials  are  being  produced  on  a 
large  scale  but  none  are  manufactured  in 
North  Carolina.  All  are  shipped  out  of  the 
State  usually  to  northern  states  for  manu- 
facture." 

Diagnosing  ills  in  the  economic  structure 
of  the  State,  Mr.  Bryson  continued:  "In- 
dustry and  crop  diversification  are  advan- 
cing —  yet  we  talk  too  much  in  terms  of 
a  bale  and  a  pound,  when  we  should  be 
talking  in  terms  of  bushels.  With  a  soil 
that  will  raise  most  every  food  and  feed 
product  for  man  and  beast,  we  make  huge 
crops  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  often  to  sell 
at  a  loss  to  ourselves,  and  send  out  of  the 
State  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for 
high  priced  foodstuffs  —  at  cost,  plus 
freight,  plus  profits  to  others.  We  too  often 
ship  our  raw  materials  to  East  or  North 
and  buy  them  back  again  as  finished  prod- 
ucts. We  pay  freight  both  ways,  plus  all 
cost  of  manufacturing,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
half-dozen  profits  between." 


Bear  hunts  of  Western  North  Carolina  are  festive  occasions,  drawning  large  groups 
of  participants  and  providing  a  great  amount  of  sport.  This  specimen  shoivs  one  of  the 
"tough  customers"  with  which  the  hunters  have  to  deal.  It  was  taken  on  the  last  hunt 
of  the  season  near  the  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Game  Refuge. 
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ASSEMBLY  REORGANIZES 
COMMITTEES  TO  HANDLE 
CONSERVATION  MATTERS 


Acting-  favorably  upon  recommendations 
of  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Senate  and  House  Committees  to  con- 
sider legislation  dealing-  with  various  angles 
involving  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources of  North  Carolina  were  consolidat- 
ed into  three  groups  by  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  1931. 

The  three  committees,  uniform  in  name 
and  scope  in  the  two  branches  of  the  leg- 
islature, are  as  follows:  Conservation  and 
Development,  Game,  and  Commercial  Fish- 
eries. 

Senate  committees  are  formed  as  follows 
— Conservation  and  Development:  R.  Grady 
Rankin,  Gastonia,  chairman;  T.  H.  Lind- 
sey,  Southport;  J.  W.  Umstead,  Chapel  Hill; 
Dr.  K.  E.  Bennett,  Bryson  City;  Wm.  F. 
Ward,  New  Bern;  R.  D.  Johnson,  Warsaw; 
L.  J.  Lawrence,  Murfreesboro;  A.  T.  Grant, 
Mocksville;  Mrs.  E.  L.  McKee,  Sylva;  and 
W.  B.  Lovill,  Boone. 

Commercial  Fisheries:  W.  B.  Campbell, 
Wilmington,  chairman;  B.  F.  Williams,  Le- 
noir; A.  A.  Hicks,  Oxford;  W.  G.  Clark, 
Tarboro;  Elbert  S.  Peel,  Williamston;  M.  K. 
Blount,  Greenville;  L.  J.  Lawrence,  Mur- 
freesboro; H.  P.  Grier,  Statesville;  T.  H. 
Lindsey,  Southport;  R.  Grady  Rankin,  Gas- 
tonia; and  Dr.  Ira  M.  Hardy,  Kinston. 

Game:  Kemp  B.  Nixon,  Lincolnton,  chair- 
man; T.  H.  Lindsey,  Southport;  R.  Grady 
Rankin,  Gastonia;  M.  M.  Johnson,  Aber- 
deen; L.  J.  Lawrence,  Murfreesboro;  B.  F. 
Williams,  Lenoir;  H.  P.  Grier,  Statesville; 
J.  W.  Hinsdale,  Raleigh;  W.  P.  Horton, 
Pittsboro;  W.  K.  McLean,  W.  G.  Clark,  Tar- 
boro; and  J.  W.  Umstead,  Chapel  Hill. 

House  committees  follow — Conservation 
and  Development:  Thos.  A.  Coxe,  of  Jack- 
son, chairman;  Luther  Hamilton,  of  Car- 
teret; R.  B.  Whitley,  of  Wake;  Joe  Gara- 
baldi,  of  Mecklenburg;  David  H.  Willis,  of 
Craven;  R.  T.  Greer,  of  Watauga;  W.  C. 
Ewing,  of  Cumberland;  R.  Bruce  Etheridge, 
of  Dare;  N.  H.  Gwyn,  of  Caldwell;  H.  A. 
Cranor,  of  Wilkes;  D.  M.  Jolly,  of  Duplin; 
R.  M.  Cox,  of  Forsyth;  C.  W.  Tatem,  of 
Tyrrell;    C.    M.    Waynick,    of   Guilford;    J. 


Fernando  White,  of  Chowan;  Fred  I.  Sut- 
ton, of  Lenoir;  W.  W.  Neal,  of  McDowell; 
0.  B.  Moss,  of  Nash;  James  W.  Thompson, 
of  Brunswick;  N.  E.  Day,  of  Onslow;  J.  A. 
Howell,  of  Buncombe;  E.  M.  Gill,  of  Scot- 
land. 

Commercial  Fisheries:  Luther  Hamilton, 
of  Cartert,  chairman;  George  E.  Davis,  of 
Hyde;  J.  W.  Davis,  of  Warren;  R.  Bruce 
Etheridge,  of  Dare;  J.  Fernando  White,  of 
Chowan;  C.  W.  Tatem,  of  Tyrrell;  E.  R. 
Johnson,  of  Currituck;  W.  T.  Brown,  of  Per- 
quimans; David  H.  Willis,  of  Craven;  W.  I. 
Halstead,  of  Camden;  R.  P.  Bender,  of  Jones; 
James  W.  Thompson,  of  Brunswick;  J.  C. 
James,  of  Pasquotank;  Gurney  P.  Hood,  of 
Wayne;  Wilbur  R.  Dosher,  of  New  Hanov- 
er; W.  L.  Lumpkin,  of  Franklin;  G.  D.  Gat- 
ling,  of  Gates;  J.  J.  Brinson,  of  Pamlico. 

Game:  E.  R.  Johnson,  of  Currituck,  chair- 
man; Fred  I.  Sutton,  of  Lenoir;  J.  B.  Read- 
ling,  of  Mecklenburg;  D.  Mac  Johnson,  of 
Halifax,  Dr.  J.  B.  Ruffin,  of  Bertie;  J.  Fer- 
nando White,  of  Chowan;  R.  F.  Grouse,  of 
Alleghany;  R.  Bruce  Etheridge,  of  Dare;  C. 
L.  Braddy,  of  Bladen;  Gurney  P.  Hood,  of 
Wayne;  N.  B.  McDevitt,  of  Madison;  W. 
C.  Ewing,  of  Cumberland;  R.  G.  Johnson, 
of  Pender;  S.  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  of  Burke;  W.  C. 
Woodard,  of  Nash;  John  B.  Crudup,  of 
Vance;  E.  G.  Flanagan,  of  Pitt;  J.  Sher- 
wood Upchurch,  of  Wake;  Julius  Johnson, 
of  Caswell;  Ed.  S.  Loven,  of  Avery;  and 
J.  J.  Brinson,  of  Pamlico. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  ARE 

AVAILABLE  TO  MARKET 


Requests  for  aid  from  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  in  finding 
markets  for  forest  products  have  recently 
been  received  by  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes  from  E.  B.  Moore,  Spring  Hope, 
Route  No.  2,  and  R.  A.  Tilley,  Mount  Airy, 
Route   No.   2. 

Mr.  Moore  has  a  quantity  of  persimmon 
wood  which  he  wishes  to  dispose  of;  and 
Mr.  Tilley  reports  that  he  has  several  thou- 
sand locust  posts  which  can  be  furnished 
in  various  sizes. 

Prospective  purchasers  of  these  forest 
products  will  be  placed  in  touch  with  the 
proper  parties  by  addressing  inquiries  to 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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CULTURE  OF  OYSTER  IS 
STRESSED  AT  INSTITUTE 
TO  PROMOTE  INDUSTRY 


Approximately  200  fishermen  and  deal- 
ers representing  communities  along  the  en- 
tire North  Carolina  coast  attended  the 
Oyster  Institute  at  New  Bern,  January  19, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development.  The  institute  was 
followed  by  an  evening  program  at  Ra- 
leigh the  next  day. 

The  program  consisted  of  talks  by  scien- 
tists and  investigators  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  and  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development,  il- 
lustrated lectures  and  motion  pictures,  with 
the  oyster  as  the  chief  topic. 

Members*  of  the  party  from  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Fisheries  who  took  parts  on  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  Elmer  Higgins,  chief  of 
the  division  of  scientific  inquiry;  Dr.  P.  S. 
Galtsoff,  in  charge  of  the  shellfish  investi- 
gations; H.  F.  Prytherch,-  oyster  expert; 
and  W.  H.  Dumont,  oyster  investigator. 
Deputy  Commissioner  Lewis  Radcliffe,  who 
with  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, was  largely  responsible  for  the  meet- 
ing, was  prevented  by  illness  from  being- 
present. 

Stereopticon  slides  and  motion  pictures 
shown  at  the  two  meetings  presented  vari- 
ous views  of  the  oyster  industry,  methods 
of  production  successful  elsewhere,  and  the 
life  habits  and  characteristics  of  the  oyster. 

The  motion  pictures,  presented  by  Mr. 
Prytherch,  were  remarkable  glimpses  into 
the  life  of  the  oyster,  tracing  the  history  of 
the  shellfish  from  spawning  to  maturity. 
A  large  part  of  the  scenes  were  taken  un- 
der a  microscope.  They  revealed  features 
that  were  enlightening  to  the  student  of 
science  and  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Speakers  stressed  throughout  the  meet- 
ings that  a  dependable  and  regular  supply 
of  oysters  for  the  future  can  be  assured 
only  through  the  expansion  of  private  cul- 
ture. Already,  it  was  brought  out,  many  of 
the  formerly  most  productive  public  bot- 
toms have  been  depleted.  Dr.  Galtsoff  and 
other  speakers  emphasized  the  fact  that 
natural  bottoms  not  only  are  growing  few- 


er oysters,  but  they  seldom  furnish  the  best 
class  product  which  is  most  in  demand  and 
brings  the  highest  returns. 

Director  Harrelson  termed  the  commer- 
cial fisheries  industry,  particularly  the 
shellfish  branch,  as  one  of  the  most  neg- 
lected resources  of  the  State,  although  it 
may  be  developed  more  rapidly  than  most 
of  the  others. 

Fisheries  Commissioner  J.  A.  Nelson  de- 
clared that  last  year  only  about  470,000 
bushels  of  oysters  were  marketed  from 
North  Carolina  waters  when  the  amount 
should  have  bene  several  millions. 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  future 
success  of  the  industry  lies  in  private  cul- 
ture. An  encouraging  outlook,  however,  he 
stated,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  73 
leases  of  oyster  bottoms  in  North  Caro- 
liina,  51  have  been  taken  out  in  the  last 
three  months. 


SCHOOL  MODEL  FOREST 

MOVEMENT  CONTINUES 


The  offer  of  seedlings  to  schools  of  North 
Carolina  for  demonstration  planting, 
which  has  resulted  within  the  last  three 
years  in  the  establishment  of  more  than 
100  miniature  school  forests,  is  being  re- 
newed this  year  by  the  division  of  forestry 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Any  school  which  can  arrange  a  demon- 
stration in  forest  planting  on  its  own  land 
or  nearby  property  dedicated  to  that  pur- 
pose may  receive  seedlings  by  making  ap- 
plication to  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 
Loblolly  and  longleaf  pines  grown  at  the 
State  Forest  Nursery,  near  Clayton,  are 
available  for  the  purpose. 

Allotments  of  not  less  than  100  nor  more 
than  1,000  will  be  sent  to  any  school  which 
wishes  to  carry  out  such  a  project.  One 
hundred  trees  will  plant  one-tenth  of  an 
acre. 

School  plantations,  according  to  the 
State  Forester,  may  become  a  part  of  the 
nation-wide  George  Washington  Bi-Centen- 
nial  Tree  Planting  project  sponsored  by 
the  American  Tree  Association  with  a  goal 
of  the  planting  of  10,000,000  trees  being 
set  for  1933.  Application  for  a  certificate 
and  further     information     regarding     this 
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movement  will  be  sent  en  request.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  appropriate  exercises  de- 
dicating the  planting  to  the  memory  of 
Washington  might  be  held  as  part  of  the 
school  projects. 

Unfortunately,  the  conservation  depart- 
ment does  not  have  in  its  nursery,  trees 
suited  to  mountain  counties.  However,  it 
has  arranged  for  special  prices  on  some 
two  and  three-year  white  pine  seedlings 
and  Norway  spruce  transplants. 


FOREST  FIRE  DAMAGES 
HELD  DOWN  IN  SPITE  OF 
RECORD  NUMBER  IN  1930 

While  North  Carolina  was  setting  up  a 
drought  record  in  1930,  a  high  mark  in  the 
number  of  forest  fires  occurring  in  the  State 
was  established.  A  total  of  3,596  fires,  the 
largest  number  in  the  eight-year  period  of 
records  of  the  State  Forest  Service,  was 
reported  from  the  45  cooperating  counties 
last  year. 

The  report  showed  an  estimated  damage 
of  8563,481  from  forest  fires  in  these  coun- 
ties for  the  year  which  burned  over  305,- 
529  acres.  Area  burned  over,  however,  was 
somwhat  lower  than  for  the  smaller  num- 
ber of  counties  cooperating  in  1926,  also 
a  period  of  extremely  dry  weather  and  bad 
fires.  TTie  damage  total,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  considerably  lower  than  for  the  years 
1923,  1924,  1925  and  1926. 

Last  year,  the  forest  land  under  protec- 
tion amounted  to  10,025,370  acres,  the  larg- 
est since  fire  control  work  was  inaugurated 
in  the  State.  The  305,529  acres  burned  over 
represents  3.04  percent  of  the  total  under 
protection.  In  only  three  years  was  the 
percentage  of  the  area  burned  over  less 
than  in  1930.  These  included  the  favorable 
years  of  1928  and  1929  when  the  fire  haz- 
ards were  considerably  less  and  the  amount 
of  rainfall  much  higher;  and  1927  when  the 
percentage  was  only  slightly  lower,  being 
3.01  percent. 

The  fact  that  the  warden  force,  in  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  handicap  of  ex- 
treme dryness  was  able  to  keep  the  aver- 
age fire  to  a  small  area  in  comparison  with 
the  territory  protected  is  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  service  and  the  increased  effici- 
ency of  the  organization.  That  the  wardens 


were  able  to  make  such  good  a  showing  in  a 
year  when  conditions  were  against  them 
proves  that  without  efforts  to  check  the  un- 
usually large  number  of  flames,  the  damage 
would   been   been   incalculably   larger. 

Considering  the  fact  that  fewer  than  one 
percent  of  the  total  of  fires  originated  from 
natural  causes,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
primary  problem  is  still  education.  Of  the 
3,596  fires  occurring  during  the  year,  only 
32  were  ascribed  to  lightning,  the  only 
source  not  traceable  to  human  causes.  The 
remainder  were  preventable. 

Chas.  H.  Flory,  assistant  forester  in 
charge  of  fire  control,  in  an  analysis  notes  a 
reduction  in  the  number  originating  from 
"brush  burners"  and  "lumbering."  On  the 
other  hand,  "incendiarism"  and  "smoking" 
grew  as  sources  of  fires  in  CQmparison  with 
the  average  for  the  eight-yeai*  record  pe- 
riod. He  thinks  that  many  of  the  fires 
credited  to  smokers  were  started  by  hunt- 
ers. 

The  report  shows  167  prosecutions  for 
violations  of  the  forest  laws,  and  363  peo- 
ple paying  the  costs  of  suppression  of  fires 
for  which  they  were  responsible.  Also  33 
landowners  paid  suppression  costs  of  fires 
starting  on  their  property. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of 
the  report  is  that  5,399  fire  fighters  volun- 
teered services  in  fighting  the  fires. 

During  the  year,  a  total  of  $39,709  was 
spent  in  controling  fires  occurring  in  the 
cooperating  counties.  The  cost  of  fighting 
the  average  fire  was  $11.  The  individual 
lesson  from  this  is  that  the  public  paid  $11 
for  each  careless  act  resulting  in  a  forest 
fire.  This  should  awaken  the  conscience  of 
every  person  who  has  not  in  the  past  held 
a  proper  regard  for  public  concern  in  for- 
est fire   protection. 


M  NAIR'S  SUCCESS  WITH 
REARING  OF  FISH  IN  POND 
ATTRACTING    ATTENTION 


The  success  with  which  the  efforts  of 
former  State  Senator  James  L.  McNair,  of 
Laurinburg,  have  been  met  in  rearing  fish 
in  small  ponds,  recently  recounted  in  "Con- 
servation and  Industry"  and  in  the  State 
press  has  attracted  wide  interest.  Inquiries 
regarding  his   methods  have  been  received 
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by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment from  North  Carolinians  and 
others  outside  the   State. 

Results  obtained  by  Mr.  McNair  ate 
especially  interesting  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  water  used  was  of  the  type  known 
as  a  "wet  weather  pond"  with  no  inlet  or 
outlet,  affording-  no  way  for  fish  to  be 
present  unless  they  were  placed  there.  The 
pond  covered  about  25  acres. 

Furthermore,  the  fish  were  never  fed  arti- 
ficially, but  top  minnows  were  used  as  a 
food  source  for  the  larger  fish.  The  pond, 
having  formed  in  an  old  field,  was  well 
supplied  with  grasses  and  other  vegetation, 
sources  of  natural  feed. 

The  three-year  crop,  according  to  Mr. 
McNair,  included  several  thousand  bass,  the 
largest  weighing  over  four  pounds;  thou- 
sands of  perch,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  minnows.  Between  five  and  ten  thousands 
of  the  bass  weighed  about  a  pound  each. 
The  original  stock  consisted  of  15  or  20 
minnows;  about  the  same  number  of  sun 
perch;  about  fifty  yellow  perch;  and  about 
1,000  large-mouth  bass  fry. 

"My  experience  with  this  pond  was  a 
revelation  to  me  as  to  what  could  be  done 
toward  raising  fish  in  a  small  pond,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  revelation  to 
everyone  in  this  county  who  saw  it.  We 
have  two  or  three  other  ponds  in  our  com- 
munity with  which  we  have  had  the  same 
experience  though  the  fish  were  not  as 
large  and  they  did  not  have  as  long  a  time 
to  develop.  I  have  recently  built  two  or 
three  ponds  on  streams  that  had  a  continu- 
ous supply  of  fresh  water  in  which  I  am 
trying  to  raise  fish.  We  got  enough  fish  to 
stock  these  ponds  as  well  as  every  stream 
in  this  community  from  the  rain  ponds, 
and  people  came  from  all  around  to  get  fish 
to  stock  other  ponds  also." 


THREE   SOUTHERN  STATES 
WILL   GET  SOLDIER'S  HOME 


The  $2,000,000  home  for  veterans  of  all 
wars  in  which  some  35  North  Carolina  com- 
munities were  interested  has  been  lost  to 
the  State  according  to  Washington  news 
dispatches  of  February  3rd.  Instead  of 
building  one  large  home  in  some  Southern 
State   branches    of  the   national   home   will 


be  erected  in  Florida  and  Mississippi  and 
barracks  for  colored  soldiers  are  to  be 
erected  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama. 
The  Federal  Hospital  Board  also  announces 
that  it  will  ask  Congress  for  another  ap- 
propriation to  build  a  branch  home  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  prepared  a  brief  on  behalf  of 
the  several  communities  in  the  State  as 
a<  whole  showing  the  advantages  of  North 
Carolina  for  this  home.  Statistician  Bryan 
W.  Sipe  presented  the  brief  at  the  hear- 
ing of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Board  of 
Hospitalization  in  Charlotte  on  December 
1st. 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  deer 
killed  in  the  section  last  season  ivas  bagged 
by  little  Stanley  Mitchell,  12-year-old  New 
Bern  hunter.  Stanly  used  a  28-gauge  single 
barrel  shotgun.  His  buck  weighed  218 
pounds  and  had  four  snags.  The  boy  was 
hunting  with  his  father,  E.  S.  "Biddie"  Mit- 
chell and  several  young  companions  at  Long 
Lake  camp,  known  as  Mitchell's  camp,  south 
of  New  Bern. 
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NON-RESIDENT  TRAWLERS 
WORRY  STATE  FISHERIES 
OFFICIALS  ALONG  COAST 


Non-resident  trawlers,  hovering  in  a 
group  of  30  to  40  vessels  outside  Ocracoke 
during  the  last  several  weeks,  who  had  ov- 
errun the  State's  machinery  to  enforce  sta- 
tutes against  this  type  of  fishing  in  waters 
of  North  Carolina  were  curbed  after  trans- 
portation for  an  inspector  had  been  furn- 
ished in  the  form  of  a  coast  guard  cutter. 

While  the  number  of  boats  from  the  fleet 
violating  the  law  could  not  be  definitely  de- 
termined, frequent  infractions  were  noted 
by  observers  from  the  shore.  The  State 
was  almost  helpless  to  enforce  this  law  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  a  boat  sufficiently  sea- 
worthy to  remain  outside  the  inlets. 

However,  in  spite  of  this  handicap,  cases 
were  made  against  some  of  the  offenders, 
who  were  brought  to  Swanquarter  for  trial. 
In  one  instance  a  boat  from  shore  appre- 
hended one  of  the  offending  trawlers  which 
was  boarded  and  its  crew  summoned  to  ap- 
pear in  court.  However,  the  vessel  managed 
to  break  away  and  put  out  to  sea,  leaving 
the  inspector  powerless  to  pursue. 

The  vessels  lying  offshore  were  a  cos- 
mopolitan lot,  having  gathered  from  along 
the  coast  as  far  north  as  New  England.  In 
some  instances  they  are  manned  by  foreign 
crews.  One  of  these  which  was  apprehend- 
ed had  only  one  man  aboard  who  was  able 
to   speak   English. 

At  the  solicitation  of  Rep.  Chas.  A.  Ab- 
ernethy,  a  coast  guard  cutter  was  made 
available  to  carry  an  inspector  to  the  fish- 
ing grounds,  and  a  regular  patrol  has  been 
entablished  between  Cape  Lookout  and  Cape 
Hatteras.  Hereafter,  the  illegal  operations 
will  be  checked. 

North  Carolina  has  enacted  laws  against 
trawling  similar  to  those  of  a  majority  of 
the  coastal  States.  Her  laws  also  prohibit 
non-residents  from  fishing  within  waters  of 
the  State.  The  laws  against  trawling  apply 
to  the  resident  fisherman  as  well  as  the 
non-resident;  but  little  trouble  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  obtaining  observance  of  this 
regulation  on  the  part  of  residents. 

Trawling  has  been  found  to  be  a  destruc- 
tive method  of  fishing.  The  practice  of 
dragging  lines   spread  from  a  power  boat 


disrupts  the  lanes  of  migration  of  the  fish- 
ers and  stirs  up  the  bottoms  to  the  hurt  of 
shellfish  in  the  sounds. 

The  shallow  banks  along  the  coast,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  are  usually 
the  lanes  traveled  by  the  migratory  fishes. 
Constant  raking  of  these  bottoms  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  migratory  routes  of  the 
fishes,  he  fears,  will  turn  the  schools  from 
their  natural  routes  and  probably  away 
from  the  inlets  they  are  accustomed  to  use 
in  gaining  access  to  their  spawning  and 
feeding  grounds  in  the  sounds  and  rivers. 


22,500  PREDATORY  BIRDS 

AND  ANIMALS  ARE  TAKEN 


Birds  and  animals  classed  under  the  State 
law  as  "unprotected"  numbering  approxi- 
mately 22,500  brought  bounties  to  North 
Carolina  hunters  last  year,  according  to  a 
report  by  State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  Eng- 
land. 

Bounty  claimants  rid  the  State  of  429 
wildcats  and  22,000  crows  and  sharp-shin- 
ner  and  Cooper's  hawks,  the  State  Warden's 
report  shows.  These  bounties  were  paid  only 
during  the  three  months  of  the  hunting  sea- 
sons and  do  not  account  for  those  killed 
during  the  other  nine  months  nor  for  oth- 
ers for  which  no  bounty  was  claimed. 

Special  attention,  according  to  State 
Warden  England,  has  been  given  to  the  ex- 
termination of  vermin  on  State  Game  Ref- 
uges. A  report  from  C.  N.  Mease,  chief 
refuge  warden  of  the  major  western  North 
Carolina  sanctuaries,  shows  that  649  preda- 
tory birds  and  animals  were  destroyed  on 
these  refuges  during  the  year.  These  in- 
cluded wildcats,  outlawed  hawks,  foxes, 
weasels,  and  stray  homeless  cats. 

Efforts  have  bene  centered  on  the  con- 
trol of  vermin  on  Holly  Shelter  State  Ref- 
uge and  public  hunting  ground  in  Pender 
county.  More  than  two  score  wildcats,  as 
well  as  numerous  hawks  and  crowds,  were 
eliminated  from  this  area  by  refuge  keep- 
ers. 

State  Warden  England  points  out  that 
the  number  of  predatory  birds  and  animals 
taken  from  the  refuges  was  smaller  last 
year  than  during  the  previous  year.  This, 
he  believes,  is  an  indication  that  the  breed- 
ing stock  is  steadily  being  reduced. 
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STATE  PARKS  BOOSTED 
IN  BROOKINGS  INSTITUTE 
SURVEY  OF  GOVERNMENT 


Officials  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
have  for  years  been  urging  that  a  definite 
policy  for  thej  development  of  State  Parks 
and  Forests  be  adopted  along  with  ample 
provisions  for  State  Game  Refuges  and 
public  hunting  grounds. 

They  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
essential  need  for  such  reservations,  both 
from  social  and  economic  reasons.  There  is 
no  doubting  the  fact  that  the  sentiment  re- 
quired to  put  such  a  program  into  effect  is 
steadily  growing  and  the  accomplishment 
of  their  plans  is  only  a  matter  of  time. 

The  Brookings  Institute  in  its  report  on 
the  survey  of  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  government  of  North 
Carolina  recommends  that  a  State  Park  and 
Forest  plan  be  adopted.  Studying  the  needs 
of  the  State  from  an  impartial  viewpoint, 
this  agency  is  impressed  with  the  signifi- 
cance of  such  a  movement. 

"We  cannot  recommend  too  emphatically 
the  necessity  for  precise  and  exact  legal 
provisions  concerning  the  acquisition  of 
State  Parks  and  Lakes,"  says  the  report, 
"and  we  suggest  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  enactment  of  a  basic  park  law. 

"North  Carolina  has  been  a  bit  behind 
a  number  of  other  states  in  setting  aside 
and  developing  lands  for  a  State  Park 
system.  The  development  of  State  Parks 
and  Lakes  should  be  made  a  major  pro- 
ject of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development.  Before  many  years  all 
the  available  lands  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
private  individuals  and  the  cost  of  creating 
parks  in  the  future  will  be  much  more  than 
at  the  present  time. 

"The  fact  that  North  Carolina  with  its 
fine  opportunity  for  fostering  one  of  the 
greatest  systems  of  State  Parks  possible 
has  but  two,  should  be  evidence  of  the 
slowness  with  which  this  phase  of  conser- 
vation is  going  on  at  the  present  time. 

"We  hesitate  at  this  time  to  recommend 
any  expenditures,  but  we  wish  to  suggest 
the  desirability  of  initiating  a  long-time 
program  in  this  field.  North  Carolina  caters 
to  a  considerable  amount  of  tourist  travel 


and  it  would  attract  many  more  people  if 
it  had  some  of  the  advantages  that  other 
states  have  in  the  way  of  State  Park  and 
Lake  facilities.  A  number  of  States  have 
given  attention  to  this  problem  and  have 
issued  bonds  up  to  as  high  as  $15,000,000 
for  acquisition  of  lands  to  be  turned  into 
State  Parks." 


ASIATIC  CHESTNUTS  ARE 

INTRODUCED  IN  FOREST 


Lake  Rim  State  Forest,  adjoining  the 
Frank  Stedman  State  fish  hatchery  near 
Fayetteville,  is  the  scene  of  the  first  large 
scale  planting  of  Asiatic  chestnuts  on  State 
property  in  North  Carolina.  This  project 
was  carried  out  recently  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge. 

Approximately  600  of  these  plants  were 
set  out  in  the  plantation,  which  is  the  first 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

This  species  of  the  chestnut  is  being  in- 
troduced into  the  country  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry  in  its  quest  for  a 
blight  resistant  species  to  take  the  place 
of  the  native  tree  which  is  steadily  being 
killed  by  the  blight. 


FT.  BRAGG  FIRE  CONTROL 

SYSTEM  IS  WORKED  OUT 


A  plan  for  controlling  forest  fires  on  the 
120,000-acre  Fort  Bragg  military  reserva- 
tion worked  out  by  Chas.  H.  Flory,  assist- 
ant forester  in  charge  of  fire  control,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  military  authorities 
by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  fort  authorities  who  request- 
ed that  it  be  made,  is  to  confine  fires  origi- 
nating on  the  reservation  to  that  property. 

In  the  past,  the  confinement  of  fires  to 
the  post  property  has  been  a  problem,  and 
disagreements  have  occurred  when  the 
flames  spread  to  the  outside. 

Suggestions  dealing  with  organization  of 
man-power  required  for  control,  equipment, 
areas  of  gun  fire  which  should  be  burned 
off,  and  other  features  are  contained  in 
the  plan. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  WEALTH  BY  COUNTIES 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Compiled  by 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SALES  RESEARCH  BUREAU 

Hartford,  Conn. 


The  following  analysis  of  wealth  and  buying  power  is  based  upon  six 
significant  factors:  (1)  the  insurable  population,  or  the  number  of  native 
white  males  over  twenty  years  of  age,  excluding  illiterates;  (2)  the  number 
of  personal  income  tax  returns;  (3)  the  number  of  personal  income  tax  re- 
turns from  people  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or  more;  (4)  the  number  of  pas- 
senger automobiles;  (5)  the  value  added  by  manufacture,  or  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  materials  and  the  selling  price  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts; (6)  the  circulation  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Ladies  Home  Journ- 
al and  Country  Gentlemen. 


County 

County 

County 

Name 

A 

B 

Name 

A 

B 

Name 

A 

B 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Forsyth 

8.76 

.113 

Union 

.86 

.011 

Ashe 

.32 

.004 

Mecklenburg 

6.97 

.090 

Beaufort 

.83 

.011 

Bladen 

.32 

.004 

Guilford 

6.56 

.085 

Nash 

.82 

.011 

Yadkin 

.32 

.004 

Buncombe 

4.94 

.064 

Harnett 

.74 

.010 

Cherokee 

.31 

.004 

Wake 

4.23 

.055 

Pasquotank 

.74 

.010 

Transylvania 

.28 

.004 

Durham 

3.87 

.050 

Haywood 

.72 

.009 

Alexander 

.27 

.003 

Gaston 

2.98 

.038 

Columbus 

.71 

.009 

Jackson 

.27 

.003 

New  Hanover 

2.88 

.037 

Henderson 

.70 

.009 

Swain 

.27 

.003 

Rowan 

2.08 

.027 

Caldwell 

.67 

.009 

Watauga 

.27 

.003 

Edgecombe 

1.96 

.025 

Lincoln 

.65 

.008 

Hertford 

.25 

.003 

Rockingham 

1.85 

.024 

Burke 

.64 

.008 

Polk 

.24 

.003 

Alamance 

1.63 

.021 

Granville 

.63 

.008 

Hoke 

.24 

.003 

Cabarrus 

1.60 

.021 

Orange 

.61 

.008 

Washington 

.24 

.003 

Iredell 

1.57 

.020 

Anson 

.60 

.008 

Brunswick 

.23 

.003 

Davidson 

1.54 

.020 

McDowell 

.60 

.008 

Macon 

.22 

.003 

Wilson 

1.54 

.020 

Duplin 

.57 

.007 

Onslow 

.22 

.003 

Wayne 

1.49 

.019 

Scotland 

.57 

.007 

Pender 

.22 

.003 

Catawba 

1.43 

.018 

Sampson 

.56 

.007 

Perquimans 

.22 

.003 

Cumberland 

1.43 

.018 

Wilkes 

.54 

.007 

Greene 

.21 

.003 

R.obeson 

1.43 

.018 

Lee 

.51 

.007 

Yancey 

.21 

.003 

Halifax 

1.32 

.017 

Chatham 

.48 

.006 

Caswell 

.18 

.002 

Pitt 

1.27 

.016 

Franklin 

.48 

.006 

Mitchell 

.18 

.002 

Cleveland 

1.19 

.015 

Montgomery 

.46 

.006 

Avery 

.16 

.002 

Johnston 

1.18 

.015 

Warren 

.44 

.006 

Gates 

.14 

.002 

Richmond 

1.18 

.015 

Bertie 

.43 

.006 

Pamlico 

.14 

.002 

Craven 

1.00 

.013 

Person 

.41 

.005 

Alleghany 

.13 

.002 

Moore 

1.00 

.013 

Davie 

.40 

.005 

Currituck 

.13 

.002 

Randolph 

.98 

.013 

Martin 

.40 

.005 

Hyde 

.12 

.002 

Stanley 

.98 

.013 

Carteret 

.38 

.005 

Jones 

.12 

.002 

Surry 

.98 

.013 

Northampton 

.38 

.005 

Dare 

.08 

.001 

R,utherford 

.97 

.013 

Stokes 

.38 

.005 

Camden 

.07 

.001 

Lenoir 

.95 

.012 

Madison 

.35 

.005 

Clay 

.06 

.001 

Vance 

.91 

.012 

Chowan 

.34 

.004 

Tyrrell 
Graham 

Total 

.06 
.04 

100 

.001 
.001 

1.292 

Column  A — Proportion  of  State's  Total  Wealth  in  County. 
Column  B — Proportion  of  Country's  Total  Wealth  in  County. 
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SUN,  WIND  AND  RAIN 

By  JUDGE  GEORGE  W.  WOOD 

To  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  is  alarming.  Inves- 
tigation into  their  past  readily  discloses  that  very  few  have  had 
any  opportunity  of  close  contact  with  nature.  They  have  not 
wandered  along  unspoiled  streams,  or  in  tangled  wildwood. 
Nature  has  not  been  permitted  to  speak  to  them  its  varied  lan- 
guage. The  spirit  of  adventure  which  calls  so  strongly  to  them 
has  not  been  answered  by  the  breathless  expectancy  of  ap- 
proaching game,  nor  the  thrill  of  a  tight  line. 

In  one  of  his  delightful  stories  of  the  South,  Harry  Stillwell 
Edwards  tells  of  an  old  negro  who,  for  years,  watched  a  board  in 
his  cabin  roof.  The  birds  dropped  mulberries  into  a  knot  hole, 
to  better  extract  their  juices.  A  flicker  used  it  as  a  sounding 
board.  The  juice  of  the  berries  stained  it  a  dark,  rich  red  color". 
The  vibrations  of  the  flicker  tapping  crystallized  the  fibre  of 
the  wood,  and  the  wind,  rain  and  snow  completed  the  process 
which,  when  the  negro  fashioned  it  into  a  banjo,  made  an  instru- 
ment famous  throughout  the  state  for  its  beauty  of  color  and 
richness  of  tone. 

It  is  essential  in  the  development  of  character  that  these 
same  influences  of  sun,  wind  and  rain,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  out  of  doors  have  a  place.  Until  we,  as  a  nation,  come  to 
realize  that  we  owe  it  to  the  coming  generation  to  provide  them 
an  opportunity  of  absorbing  the  beauty  of  unspoiled  nature, 
which  alone  can  give  to  them  that  serenity  of  soul,  that  sturdi- 
ness  of  body,  and  that  moral  courage  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  solving  of  problems  presented  by  the  complex  problems  of 
civilization,  we  will  continue  to  be  pouring  into  our  correctional 
institutions  the  bodies  of  our  youth,  who  could  have  otherwise 
been  saved  to  useful  citizenship. 

We  are  not  striving  so  much  to  furnish  clean  waters  in 
which  fish  will  survive,  for  the  sport  of  a  few,  or  coverts  in 
which  a  few  may  find  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  of  game.  We  are 
striving  to  put  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  youth  of  the 
country,  clean  pictures  of  the  out  of  doors,  which  were  painted 
for  them  by  the  hand  of  the  maker  of  the  universe,  and  provide 
clean,  clear  sparkling  waters,  along  which  our  youth  may  wan- 
der in  the  shadow  of  majestic  and  beautiful  trees,  where  the 
power  and  purpose  of  life  will  be  brought  home  to  them  and  be 
reflected  in  their  lives.  — Outdoor  America. 
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LIMITED  SHAD  FISHING 
IN  INLAND  WATERS  IS 
PERMITTED  THIS  YEAR 


A  compromise  in  differences  in  opinions 
over  the  manner  of  regulating  the  taking 
of  shad  in  inland  waters  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina  has  been  brought  about  through  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Department  to 
recommend  to  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development  that  the  use  of  skim  and 
fyke  nets  be  allowed  for  three  days  each 
week  until  April  30  of  each  year. 

Under  existing  regulations,  the  taking 
of  shad  has  been  confined  to  waters  desig- 
nated as  "commercial"  and  also  by  seasons. 
Assurance  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  re- 
gulation was  given  through  the  approval 
of  a  majority  of  members  of  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  of  the 
change  before  the  compromise  was  affect- 
ed. 

The  new  regulation  will  allow  this 
type  of  fishing  for  three  days  during 
each  week,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
urdays, for  private  consumption.  This  will 
give  the  fishermen  and  their  families  liv- 
ing on  streams  up  which  the  shad  run  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  few  of  the  fish  for 
their  own  use,  and  will  leave  four  days  of 
closed  season  each  week  during  which  the 
fish  will  not  be  disturbed. 

"Regulation  of  the  shad  industry  for  the 
protection  of  the  fisherman  and  the  perpe- 
tuation of  the  industry,"  Col  J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  "has  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  which 
we  have  had  to  deal.  There  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  protecting  this  valuable  food 
fish,  but  virtually  every  person  agrees  that 
something  should  be  done. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  and  the  De- 
partment to  use  every  effort  to  protect 
and  conserve  this  source  of  income  to  the 
State  and  for  those  engaged  therein.  The 
number  of  shad  taken  from  North  Caro- 
lina waters  at  this  time  is  only  about  one- 
fourth   that   of   a   decade   or   so   ago.     We 


are  earnestly  trying  to  solve  the  question 

with   fairness  and  to  the  best  interest   of 

all  concerned." 

NOTE:  At  a  meeting1  subsequent  to  the  writ- 
ing of  this  article,  the  Board  formally  approved 
recommendations   mentioned   here. 


MUNICIPAL  WATERSHED 
IS  REFORESTED  BY  BOY 
SCOUTS  OF  CAPITAL  CITY 


Reforestation  of  the  slopes  of  Lake  John- 
son, Raleigh  municipal  water  supply  reser- 
voir, is  a  conservation  project  undertaken 
by  the  Wake  County  chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  and  the  Wake 
County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Saturday,  February  14,  was  the  big  day 
in  the  project  with  almost  100  Raleigh  Boy 
Scouts  holding  a  field  day  around  the  lake, 
planting  approximately  1,400  black  locust 
and  pine  seedlings. 

The  lake  shore  was  divided  into  plots, 
each  being  assigned  to  a  troop  for  planting 
and  for  supervision  until  a  forest  cover  is 
assured.  Each  troop  is  expected  to  adopt 
some  permanent  identification  for  its  plot 
and  to  continue  the  project  by  replanting 
whenever  needed. 

Plans  for  the  project  were  worked  out 
by  Harry  T.  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Wake 
county  Izaak  Walton  League  chapter  and 
also  of  the  Boy  Scout  Council,  in  coopera- 
tion with  F.  H.  Claridge,  assistant  forest- 
er of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Seedlings  for  planting  were  provided  by 
the  conservation  department,  and  trans- 
portation to  the  lake  was  furnished  by  the 
Izaak  Walton  League.  The  black  locust 
was  planted  on  the  bare  lakeside,  and  the 
pines  were  set  where  some  vegetation  had 
retained  a   foothold. 

Planting  will  be  continued  during  the 
current  season  until  at  least  2,000  seed- 
lings have  been  set,  and  it  is  also  contemp- 
lated that  the  project  will  be  prosecuted 
until  the  entire  lakeside  has  been  returned 
to  forest  growth. 
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FISH  SERIES 

Beginning  with  this  issue,  there 
appears  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  by  Dr.  Z.  P.  Metcalf,  profes- 
sor of  zoology  of  the  N.  C.  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering,  on  the 


principal  species  of  inland  fishes  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  current  article  is  on  the  sub- 
ject, "The  Sunfish,"  and  other  species 
will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  num- 
bers. Dr.  Metcalf  is  one  of  the  leading 
scientists  in  the  State,  and  his  contri- 
bution to  the  general  information  on 
fishes  should  be  both  interesting  and 
helpful  to  the  student  of  piscatology. 

In  these  papers,  Dr.  Metcalf  dis- 
cusses the  chief  characteristics  and 
habits  of  the  common  inland  fishes  of 
North  Carolina.  The  style  of  the  au- 
thor makes  them  easily  readable  and 
entertaining. 

The  Department  suggests  that 
wardens  and  all  interested  readers  of 
"Conservation  and  Industry"  pre- 
serve the  series  for  reference. 


LEISURE  TIME  PROBLEM 

EMPHASIZES   OUTDOORS 


Col.  C.  Seymour  Bullock,  national  field 
representative  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  who  organized  a  number  of 
chapters  in  North  Carolina  in  1929,  spent  a 
short  time  with  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  recent- 
ly on  his  way  to  South  Carolina  for  a  lec- 
ture program. 

With  a  steady  trend  toward  a  shorter 
working  day  and  with  a  five-day  week  ap- 
parently just  around  the  corner,  Colonel 
Bullock  declared  that  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  is  laying  increasing  stress  on  the 
social   demands   of   conservation. 

"No  people  who  fail  to  make  adequate 
provisions  for  the  proper  employment  of 
leisure  time  have  reason  to  complain  when 
life  develops  abnormally,"  said  Colonel 
Bullock.  "The  question  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  person  spends  his  leisure  time  de- 
termines success  or  ruin. 

"We  must  make  the  outdoors  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  in  order  that  the  people 
may  be  induced  to  spend  more  time  with 
its  wholesome,  invigorating,  and  inspiring 
atmosphere  if  we  produce  a  race  of  heal- 
thy,  progressive  and   happy  people." 
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KYANITE    CONCENTRATION 
EFFORTS  SATISFACTORY; 
DEVELOPMENT  PLANNED 


After  months  and  years  of  investigation, 
research,  and  preparation,  it  appears  that 
the  huge  kyanite  deposits  of  Western 
Carolina  will  be  developed. 

Word  comes  from  Burnsville  that  tests 
at  a  pilot  mill  near  that  place  have  prov- 
ed a  new  method;  of  concentrating  the 
mineral  to  be  both  successful  and  econo- 
mically sound. 

With  this  anouncement  also  comes  the 
news  that  the  deposits  of  kyanite  on  a  500- 
acre  tract  about  three  miles  southeast  of 
Burnsville  will  be  developed  on  a  large 
scale.  A  lease  has  been  executed  for  the 
working  of  the  property  to  New  York  in- 
terests  by  the  Yancey   Kyanite   Company. 

Officers  of  the  local  company  include  J. 
A.  Pollard,  of  Burnsville,  president;  Jas. 
G.  K.  McClure,  Jr.,  Asheville,  vice-presi- 
dent; and  L.  V.  Pollard,  son  of  J.  A.  Pol- 
lard, secretary-treasurer.  The  directors 
include  J.  G.  Stikeleather,  Asheville;  Dr. 
G.  A.  Bole,  of  Ohio  State  University;  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Pollard  and  his  son.  J.  T. 
Turner,  New  York  mining  engineer,  has 
supervision  of  the  project,  and  V.  L.  Mat- 
tson,  also  of  New  York,  is  resident  en- 
gineer. Mr.  Mattson  perfected  the  con- 
centration process  which  is  to  be  used  at 
the  plant. 

State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  has  gone 
over  the  property  a  number  of  times,  and 
has  also  assisted  in  other  ways  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  the  deposits.  He 
has  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  the  country  on  kya- 
nite and  for  some  time  has  predicted  the 
development  of  a  large  industry  based  on 
this  material  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Henry  Mace  Payne,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  the  American  Mining  Congress, 
estimates  that  there  are  100,000,000  tons 
of  kyanite  ore  in  sight  in  the  tract. 

Indications  are  that  the  construction  of 
the  main  mill  to  concentrate  the  kyanite 
will  involve  the  expenditure  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  be  followed  by  plants 
to  manufacture  kyanite  products. 


Insofar  as  general  commercial  uses  are 
concerned,  kyanite  is  a  comparatively  new 
mineral.  It  is  highly  refractory  material 
good  for  high  grade  porcelain  and  spark 
plugs  and  also  for  porcelain  for  high  ten- 
sion electric  lines.  Tests  have  shown  that 
from  a  lower  grade  kyanite  a  refractory 
brick  considerably  above  the  general  grade 
on  the  market  today  can  be  produced. 

Mr.  Pollard  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
ore  on  the  property  will  mill  15  percent 
pure  kyanite;  and  after  refining,  the 
kyanite  concentrate  is  the  highest  grade 
of  this  mineral  yet  produced,  being  99 
98-100  per  cent  pure. 


FISHING  SEASON  IS  MADE 

SHORTER  ON  WACCAMAW 


Under  an  order  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
closed  season  for  fishing  with  hook  and 
line  in  Lake  Waccamaw,  State-owned  lake 
in  Columbus  county,  has  been  lifted  for  the 
months  of  March  and  April. 

Opening  of  fishing  for  these  two  months 
will  make  the  season  conform  with  the 
State-wide  closed  season  from  May  1  to 
June  10.  Other  regulations  to  protect  the 
sport  in  the  lake  will  stand  as  previously. 

The  season  was  shortened  on  request  of 
residents  of  Columbus  county  expressed  at 
a  meeting  at  Lake  Waccamaw  attended  by 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  under  whose 
immediate  supervision  the  State  lakes  are 
administered.  The  order  lifting  the  closed 
season  for  the  two  months  was  issued  by 
Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  State  Forester. 

The  economic  situation  was  pointed  out, 
according  to  Mr.  Holmes,  as  being  such 
that  the  people  need  as  much  opportunity 
as  possible  for  obtaining  fish  for  food. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
improvement  of  fishing  in  Lake  Waccamaw 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  State-owned 
property  and  of  its  attractiveness  as  a 
resort  center.  Good  fishing  is  believed  to 
offer  a  means  of  increasing  to  a  still  great- 
er extent  the  popularity  of  the  lake.  Since 
each  visitor  releases  new  money  in  the  com- 
munity, the  entire  population  is  benefitted 
from  their  presence. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


"Ocracoke  School  and  community  are  in- 
terested in  a  reforestation  project,"  writes 
David  B.  Taylor,  principal  of  the  school  at 
this  place,  to  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 
"Will  long-leaf  and  loblolly  pine  grow  well 
here  where  the  winds  from  the  sea  and 
land  are  rather  fierce  in  winter  and  where 
the  loosely  packed  coarse  sand  is  under- 
laid at  a  depth  of  three  to  four  feet  with 
shell    and    gravel  ? 

"There  are  only  two  pines  on  the  island 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  four  months  that  I 
have  been  here;  so,  if  possible  we  would 
like  to  secure  a  thousand  seedlings  and  set 
them  in  several  plots  so  that  natural  re- 
forestation would  go  forward  faster  once 
the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  dissemi- 
nate seeds." 


"Thrills  and  thrills  were  enjoyed  by  the 
younger  members  of  the  family  and  a  real 
treat  to  the  classroom  as  well  as  some  of 
the  older  persons  who  looked  over  your 
several  booklets,"  writes  Parker  Haydon, 
of  Oakland,  Calif.,  in  acknowledging  litera- 
ture on  North  Carolina  sent  by  Statistician 
Bryan  W.   Sipe. 

"We  thank  you  a  thousand  times  for 
your  kindness.  I  personally  gained  a  new 
and  delightful  picture  of  your  beautiful 
State.  I  guess  California  hasn't  all  the 
beautiful  scenery  after  all." 


Col.  C.  Seymour  Bullock,  national  field 
representative  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  spoke  over  Radio  Station 
WPTF  on  the  legislative  program  of  the 
Waltonian  Council  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  mutual  relationship  between  the  far- 
mer and  the  sportsman  on  March  1.  About 
two  years  ago,  Colonnel  Bullock  made  a 
tour  of  North  Carolina  in  interest  of  ex- 
tension of  the  league  in  this  State. 


Extremely  dry  weather  up  to  the  time 
of  recent  rains  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina has  taken  a  large  toll  of  fresh  water 
game  fish,  according  to  Chas.  J.  Moore, 
Beaufort  and  Hyde  county  game  and  fish 
warden.     Reduction  of  the  volume  of  fresh 


water  adjoining  tidewater,  according  to 
Mr.  Moore,  has  caused  salt  water  to  back 
up  into  these  streams,  destroying  many 
game  fish. 


More  than  a  score  of  county  organiza- 
tions were  represented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Walton  Council  of  North  Carolina  in  Ral- 
eigh, Wednesday,  February  25.  Among 
other  business  was  the  approval  of  recom- 
mendations of  the  legislative  committee 
and  the  authorization  o%  a  new  committee 
to  consider  an  official  publication  for 
the  organization. 


Resolutions  in  appreciation  of  Capt.  R. 
T.  Stedman,  ardent  conservationist,  who 
died  several  weeks  ago  at  his  home  in 
Winston-Salein,  will  be  drawn  up  by  a  com- 
mittee authorized  at  the  Raleigh  meeting 
of  the  Waltonian  Council. 


QUAIL  SPEED  TIMED 

WITH  SPEEDOMETER 


Quail,  which  hunters  have  always  de- 
scribed as  "shooting  up  like  bullets,"  do 
not  fly  as  fast  as  their  startling  whirr  of 
wings  would  indicate,  an  investigator  has 
discovered  after  trying  days  of  racing  the 
game  birds  in  his  automobile. 

Donald  D.  McLean,  of  the  California  Fish 
and  Game  Department,  has  informed  the 
American  Game  Association  that  the  great- 
est burst  of  speed  he  was  able  to  time  with 
his  speedometer  was  58  miles  an  hour.  The 
average  "cruising"  time  was  around  40 
miles  an  hour,  he  stated. 


"For  three  years  I  have  been  reading 
with  interest  your  monthly  publication, 
"Conservation  and  Industry"  writes  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  P.  Terrell,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  several  times  have  planned  tentatively 
to  visit  North  Carolina  and  try  the  trout 
and  bass  fishing  which  I  have  gathered  is 
exceptionally  good  due  to  your  conserva- 
tion methods.  I  have  at  last  found  my 
opportunity." 
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VETERAN  GAME  WARDEN 
AND  CONSERVATIONIST  IS 
TAKEN  BY  GRIM  REAPER 


"Captain"  George  A.  Nicoll,  of  New  Bern, 
District  Game  and  Fish  Warden,  and  one  of 
the  State's  most  enthusiastic  sportsmen 
and  game  officials  passed  away  Wednesday, 
February  18. 

Mr.  Nicoll  died  from  pneumonia  which 
followed  the  influenza.  He  has  been  in 
ill  health  for  several  years,  and  was  al- 
ready in  a  weakened  condition  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  hastened  his  departure. 

Every  person  who  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  man  had  learned  to  appreciate  one 
of  those  rare  characters  properly  designat- 
ed as  a  "friendly  man."  "Unselfishness  was 
one  of  his  most  outstanding  characteristics, 
one  which  endeared  him  to  his  friends  and 
drew  the  admiration  of  his  acquaintances. 

Conservation  has  lost  one  of  its  firmest 
friends  and  truest  devotees.  Almost  as 
dearly  as  he  loved  his  human  friends,  "Cap- 
tain" Nicoll  was  attached  to  his  friends, 
the  birds  and  animals.  He  not  only  spent 
considerable  time  in  contact  with  these 
creatures  of  the  forest  and  field,  but  ex- 
pended his  funds  freely  for  their  welfare. 
He  had  made  of  his  home,  "Cozy-Nook," 
near  New  Bern,  a  sanctuary  for  wildlife, 
and  took  pride  in  telling  of  the  number 
and  variety  that  had  assembled  there  und- 
er his  kind  ministration  and  protection. 

"  'Captain  Nicoll,"  said  State  Game  War- 
den C.  H.  England  in  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation of  one  of  the  most  valuable  men 
of  his  force,  "as  he  was  affectionately 
known  among  his  many  friends  was  the 
typification  of  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
term  'sportsman.' 

"Although  in  ill  health  for  some  time, 
'Captain'  Nicoll,  often  at  the  expense  of 
bodily  pain,  carried  on  his  duties  faith- 
fully and  enthusiastically.  He  loved  the 
outdoors,  every  wild  creature,  and  many  of 
his  happiest  moments  were  spent  in  con- 
tact with  Nature  and  her  creatures." 

'Captain'  Nicoll  was  well  known  to  the 
school  children  of  Eastern  North  Carolina 
as  the  sponsor  of  an  annual  essay  contest 


on  conservation.  Out  of  his  own  funds,  he 
provided  cash  awards  for  the  winner  of 
these  essays  in  about  a  score  of  counties. 
This  is  but  one  example  of  his  interest  and 
concern   in   conservation. 


NEW  SCALE  OF  PAY  FOR 

FIRE  FIGHTERS,  ADOPTED 


District  foresters  of  North  Carolina  have 
been  authorized  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  to  lower  the 
compensation  for  fighting  forest  fires  from 
20  to  10c  per  hour  wherever  this  course 
appears  necessary  as  a  temporary  measure. 

Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory,  in 
charge  of  forest  fire  control,  in  a  memo- 
randum to  the  district  foresters,  set  forth 
that  this  action  was  made  necessary  be- 
cause of  heavy  drains  on  fire-fighting 
funds  this  spring,  following  an  unusually 
hard  fall  season.  So  heavy  has  been  the 
demands  on  the  funds  in  some  counties, 
he  said,  that  they  have  been  entirely  ex- 
hausted. 

Temporary  reduction,  according  to  Mr. 
Flory,  had  previously  been  necessary  be- 
cause of  local  conditions  in  certain  sections. 
The  recent  instructions  will  make  this  pos- 
sible whenever  it  its  found  necessary  while 
circumstances  remain  as  they  are. 
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THE  SUNFISH 

By  DR.  Z.  P.  METCALF 

Professor  of  Zoology,  N.  C.  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 


The  sunfishes  form  a  compact  group  of 
the  Bass  Family,  about  fourteen  kinds 
being*  known  from  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Five  kinds  are 
known  from  North  Carolina  but  only  three 
of  these  are  common  enough  to  be  consider- 
ed. These  three  are  very  widespread  oc- 
curring in  practically  every  stream,  pond 
and  lake  in  the  state.  They  are  likewise 
very  abundant  and  are  known  to  practical- 
ly every  freshwater  fisherman.  Their  abun- 
dance and  their  widespread  occurrence  have 
given  these  fishes  an  abundance  of  names. 
Each  kind  has  about  a  dozen  names.  The 
name  "bream"  or  "brim"  is  perhaps  most 
generally  used,  although  "yellow  belly," 
"red  belly,"  "robin  perch,"  "pumpkin 
seed,"  and  many  others  are  commonly  us- 
ed. The  name  "bream"  is  an  old  word 
meaning  "brass,"  referring  to  the  copper 
colored  underparts  of  these  fish.  "Brim" 
is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  this.  Many 
of  the  other  names  such  as  "yellow  bel- 
ly," "red  belly,"  "blue  perch,"  "copper 
nose,"  "blue  gill"  and  "robin  perch"  refer 
to  the  bright  colors  which  are  so  character- 
istic of  these  fish.  The  name  "pumpkin 
seed"  refers  to  the  general  shape,  while 
the  names  "long  ear"  and  "leather  ear" 
used  alone  or  with  the  names  perch,  sun- 
fish  or  bream,  refer  to  the  long  ear-like 
flap  on  the  gill  covers  of  these  fish. 

If  we  had  to  describe  these  fish,  which 
hardly  seems  necessary  since  they  are  so 
well  known,  we  would  say  that  they  are 
short,  deep-bodied  basses,  with  a  small 
mouth,  a  short,  thick  tail,  with  a  wide, 
shallow  notch  at  the  tip;  the  gill  covers 
have  a  conspicuous  ear-like  flap  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  real  ear  or  with  hear- 
ing. Their  colors  are  bright,  being  chiefly 
deep  gray,  green  or  bluish  green  with  dark- 
er markings  above,  and  bright  coppery  red 
or  yellow  below.  The  ears  are  always 
black,  sometimes  with  a  bright  colored 
border. 

As  has  been  mentioned  these  fish  are 
abundant  in  fresh  water  throughout  the 
state.     They  are  the  delight  of  all  fisher- 


man, either  male  or  female  (notice  I  said 
fishermen,  not  anglers).  They  are  not  par- 
ticular about  bait  or  gear,  being  lured  by 
almost  anything  that  can  be  called  bait, 
be  it  fish  worm,  grub  worm,  grasshopper, 
small  piece  of  fat  meat  or  what  have  you. 
The  only  gear  necessary  is  a  slender  pole, 
preferably  bamboo,  a  stout  line,  a  cork,  a 
small  hook  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  bait. 

The  brims  are  the  delight  of  the  small 
boy,  the  bent  pin  fisherman,  and  I  pre- 
sume more  inlanders  have  been  initiated  in- 
to the  great  lodge  of  tellers  of  fishing  yarns 
through  the  route  of  catching  the  mighty 
pumpkin  seed  than  by  any  other  road. 
Who  can  ever  forget  the  joyful  thrill  he  ex- 
perienced when  he  pulled  his  first  brim  from 
the  water  and  it  lay  glittering  in  all  its 
bright  colors  safely  on  the  ground.  They 
are  likewise  the  delight  of  every  budding 
epicurean  for  there  are  few  fish  that  excel 
the  pumpkin  seed  as  a  pan  fish.  Oh, 
the  joyful  odor  from  a  frying  pan  in  the 
evening  over  a  camp  fire  after  having 
spent  a  "hard  day"  lazily  fishing  from  a 
boat  among  lily  pads. 

The  sunfishes  all  have  the  same  general 
habits.  They  prefer  clear  streams  or 
ponds  of  shallow  water  where  the  lily  pads 
do  not  grow  too  thick.  Here  they  make 
their  shallow,  saucer-shaped  nests  late  in 
the  spring  and  the  bright  colored  males  vie 
with  each  other  to  get  the  females  to  lay 
the  eggs  in  their  nests.  After  the  eggs 
are  laid  the  males  guard  the  nests  until  the 
eggs  hatch,  which  usually  takes  about  a 
week.  After  they  hatch  the  young  fry 
can  shift  for  themselves.  Often  the  nests 
are  so  crowded  together  that  one  wonders 
how  any  fish  can  recognize  its  nests,  but 
the  pugnaceous  attitude  of  the  males  as 
they  drive  all  intruders  away  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  they  know  what  they 
are  about. 

If  you  have  forgotten  the  thrill  that  that 
small  boy  got,  oh!  so  long  'ago,  from  the 
flash  of  that  first  dangling  pumpkin  seed, 
take  your  calendar  down  off  the  wall  in 
your  office,  shop,  store  or  factory  and  put 
a  large  red  ring  around  that  first  day  in 
the  spring  when  you  are  going  to  again 
pit  your  wiles  against  his  royal  highness, 
the  blue  brim,  and  see  if  you  can  land  an- 
other as  big  as  that  first  one  you  caught 
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in  the  dim  dead  days  beyond  recall.  I'll 
promise  you  it  will  be  worth  the  effort.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  an  angler  you  may 
have  become;  no  matter  if  you  have  fished 
for  Tuna  at  Catalina,  Tarpon  in  Florida, 
Salmon  in  Maine,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  try  your  luck  at  fishin'  again,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  if  you  can 
get  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
wash  your  fryin'  pan. 


MOST  OF  "HOOKED"  FISH 

LIVE  WHEN  RELEASED 


What  is  the  fate  of  the  undersized  fish 
caught  on  a  hook  when  thrown  back  into 
the  water  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law? 

This  question  has  furnished  the  source 
of  considerable  differences  in  views,  and  is 
interesting  in  North  Carolina  since  minim- 
um size  limits  have  been  placed  on  the  prin- 
cipal game  fish  species  of  the  State. 


A  test,  reported  by  the  American  Game 
Protective  Association  from  the  Harietta 
hatchery,  Michigan,  furnishes  light  on  the 
subject. 

"These  piscatorial  experimenters,"  says 
an  item  issued  by  the  association,  "bit  an 
assortment  of  hooks  and  artificial  flies 
in  the  cause  of  science — and  all  but  a 
small  percentage  of  them  were  living  to 
tell  of  'their  operation'  two   months   later. 

"All  save  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
young  fish  caught  with  flies  survived  while 
a  tenth  of  those  caught  with  barbed  hooks, 
the  most  difficult  to  remove,  paid  with 
their  lives. 

"The  fish  division  of  the  Michigan  Con- 
servation Department  believes  its  investi- 
gations have  proved  that  the  percentage 
of  young  fish  surviving  an  encounter  with 
the  hook  justifies  sportsmanly  observance 
of  the  law.  It  has  urged  anglers  to  remove 
hooks  carefully,  wetting  the  hands  before 
touching  the  fish." 


These  two  bottle-fed  cub  bears,  probably  smallest  ever  exhibited  in  the  State,  are 
being  raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Finley,  of  Marion,  shown  in  the  photograph.  The 
cubs  were  captured  near  the  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Refuge  when  two  days  old.  When  cap- 
tured they  weighed  lx/z  pounds  each,  and  when  the  photograph  ivas  taken  at  the  age  of 
23  days,  their  weight  was  3  pounds  each.  The  Finleys  have  given  the  animals  the  care 
of  a  baby,  feeding  them  every  2x/z  hours,  night  and  day.  { 
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TREND    IN    POPULATION 
IS  SHOWN  IN  ANALYSIS 
OF  FIGURES  OF  CENSUS 


Following  the  release  of  the  census  of 
population  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Literary 
Digest  remarked  that  "the  man  with  the 
hoe  is  coming  to  town,"  to  which  the  Ohio 
State  Journal  added,  "probably  to  trade  it 
(the  hoe)  in  on  a  niblick."  Whatever  the 
purpose,  the  trend  has  been  unmistakably 
toward  the  cities  and  towns.  During  the  last 
decade  the  urban  population  in  the  United 
States  increased  by  14,650,918  while  the 
rural  population  increased  by  only  2,413,- 
508,  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  ur- 
ban and  rural  population  was  almost  exact- 
ly evenly  divided.  At  the  end  of  the  decade, 
56.2  percent  of  the  population  of  continental 
United  States,  or  68,955,521,  lived  in  cities 
and  towns,  while  43.8  percent,  or  53,819,- 
525,  was  classed  as  rural  by  the  Bureau 
cf  the  Census. 

Likewise,  in  North  Carolina  the  trend  is 
definitely  cityward,  though  not  nearly  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  State's  population  is 
urban.  The  ratio  in  North  Carolina  is  25.5 
percent  urban  to  74.5  percent  rural.  How- 
ever, the  urban  portion  of  the  State's  pop- 


ulation gained  319,477  or  63.1  percent,  while 
the  rural  portion  gained  only  291,676,  or 
14.1  percent.  In  other  words,  that  one-fifth 
of  the  State's  population  which  resided  in 
cities  and  towns  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  gained  319,477  in  numbers, 
while  the  four-fifths  which  resided  in  rural 
areas  gained  only  291,676. 

The  table  appearing  at  the  end  of  this 
article  shows  the  comparative  gains  of  the 
urban  and  rural  portions  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States  both  in  totals  and  in 
pereents,  from  1900  to  1930. 

A  casual  comparison  of  the  figures  for 
the  United  States  and  North  Carolina  shows 
that  both  the  urban  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion in  North  Carolina  has  consistently 
shown  greater  gains  than  like  figures  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Urban  popu- 
lation gains  in  North  Carolina  have  been 
75.5,  50.9  and  63.1  as  compared  with  38.8, 
28.7  and  26.9  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole;  while  rural  population  gains  in 
North  Carolina  have  been  10.6,  9.6  and  14.1 
as  compared  with  9.2,  3.2  and  4.7  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  during  the  last 
three  decades. 

The  population  of  North  Carolina  increas- 
ed by  611,153  during  the  past  decade.  The 


Raleigh  Boy  Scouts,  in  cooperation  with  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  have  undertaken  reforestion  of  the  watershed  of  Lake  Ra- 
leigh, municipal  reservoir.     This  photograph  shows  a  group  of  the  scouts  at  work. 
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average  birth  rate  during  that  period  has 
been  30.4  per  thousand  of  population,  while 
the  average  death  rate  was  11.8  per  thou- 
sand, giving  a  net  birth  rate  of  18.6  and  a 
net  gain  in  population  of  532,834  from 
births  alone  during  this  period.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  net  gain  from  immigra- 
tion was  the  difference  between  the  total 
gain  in  population  and  the  total  increase  by 
birth,  or  78,310  during  the  decade. 

The  net  gain  in  rural  population  from 
births  alone  should  have  been  411,913, 
whereas  it  was  only  291,676.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  during  the  last  decade  120,- 
237  more  persons  left  rural  communities 
for  cities  and  towns  than  went  to  these  ru- 
ral areas.  Probably  most  of  this  loss  was 
from  the  ranks  of  the  young  people  who 
have  chosen  business  or  the  professions  for 
employment  rather  than  agricultural  pur- 
suits. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  net  gain  of  the 
urban  areas  of  the  State  from  an  excess  of 
births  over  deaths  would  have  been  120,920, 
assuming  a  uniform  birth  rate  all  over  the 
State.  The  net  gain  in  the  urban  population, 
however,  was  319,477.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  the  urban  communities  in  North 
Carolina  not  only  absorbed  the  120,238  per- 
sons who  left  North  Carolina  rural  areas, 
but  also  the  78,310  persons  who  came  to 
this  State  from  outside  her  borders.  The 
following  table  presents     the     gains     and 


losses   in  population   in   urban     and      rural 
areas  and  in  the  State  as  a  whole: 

Gains   and    Losses   in   Population    in    Rural 

and  Urban  Areas  and  State 

1920-1930 

Rural       Urban 

Areas      Areas       State 

Average  Population, 

1920-1930       2,214,591     650,108  2,864,699 

Exess  birth  rate  over 
death  rate 18.6  18.6  18.6 

Increase  in  population 

from    births    411,914     120,920      532,834 

Actual   increase 

in    population    291,676     319,477      611,153 

Gain   from   migrations^    120,238*  198,557        78,319 

Gains   from    Intra- 
state    Migrations     __    120,238*  120,238        None 

Gain  from  Extra- 
State  Migrations  None       78,319        78,319 

Total  gains  per  year 
from  Migrations 12,024*     19,856  7,832 

Gains   per   month 

from  Migrations  1,002*       1,655  652.6 

Gains  per  day 
from  Migrations 33.4*         55.1  21.7 

*From  this  table  it  appears  that  33.4  peo- 
ple left  rural  for  urban  areas  in  North 
Carolina  every  day  during  the  1920-1930 
decade;  that  21.7  people  came  into  the  State 
from  outside  sources  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dences; and  that  a  total  of  55.1  persons 
came  into  the  cities  and  towns  of  North 
Carolina  each  day  during  the  decade  from 
outside  the  State  and  from  the  rural  areas. 
— Bryan  W.  Sipe. 
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GAME  AND  FISH  LEAGUE 
DEMONSTRATES  METHOD 
OF  POND  FISH  CULTURE 


Members  of  the  Person  County  Fish  and 
Game  League  have  furnished  a  striking 
example  of  successful  methods  of  rearing 
bass  in  a  nursery  pond. 

The  pond  is  situated  on  land  owned  by 
E.  D.  Morton,  Person  County  Game  and 
Fish  Warden  and  turned  over  to  the  league 
for  the  propagation  of  game  fish.  It  is  lo- 
cated near  Eoxboro.  The  pond  covers 
about  one  acre  and  was  constructed  especi- 
ally as  a  fish  rearing  pond. 

Warden  Morton,  who  tells  of  the  enter- 
prise, says  in  March,  1930,  eight  pairs  of 
large-mouth  bass  were  placed  in  the  pond 
for  spawning.  They  were  allowed  to  re- 
main there  until  June  20  when  they  were 
removed,  leaving  the  small  fry  from  the 
year's  hatch. 

On  September  1,  the  pond  was  drawn 
by  means  of  a  flume  protected  by  a  wire 
netting,  and  1,500  young  bass  were  taken 
out.  This  number  was  determined  by  a 
definite  county,  according  to  Warden  Mor- 
ton. The  small  fish  ranged  in  length,  from 
four  to  nine  inches,  none  being  smaller  than 
four. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  fish  re- 
mained in  the  pond,  the  warden  said,  the 
only  artificial  food  used  was  15  pounds  of 
ground  liver  thrown  into  the  water  at  in- 
tervals. No  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
fish  food  by  fertilization  or  other  methods, 
he  asserted. 

Notwithstanding  the  large  yield  of  fish 
from  the  pond,  Warden  Morton  feels  sure 
that  considerably  more  would  have  been 
reared  had  tadpoles  not  preyed  upon  the 
eggs.  The  warden  ascertained  positively 
by  observation,  he  said,  that  a  large  numb- 
er of  eggs  were  devoured  by  the  tadpoles. 
At  one  time  he  saw  a  large  school  of  the 
animals  congregated  around  one  of  the 
nests,  and  later  returned  to  find  every 
egg  destroyed. 

Later,  he  observed  the  tadpoles  destroy- 
ing other  eggs.  In  order  to  control  the 
depredations  of  the  tadpoles,  he  dropped 
particles  of  meal  dough  treated  with 
arsenic  around  the  edges  and  practically 
cleaned  the  pond  of  the  predators. 


This  year  the  warden  plans  to  catch  the 
adult  frogs  in  April  and  move  them  else- 
where to  prevent  the  production  of  a  host 
of  tadpoles  to  destroy  the  fish  eggs.  He 
will  save  the  frogs  because  of  their  val- 
ue as  insect  destroyers. 

Warden  Morton  believes  the  league 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  bass  for  breeding,  purposes  at  the 
rate  of  10c  each  had  the  rearing  pond  been 
operated  for  that  purpose.  This  would 
have  brought  a  gross  return  of  $150.  The 
initial  cost  of  construction  of  the  pond 
amounted  to  less  than  $100. 

Bass  reared  in  the  pond  were  transfer- 
red to  two  large  ponds,  the  fishing  rights 
of  which  are  controlled  by  the  league. 


FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

TO  MEET  AT  ASHEVILLE 


Asheville,  N.  C.  has  recently  been  award- 
ed the  1931  meeting  of  the  American  Fores- 
try Association,  according  to  notice  receiv- 
ed by  "Conservation  and  Industry." 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  as- 
sociation will  be  held  June  3-5,  jointly 
with  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  Associa- 
tion at  the  Grove  Park  Inn. 

The  American  Forestry  Association  is 
the  leading  organization  of  the  nation 
whose  efforts  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
forest  conservation.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  meeting  will  bring  to  the  State  a  large 
gathering  of  foresters  and  forestry  enthusi- 
asts. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  association, 
according  to  "American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,"  official  publication  of  the  organiza- 
tion, are: 

"Adequate  forest  fire  protection  by  fed- 
eral, state,  and  other  agencies,  individual- 
ly and  in  cooperation;  the  reforestation  of 
denude  lands,  chiefly  valuable  for  timber 
production  or  the  protection  of  stream  flow; 
more  extensive  planting  of  trees  by  indivi- 
duals, companies,  municipalities,  states, 
and  the  federal  government;  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  in  the  manufacture  and  con- 
sumption of  lumber  and  forest  products; 
the  advancement  of  sound  remedial  forest 
legislation." 
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HUNTER  AND  FISHERMAN 
ALMOST  AS  NUMEROUS 

AS  ALL  OTHER  SPORTS 


North  Carolina  has  almost  as  many 
hunters  and  fishermen  among  her  popu- 
lation as  baseball  and  football  fans  and 
golf  and  tennis  players  combined,  accord- 
ing to  a  tabulation  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. 

The  total  of  hunters  and  fishermen  is 
385,690  while  the  number  of  devotees  of 
the  various  other  sports  enumerated  is 
391,094,  say  the  estimates  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

Divided  into  the  various  classes  of  sports, 
the  tabulation  gives  the  number  as  follows: 
hunters  and  fishermen,  385,690;  baseball 
fans,  193,133;  football  fans,  96,566;  golf 
players,  72,425;  tennis  players,  28,970,  a 
total  of  391,094  for  the  last  four. 

The  figures  are  estimates,  based  on  re- 
cords of  hunting  and  fishing  license  sales, 
and  on  consultations  with  such  authorities 
on  sports  as  Grantland  Rice,  E.  H.  Soden, 
business  manager  of  "Baseball  Magazine;" 
John  B.  Foster,  former  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Giants  and  now  sports  writer; 
S.  W.  Merrihew,  president  Lawn  Tennis, 
Inc.;  and  other  authorities. 

Comparing  the  number  of  devotees  to 
the  various  lines  of  sports,  the  tabulation 
says  that  space  is  given  in  the  average 
ratio  of  90  to  1  in  favor  of  the  competitive 
sports  such  as  baseball  and  others  as 
against  hunting  and   fishing. 

The  tabulation  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  undeveloped  field 
of  reader  interest  in  hunting  and  fishing. 
Few  newspapers,  it  is  pointed  out,  have 
realized  the  circulation  building  potential- 
ities in  developing  the  news  of  the  two 
great  outdoor  forms  of  recreation.  Some 
newspapers,  on  the  other  hand  particularly 
recently,  have  established  special  features 
to  tap  this  field. 


FOREST  FIRE  TOWERS, 

RECREATIONAL    CENTERS 


to  visitors,  according  to  records  compiled 
from  registers  at  the  base  of  the  sentinels. 

According  to  this  report,  3,266  visitors 
registered  at  16  of  the  towers  during  the 
six-month  period  from  July  1  to  December 
31,  1930. 

The  visitors  represented  27  States  out- 
side of  North  Carolina  and  four  foreign 
countries,  territories  or  provinces  including 
Canada,  England,  Alaska,  and  France.  Of 
the  total,  2,887  were  North  Carolinians 
and   379  from  other   States  and  countries. 

Croatan,  100-foot  shaft  in  the  southern 
part  of  Craven  county,  proved  the  most 
popular  with  1,136  being  recorded  for  the 
six-month  period.  Next  most  popular  was 
Chadbourn  tower  in  Columbus  county  where 
it  was  estimated  that  500  persons  climbed 
the  spiral  stairs;  441  visitors  were  recorded 
at  Bolivia  tower  in  Brunswick  county;  318 
at  Spivey  Mountain  tower  in  Caldwell 
county;  184  at  Waccamaw  in  Columbus 
county;  and  smaller  numbers  at  other  tow- 
ers. 


FOREST  INCENDIARISTS 

GET  SEVERE  SENTENCES 


Forest  fire  towers  in  North  Carolina  are 
proving   sources   of  considerable  attraction 


Among  the  severest  sentences  yet  meted 
out  to  violators  of  forest  fire  laws  in  North 
Carolina  were  pronounced  on  five  Burke 
county  youths  for  setting  a  fire  in  the 
South  Mountain  section  in  February. 

Each  of  the  youths  received  road  sen- 
tences of  12  months  from  Judge  C.  E. 
Cowan,  of  recorder's  court,  at  Morganton. 
The  severity  of  the  sentence  was  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  according  to  reports  from 
Morganton,  to  the  record  of  the  defend- 
ants. 

Conservation  officials  believe  also  that 
the  sentences  are  a  reflection  of  a  pro- 
nounced sentiment  against  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  in  that  section.  The  de- 
fendants, according  to  testimony,  were  de- 
tected in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  the 
woods. 

Prosecution  was  handled  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.P.  Stepp,  chief  district  warden, 
and  Charles  Moore,  Burke  county  forest 
warden.  Determined  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  wardens  to  check  incendiarism  in 
the  State. 
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AIRPORTS  OF  THIS  STATE 
DEVELOPED  AT  COST  OF 
APPROXIMATELY  $721,000 


Airports  of  North  Carolina,  municipal 
and  commercial,  represent  a  total  invest- 
ment of  $721,000,  according  to  figures  car- 
ried in  February  2  issue  of  Air  Commerce 
Bulletin,  issued  semi-monthly  by  the  Aero- 
nautics branch  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Sixteen  airports  from  the  State  are  list- 
ed in  the  bulletin,  of  which  10  are  class- 
ed as  municipal  and  6  as  commercial.  In- 
vestments in  both  classes  are  almost  the 
same  in  amount,  $366,000  having  been  ex- 
pended by  municipalities  and  $355,000  by 
commercial  concerns.  The  average  invest- 
ment for  the  fields  by  the  municipalities  is 
$36,600,  and  the  commercial  fields  repre- 
sent an  average  expenditure  of  $59,167. 

Among  the  Southeastern  States,  North 
Carolina  ranks  second  with  Virginia,  in  the 
number  of  airport  developments.  Florida 
is  credited  with  33  fields  and  Virginia  has 
the   same   number   as   North  Carolina,    16. 

However,  both  Alabama  and  Florida,  ac- 
cording to  the  publication,  have  spent  more 
in  the  development  of  airports  than  the 
Tar  Heel  State,  Florida  fields  represent- 
ing expenditures  of  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars;  and  more  than  a  mil- 
lion has  been  spent  in  Alabama. 

Model  legislation  was  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1929  as  suggested  in 
federal  regulations,  but  the  administration 
was  not  centered  under  any  State  agency, 
and,  therefore  has  not  proven  effective  in 
the  development  of  air  commerce.  Other 
features  need  to  be  included  in  regulations 
and  its  enforcement  assigned  definitely. 


STATE  GEOLOGIST  BRYSON 
BOOSTS  CAROLINA  GRANITE 


North  Carolina  probably  has  no  super- 
ior among  the  various  states  in  distribu- 
tion of  granite  and  allied  stone  such  as 
syenite,  diorite,  and  rhyolite,  says  State 
Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson. 

"Neither,"  asserts  the  State  Geologist, 
"is  there  any  State  that  has  a  greater 
variety  of  colors  among  the  granites.  The 
granites   found    in    the    State      are    among 


the  strongest,  most  massive  and  most 
durable  in  America.  They  are  adapted  to 
a  wider  range  of  structural  and  ornamen- 
tal uses  than  any  other  stones. 

"The  granites  of  Norton  Carolina  are 
distributed  over  more  than  half  the  area  of 
the  State  but  the  productive  parts  are 
limited  to  an  area  of  considerably  less 
extent.  Many  of  the  granite  areas  have 
produced  stone  in  quantity  during  many 
years  but  the  present  producing  areas  are 
confined  to  the  Piedmont  section. 

"Geographically,  the  distribution  of  the 
granites  and  allied  stones  is  divided  into 
the  three  physiographic  divisions  or  pro- 
vinces of  the  State;  namely,  the  Coastal 
plain,  the  Piedmont  plateau  and  the  Moun- 
tain region.  The  larger  part  of  the  grani- 
tes, however,  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
limits  of  the  Piedmont  plateau  region. 
There  are  smaller  workable  areas  of  ex- 
cellent grades  distributed  over  several  of 
the  mountain  counties  as  well  as  one  or 
two  of  the  Coastal  plain  counties.  There 
are  numerous  areas  of  gneissic  granites 
which  have  shown  a  production  in  the 
past." 


FONTANA  MINE  CHANGES 

HANDS,  SAYS  MAGAZINE 


The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  of 
February  9,  1931  carries  the  following  item 
of   particular   interest   in   North   Carolina: 

"North  Carolina  Exploration.  This  com- 
pany acquired  possession  of  its  Fontana 
mine,  Swain  County,  N.  C,  on  January  30, 
when  Ducktown  Chemical  and  Iron,  which 
had  been  operating  the  mine  under  lease, 
relinquished  the  property.  About  8,000 
long  tons  of  copper  ore  had  been  shipped 
monthly  to  the  Isabella  smelter  of  Duck- 
town  C.  &  I.,  in  Tennessee,  during  the  last 
year.  North  Carolina  Exploration  purchas- 
ed Fontana  in  the  autumn  of  1930,  having 
agreed  that  Ducktown  C.  &  I  continue 
operations  until  its  lease  expired  on  Feb- 
ruary 6.  Relinquishing  of  the  mine  on 
January  30  has  been  effected  by  mutual 
agreement." 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  State 
Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson,  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion given  in  the  publication  should  have 
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resulted     in   an  output     of  approximately 
12,000,000  pounds  of  copper  during  1930. 

Ores  mined  at  Fontana,  according  to  re- 
ports reaching  the  State  Geologist  have 
averaged  about  seven  percent  copper.  This 
output  have  placed  North  Carolina  near  the 
top  among  States  of  the  east  as  a  produc- 
er of  this  metal.  With  other  properties 
showing  promise,  Geologist  Bryson  believes 
that  the  establishment  of  a  smelting  plant 
may  be  a  logical  development  for  the  fu- 
ture. 


FOREST  SERVICE  MAKES 

GAME  PICTURE  IN  STATE 


A  1-reel  motion  picture,  "Forest  Fires — 
or  Game,"  with  a  setting  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  recently  been  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement  received   by   this   Department. 

The  picture,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion, shows  quail,  grouse,  wild  turkeys, 
moose,  elk,  deer,  bears,  and  the  elusive 
trout  and  bass  in  their  native  habitats. 
Forest  fires  and  destructive  logging  me- 
thods, the  picture  sets  forth,  destroy  the 
homes  of  wild  life;  and,  together  with  un- 
restricted hunting  and  fishing,  make  re- 
stocking necessary. 

A  print  from  this  picture  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  and  will  be  available  for 
showing.  The  reel  will  probably  be  used 
as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  educational 
truck  operated  by  the  Department. 


HERD  OF  FALLOW  DEER 

PRESENTED  TO  STATE 


Ten  fallow  deer,  a  European  species, 
have  been  procured  for  release  on  State 
Game  Refuges  of  the  Piedmont  and  West- 
ern sections  of  the  State. 

The  deer  were  obtained  by  J.  Q.  Gilkey, 
Marion,  member  of  the  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  from  the  Alleghany 
State  Park  Commission,  of  New  York 
State. 

Maj.  William  A.  Welch,  general  man- 
ager and  chief  engineer  of  Palisades  In- 
terstate Park  Commission,  assisted  in  get- 
ting the  deer  for  the  State  by  advising  O. 
W.   Kelsey,   secretary      of  the      Alleghany 


State  Park  Commission,  of  the  desire  of 
North  Carolina  conservation  officials  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  stock  of  the  animals. 

According  to  State  Warden  Chas.  H. 
England,  the  only  cost  of  the  deer  will  be 
the  crating  and  delivery  charges. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  GAINS 

MOST  TEXTILE  PLANTS 


The  Textile  World,  leading  American 
publication  of  its  field,  lists  95  textile  plants 
including  hosiery  mills,  as  being  projected 
in  Southern  States  during  1930. 

Leader  in  the  field  was  North  Carolina 
which  was  credited  with  55  of  the  new  es- 
tablishments. Seventeen  of  these,  accord- 
ing to  the  survey,  were  new  concerns,  and 
38  were  new  plants  or  additions  built  by 
established  concerns. 

Of  the  total  of  95  new  plants,  for  the 
entire  Southeast,  25  were  new  concerns  and 
70  represented  new  plants  or  additions  to 
established   plants. 

A  majority  of  the  new  plants  in  North 
Carolina,  the  survey  shows,  were  establish- 
ed in  the  Piedmont  section,  the  center  of 
the  textile  industry  in  the  State. 


THOS.  EDISON  ENDORSES 

FOREST  CONSERVATION 


Thomas  A.  Edison,  generally  credited 
with  being  a  "master  mind"  of  the  world, 
and  who  probably  has  contributed  as  much 
to  humanity  as  any  other  living  person  is  a 
conservationist.  His  views  on  forestry 
should  be  generally  interesting.  The 
American  Forestry  Association  quotes 
him  thus: 

"Would  that  every  American  citizen 
could  be  brought  to  realize  that  our  for- 
ests are  a  precious  possession  and  that 
every  man's  hand  should  be  raised  to  pro- 
tect them  and  to  prevent  indiscriminate 
destruction. 

"I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  object 
and  aim  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion in  its  efforts  to  conserve  the  forests — 
the  priceless  heritage  that  has  descended 
to  us." 


"Do  you  think  I  will  ever  be  able  to  do 
anything  with  my  voice?" 

"It  might  come  in  handy  in  case  of  fire." 
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FREE  TREE  PLANTING  BOOK  FOR  READERS  OF 
"CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY" 

Fill  out  this  blank  and  make  your  plans  now  to  plant 
trees  in  honor  of  George  Washington 


TO  CHARLES  LATHROP  PACK,  PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN  TREE  ASSOCIATION, 
1214  SIXTEENTH  STREET,  N.  W. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

As  a  reader  of  "Conservation  and  Industry" 

I  request  a  free  copy  of  the  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Tree 
Planting  Book.  I  will  plant  a  tree  in  honor  of  the  First  President  and 
report  to  you,  so  that  I  may  be  registered  on  the  National  Honor  Roll. 

PRINT  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


Street  .   .  _._     _  ..  ..  .  

City  State 

I  will  also  ask  the __   

(fill  in  name  of  organization) 
to  plant  trees  in  honor  of  George  Washington. 


OF  THE  BICENTENNIAL  TREE  PLANTING  BOOK,  IDA 
GILBERT  MYERS  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  SAYS:  A  little 
book,  compact  of  useful  information  and  specific  instruction.  An  ad- 
mirably organized  book,  separating  into  two  parts.  One  of  these  is 
given  over  to  forest  plantings.  The  other  deals  with  trees,  parks,  high- 
ways, roadside  groves,  for  every  spot  where  shade  and  beauty  can 
shed  their  beneficence  upon  all  live  things. 
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GIANTS  OF  THE  GREAT  DISMAL 


Photo    by    Richmond    Cedar    Works 


DENSITY  OF  POPULATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  SEVERAL  STATES— 1930 

1800  1850  1S60  1S70  1880  1S90  1900  1910  1920  1930 

Dist.    of    Columbia__  156.6  891.2  1294.5  2270.7  3062.5  3972.3  4645.3  3517.8  7292.9  8114.5 

Rhode    Island    64.8  138.3  163.7  203.7  259.2  323.8  401.6  508.5  566.4  644.1 

New    Jersey    28.1  65.2  89.4  120.6  150.5  1,92.3  250.7  337.7  420.0  536.1 

Massachusetts        ___  52.6  123.7  153.1  181.3  221.8  278.5  349.0  418.8  479.2  529.1 

Connecticutt      52.1  76.9  95.5  111.5  129.2  154.8  188.5  231.3  286.4  332.9 

New    York 12.4  65.0  81.4  92.0  106.7  126.0  152.5  191.2  217.9  262.7 

Pennsylvania      J 13.4  51.6  64.8  78.6  95.5  117.3  140.6  171.0  194.5  215.0 

Maryland      34.4  58.6  69.1  78.6  94.0  104.9  119.5  130.3  145.8  163.9 

Ohio       1.1  48.6  57.4  65.4  78.5  90.1  102.1  117.0  141.4  163.0 

Illinois      __  15.2  30.6  45.4  55.0  68.3  86.1  100.6  115.7  135.7 

Delaware       32.7  46.6  57.1  63.6  74.6  85.7  94.0  103.0  113.5  121.3 

Indiana      __  27.5  37.6  46.8  55.1  61.1  70.1  74-9  81.3  89.5 

Michigan       __  6.9  13.0  20.6  28.5  36.4  42.1  48.9  63.8  84.2 

W.    Virginia    __  __  —  18.4  25.7  31.8  39.9  50.8  60.9  72.0 

Kentucky       5.5  24.4  28.8  32.9  41.0  46.3  53.4  57.0  60.1  65.3 

North   Carolina 9.8  17.8  20.4  22.0  28.7  33.2  38.9  45.3  52.5  65.0 

Tennessee       2.5  24.1  26.6  30.2  37.0  42.4  48.5  52.4  56.1  62.6 

Virginia       13.7  22.1  24.8  30.4  37.6  41.1  46.1  51.2  57.4  60.1 

South    Carolina    11.3  21.9  23.1  23.1  32.6  37.7  44.0  49.7  55.2  56.8 

Wisconsin       __  5.5  14.0  19.1  23.8  30.6  37.4  42.2  47.6  53.0 

Missouri        __  p. 9  17.2  25.0  31.6  39.0  45.2  47.9  49.5  52.7 

New    Hampshire     __  20.4  35.2  36.1  35.2  38.4  41.7  45.6  47.7  49.1  51.5 

Georgia     1.5  15.4  18.0  20.2  26.3  31.3  37.7  44.4  44.3  49.4 

Alabama     __  15.0  18.8  19.4  24.6  29.5  35.7  41.7  45.8  46.6 

Louisiana        __  11.4  15.6  16.0  20.7  24.6  30.4  36.5  39.6  46-1 

Iowa        __  3.5  12.1  21.5  29.2  34.4  40.2  40.0  43.2  44.4 

Mississippi     0.3  13.1  17.1  17.9  24.4  27.8  33.5  38.8  38.6  43.3 

Vermont        16.9  34.4  34.5  36.2  36.4  36.4  37.7  39.0  38.6  39.4 

California       __  .6  2.4  3.6  5.5  .       7.8  9.5  15.3  22.0  36.4 

Oklahoma       __  __  __  __  __  2.0  10.3  23.9  29.2  35.9 

Arkansas        __  0.4  8.3  9.2  15.3  21.5  25.0  30.0  33.4  35.3 

Minnesota       __  __  2.1  5.4  9.7  16.2  21.7  25.7  29.5  31.7 

Maine       5.1  19.5  21.0  21.0  21.7  22.1  23.2  24.8  25.7  26.8            j 

Florida     . __  1.6  2.6  3.4  4.9  7.1  9.6  13.7  17.7  26.7            ? 

Washington       __  __  0.1  0.4  1.1  5.3  7.8  17.1  20.3  23.4            I 

Kansas       __  __  1.3  4.5  12.2  17.5  18.0  20.7  21.6  23.0            I 

Texas       __  0.8  2.3  3.1  6.1  8.5  11.6  14.8  17.8  22.2            I 

Nebraska      __  __  0.2  1.6  5.9  13.8  13.9  15.5  16.9  18.0 

Colorado        __  __  0.3  0.4  1.9  4.0  5.2  7.7  9.1  10.0 

Oregon       __  __  0.5  1.0  1.8  3.3  4.3  7.0  8.2  10.0 

North    Dakota    __  __  __  __  __  2.7  4.5  8.2  9.2  9.7 

South    Dakota    __  __  __  __  __  4.5  5.2  7.6  8.3  9.0 

Utah      __  __  0.3  1.1  1.8  2.6  3.4  4.5  5.5  6.1 

Idaho      __  __  __  0.2  0.4  1.1  1.9  3.9  5.2  5.4 

Arizona       —  —  —  0.1  0.4  0.8  1.1  1.8  2.9  3.8 

Montana      __  __  __  0.1  0.3  1.0  1.7  2.6  3.8  3.7 

New   Mexico   __  0.3  0.4  0.7  1.0  1.3  1.6  2.7  2.9  3.5 

Wyoming      __  __  __  0.1  0.2  0.6  0.9  1.5  2.0  2.3 

Nevada      __  __  0.1  0.4  0.6  0.4  0.4  0.7  0.7  0.8 
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U.  S.  FORESTRY  LECTURER 
SPEAKS    TO    THOUSANDS 
OF  STUDENTS  IN  STATE 


Making  his  second  appearance  in  North 
Carolina,  H.  N.  Wheeler,  chief  lecturer  of 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  carried  out  a  lec- 
ture schedule  of  two  weeks  in  the  State  last 
month.  Mr.  Wheeler's  appearance  was 
sponsored  by  the  division  of  forestry  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  schedule  was  made  out  un- 
der the  direction  of  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes. 

Mr.  Wheeler  visited  North  Carolina  four 
years  ago,  and  the  wide  popularity  and 
constructive  nature  of  his  lectures  led  to 
the  request  for  his  reappearance.  The 
speaker  never  fails  to  make  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  his  audience,  and  always 
leaves  a  better  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  forests  and  wild  life  conservation 
with  his  hearers. 

For  the  most  part  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  were  before  college  and  high 
school  audiences.  Programs  were  given  by 
the  speaker  at  the  following  places:  State 
College  and  Meredith  College,  Raleigh; 
Duke  University,  Durham;  Burlington  High 
School;  Guilford  College,  Guilford;  North 
Carolina  College  for  Women,  Greensboro; 
Reynolds  High  School  and  Winston-Salem 
Teachers  College  (Negro),  Winston-Salem; 
Catawba  College,  Salisbury;  Concordia  Col- 
lege, Conover;  Davidson  College,  Davidson; 
Charles  Coon  High  School  and  Atlantic 
Christian  College,  Wilson;  Eastern  Carolina 
Teachers  College,  Greenville;  and  Pineland 
School  for  Girls,  Salemburg. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  lectures  were  appropriate- 
ly illustrated  with  colored  slides  around 
which  his  stories  were  wound.  His  talks, 
designated  by  the  speaker  as  "forestlogues" 
covered  virtually  the  entire  field  of  forestry 
and  associated  subjects  including  game,  fish, 
and  recreation  as  well  as  forest  manage- 
ment. 

According  to  records  compiled  by  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes,  Mr.  Wheeler's  lec- 
tures were  heard  by  6,600  persons,  the  larg- 


est audience  being  composed  of  2,000  at  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  high  school.  Other  large 
audiences  included  Burlington  High  School 
800;  East  Carolina  Teachers  College,  800; 
Duke  University,  750;  Meredith,  400;  Da- 
vidson, 400;  and  Pineland  College,  350. 


MRS.  NICOLL  CONTINUES 
ESSAY  AWARDS  BEGUN 
BY  LATE  GAME  WARDEN 


Acting  on  the  wishes  of  the  late  Assist- 
ant State  Game  Warden  George  A.  Nicoll, 
Mrs.  Nicoll  has  announced  that  plans  made 
for  the  essay  contest  for  school  children 
in  the  counties  of  his  district  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Nicoll  had  provid- 
ed cash  awards  for  winning  essays  on  the 
subject  of  "Why  Conserve  Our  Game,  Fish 
and  Forests"  in  the  16  counties  comprising 
his  district.  In  addition,  he  gave  a  grand 
prize  for  the  best  among  the  county  win- 
ners. 

Counties  in  which  students  are  eligible 
for  competition  include  the  following:  Ber- 
tie, Carteret,  Craven,  Edgecombe,  Greene, 
Hyde,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Martin,  Nash,  Ons- 
low, Pamlico,  Pitt,  Washington,  Wayne  and 
Tyrrell.  The  awards  are  five  dollars  for 
the  best  essay  submitted  in  each  of  the 
counties,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  best  essay 
among  the  county  winners. 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Nicoll,  Director 
J.  W.  Harrelson  has  notified  wardens  in 
all  of  the  counties  named  above  that  the 
contest  will  be  continued.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  number  of  essays  submitted  this  year 
will  be  greater  than  ever  before  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  donor. 

Plans  are  also  being  considered  by  Mrs. 
Nicoll  for  continuing  the  contest  after 
this  year  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  "Cap- 
tain" Nicoll.  She  has  indicated  her  desire 
to  establish  an  annual  competition  to  be 
known  as  the  "George  A.  Nicoll  Memorial 
Essay  Contest"  to  perpetuate  the  work  in 
which  her  husband  was  so  deeply  interest- 
ed." 
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WOODS  BURNING  AND  INSECTS 

An  impression  that  burning  the 
woods  help  in  the  attack  on  the  boll- 
weevil  has  gained  considerable  head- 
way in  North  Carolina  and  other 
States  of  the  South.  In  a  recent  bul- 


letin, the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  quotes 
leading  entomologists  of  the  section 
and  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  offset  this  mistaken  idea. 

Among  those  quoted  is  Dr.  R.  W. 
Leiby,  State  entomogolist  of  North 
Carolina,  who  says: 

"I  do  not  consider  that  the  burning 
over  of  wooded  lands  adjacent  to  old 
cotton  fields  has  any  value  in  the  ul- 
timate amount  of  injury  that  may  be 
caused  by  boll-weevil  the  following 
season.  Injury  to  the  timber  crop  by 
fire  is  in  all  probability  much  greater 
than  a  possible  small  benefit  by  burn- 
ing up  a  very  few  weevils  that  might 
die  a  natural  death  during  the  winter 
anyway.  I  think  entomologists  in 
general  would  agree  to  the  above 
statement." 


COUNTY  MAPS  SOUGHT 

FOR  FILE  COMPLETION 


At  various  times,  in  these  pages,  the  file 
of  maps  collected  by  the  division  of  water 
resourcesx  and  engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  has 
been  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the  most 
if  not  the  most  complete  in  the  State. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  the  file  still  furth- 
er, the  division  has  recently  issued  an  ap- 
peal for  copies  of  certain  county  maps  that 
are  not  already  in  its  collection. 

The  check  showed  that  county  maps  of 
the  following  are  needed:  Brunswick,  Car- 
teret, Chatham,  Dare,  Gates,  Hyde,  Jones, 
Martin,  Montgomery,  Pamlico,  Person,  and 
Washington.  Copies  of  maps  of  any  of  these 
counties  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
division  of  water  resources  and  engineer- 
ing at  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  Also  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  grateful  for  any  information 
regarding  sources  from  which  they  might 
be  obtained. 

The  division  has  on  file  the  county  map 
folio  prepared  by  the  Highway  and  Tax 
Commissions,  but  outlines  showning  other 
physical  details  of  the  counties  such  as  wat- 
er courses  and  other  natural  features  are 
desired. 
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SURVEY  GIVES  EVIDENCE 
OF    PROGRESS    OF    STATE 
IN  SPITE  OF  DEPRESSION 


Building  contracts  let  in  North  Carolina 
during  1930  totaled  $31,926,900,  according 
to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corporation,  and  public 
works  and  utilities  amounted  to  $26,752,100 
—making  a  total  of  858,679,000  for  con- 
struction. This  is  about  seven  million  dol- 
lars more  than  the  $51,026,100  for  all 
classes  of  contracts  awarded  during  the 
goom  year  of  1929.  The  Dodge  figures  are 
in  line  with  those  of  the  Carolina's  office 
of  the  Associated  General  Contractors, 
which  reports  approximately  sixty  million 
during  1930. 

School  and  Institutions:  One  of  the  out- 
standing projects  of  the  year  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  Duke  University,  involving 
from  six  to  ten  million.  This,  however",  is 
not  included  in  the  above  total  as  it  was  let 
to  contract  several  years  ago.  The  State 
spent  about  two  million  during  the  year  for 
permanent  improvements  at  educational 
and  other  institutions  and  lent  the  counties 
about  one  million  for  school  building  pur- 
poses. Among  the  education  projects  were: 
The  new  auditorium  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  administration  building  at  N.  C.  Col- 
lege for  Women;  additions  to  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  Institute  at  Raleigh;  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Canton,  Wilmington  and  High 
Point  public  schools  and  the  building  of  the 
new  colored  high  school  at  Winston-Salem 
and  the  Price  Memorial  Building  for  Liv- 
ingston College  at  Salisbury. 

Hospitals:  The  Duke  Endowment  reports 
that  $5,634,000  was  spent  in  the  construc- 
tion cf  hospitals  in  the  State  during  the 
year.  Five  new  general  hospitals  were  com- 
pleted at  a  cost  of  S4,420,000;  the  largest 
single  project  being  the  combined  medical 
school  and  hospital  at  Duke  University 
which  cost  about  four  million.  Three  other 
new  general  hospitals  were  begun  to  cost 
$325,000;  five  additions  were  completed  at 
a  cost  of  S238,000;  two  additions  were  be- 
gun to  cost  $121,000.  These  were  all  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  the  hospital  sec- 
tion of  the  Duke  Endowment.  Three  gen- 
eral hospital  costing  $300,000  and  one  Coun- 


ty Sanatorium  costing  8:^0,000  were  built 
without  aid  from  the  Duke  fund. 

Highways:  During  1930  the  State  High- 
way commission  spent  $2,726,623  for  road 
construction  and  $24,049,623.26  for  main- 
tenance betterments,  (which  is  construc- 
tion), maintenance,  and  other  highway  pur- 
poses, according  to  the  report  of  the  State 
Treasurer.  Since  1921  the  State  has  spent 
more  than  $165,000,000  in  building  high- 
ways. Of  this  amount,  $115,000,000  was  de- 
rived from  bonds,  and  $50,000,000  from 
Federal  aid,  auto  licenses,  and  gas  taxes. 

Hydro  Electric  Development:  Early  in 
the  year  the  Pigeon  River  plant  of  the  Car- 
olina Power  and  Light  Company,  with  an 
installed  capacity  of  133,500  horsepower, 
was  put  into  service  bringing  the  power 
generating  capacity  of  the  State  up  to  1,- 
706,877  horsepower.  Of  this  amount,  963,- 
510  horsepower  is  hydro  electric  and  743,- 
367   horsepower  is   auxiliary   steam   plants. 

Work  was  begun  on  the  first  unit  of  a 
vast  hydro  electric  project  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  which,  when  completed,  will  add 
around  400,000  horsepower  to  the  installed 
capacity  of  the  State  and  involve  an  expen- 
diture of  perhaps  $100,000,000.  The  plant 
under  way  is  near  Aquons  on  the  Nanta- 
hala  river  and  will  develop  60,000  horse- 
power. Other  proposed  plants  are  to  be 
built  at  Fontana,  Bushnell  and  Nesdmore 
on  the  Little  Tennessee  River  and  one  on 
the  Tuckasegee  River  near  its  mouth. 

Manufacturing:  Approximately  150  new 
manufacturing  plants  were  organized  in 
North  Carolina  or  brought  into  the  State 
during  the  year.  Cotton  and  knitting  mills, 
wearing  apparel  and  food  processing  plants 
and  mining  operations  predominated. 
Among  these  new  plants  may  be  listed  the 
American  Combed  Yarn  Corporation,  Gas- 
tonia;  Marco  Mills,  Inc.,  Lincolnton;  Ajax 
Tire  company,  Charlotte;  Lyerly  Full  Fash- 
ioned Mills,  Inc.,  and  Shuford  Hosiery  Mills 
of  Hickory;  Conover  Knitting  company  of 
Conover;  Byrum  Hosiery  Mills,  Elder  Ho- 
siery Mills,  and  Piedmont  Hosiery  Mills  of 
High  Point;  Star  and  Montgomery  Hosiery 
Mills  of  Star;  Pacelot  Knitting  company  of 
Tryon;  and  Raylaine  Incorported  of  Ashe- 
ville.  Mining  developments  include  mica 
grinding  plant  at  Franklin,  feldspar  grind- 
ing  plant   at   Toccane;    two   mica  recovery 
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plants  in  Mitchell  County;  kyanite  concen- 
trating- plant  in  Yancey  County;  a  man- 
ganese concentrating;  plant  at  Murphy  and 
a  marble  works  at  Marble.  Enka  Rayon 
plant  near  Asheville  was  completed  and  be- 
gan operation  during  the  year. 

Waterway  Development:  Work  went  on 
space  on  the  North  Carolina  section  of  the 
Inland  Waterway  project  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  thought  that  this  canal 
will  be  completed  as  far  as  the  Cape  Fear 
River  during  the  present  year.  Funds  have 
been  appropriated  by  the  State  for  obtain- 
ing a  right-of-way  for  the  canal  from  the 
Cape  Fear  to  the  South  Carolina  State  line, 
and  the  Federal  government  has  authoriz- 
ed funds  for  this  link. 

Of  most  significance,  perhaps  was  the  au 
thorization  of  Congress  of  $785,045  for 
deepening  the  Cape  Fear  to  a  depth  of  30 
feet  low  tide  from  its  mouth  to  Wilming- 
ton. An  additional  $201,000  was  authorized 
for  maintenance  of  the  river  from  Wilming- 
ton to  Navasea. 

During  the  present  year  considerable 
building  is  contemplated.  Approximately 
four  million  of  Federal  aid  money  is  to  be 
spent  on  highways;  about  two  million  has 
been  alloted  by  the  Federal  government  for 
river  and  harbor  work;  and  several  million 
are  to  be  spent  for  the  construction  of  post 
office  buildings  within  the  State.  In  addition 
to  these  special  Federal  funds,  the  State, 
cities  and  counties  may  be  expected  to 
spend  several  million  in  improvements  at 
the  various  institutions,  one  of  the  larger 
State  projects  being  the  new  State  Prison 
to  cost  around  $400,000.  Hospital  facilities 
will  probably  be  provided  to  the  extent  of 
several  million.  The  Asheboro  hospital  con- 
tract is  scheduled  for  letting  during  March. 
A  number  of  individuals  and  corporations 
are  going  ahead  with  thtir  construction 
programs.  The  Grove  Mills  in  Gastonia  re- 
cently let  a  contract  for  the  construction 
of  a  dye  house  and  the  Cone  group  of  mills 
in  Greensboro  have  announced  a  quarter 
million  dollar  extension  program. 


CHESTNUT  PLANTATIONS 
MADE  ON  STATE  OWNED 
PROPERTY  BY  FORESTER 


carried  out  early  in  March  on  State-owned 
properties  in  Western  and  Piedmont  North 
Carolina. 

The  chestnut  plants  were  set  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training- 
school  at  Concord;  the  State  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
at  Morganton;  and  in  Rendezvous  State 
Park,  Wilkes  County. 

A  number  of  chestnut  seedlings  have 
been  grown  at  the  State  Forest  Nursey, 
near  Clayton,  and  are  being  set  on  public 
and  semi-public  lands  under  the  direction 
of  Assistant  Forester  F.  PI.  Claridge,  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. Plantations  have  been  completed  on 
State  College  Forest,  near  Rougemont,  and 
on  Duke  University  Forest,  both  in  Dur- 
ham County. 

Other  plantations  have  been  made  on 
Lake  Rim  State  Forest,  near  Fayetteville. 
A  few  seedlings  planted  two  years  ago  in 
Raleigh  have  already  borne  nuts.  A  thor- 
ough test  in  various  types  of  soil  and  under 
different  conditions  is  being  given  the 
Asiatic  chesctnut  in  North  Carolina,  and 
hopes  are  being  held  forth  that  it  will  prove 
adaptable  to  the  State. 


Plantations    of   Asiatic      chestnuts      were 


Succeeds  "Captain"  Nicoll 
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CAROLINA  FOREST  WEEK 
AND  ARBOR  AND  BIRD  DAY 
ARE  OBSERVED  IN  STATE 


''Carolina  Forest  Week,"  climaxed  by 
"Arbor  and  Bird  Day"  on  Friday,  March 
20,  was  observed  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  period,  March  15-21. 

As  has  been  the  practice  since  the  in- 
auguration of  "Carolina  Forest  Week"  and 
"Arbor  and  Bird  Day,"  extensive  efforts 
were  exerted  by  the  division  of  forestry  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopmen  to  obtain  a  widespread  observ- 
ance of  the  occasions.  Especially  was  the 
desirability  of  their  celebration  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

Thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  were 
mailed  out  by  the  department  to  schools 
and  other  organizations  for  program  sug- 
gestions. Twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  an 
article  entitled  "Forests  and  the  Future  of 
America,"  a  reprint  from  "American  For- 
ests," by  Dr.  Glenn  Frank,  president  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  were  sent  to  prin- 
cipals of  high  schools  as  program  helps. 
This  article  was  termed  by  conservation  of- 
ficials as  one  of  the  "most  gripping  an- 
alyses of  conservation  ever  seen." 

"Arbor  Day"  was  set  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1927  as  the  first  Friday  follow- 
ing the  fifteenth  day  of  March.  Up  to  that 
time,  the  occasion  has  been  celebrated  in 
the  fall.  The  act  which  establishes  the  new 
date  sets  forth  that  "Arbor  Day"  be  ap- 
propriately observed  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  State." 

Governor  0.  Max  Gardner,  in  a  statement, 
summed  up  the  purposes  of  "Arbor  and 
Bird  Day"  thus:  "Having  a  deep  interest 
in  the  rural  dweller  and  his  problems,  and 
realizing  the  vital  importance  of  trees  and 
birds  to  the  North  Carolina  landowner  and 
farmer,  an  average  of  one-half  of  whose 
farm  is  best  adapted  to  the  production  of 
a  timber  crop;  and  knowing  the  value  of 
our  wood-using  industries  to  the  well-being 
of  our  State;  and  following  the  precedent 
set  by  former  Chief  Executives  since  the 
establishment  by  law  of  'Arbor  Day;'  I  urge 
all  schools,  women's  clubs,  luncheon  clubs 
and  other  civic  organizations  as  well  as  all 
individual  citizens  to  encourage  and  take 
part  in   such   suitable  celebrations  as  tree 


planting,  school  exercises  and  other  activ- 
ities which  will  enforce  the  lesson  of  con- 
servation on  Arbor  Day." 

A  series  of  broadcasts  over  Radio  Sta- 
tion WPTF  was  carried  out  during  "Caro- 
lina Forest  Week"  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  Subjects  of 
the  talks  included  the  conservation  of  for- 
ests and  bird  life. 

As  an  added  feature  of  the  week,  H.  N. 
Wheeler,  chief  lecturer  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  continued  a  lecture  tour  of  the 
State  in  which  the  subject  of  conservation 
was  stressed  before  audiences  consisting 
largely  of  students  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 


HEAVY  OUTBREAK  FOREST 

FIRES  OPENS  THE  SEASON 


Taking  the  number  of  fires  as  an  indica- 
tion, the  spring  forest  fire  season  opened  in 
February  with  a  bang,  a  total  of  619  blazes 
being  reported  by  the  six  organized  dis- 
tricts. 

In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  flames 
with  which  the  wardens  were  forced  to  cope, 
the  relative  acreage  covered  and  damage 
per  fire  were  held  down.  Conditions  were 
made  more  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  a  number  of  showers,  the  de- 
ficiency in  precipitation  resulting  from  the 
drought  of  1930  remained  high. 

The  monthly  report  by  the  division  of 
forestry  showed  a  total  damage  figure  of 
$97,594  from  the  619  fires;  and  an  area  of 
56,206  acres  covered.  These  figures  reveal 
an  average  of  $158  in  damages  from  each 
fire  and  an  average  coverage  of  91  acres. 

Incendiary  fires  led  among  causes  of  fire. 
Brush  burning  accounted  for  89;  careless 
smokers  were  promiinent  in  the  number  of 
fires  started,  being  charged  with  81;  camp- 
ers, fishermen  and  hunters  are  charged  with 
starting  74;  102  are  classed  as  being  of  un- 
known origin;  58  originated  from  miscel- 
laneous causes;  three  were  started  from 
lumbering  operations;  and  none  were  as- 
signed to  lightning. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  fires  shows 
again,  as  is  repeatedly  the  case,  that  all  or 
most  originated  from  human  sources,  and 
therefore  with  the  exercise  of  proper  pre- 
cautions may  have  been  prevented. 
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"We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
you  for  your  prompt  shipment  of  1,000 
seedlings  to  be  planted  last  Saturday," 
writes  R.  L.  Price,  scoutmaster  Troop  No. 
11,  of  the  Charlotte  Council.  "They  arrived 
in  due  time  and  were  planted  by  40  mem- 
bers of  the  troop  according  to  instructions 
which  you  so  kindly  mailed." 

"We  regret  that  the  weather  was  such 
that  a  photograph,  of  the  work  and  work- 
ers could  not  be  secured  to  send  you  but 
maybe  some  day  we  can  send  you  one  of 
the  trees  themselves  well  on  the  way  to 
'man-size  growth'." 


W.  B.  Barrow,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh,  by  vir- 
tue of  landing  a  bass  weighing  10  pounds 
and  4  ounces  on  August  13,  1930,  from 
Xeuseoco  pond,  near  the  capital  city,  has 
taken  second  place  in  the  national  fishing 
contest  of  "Field  and  Stream."  W.  O.  King 
was  in  sixth  place,  having  landed  an  8 
pound  and  14  ounce  large-mouth  bass  at 
Lake  Michie,  Durham  municipal  reservoir', 
July  12,  1930. 


W.  N.  Henderson,  superintendent  of  the 
Onslow  Club,  Onslow  County,  was  award- 
ed fourth  place  in  the  channel  bass  class 
of  the  "Field  and  Stream"  contest.  The 
channel  bass  caught  by  Mr.  Henderson 
weighed  58  pounds,  and  was  taken  at 
Brown's  Inlet  July  17,  1930.  He  used  mul- 
let as  bait. 


"How  Forests  Serve,"  is  the  title  of  a 
two  new  1-reel  motion  pictures  recently 
completed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  This 
picture,  according  to  the  announcement  of 
its  release,  shows  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  protected  forests  serve  by  providing 
work  in  the  woods,  in  mills,  at  factories 
and  in  building.  Scenes  in  the  reels  were 
taken   largely   in    North   Carolina. 


County  Game,  Fish,  and  Forest  Warden 
E.  H.  Pennell,  of  Warren,  who  suffered  a 
severe  injury  Thanksgiving  day  which  at 
first  was  feared  might  result  in  the  loss  of 
sight,  is  improving  steadily  and  regain- 
ing his  sight. 


H.  M.  Sebring,  former  district  forester 
with  headquarters  at  Lenoir,  returned  to 
North  Carolina  on  his  honeymoon  during 
the  winter.  Mr.  Sebring  is  now  assistant 
state  forester  of  Georgia  with  headquarters 
in  Macon. 


James  C.  Squires,  of  Lenoir,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  department's  educa- 
tional truck  which  is  used  for  carrying  for- 
estry, game  and  fish  motion  pictures  to  the 
rural  districts  of  the  State.  Chas.  H.  Hearn, 
who  for  some  time  had  filled  the  position  of 
motion  picture  truck  operator,  has  been  as- 
signed as  chief  forest  warden  to  District 
No.  6  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington. 


Mrs.  R.  L.  (Bess)  Thompson,  popular 
member  of  the  city  staff  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  tells  of  an  amusing  er- 
ror that  crept  unsuspectingly  into  copy 
submitted  as  a  news  item  to  that  publica- 
tion. Referring  to  a  visit  of  a  group  of  Boy 
Scouts  to  the  Mount  Mitchell  State  Park, 
the  scribe  wrote:  "On  Friday  morning,  they 
began  the  trip  up  Mount  Mitchell.  On  the 
way  up,  they  stopped  over  at  the  State 
Game  Refuge  station  and  were  entertained 
with  'yawns'  by  the  ranger  there." 


"I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  given  to 
flattery,  but  I  want  to  express  the  feeling  I 
acquired  by  contact  with  members  of  your 
staff,"  Geo.  A.  Duthie,  Chief,  division  of 
information,  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  writes 
to  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  following  a 
visit  to  the  forestry  division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
during   Mr.   Holmes'   absence. 

"This  impression  is  that  they  appear  to 
be  tremendously  interested  in  their  jobs, 
that  they  know  their  stuff,  are  driving  at 
definite  objectives  and  are  looking  for  op- 
portunities to  take  advantage  of  any  assist- 
ance that  will  contribute  to  the  success  of 
their  work.  That  sort  of  atmosphere  is  in- 
fectious. It  makes  others  wish  for  a  chance 
to  help  the  good  work  along." 


The  fifth  annual  Appalachian  Trail  Con- 
ference is  to  be  held  under  auspices  of  the 
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Smoky  Mountains  Hiking-  club,  June  12-14, 
1931,  at  Gatlinburg,  Tenn.  Among  the  fea- 
tures of  the  meeting  will  be  hikes  and  mo- 
tor trips  into  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park. 


"This  is  just  a  line  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  issue  for  March  and  to  testify  to 
the  great  satisfaction  which  I  take  as  a 
citizen  of  North  Carolina  in  the  knowledge 
that  such  evident  wisdom  and  devotion  is 
constantly  at  work  in  the  affairs  of  our 
commonwealth,"  writes  Dean  of  Students 
Francis  F.  Bradshaw,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


THE  YELLOW  PERCH 

By  DR.  Z.  P.  METCALF 

Professor  of  Zoology,   N.  C.   State  College 

of  Agriculture  and  Engineering 


This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  principal  game  fishes  of  North  Car- 
olina written  by  Dr.  Metcalf.  Other  species 
will  be  discussed  in  succeeding  issues. 


If  you  wanted  to  deal  in  superlatives  you 
would  say  of  this  little  fish,  "The  sleekest 
of  the  sleek  and  the  most  striking  of  our 
brightly  colored  fishes."  And  that  would 
just  about  describe  this  slender,  graceful, 
yellow  perch  with  his  long  stream-lines  and 
with  his  body  colored  olive  green  above, 
which  shades  to  yellow  below,  with  the  low- 
er fins  red  and  with  from  five  to  seven  ver- 
tical dark  bands  across  the  sides  of  the 
body.  These  colors  very  greatly.  The  yel- 
low is  sometimes  pale,  sometimes  nearly 
orange  often  with  coppery  reflections.  The 
green  is  sometimes  bright  olive  green  and 
sometimes  dull  gray.  The  dark  bands  are 
sometimes  dull  and  sometimes  black.  The 
fish  is  also  known  in  North  Carolina  under 
a  number  of  different  names  "yellow  perch" 
for  the  yellow  sides,  "red  perch"  or  "red  fin" 
for  the  red  fins,  "striped  perch"  or  "coon 
perch"  for  the  stripes  on  its  body,  and 
"Englishman"   for   no   reason  at   all. 

This  fish  ranges  from  Canada  to  North 
Carolina.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes 
and  in  the  smaller  lakes  and  streams  in 
the  northern  part  of  its  range.  In  North 
Carolina  it  is  abundant  in  Albemarle  Sound 
and  is  also  found  in  many  small  ponds. 

This  fish  spawrns  in  late  winter  or  very 


early  in  the  spring.  The  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
ball-like  mass  which  soon  stretches  out  into 
a  long  pleated  ribbon  which  may  be  sev- 
eral feet  in  length  and  several  inches  in 
width.  These  ribbons  are  not  attached  but 
float  freely  in  the  water.  The  eggs  hatch 
in  about  a  month  and  the  young  fry  shift 
for  themselves. 

The  yellow  perch  is  a  small  fish,  those 
sent  to  market  weighing  usually  from  a 
half  pound  to  a  pound.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
fishes  for  the  bent  pin  fisherman.  It  will 
take  any  kind  of  bait — grasshoppers, 
worms,  small  bits  of  meat  or  fish,  or  small, 
live  minnows.  It  doesn't  care  for  trolling 
spoon,  flies,  or  other  elaborate  gear.  It  is 
not  a  good  fighter  and  its  small  size  makes 
it  of  no  special  interest  to  the  angler.  But 
as  a  steady,  reliable  fish  for  hook  and  line, 
especially  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
fishermen,  it  is  hard  to  beat.  And  as  a  pan 
fish  it  has  few  equals.  The  flesh  is  firm, 
white,  and  of  fine  flavor,  especially  in  cool, 
clear  spring  fed  ponds  or  lakes,  where  it 
reaches  its  brightest  colors  also.  In  the 
sluggish  warm  streams  of  our  eastern  coast 
it  is  not  as  fine  flavored. 

All  in  all,  his  excellency,  the  yellow  perch 
is  a  fine  little  fellow.  He  should  be  more 
extensively  cultivated  especially  in  farm 
fish  ponds,  as  he  would  furnish  an  interest- 
ing evening  with  a  reed  pole  and  an  ex- 
cellent variation  from  the  usual  monoton- 
ous breakfast  of  bacon  and  grits,  or  ham 
and  eggs. 


WILLIAMS  IS  PROMOTED 

FOR  FAITHFUL  SERVICE 


Fred  D.  Williams,  County  Game,  Fish, 
and  Forest  Warden  of  Cumberland  County, 
who  has  also  been  serving  as  District  Game 
and  Fish  Warden  in  addition  to  his  county 
duties  was  given  the  official  title  of  Assist- 
ant State  Game  Warden  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh  on  March  3. 

The  official  title  was  invested  on  Mr. 
Williams  as  a  recognition  of  his  work  in  be- 
half of  conservation.  It  does  not  change 
the  range  of  his  dutes.  Mr.  Williams  has 
made  a  record  as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
wardens  in  the  service. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HAS  NON- 
METALLIC  MINERAL  SUPPLY 


North  Carolina  is  well  supplied  with  non- 
metallic  minerals  and  the  annual  output  of 
these  products  in  most  instances  shows  a 
substantial  annual  increase  in  quantity  and 
value.  Seme  of  the  products  are  still  in  a 
more  or  less  undeveloped  state  and  most 
of  them  will  eventually  reach  a  stage  of 
much  greater  development  as  the  demand 
for  them  grows.  A  brief  account  of  the 
principal  products  is  given. 

Feldspar  is  produced  chiefly  in  Avery, 
Mitchell  and  Yancey  counties.  In  1929,  the 
total  production  was  103,273  long  tons 
valued  at  S598,938  or  a  little  over  50%  of 
that  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Mica  is  obtained  in  Avery,  Haywood, 
Jackson,  Macon,  Mitchell  and  Yancey  coun- 
ties. It  is  produced  chiefly  as  a  by-product 
from  the  feldspar  and  clay  mines  of  these 
counties.  Only  a  few  mines  are  operated 
for  mica  alone.  The  production  in  1929  was 
884,200  pounds  of  sheet  mica  valued  at 
S150,295  and  3,245  tons  of  scrap  valued  at 
$53,855. 

Raw  clay  is  a  product  of  considerable 
value  in  the  State  and  in  1929  there  were 
17,638  short  tons  produced  which  had  a 
value  of  $282,682  while  clay  products  had 
a  total  value  of  $3,860,950. 

The  silica  or  quartz  produced  comes  from 
Avery,  Mitchell  and  Yancey  counties.  It  is 
produced  from  quartz  veins  and  as  a  by- 
product from  the  feldspar  and  mica  mines. 
The  production  in  1929  was  2,493  tons 
valued  at  $28,709. 

The  sand  and  gravel  produced  in  North 
Carolina  comes  chiefly  from  the  Lafayette 
formation  of  the  Pliocene  period.  The  best 
deposits  occur  as  beach  terraces  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  Coastal  plain.  Other 
small  plants  produce  sand  and  gravel  local- 
ly throughout  the  State  from  river  deposits. 
In  1929,  the  total  production  of  sand  and 
gravel  was  1,004,858  short  tons  valued  at 
$1,020,533. 

All  of  the  sand  and  gravel  produced  is 
either  by  dry  pit  method  or  by  drag  pans 
from   stream  bottoms. 

The  crushed  stone  produced  in  1929  was 
chiefly  from  Buncombe,  Forsyth,  Mecklen- 
burg,   Rowan,    Surry    and   Vance    counties. 


The  chief  types  of  stone  produced  are  lime- 
stone, granite  and  gneissic  granite.  All  of 
the  stone  produced  is  from  open-face  quar- 
ries. 

The  total  production  in  1929  was  1,458,- 
000  tons  valued  at  $3,569,961. 

The  lime  and  limestone  produced  in  1927 
was  in  the  form  of  coquina,  limestone  and 
marble.  The  coquina  came  chiefly  from 
Craven  county,  while  the  limestone  and 
marble  came  from  Cherokee,  Henderson, 
Madison  and  McDowell  counties.  All  are 
produced  from  open  pit  quarries.  The  total 
value  of  production  in  1929  was  $260,574. — 
H.  J.  Bryson. 


POPULAR  WARDEN  WEDS 


Fred  D.  Williams,  Cumberland  county 
game  and  forest  warden  and  recently  given 
the  title  of  assistant  state  game  warden, 
is  the  latest  member  of  the  conservation 
warden  force  to  fall  victim  to  Dan  Cupid's 
darts. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  in  January 
to  Miss  Lee  Ona  Garbutt  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Lee  Garbutt,  parents 
of  the  bride,  at  Fayetteville.  The  newlyweds 
set  up  housekeeping  in  Fayetteville. 


New  Assistant  State  Warden 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  STILL 
FIRST  IN  CONSUMPTION 

COTTON  BY  HER  MILLS 


WILMINGTON   IMPORTS 

INCREASE  50%  IN  YEAR 


During  1930  North  Carolina  continued  to 
hold  first  place  among  the  States  in  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  in  the  number  of 
active  spindles.  With  6,237,310  spindles  in 
place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  State  was 
able  to  maintain  a  monthly  average  of  5,- 
570,174  active.  South  Carolina  was  second 
in  this  respect  with  5,433,115  active  spindles 
and  Massachusetts  third  with  a  monthly 
average  of  5,036,150.  Massachusetts,  how- 
ever, with  7,892,927,  led  all  States  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  place.  North  Carolina 
was  second  in  this  respect,  with  6,237,310, 
having  gained  approximately  12,000  during 
the  year  while  Massachusetts  was  losing 
more  than  800,000  spindles.  South  Carolina 
ranks  third  in  the  number  of  spindles  in 
place  with  5,671,997. 

Cotton  consumption  figures  for  the  last 
half  of  1930  are  not  known.  However,  from 
July  1,  1929,  to  June  30,  1930,  the  State 
consumed  1,420,738  bales  as  compared  with 
1,631,443  for  the  preceding  year  and  1,583,- 
829  for  the  year  1927-28.  South  Carolina 
was  second  in  cotton  consumption,  with  1,- 
124,247  bales;  Georgia  was  third  with  1,- 
089,661;  Massachusetts  was  fourth  with 
627,483  and  Alabama  was  fifth  with  583,- 
439  bales. 

The  cotton  States  now  lead  the  New  Eng- 
land States  by  about  four  to  one  in  the 
consumption  of  cotton.  During  the  month 
of  February,  1931,  cotton  States  con- 
sumed 341,216  bales  while  the  New  Eng- 
land States  consumed  only  77,948.  On  Jan- 
uary 31st  of  this  year  the  cotton  growing 
States  had  19,108,616  spindles  in  place  as 
compared  with  12,830,124  for  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  16,980,850  or  89  per  cent  South- 
ern spindles  were  active  as  compared  with 
7,768,780  or  60  percent  active  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  number  of  active  spindle  hours  during 
1930,  South  Carolina  was  in  the  lead,  with 
an  average  of  1,542,022,442  active  spindle 
hours  per  month,  followed  by  North  Caro- 
lina with  1,428,773,880;  Massachusetts  with 
903,897,867;  Georgia  with  753,508,897  and 
Alabama  with  437,500,466.— Bryan  W.  Sipe. 


North  Carolina  shippers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  State 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that  imports 
through  the  port  of  Wilmington  increased 
by  more  than  50  percent  in  value  in  1930 
over  those  of  the  year  before,  being  record- 
ed as  follows:  1930,  $17,141,235;  1929,  $10,- 
872,999. 

These  figures  are  given  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  monthly  summary  of  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  by  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  this  publi- 
cation that  the  value  of  imports  at  Wil- 
mington surpassed  those  for  Savannah  and 
Charleston,  being  exceeded  in  the  South  At- 
lantic district  only  by  Baltimore  and  Nor- 
folk. 

Exports  from  Wilmington,  however,  fell 
off  in  1930  from  the  1929  figure,  being  $3,- 
702,033  last  year  and  $9,607,792  the  year 
before.  Wilmington  was  excelled  in  total 
of  exports  by  the  South  Carolina  and  Geo- 
gia  ports.  Exports  for  the  entire  nation 
dropped  from  a  valuation  of  $5,240,995,202 
in  1929  to  $3,843,391,349  in  1930,  according 
to  the  summary. 

With  appropriations  having  been  allotted 
for  the  deepening  of  the  channel  to  Wil- 
mington to  30  feet,  it  is  believed  that  com- 
merce of  the  port  will  continue  to  develop 
at  a  rapid  rate. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  CITIES 

GIVEN   TRADE    SUMMARY 


Eighteen  North  Carolina  cities  and  towns 
are  included  among  a  number  from  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  which  four-page  printed 
summaries  of  retail  business  have  been  is- 
sued by  the  U.   S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

These  reports  are  based  on  information 
gathered  by  enumerators  during  the  decen- 
nial census  of  1930.  They  classify  retail 
trade  in  the  various  municipalities  into 
eight  groups,  giving  the  number  of  stores, 
the  number  of  full-time  employes,  net 
sales,  inventory  at  cost,  and  the  total  sal- 
aries and  wages. 

Cities  for  which  reports  have  been  issued 
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include  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Concord,  Dur- 
ham. Elizabeth  City,  Fayetteville,  Golds- 
boro,  Greensboro,  High  Point,  Kinston,  New 
Bern.  Salisbury,  Shelby,  Statesville,  Ra- 
leigh. Rocky  Mount,  Wilmington,  and  Wil- 
son. Others  are  to  follow  as  tabulations  and 
press  runs  are  completed.  These  reports  are 
issued  in  connection  with  the  Census  of 
Distribution,  a  new  field  of  enumeration. 

Copies  of  these  retail  trade  summaries 
may  be  obtained  through  the  cooperative 
office  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  at  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh;  or 
the   Charlotte  District  office. 


OLD  TRIP  HAMMER  USED 
IN  SMELTING  IRON  ORES 
PRESERVED  IN  MURPHY 


The  accompanying  picture  shows  an  old 
trip  hammer  used  in  making  iron  before 
the  days  of  the  modern  open-hearth  and 
Bessemer  furnaces.  In  the  photograph,  at 
the  left,  may  also  be  seen  a  piece  of  iron 
hammered  out  by  this  method  and  a  lump 
of  iron  ore.  The  hammer  was  operated  on 
Hanging  Dog  Creek  about  four  miles  west 
of  Murphy.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  C.  W. 
Savage,  co-owner  of  the  Regal  hotel  of 
Murphy.  This  is  one  of  the  few  old  forge 
hammers  now  in  existence. 

"The  hammer  weighs  500  pounds,"  writes 
Mr.  Savage.  "It  was  placed  on  the  end  of  a 
piece  of  timber  16  feet  long  which  hung 
on  a  pivot  with  a  500-pound  weight  on  the 
opposite  end.  It  was  operated  by  a  over- 
shot  waterwheel." 

Mr.  Savage  also  described  the  method  of 
melting  and  refining  the  iron  ores  in  a 
furnace  similar  to  an  open  fireplace.  The 
metal  was  moulded  into  shape  by  being 
pounded  between,  top  and  bottom  hammers. 

Iron  was  prepared  in  the  manned  de- 
scribed in  Cherokee  County,  he  asserted, 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  white  man, 
giving  way  to  more  modern  methods  with 
the  arrival  of  railroads  and  blast  furnaces. 
Most  of  the  old  hammers  were  sold  for 
junk  after  the  War  Between  the  States. 

Mr.  Savage  points  out  that  Murphy  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  an  iron  field  fifty 
miles  long  which  runs  in  three  leads  with 
veins  ranging  from  10  to  80  feet  in  width. 


All  of  the  veins  run  in  a  northeast  and 
southwest  direction  on  the  south  side  of  the 
marble  and  talc  veins. 

The  iron,  he  continues,  is  a  high  grade 
brown  hematite,  averaging  about  45  per- 
cent metallic  iron  and  carrying  a  small 
percentage  of  manganese  which  is  some- 
times as  high  as  two  percent  or  more. 
"Great  quantities  of  this  ore,"  he  asserts, 
"lie  above  water  level  and  could  be  mined 
very  cheaply  in  open  cuts.  A  great  deal 
of  the  ore  is  crystalized  and  does  not  have 
to  be  washed,  while  much  of  it  does  require 
washing.  The  iron  in  this  field  is  owned  by 
local  people  largely." 


INCENDIARISTS  RECEIVE 

HEAVY  COURT  SENTENCE 


A  new  example  of  the  rigidity  with  which 
the  courts  are  dealing  with  violators  of  for- 
est fire  laws  comes  from  Henderson  Coun- 
ty where  Walter  Owenby,  white,  and  Bud 
Summey,  negro,  were  given  sentences  of  90 
days  on  the  roads  on  charges  of  violation 
of  Section  4,309  of  the  Consolidated  Sta- 
tutes of  North  Carolina. 

The  cases  were  tried  in  the  winter  term 
of  Superior  court  in  Hendersonville,  having 
been  appeal  from  Recorder's  court  last 
year.  Prosecution  was  handled  by  Joe 
Whitaker,  game  and  forest  warden  of  Hen- 
derson county. 


A  Relic     of  Former  Years 
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INDIVIDUALS  ORDERING 

SUPPLY  OF  MEXICAN  QUAIL 


Proof  of  increasing  public  interest  in 
game  conservation  and  the  replenishment 
of  the  game  supply  is  furnished  in  the  fact 
that  more  sportsmen  than  ever  before  this 
year  took  an  advantage  of  an  offer  of  State 
Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  to  place  pri- 
vate orders  for  Mexican  quail  with  those 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Besides  the  quail  purchased  by  the  De- 
partment for  release  in  covers  of  the  State 
this  spring,  thousands  were  ordered  and 
paid  for  by  individuals  for  restocking  pri- 
vate preserves  and  hunting  grounds. 

By  receiving  consignments  through  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, the  purchasers  of  quail  will  be  able 
to  make  a  substantial  saving  over  the 
retail  list  price. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  in  which  Mexi- 
can quail  have  been  purchased  by  the  State 
for  distribution.  With  only  few  exceptions, 
the  introduction  of  this  bird  in  North  Car- 
olina has  been  termed  as  highly  successful 
and  beneficial  by  persons  interested  in 
hunting   and  in  conservation. 


CHAS.  MOORE  APPOINTED 

TO  SUCCEED  CAPT.  NICOLL 


Appointment  of  Chas.  J.  Moore,  of  Wash- 
isgton,  as  Assistant  State  Game  Warden,  to 
succeed  the  late  George  A.  Nicoll,  of  New 
Bern,  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation arid  Development  at  a  meeting 
held   in  Raleigh  on  March  3. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  veteran  in  game  and  fish 
service  in  North  Carolina,  having  served  in 
the  same  office  to  which  he  has  recently 
been  reappointed  in  the  first  organization 
after  the  passage  of  the  State-wide  game 
law.  When  the  number  of  districts  was  re- 
duced in  1929,  Mr.  Moore  continued  to  serve 
as  county  game  and  fish  warden  for  Beau- 
fort and  Hyde  Counties. 

In  authorizing  the  reduction  of  districts, 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, specified  that  in  view  of  the  faithful 
services  of  Mr.  Moore  that  he  be  elevated  to 
the  district  place  should  a  vacancy  occur 
in  the  future. 


Bryan  Marslender,  county  forest  warden 
of  Beaufort,  with  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Moore,  becomes  also  county  game  and  fish 
warden.  In  this  manner,  the  change  was 
carried  out  without  adding  to  the  warden 
force. 


CONSERVATION  LEADER 

IS  SUMMONED  BY  DEATH 


Death  has  again  reached  into  North  Car- 
olina and  taken  one  of  the  mose  energetic 
conservation  workers  in  the  person  of  Col. 
C.  H.  Landon,  of  North  Wilkesboro. 

Colonel  Landon  passed  away  Friday, 
March  20,  according  to  word  received  by 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 

The  North  Wilkesboro  citizen  was  an 
untiring  leader  in  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion, being  largely  responsible  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Wilkes  County  Forestry 
Association,  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League.  For  a  long  pe- 
riod he  conducted  a  regular  column  in 
newspapers  of  the  county,  urging  wise  use 
of  forests  and  other  resources. 

In  speaking  of  his  activities,  Col.  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  asserted 
that  in  his  opinion,  the  thought  of  citizens 
of  no  county  in  North  Carolina  had  been 
directed  more  effectively  along  lines  of 
the  necessity  of  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources than  Wilkes.  He  termed  Colonel 
Landon  one  of  those  directly  for  bringing 
this  condition  about. 


FEDERAL    REGULATIONS 
ON  HUNTING  MIGRATORY 
WILDFOWL  ARE  CHANGED 


Amendments  to  federal  regulations  gov- 
erning migratory  wildfowl  hunting  to  give 
additional  protection  to  these  birds  will  be 
in  effect  in  North  Carolina  and  other  states 
next  season. 

The  chief  change  is  shortening  the  sea- 
son 15  days  cutting  this  number  of  days 
from  the  end  of  the  season  which  in  the 
future  will  close  January  15  instead  of 
February  1.  This  change  applies  to  the 
shooting  of  ducks  geese,  brant,  coots,  and 
jack  snipe.  In  other  states  a  corresponding 
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cut  in  the  shooting  period  is  made,  al- 
though in  some  the  deduction  is  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season. 

The  hour  of  opening  of  the  season  is 
changed  from  sunrise  on  the  first  day  to  12 
o'clock  noon. 

In  addition  to  the  above  changes,  the  sea- 
son has  been  closed  on  snow  geese  in  all 
states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
on  Ross'  geese  and  cackling  geese  through- 
out their  range  in  the  country. 

Bag  limits  for  geese  and  brant,  which 
hitherto  have  been  separate,  have  been  com- 
bined, the  new  regulations  allowing  the 
taking  of  only  four  geese  and  brant  in  the 
aggregate  of  all  kinds  in  one  day.  No  per- 
son may  possess  at  any  one  time  more  than 
8  geese  (including  brant)  in  the  aggregate 
of  all  kinds. 

Not  more  than  10  live  goose  decoys  may 
hereafter  be  used  or  shot  over  at  any  one 
gunning  stand,  blind,  or  floating  device. 
Shooting  of  mourning  doves  on  or  near  any 
baited  area  is  prohibited  under  the  new 
regulations. 


REFUGE  WARDEN  MEASE 

SHOWS  FOOD  NECESSITY 


Scarcity  of  certain  types  of  food  on  State 
Game  Refuges  in  Western  North  Carolina 
last  winter  made  it  necessary1  to  resort  to 
artificial  feeding,  especially  during  a  period 
when  a  heavy  snowfall  covered  the  ground, 
according  to  Chief  Refuge  Warden  C.  N. 
Mease. 

"About  the  middle  of  December,  when  a 
heavy  snow  lay  on  the  ground,"  Mr.  Mease 
said,  "the  refuge  keepers  raked  the  snow 
off  in  different  spots  on  the  refuges  and 
put  out  grain,  such  as  ear  corn  and  scratch 
feed  in  order  to  hold  the  stock  of  game  on 
the  refuge  and  to  provide  ample  nourish- 
ment." 

As  a  result  of  this  experience,  Mr.  Mease 
suggests  that  hunters  supply  feed  for  game 
whenever  natural  food  is  scarce  if  they  ex- 
pect to  build  up  and  hold  a  stock  on  their 
favorite  shooting  grounds. 

"If  wild  birds  and  animals,"  he  continued, 
"are  to  live  and  propogate  normally  they 
must  have  plenty  of  food  when  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  natural  food  caused  by  heavy 
snows  or  failure  in  the  crop  of  nuts  and 
seeds. 


Well  Fed  Deer  on  Wayah  Bald  Refuge. 

"Sportsmen  of  Western  North  Carolina 
who  love  wild  life  and  are  interested  in  its 
increase  should  do  their  bit  by  organizing 
clubs  around  areas  that  are  stocked  with 
game  for  the  purpose  of  scattering  food. 
They  will  reap  an  ample  reward  from  such 
efforts." 


AUTHORITY  FOR  DEALING 
WITH    EXTREME    FOREST 
FIRE  HAZARD  SUGGESTED 


For  the  protection  of  human  life  and 
property,  the  Chief  Executive  of  North  Car- 
olina should  be  clothed  with  authority  to 
declare  periods  of  extreme  fire  hazards 
during  which  strict  regulations  governing 
the  use  of  forests  could  be  proclaimed,  State 
Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  believes. 

A  number  of  States  gives  such  a  prerog- 
ative, and  the  results  have  proven  satisfac- 
tory in  virtually  every  case,  State  Forester 
Holmes  points  out. 

The  practical  purposes  of  this  authority, 
he  continues,  are  apparent  in  periods  of  ex- 
treme drought  and  low  humidity  when  the 
woods  resemble  boxes  of  tinder,  ready  to 
be  fanned  into  a  destructive  blaze  at  any 
time  that  fire  is  carelessly  or  recklessly  let 
loose. 
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Similar  statutes  in  other  States  give  the 
Governor  authority  to  proclaim  such  pe- 
riods which  automatically  places  into  effect 
a  series  of  stringent  regulations  for  the 
control  of  the  "Red  Demon."  One  of  these 
includes  the  closing  of  the  woods  to  recre- 
ationists  including  the  hunter,  fisherman, 
camper,  and  others  who  make  use  of  its 
facilities  for  pleasure. 

At  such  times,  the  control  of  fire  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  State  since  one  carelessly  start- 
ed flame  may  envelop  thousands  of  acres 
of  valuable  timberland,  promising  young 
growth,  rural  improvements,  and  possibly 
destroy  human  life. 

During  such  periods,  it  is  more  important 
that  human  life  and  resources  worth  mil- 
lions of  dollars  be  safeguarded  than  for  a 
comparatively  few  individuals  to  enjoy  tem- 
porarily the  woods. 

Although  North  Carolina  suffered  consid- 
erably from  fires  last  year  and  this 
spring  the  State  was  more  fortunate  than 
others  where  the  damages  mounted  high 
in  loss  of  life  and  property.  Any  reason- 
able means  of  control  are  justified  when 
such  conditions  as  this  threaten. 


MAGNETIC    DECLINATION 

REVISION  MAY  BE  MADE 


Views  of  North  Carolina  engineers  and 
surveyors  regarding  the  demand  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
very,  Serial  No.  303,  entitled  "Magnetic  De- 
clination in  North  Carolina  in  1925,"  are 
being  sought  by  Thorndike  Saville,  chief 
engineer  of  the  division  of  water  resources 
and  engineering  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development. 

The  original  edition  is  almost  exhaust- 
ed, this  being  the  ground  on  which  the 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  is  considering 
the  new  addition.  Commander  R.  S.  Pat- 
ton  has  notified  Mr.  Saville  if  the  demand 
and  consequences  of  delay  for  the  several 
years  that  will  otherwise  occur  unless  the 
revision  is  undertaken  at  this  time,  war- 
rant it,  a  revision  will  be  considered. 

"It  is  our  opinion,"  Mr.  Saville  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  engineers  and  surveyors  of 
North  Carolina,  "that  a  revision  should  be 
prepared  and  printed.  With  the  present  pub- 
lication in  hand,  it  is  possible  to  compute 


declination  corrections  which,  generally 
speaking,  are  theoretically  correct.  Howev- 
er, with  each  passing  year,  reference  to 
the  old  publication  (1925)  must  be  made 
with   less   confidence   and  facility." 

Expression  of  opinions  on  the  desirability 
of  revision  of  the  publication  are  asked  by 
Mr.    Saville. 


HINTS  ON  CONSERVATION 

WILL  ASSIST  ESSAYISTS 

An  outline  of  conservation  and  its  ob- 
jectives has  been  prepared  by  State  Fores- 
ter J.  S.  Holmes  as  hints  to  school  pupils 
entering  essay  contests.  The  paper  is  in 
mimeograph  form  and  is  available  for  dis- 
tribution on  request. 

Conservation  essay  contests  have  become 
popular  in  competition  among  school  chil- 
dren during  the  last  several  years,  some  of 
these  having  been  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment, others  by  wardens,  and  still  oth- 
ers by  individuals. 

"Conservation,"  says  State  Forester 
Holmes  in  the  outline,  "means  perpetuation 
through  wise  use.  It  involves  utilization 
without  waste  and  regeneration  without  di- 
munition. 

"Natural  resources  are  those  products 
which  occur  in  Nature  and  become  avail- 
able without  human  intervention.  Such  are 
the  soil,  the  forests,  minerals,  fresh  and 
salt  waters,  wild  life,  and  scenery.  The 
development  of  these  natural  resources; 
namely,  the  taking  of  them  and  fitting 
them  for  market,  comprises  our  primary 
industries." 


U   S   FOREST  OFFICIALS 

CALL  ON  DEPARTMENT 


Fred  Morrell,  assistant  U.  S.  Forester 
and  chief  of  public  relations  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  and  C.  F.  Evans,  regional 
forest  inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice with  headquarters  at  Asheville,  spent 
several  days  in  North  Carolina  in  Febru- 
ary on  an  inspection  tour. 

Mr.  Morrell  was  on  a  trip  through  the 
Southeastern  States,  familiarizing  himself 
with  forestry  conditions.  While  in  the 
State  he  and  Mr.  Evans  inspected  forest 
fire  prevention  work  carried  on  coopera- 
tively by  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 
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RETAIL  TRADE  SUMMARIES  FOR 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


CITIES    OF    MORE    THAN    10,000    POPULATION 


Popu- 

No. 

Em-    1 
ployes 

Net  Sales 

Inventory 

i     Salaries 

City 

lation 

1930 

of 

Stores 

Full 

Time  | 

in 

1929 

at 
Cost 

and 
Wages 

Charlotte 

.82,675 

945 

4,951 

$47,416,230 

$  6,264,118 

$  6,249,992 

Winston-Sale] 

n       75,274 

888 

2,953 

31,929,032 

4,941,036 

4,006,670 

Asheville    

50,193 

646 

2,892 

28,557,154 

4,627,494 

3,521,964 

Greensboro 

53,569 

624 

2,600 

26,663,272 

4,116,999 

3,417,187 

Raleigh    

37,379 

572 

2,417 

23,401,823 

3,405,613 

2,876,917 

Durham 

52,037 

660 

1,860 

20,607,421 

3,037,976 

2,303,217 

Wilmington     . 

32,270 

478 

1,604 

15,679,283 

2,663,046 

1,648,759 

High    Point    _ 

36,745 

416 

1,085 

13,826,817 

1,858,610 

1,461,679 

Rocky    Mount 

___21,412 

511 

1,158 

13,610,624 

1,838,617 

1,247,797 

12,613 

282 

882 

8,878,278 

1,512,719 

946,762 

17,093 

214 

697 

8,723,722 

1,264,065 

842,295 

Salisbury    

16,951 

273 

863 

8,708,596 

1,358,120 

964,232 

14,985 

228 

731 

7,754,540 

1,342,952 

815,817 

Fayetteville    . 

13,049 

227 

651 

7,472,784 

1,351,902 

745,998 

11,362 

224 

549 

7,304,494 

1,310,157 

656,798 

Concord    

11,820 

142 

542 

6,606,996 

1,208,511 

627,803 

New  Bern  _— 

11,981 

234 

574 

6,527,181 

1,033,746 

618,143 

Elizabeth    Cit 

y   __10,037 

239 

532 

6,488,477 

1,082,723 

544,838 

Shelby    

10,789 

132 

355 

5,434,268 

806,670  . 

397,422 

Statesville     __ 

10,490 

136 

406 

5,280,994 

883,368 

495,654 

Kannapolis    * 

___12,000 

98 

234 

2,715,494 

351,858 

251,155 

* — Not  incorporated. 

Information  upon  which  figures  in  this  tabulation  are  based  was  furn- 
ished from  the  census  of  distribution  taken  at  the  same  time  as  the  decen- 
nial population  enumeration.  Preliminary  reports  have  been  issued  for  each 
of  the  cities  given  above  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  reports  give  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  retail  business  in  the  cities  covered.  Totals  used  in 
the  above  table  are  divided  into  various  classifications.  A  copy  of  the  re- 
port for  any  individual  city  will  be  furnished  through  the  cooperative  of- 
fice of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  at  the  N.  C. 
Department    of   Conservation    and    Development. 
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RALEIGH,  N.  C,  MAY,  1931 


Second  "Made  In  North  Carolina"  Week 

Will  Be  Observed  In  The  State,  June  1  -  6 


The  second  "Made-in-North-Carolina 
Week"  will  be  observed  during  the  period 
June  1-6,  and  with  the  experience  gained 
from  last  year,  the  program  of  the  week 
will  reach  many  more  people  this  year  than 
before. 

In  effect,  the  week  will  be  as  near  an  ap- 
proach as  possible  to  a  State-wide  exposi- 
tion of  industrial  products  of  the  common- 
wealth with  the  retail  trade  customers  as 
the  visitors.  Mercantile  establishments 
will  be  the   exposition   grounds. 

During  the  week,  according  to  plans 
made  in  scores  of  communities,  retail  mer- 
chants of  the  State  will  feature  North  Car- 
olina-made goods  in  their  show  windows 
and  on  their  counters. 

The  manufacturer  and  merchant  are 
the  key  men  in  the  situation,  and  in  addi- 
tion they  will  benefit  immediately  and  more 
directly  than  any  other  groups.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  success  of  the  week's  ob- 
servance will  depend  more  directly  upon 
their  efforts  than  those  of  any  other  group. 

From  a  public  viewpoint,  the  main  im- 
port of  the  week  is  educational.  Displays 
and  sales  of  these  goods  will  give  the  aver- 
age buyer  a  better  appreciation  of  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  the  State,  and  the  de- 
sirability of  using  every  raw  or  semi- 
processed  material  possible  in  manufactur- 
ing enterprises  will  be  impressed  upon  the 
people  . 

Some  of  the  results  expected  of  the  cam- 
paign are  as  follows: 

1. — Stimulation  of  Business.  Displays  of 
products  made  in  North  Carolina,  showing 
their  quality  and  variety,  will  create,  to  the 
extent  the  movement  is  carried  out,  a  buy- 
ing impulse  which  should  result  in  en- 
larged sales.  This  would  place  more  mon- 
ey in  circulation  and  do  a  double  service  by 
becoming  an  agency  in  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness. 

2. — Stimulation  of  Manufacturing:  Great- 
er demand  for  products  made  in  North 
Carolina  will  relieve  unemployment  and 
help    to    revive    manufacturing,    which    ha* 


suffered  in  North  Carolina  along  with  in- 
dustry elsewhere  through  over-production 
or  the  stagnation   of   markets. 

3. — Diversification  of  Industry:  In  ad- 
dition to  emphasizing  the  lines  of  manufac- 
turing established  in  the  State,  the  displays 
of  North  Carolina-made  goods  will  point 
out  those  classes  not  at  present  represent- 
ed or  which  are  not  yet  developed  as  ex- 
tensively as  they  might  profitably  be. 
Economists  and  public  figures  are  stressing 
the  point  that  diversification  in  industry  is 
the  best  assurance  against  general  depres- 
sion. 

4. — Industrial  Efficiency:  Wholesale  dis- 
plays of  products  of  North  Carolina  will 
give  an  opportunity  for  constructive  com- 
parisons of  quality  and  attractiveness  of 
these  articles.  The  manufacturer  will  be 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  his  pro- 
ducts in  comparison  with  those  produced 
elsewhere  with  a  view  of  making  improve- 
ments and  removing  defects.  Many  such 
ideas  were  developed  from  displays  and 
sales  conducted  in  1930.  As  a  result  of  the 
first  observance  of  this  week,  some  manu- 
facturers added  new  lines  and  improved 
their   products. 

5. — Educational  Service:  A  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  her  products  will  give 
people  of  the  State  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  manufacturing  and  of 
processing  every  possible  raw  material  to 
the  finished  stage.  North  Carolina  must 
carry  out  such  a  policy  if  her  people  bene- 
fit proportionately  to  those  of  other  states 
from  their  productive  efforts.  More  indus- 
tries mean  greater  wealth,  more  taxable 
values,  and  larger  incomes  for  the  people. 

6. — Larger  Markets  For  Raw  Materials: 
More  industries  bring  increased  demands 
for  the  products  of  the  farm,  mine  and  for- 
est. Through  these  channels,  every  person 
in  the  State  will  profit,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  increased  industrial  activity. 
Larger  industrial  populations  mean  more 
ready  markets  for  farm  product  which  sup- 
plements the  income  of  the  farmer. 
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MADE-IN-NORTH  CAROLINA 


This  edition  of  Conservation    and 
Industry  is  given  over  largely  to  ma- 


terials compiled  in  connection  with 
the  "Made-in-North  Carolina  Week" 
observance,  June  1-6. 

A  number  of  tabular  compilations 
have  been  assembled  both  as  pro- 
gram aids  for  the  various  communi- 
ties and  for  general  information. 
Other  features  have  been  touched 
upon  to  help  complete  a  picture  of 
the  industrial  development  and  fu- 
ture of  North  Carolina. 

The  program  is  designed  to  supply 
the  same  service  for  industry  as  the 
"Live-at-Home"  idea  of  Governor  0. 
Max  Gardner  is  directed  to  help  re- 
lieve the  agricultural  situation.  In 
fact,  the  Chief  Executive  has  heart- 
ily endorsed  the  "Made-in-North 
Carolina"  movement  and  has  urged 
that  the  entire  State  join  in  making 
it  a  potent  factor  in  its  life. 

Limited  space  makes  it  impossible 
to  cover  the  cycle  of  possible  bene- 
fits from  a  thorough-going  and  gen- 
eral celebration  of  the  week  by  every 
community  in  the  State.  It  is  an  ef- 
fort to  "sell",  using  the  word  in  its 
broadest  sense,  North  Carolina  pro- 
ducts to  the  State.  With  this  accom- 
plished, it  is  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate all  of  the  avenues  through  which 
the  movement  will  serve;  but  it 
should  stimulate  business  and  indus- 
try and  help  bring  about  generally  a 
more  cheerful  outlook. 

Comparisons  of  products  should 
stimulate  the  local  manufacturer  to 
improve  his  goods  wherever  pos- 
sible ;  and  finally,  the  absence  of  cer- 
tain articles  should  direct  future  de- 
velopments to  some  extent.  The 
movement  will  stimulate  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effort  put  behind  it. 
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WALNUT  TREE  PLANTED 
ON  CAPITOL  GROUND  TO 
HONOR  FIRST  PRESIDENT 


As  part  of  a  preliminary  movement  to 
one  of  the  most  extensive  programs  the  na- 
tion has  ever  undertaken  to  honor  an  il- 
lustrious citizen,  a  black  walnut  tree  orig- 
inating at  Mount  Vernon  was  planted  on 
the  North  Carolina  State  Capitol  grounds 
on  Saturday,  April  25,  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  and  members 
of  the  George  Washington  Bi-Centennial 
Commission,  appointed  under  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1927. 

Judge  Francis  D.  Winston,  of  Windsor, 
chairman  of  the  State  commission,  presid- 
ed at  the  planting  ceremonies,  assisted  by 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes.  Governor 
Gardner  and  Judge  Winston  delivered  short 
addresses. 

The  main  celebration  of  the  George 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  will  be  carried 
out  in  1932  under  direction  of  a  National 
Commission  appointed  by  authority  of 
Congress.      Tree   plantings    similar   to   that 


which  took  place  on  the  North  Carolina 
Capitol  grounds  are  being  carried  out  in 
similar  locations  in  States  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  feature  of  the  celebration  is  a 
goal  of  10,000,000  trees  to  be  planted  as 
memorials  to  the  "Father  of  his  country" 
by  1932.  Formal  dedications  will  take 
place  next  year.  The  National  and  State 
Commissions,  the  American  Forestry  As- 
sociation, the  American  Tree  Association, 
the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  and  other  organizations  are 
cooperating  in  the  movement. 

Members  of  the  North  Carolina  George 
Washington  Bi-Centennial  Commission  con- 
sist of  Governor  Gardner,  Chairman  Win- 
ston; J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount;  Clyde 
R.  Hoey,  Shelby;  Col.  Wade  H.  Harris, 
Charlotte;  John  D.  Bellamy,  Wilmington; 
J.  F.  Hurley,  Salisbury;  Mrs.  Sidney  Coop- 
er, Henderson;  Mrs.  B.  Frank  Mebane, 
Spray;  Mrs.  David  H.  Blair,  Winston- 
Salem;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Broadhurst,  Greensboro. 
The  appointments  were  made  by  Former 
Governor  A.  W.  McLean  following  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1927. 


Martime  pine  planted  about  three  years  ago  along  the  "banks"  on  Fort  Macon 
State  Park,  as  shown  here,  are  rapidly  gaining  a  foothold.  The  Maritime  pine  has  been 
used  effectively  by  France  in  reclaiming  some  of  wind-blown  coastal  lands.  The  Forti 
Macon  planting  was  done  under  the  direction  of  F.  H.  Claridge,  assistant  forester, 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Development. 
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FIELD  NOTLS  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


Suggestions  made  several  months  ago  by- 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  to  the  effect 
that  reforestation  offers  a  constructive  op- 
portunity for  unemployment  relief  have 
brought  commendation  from  W.  DuB. 
Brookings,  manager,  natural  resources 
production  department  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Forester  Holmes,  Mr.  Brookings 
says: 

"Your  interesting  reply  concerning  activ- 
ities of  your  State  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment through  forestry  work,  is  appreciat- 
ed. Other  responses,  in  addition  to  yours, 
indicated  that  the  planting  and  improve- 
ment projects  offered  an  excellent  chance 
for  thousands  of  men  to  secure  occupation 
at  a  time  of  serious  need." 

A  summary  by  the  trade  organization 
shows  that  thirteen  states  have  or  will  de- 
vote larger  sums  of  money  this  year  than 
ever  before  for  planting  purposes.  Three 
states,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and 
California,  are  providing  $100,000,  $210,- 
000,  and  $100,000  respectively  for  forestry 
work  as  relief  measures. 


Dispatches  from  Vass,  Moore  County, 
tell  of  the  killing  of  an  eagle,  which  meas- 
ured seven  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  wing  and 
weighing  thirteen  pounds,  by  Neell  Mc- 
Crummon.  The  eagle  was  killed  near  the 
site  where  a  partly  devoured  deer  was 
found.  The  hunter  expressed  a  belief  that 
the  deer  was  killed  by  and  was  furnishing 
several  meals  for  the  eagle. 


Judge  Oscar  O.  Efird,  president  of  the 
Winston- Salem  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  of  America,  is  broadcasting  at 
7:15  p.  m.,  Monday  over  station  WSJS  a 
message  on  conservation.  His  action  in 
joining  the  force  of  busy  and  influential 
citizens  giving  their  time  and  energies  to- 
ward making  the  State  a  more  attractive 
place  in  which  to  live  is  welcomed  by  con- 
servationists. 


FISHING 

By 
RUPPERT  E.  WEST. 

(This  article  was  written  by  Mr.  West, 
popular  outdoor  sports  author,  especially 
for  Conservation  and  Industry.) 


I  am  writing  this  to  the  tune  of  a  dog 
tag  banging  against  the  sides  of  a  tin  pail. 
The  dog  tag  is  tied  to  the  end  of  one  of 
my  pet  casting  rods.  My  three  year  old 
daughter  is  fishing.  She  won't  catch  any- 
thing, of  course,  if  I  keep  ducking  when  the 
rod  swings  near  my  head,  but  she's  happy 
and  that  is  why  I  am  prompted  to  write 
this  article  on  fishing. 

I  have  written  a  number  of  articles  and 
stories  on  How,  When,  and  Where  to  fish 
but  not  one  on  Why  fish.  James  Oliver 
Curwood  answered  that  when  he  said, 
"Fishing  is  not  only  a  pastime  which  man 
has  created  for  himself,  it  is  the  greatest 
character-building  activity  under  the  sun 
for  human  hearts  and  souls."  Isn't  that 
reason  enough  ? 

Fishing  antedates  civilization,  it  ante- 
dates history,  we  have  no  record  of  the 
first  fisherman.  When  this,  our  own  coun- 
try was  virgin  there  came  from  the  heart 
of  the  wilderness  bronzed,  sun  kissed  men, 
women  and  children  to  fish  along  the  rivers 
and  streams.  From  this  same  environment 
America  has  produced  those  outstanding 
figures  in  history  that  have  placed  it  as  a 
nation  without  a  peer.  Fishing  and  the 
right   to    fish   is    the   inherent   heritage    of 


Part  of  the  Joy   of  Fishing 
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every  man,  woman  and  child  who  is  priv- 
ileged to  live  within  its  boundaries. 

Many  of  us  are  under  the  impression  that 
fishing  is  a  sport  that  only  the  wealthy  can 
afford.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 
Fishing  is  a  combination  of  sport,  recrea- 
tion, and  pastime  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  ragged  picaninny  has  the  same 
right  as  the  millionaire.  He  can  get  the 
same  thrill  with  his  bent  pin,  reed  pole 
and  can  of  slimy  worms  as  the  wealthy 
sportsman  with  his  expensive  tackle. 

Age,  color  or  creed  is  no  bar  when  it 
comes  to  fishing.  It  is  a  pastime  that 
brings  a  man  closer  to  nature  and  his  God 
than  any  other  form  of  recreation.  It  de- 
velops a  love  of  nature  which  in  turn  cre- 
ates a  desire  for  both  purity  of  mind  and 
body.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  our 
jails  and  asylums  harbor  fewer  fishermen 
than  any  other  class  of  people.  The  boy  or 
girl  who  once  feels  the  thrill  of  fishing  in 
the  rippling  streams  surrounded  by  na- 
ture's beauty  under  the  canopy  of  blue 
skies  seldom  craves  for  that  artificial  stim- 
ulation brewed  in  stagnant  dens  of  vice  and 
crime  which  so  often  results  in  a  career  of 
failures. 

In  most  sports  there  is  an  age  limit.  We 
may  be  too  young  or  too  old  to  yield  a  base 


ball  bat,  kick  a  football,  drive  a  car,  swim, 
run,  or  dance,  but  thanks  to  nature  and  our 
own  efforts  in  the  protection  of  our  natural 
resources  the  greatest  sport  of  all  is  still 
available  regardless  of  age.  I  saw  a  sir 
year  old  boy  and  a  man  who  had  passed 
four  score  and  ten  fishing  from  the  same 
boat.  The  boy  grinned  and  said,  "I'm 
ketchin'em."  The  old  man  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  said,  "Caint  see  the  cork  like  I 
uster,  but  darti'm  I  kin  feel'm  when  they 
nibble."  Neither  one  would  have  traded 
places  with  a  king. 

Fishing  has  that  incomparable  something 
that  no  other  sport  can  give.  It  is  a  whole- 
some, healthy  recreation  which  tends  to  the 
betterment  of  all  those  who  pursue  it. 

The  smiling,  freckled  youngster  who 
brings  my  evening  paper  says,  "I'd  rather 
fish  than  do  anything,  cause  when  I'm 
fishin'  I  aint  in  no  mischief." 

President  Hoover  says,  "I  personally, 
perhaps,  lend  more  importance  to  fishing 
than  some  people  although  I  sympathize 
with  all  those  who  want  to  get  anywhere 
away  from  the  work  shop  and  a  desk.  I 
am  for  fishing  for  fun  as  a  contribution  to 
constructive  joy  because  it  gives  an  excuse 
and  an  impulse  to  take  to  the  woods  and  to 
the   water.      Moreover,    fishing    had   demo- 


"Iical  Happiness" 
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cratic  values  because  the  same  privilege  of 
joy  is  open  to  the  country  boy  as  to  the  city 
lad." 

If  these  facts  signify  anything,  it  certain- 
ly is  that  fishing  is  the  one  form  of  rec- 
reation which  brings  us  closer  to  nature 
and  gives  us  a  greater  conception  of  beauty 
and  a  knowledge  of  God's  handiwork  which 
is  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the 
finer  things  which  go  to  make  up  the  char- 
acter of  mankind. 

Thanks  to  the  departments  of  conserva- 
tion of  both  states  and  nation,  we  are  pro- 
tecting and  restoring  our  natural  resources 
as  that  we  have  now  and  will  have  in  the 
future  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  a 
sport  that  tends  to  make  of  us  better  citi- 
zens. It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  to  aid 
in  this  restoration  and  protection.  ITie 
mothers  and  fathers  of  this  country  should 
realize  the  importance  of  outdoor  activities 
for  their  children.  They  should  consider 
beneficial  influence  of  a  closer  contact  with 
nature. 

It  makes  no  difference  where  one  lives 
now,  distance  has  been  annihilated  by  good 
reads.  Public  fishing  grounds  are  almost 
as  accessible  as  your  favorite  theatre.  The 
expense  of  a  fishing  trip  is  less,  the  thrill 
greater.  There  is  no  crowding  or  milling 
around  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  stagnant 
with  germs  and  disease.  Forget  the  idea 
that  only  the  wealthy  may  fish.  The  price 
of  a  theatre  ticket,  a  box  of  candy,  or  a  box 
of  cigars  will  buy  fishing  tackle  enough 
for  the  whole  family.  You  don't  have  to 
put  to  sea  in  a  palatial  yacht  to  get  a  thrill 
out  of  fishing.  I  have  had  just  as  much  fun 
catching  sun  perch  on  a  bent  pin  from  a 
leaky  boat  as  I  have  in  reeling  a  forty 
pounder  in  on  expensive  tackle,  and  let  me 
add  here  that  it  isn't  the  best  tackle  that 
gets  the  fish  every  time. 

Just  last  summer  I  had  fished  all  day.  I 
used  a  dozen  different  lures  trying  to 
catch  fish.  On  my  way  home  I  saw  a  tow 
headed  boy,  a  wisp  of  his  sunburned  hair 
sticking  through  a  hole  in  his  straw  hat, 
his  toe  tied  up  in  rags  and  an  old  tin  can 
in  his  overalls'  pocket.  He  was  standing 
on  a  log  fishing  in  the  creek.  I  stopped 
and  watched  him  as  he  impaled  a  squirm- 
ing worm  on  his  rusty  hook,  spat  on  the 
worm  and  said,  "Go  out  ranger  and  bring 
me   in  a   stranger,"  and   in  less  time  than 


it  takes  to  tell,  that  boy  had  yanked  a  five 
pounder  to  the  bank.  The  fish  was  doing  a 
piece  of  flouncing  but  the  boy  saved  him. 
The  minute  he  got  a  good  hold  on  the  fish 
he  streaked  for  home,  the  reed  pole  kick- 
ing up  a  fog  of  dust  as  he  ran  trailing  it 
along  behind.  That  boy  wouldn't  have 
traded  places  with  the  president. 

The  next  day  he  was  right  back  on  that 
log  fishing  when  he  might  have  been  out 
behind  the  barn  smoking  cigarettes  or 
throwing  rocks  at  window  panes.  My 
guess  is  that  boy  will  not  wind  up  in  a  re- 
formatory. And  the  truth  is  "what's  good 
for  a  boy  is  good  for  a  man." 

There  are  thousands  of  tired  business 
men,  who  at  the  end  of  their  working  day 
or  on  their  holidays,  mope  around  with 
their  shoulders  hunched  and  a  weary  ex- 
pression on  their  faces,  their  brain  cloud- 
ed, skin  sallow,  and  out  of  humor  when 
they  could  pile  in  the  old  bus  or  take  a  trol- 
ly to  the  old  fishing  hole  and  take  a  new 
lease  on  life.  There  is  always  something 
wonderful  about  a  fishing  trip,  whether  it 
be  for  an  hour  or  for  a  day.  The  enchant- 
ment never  palls.  And  just  think  of  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  with  telling  about 
the  one  that  "got  away."  Take  the  chil- 
dren down  to  that  old  creek  landing  where 
you  fished  when  you  were  a  boy,  you  just 
can't  imagine  what  a  kick  you  will  get  out 
of  it. 

I  do  not  write  this  as  an  incentive  to 
parents  to  grant  more  freedom  to  their 
children,  nor  do  I  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  fishing  is  the  only  clean  sport, 
but  I  do  think  that  fishing  is  the  one  sport 
that  brings  all  of  us  closer  to  nature  and 
gives  us  a  higher  conception  of  the  finer 
things  of  life.     LET'S  GO  FISHING. 


HOSIERY    MILL    OPPORTUNITY 


A  hosiery  mill  in  a  western  North  Caro- 
lina town  is  looking  for  a  lessee  or  stock- 
holder-manager. The  mill  is  exceptionally 
well-housed  and  equipped  with  knitting, 
sewing,  dyeing  and  finishing  machinery — 
all  in  good  condition,  much  of  it  new,  and 
set  up  ready  to  go.  Mill  makes  ladies  hos- 
iery of  rayon,  silk  or  mixtures.  Has  own 
brands.  For  further  information,  write 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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COMMUNITY  PROBLEMS 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 
DURING    SPECIAL    WEEK 


"Made  in  North  Carolina"  week,  June  1 
to  6  inclusive,  will  furnish  the  occasion  for 
representative  groups  in  any  community  to 
come  together  to  talk  over  their  commun- 
ity problems.  There  ia|  no  better  common 
meeting  ground  than  around  the  dinner 
table.  A  dutch  banquet  may  serve  the  pur- 
pose, or,  the  civic  clubs  may  jointly  sponsor 
a  dinner  in  cooperation  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Merchants  Association,  and 
Women's  clubs.  Such  a  joint  dinner  ought 
to  be  the  means  of  bringing  together  all  the 
representatives  people  in  any  community. 
However,  if  there  are  any  who  would  not 
be  reached  through  the  membership  of  the 
participating  groups,  such  an  occasion 
might  be  the  means  of  bringing  such  people 
into  some  of  the  organizations.  At  any 
rate,  representative  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, professional  men  and  farmers  could 
be  brought  together  at  the  dinner  table 
during  this  week  to  their  mutual  pleasure 
.  and  profit. 

In  so  far  as  possible  locally  grown  foods 
should  be  served  so  as  to  make  it  a  "Live- 
at-Home"  banquet  also. 

The  agricultural  situation  may  be  dis- 
cussed in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  life  of  the 
community.  1'he  county  farm  demonstra- 
tion agent  might  discuss  his  program  for 
the  year.  Leading  farmers  might  like  to 
speak  of  their  farm  operations. 

One  or  two  leading  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers might  well  be  called  upon  to  dis- 
cuss their  experience  and  attitude  toward 
•  selling  North  Carolina-grown  and  North 
Carolina-made  goods  through  the  home 
stores. 

Such  a  meeting  would  furnish  the  occa- 
sion for  a  round  table  discussion  of  any  lo- 
cal problems.  Such  discussion  might  re- 
volve around  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
program;  or  ways  and  means  of  starting 
an  idle  industry;  or  getting  a  new  indus- 
try; or  establishing  a  food  processing 
plant;  or  other  similar  subject. 

Someone  familiar  with  the  agricultural 
and  industrial  situation  in  the  State  might 
be  secured  to  make  the  principal  talk  at 
the  dinner. 


Entertainment  features  are  always  in 
order  at  such  gatherings.  Local  talent 
readings,  instrumental  and  vocal  music, 
and  stunts  are  appropriate. 

Community  and  civic  leaders  interested 
in  observing  "Made-in-North  Carolina" 
week  are  invited  to  write  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh, 
for  further  information. 


GARMENT  TRADES  ARE 

LOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  TEXTILES  FOR  STATE 


"There  is  no  basic  economic  reason  why 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Con- 
necticut should  manufacture  our  cotton 
other  than  the  fact  that  they  had  one  essen- 
tial quality  of  wealth  production,  namely, 
faith.  Economic  laws  indicate,  if  they  in- 
dicate anything  regarding  the  manufacture 
of  cotton,  that  it  should  be  manufactured 
in  the  South.  Time  itself  has  indicated  the 
truth  of  the  matter." 

Not  so  long  ago  Old  England  manufac- 
tured practically  all  the  clothing  of  the 
world.  Within  the  last  generation  that  ad- 
vantage has  shifted  to  New  England,  and 
the  next  decade  or  so  will  witness  a  still 
further  shift  of  this  industry  from  New 
England  to  the  South.  North  Carolina  and 
the  South  have  become  leaders  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  goods.  It  is  only  logical 
to  expect  the  garment  trades  to  follow, 
just  as  they  followed  the  shifting  of  the 
center  of  cotton  manufacturing  from  Old 
England  to  New.  The  Southern  States  that 
gets  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  move- 
ment will  be  pushed  into  a  position  of  lead- 
ership by  the  momentum  of  an  early  start. 
There  are  evidences  that  North  Carolina 
will  become  that  State. 

She  is  already  a  leader  in  the  production 
of  work  clothing,  hosiery  and  underwear. 
There  are  seventeen  makers  of  work  cloth- 
ing, principally  overalls  and  work  shirts,  in 
the  State.  As  the  largest  producer  of  de- 
nims and  flannels,  and  a  leading  producer 
of  chambrays,  ducks,  drills  and  chevoits,  the 
State  should  likewise  become  a  leading  pro- 
ducer of  garments  made  from  these  fabrics. 

There  are  now  nine  producers  of  dress 
shirts  in  the  State.  More  than  30  average 
sized   shirt  factories  are   needed  to  supply 
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the  local  markets  not  to  mention  the  mar- 
kets of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Broad- 
cloth and  a  number  of  fine  quality  shirt- 
ings are  manufactured  and  finished  in  the 
State.  In  fact,  North  Carolina  leads  in  the 
production  of  shirtings.  Why  ship  these 
fabrics  to  the  East  to  be  manufactured  ? 

Seven  firms  in  the  State  manufacture 
women's  undergarments  and  sleeping  gar- 
ments, but  as  yet  the  State  has  only  made 
a  ripple  on  the  surface  in  this  division  of 
the  garments  trade.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
and  most  pressing  need  in  the  garment 
trades  is  for  manufacturers  of  dresses. 
There  is  only  one  manufacturer  in  this 
field.  There  is  need  for  two  hundred  such 
manufacturers  to  supply  the  local  demand. 
The  State  ought  to  be  a  leading  manufac- 
turer of  dresses  of  cotton,  rayon  and  silk 
and  of  various  mixtures  of;  these  fabrics. 
The  cloth  is  made  and  finished  here;  the 
market  is  here;  the  labor  is  here;  why  not 
put  the  factories  here  to  utilize  this  for- 
tunate combination  of  factors  necessary  to 
a  successful  manufacturing  business? 

Pajama,    handkerchief,   collar,   and   other 


garment  makers  will  find  North  Carolina 
an  almost  wide  open  field. 

This  State  should  also  witness  in  the  not 
distant  future  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  makers  of  men's  top  clothing, 
especially  for  summer  wear.  However, 
woolen  garment  makers  may  well  consider 
this  area  for  new  factories. 

Within  the  next  decade  or  so  North  Caro- 
lina should  become  a  center  of  the  garment 
trades.  This  seems  the  next  logical  step 
in  the  diversification  and  integration  of  the 
textile  industry.  One  or  more  great  mar- 
kets to  which  merchants  will  come  from 
time  to  time  to  purchase  piece  goods  and 
ready-made  garments  will  sooner  or  later 
be  developed  in  North  Carolina.  The  State 
cannot  always  depend  on  distant  markets  to 
sell  her  wares  for  her.  The  furniture  in- 
dustry found  it  advantageous  to  establish 
a  market  within  the  State;  the  textile  peo- 
ple should  follow  suit.  The  development 
of  the  garment  trades  will  hasten  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  market  in  North  Car- 
olina.— B.  W.  Sipe,  Statistician. 


POPULATION    DENSITY    BY 
COUNTIES 


Attention  is  being  paid  at  the  larger 
State  Game  Refuges  to  added  attractions 
for  visitors.  This  photograph  shows  a  pair 
of  silver  pheasants,  which  are  a  source  of 
interest  to  the  visitors  at  the  Mt.  Mitchell 
State   Gaw,e   Refuge. 


The  density  of  population  in  North  Car- 
olina counties  varies  all  the  way  from 
287.8  in  Forsyth  to  13.2  in  Tyrrell  County. 
Four  counties  have  more  than  two  hun- 
dred persons  per  square  mile  of  land'  area 
— Forsyth,  Durham,  Gaston  and  Mecklen- 
burg, in  the  order  named.  Nine  have  be- 
tween one  hundred  and  two  hundred;  thirty 
four  between  fifty  and  one  hundred;  thirty 
one  between  25  and  50  and  12  have  less 
than  25  persons  per  square  mile  of  land 
area.  The  average  for  the  State  as  a  whole 
is  65.  Thirty  nine  of  the  counties  have  a 
greater  density  than  the  State  as  a  whole 
and  sixty  six  a  less  density.  Ten  of  the 
counties  having  the  greatest  density  are  in 
the  Piedmont  section,  one  in  the  Mountain 
Region  and  two  in  the  Coastal  section.  The 
counties  having  less  than  100  inhabitants 
per  square  mile  are  well  distributed  over 
all  three  of  the  principal  physiographical 
regions  of  the  State.  The  following  table 
gives  the  density  for  the  State  and  each  of 
the  counties  in  descending  order: 
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County 


Inhabi- 
Land  Area        Total       tants  per       County 
Sq.  Miles     Populaiton     Sq.Mile        


Inhabi 
Land  Area        Total      tants  per 
S<i    Miles     Populaiton     Sq.Mile 


North  Carolina   .  48,740 

Forsyth  388 

Durham     312 

Gaston  363 

Mecklenburg      ....  597 

New   Hanover   ....  216 

Guilford  ..           .....  691 

Buncombe    _  682 

Wilson  373 

Rowan  489 

Wake  824 

Cabarrus  390 

Catawba    408 

Cleveland    496 

Vance  279 

Edgecombe  509 

Wayne  571 

Lenoir   390 

Nash    586 

Rockingham     579 

Pitt    627 

Pasquotank    223 

Alamance        492 

Davidson    569 

Iredell   588 

Halifax    676 

Lincoln    299 

Surry    520 

Rutherford  544 

Greene    252 

Stanly    416 

Union    565 

Johnston  807 

Chowan     165 

Cumberland^ 670 

Robeson    990 

Mitchell    213 

Henderson    358 

Richmond    521 

Lee    261 

Harnett    588 

Franklin   468 

Caldwell    471 

Scotland    349 

Yadkin    312 

Granville     503 

Person     391 

Davie     258 

Burke    534 

Warren    425 

Orange    390 


3,170,276 

65.0 

111,681 

287.8 

67,196 

215.4 

78,093 

215.1 

127,971 

214.4 

43,010 

199.1 

133,010 

192.5 

97,937 

143.6 

44,914 

120.4 

56,665 

115.9 

94,757 

115.0 

44,331 

113.7 

43,991 

107.8 

51,914 

104.7 

27,294 

97.8 

47,894 

94.1 

53,013 

92.8 

35,716 

91.6 

52,782 

90.1 

51,083 

88.2 

54,466 

86.9 

19,143 

85.8 

42,140 

85.7 

47,865 

84.1 

46,693 

79.4 

53,246 

78.8 

22,872 

76.5 

39,749 

76.4 

40,452 

74.4 

18,656 

74.0 

30,216 

72.6 

40,979 

72.5 

57,621 

71.4 

11,282 

68.4 

45,219 

67.5 

66,512 

67.2 

13,962 

65.5 

23,404 

65.4 

34,016 

65.3 

16,996 

65.1 

37,911 

64y5 

29,456 

62.9 

28,016 

59.5 

20,174 

57.8 

18,010 

57.7 

28,723 

57.1 

22,039 

56.4 

14,386 

55.8 

29,410 

55.1 

23,364 

55.0 

21,171 

54.3 

Northampton   .  504 

Martin  438 

Anson  556 

Haywood  546 

Hertford  341 

McDowell  400 

Watauga  303 

Avery                  .....  238 

Ashe    427 

Wilkes                _____  735 

Yancey                     .  298 

Madison             _____  436 

Craven             660 

Stokes    _  480 

Caswell  402 

Randolph    803 

Sampson    886 

Alexander     289 

Duplin     790 

Moore    639 

Perquimans    252 

Beaufort   840 

Polk   251 

Columbus    933 

Bertie    703 

Cherokee     454 

Jackson     494 

Washington    324 

Chatham     696 

Hoke    417 

Montgomery    498 

Allegheny 234 

Carteret    573 

Gates     359 

Macon   513 

Pamlico     350 

Transylvania    ______  379 

Jones   417 

Camden            220 

Clay  220 

Currituck    292 

Bladen    976 

Swain     553 

Onslow    743 

Brunswick    790 

Graham  298 

Pender     815 

Hyde    .              ______  617 

Dare    377 

Tyrrell    390 


27,161 

53.9 

23,400 

53.4 

29,349 

52.8 

28,273 

51.8 

17,542 

51.4 

20,336 

50.8 

15,165 

50.0 

11,803 

49.6 

21,019 

49.2 

36,162 

49.2 

14,486 

48.6 

20,306 

46.7 

30,665 

46.5 

22,290 

46.4 

18,214 

45.3 

36,259 

45.2 

40,082 

45.2 

12,922 

44.7 

35,103 

44.4 

28,215 

44.2 

10,668 

42.3 

35,026 

41.7 

10,216 

40.7 

37,720 

40.4 

25,844 

36.8 

16,151 

35.6 

17,519 

35.5 

11,603 

35.5 

24,177 

34.7 

14,244 

34.2 

16,218 

32.6 

7,186 

30.7 

16,900 

29.5 

10,551 

29.4 

13,672 

26.7 

9,299 

26.6 

9,589 

25.3 

10,428 

25.0 

5,461 

24.8 

5,434 

24.7 

6,710 

23.0 

22,389 

22.9 

11,568 

20.9 

15,289 

20.6 

15,818 

20.0 

5,841 

19.6 

15,686 

19.2 

8,550 

13.9 

5,202 

13.8 

5,164 

13.2 
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MADE  IN  CAROLINA  IDEA 
STRESSES  IMPORTANCE 
FOOD  PRODUCTS  PLANTS 


Food  processing  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  the  "Made-in-North  Caro- 
lina" idea  whose  primary  aim  is  to  encour- 
age the  industrial  development  of  the  State. 
It  also  fits  closely  into  Governor  O.  Max 
Gardner's  "Live-at-Home"  program  as  ap- 
plied to  agriculture,  the  two  movements  be- 
ing complementary  to  each  ether. 

TTie  fact  that  North  Carolina  purchases 
elsewhere  food  and  food  products  worth  ap- 
proximately §140,000,000  that  might  just 
as  easily  be  produced  within  the  State 
points  to  the  failure  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture to  reach  a  well  balanced  develop- 
ment. 

Following  are  estimates  of  the  moneys 
spent  annually  for  these  various  products, 
a  large  part  of  which  local  industries, 
drawing  upon  surrounding  farm  communi- 
ties, might  furnish:  butter,  |4,000,000; 
cheese,  84,500,000;  condensed  and  evapor- 
ated milk,  850,000,000;  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables,  813,000,000;  canned  seafoods, 
815,000,000;  meat  and  meat  products,  $23,- 
000,000;  processed  nuts,  $10,000,000;  pick- 
els,  preserves  and  other  processed  foods, 
820,000,000. 

While  no  one  will  contend  that  North 
Carolina  should  produce  all  of  these  foods 
immediately,  certainly  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion might  profitably  be  turned  out  by 
local  manufacturers.  More  of  this  process- 
ing is  necessary  to  a  well  balanced  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  State. 

The  fact  that  there  are  nearby  markets; 
that  the  State  produces  most  of  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  canning;  that  the 
State  is  admirably  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  and  stock  raising  indus- 
tries; and  the  recent  unprofitableness  of 
the  farm  money  crops  are  certainly  good 
reasons  for  the  establishment  of  addition- 
al  canneries   and   food   processing   plants. 

During  the  last  year  or  so,  as  a  result  of 
the  "Live-at-Home"  and  "Made-in-North 
Carolina"  movement,  considerable  interest 
has  been  aroused  in  the  expansion  of  the 
food  processing  industries,  especially  in 
canning.  The  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry   of  the   Department   of   Conserva- 


tion and  Development  has  been  apprised 
of  movements  designed  to  launch  plants  in 
several  parts  of  the  State.  Because  of  the 
field  for  "industries  of  this  class  and  other 
favorable  conditions,  a  number  of  firms  in 
other  States  have  signified  their  interest  in 
establishing  branch  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Research  at  North  Carolina  State  College 
has  shown,  like  South  Carolina,  that  vege- 
tables produced  in  this  State  have  a  high 
iodine  content.  Iodine  has  been  proved  to 
be  a  wholesome  food,  and  those  products 
high  in  the  mineral  are  coming  more  in  de- 
mand. North  Carolina  plants,  therefore, 
can  easily  share  in  the  growing  market  for 
such   products. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FORGES 
AHEAD 


Not  so  long  ago  North  Carolina  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "valley  of  humiliation  be- 
tween two  hills  of  conceit."  She  was  the 
butt  of  jokes.  School  books  made  her  fa- 
mous as  the  "tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine" 
State. 

Today  she  does  not  have  to  apologize  for 
her  rank  among  her  sister  States  in  manu- 
facturing, agriculture,  highway  building, 
population  growth,  education,  social  legis- 
lation or  any  other  great  field  of  activity. 
She  leads  in  the  following  respects: 

In  the  number  of  cotton  mills. 

In  the  number  of  active  cotton  spindles. 

In   the  consumption   of  cotton. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  in- 
cluding denims,  napped  fabrics,  cotton  flan- 
nels, bed  spreads  and  quilts,  sheets  and  pil- 
low cases,  ginghams,  shirting,  damask,  cot- 
ton yarns  for  sale,  weaving  yarns  and 
combed  yarns. 

In  quantity  of  hosiery  produced  (but  not 
in   value). 

In  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes,  chew- 
ing  and    smoking   tobacco. 

In  the  manufacture  of  wooden  bedroom 
and  kitchen   furniture. 

North  Carolina  has  the  largest  hosiery 
mills,  towel  factory,  overall  factory  and 
second  largest  aluminum  reduction  plant  in 
the  world.  She  has  the  largest  denim  mill, 
damask  mills,  underwear  factory;  one 
of  the  largest  pulp  paper  mills  and  one  of 
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the  largest  rayon  mills  in  the  United 
States. 

The  State  ranks  third  in  the  production 
of  hydro-electric  power,  the  manufacture  of 
work  clothing,  and  the  manufacture  of  fer- 
tilizer; fourth  in  the  production  of  lumber 
and  fifth  in  the  production  of  knit  under- 
wear. 

She  leads  the  South  in  the  number  of 
furniture  factories,  value  of  products  of 
furniture  factories,  capital  invested  and 
number  of  operatives  in  such  plants. 

She  also  leads  the  South  in  the  number  of 
mill  and  factory  wage  earners  employed  in 
all  types  of  plants,  in  wage  paid  these  em- 
ployees, and  in  value  added  to  raw  ma- 
terial, by  manufacture. 

North  Carolina  has  a  larger  percentage 
of  native  born  population  than  any  other 
State.  Now  ranks  12th  in  total  population 
and  from  1920  to  1930  only  six  States  had 
a  greater  percentage  increase  in  popu- 
lation. 

There  are  284  native  mineral  found  in 
North  Carolina,  a  greater  number  than  in 
any  other  State.  For  this  reason  North 
Carolina  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the 
sample  case.  She  has  more  than  samples 
though.  She  is  the  largest  producer'  of 
crude  feldspar,  pyrophyllite,  and  residual 
kaolin  clay,  the  second  largest  producer  of 
mica,  and  few  States  are  better  supplied 
with  building   stone  and  clays. 

She  has  more  square  miles  of  inland 
waters  than  any  other  State. 

North  Carolina  has  one  of  the  best  paved 
system  of  State  highways  in  the  United 
States  and  is  the  first  State  to  assume 
complete  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  county  and  State  roads  within  her 
borders. 

The  State  ranks  first  in  the  production 
of  tobacco;  second  in  the  production  of 
peanuts,  soy  beans  and  sweet  potatoes; 
and  third  in  the  production  of  early  Irish 
potatoes.  In  1930  she  ranked  seventh  in 
the  farm  value  of  the  22  principal  crops 
and  sixth  in  the  farm  of  the  75  principal 
crops. 


COLEY  NAMED  NATIONAL 

DIRECTOR  I   W   LEAGUE 


Word  has  been  received  of  the  election 
of  S.  B.  Coley,  president  of  the  Waltonian 
Council  of  North  Carolina,  as  a  national 
director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  at  the  recent  national  convention 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Coley  is  completing  a  year  of  service 
as  head  of  the  State  organization,  and  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  conservation  in  North 
Carolinaa  have  attracted  national  attention. 
In  spite  of  the  great  responsibility  as  head 
of  the  Durham  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Mr. 
Coley  has  devoted  considerable  time  and 
attention  to  conservation  matters. 

The  Iziaak  Walton  League  of  America 
has  enjoyed  a  rapid  growth  during  the  last 
two  years  in  North  Carolina,  the  number  of 
chapters  having  increased  from  a  mere 
handful  to  approximately  60;  and  the  mem- 
bership has  grown  between  two  and 
three  thousand. 


THREE    DECADES   OF   INDUS 
TRIAL  GROWTH 


Social  work  is  the  sum  of  all  the  efforts 
made  by  society  to  "take  up  its  own 
slack."  Edward  T.  Devine. 


Perhaps  no  State  in  the  union  has  ever 
had  an  industrial  growth  comparable  to 
that  in  North  Carolina  during  the  last  two 
or  three  decades.  The  following  table  of 
comparative  figures  for'  1900  and  for  1930, 
together  with  the  percentage  of  increase 
in  a  number  of  respects  will  tell  the  story 
better  than  words: 

1900  1930       crease 

Population      1,893,810  3,170,276       60.7 

Property — 

true    value $681,982,000  $5,429,000,000     609.6 

Property — 
assessed  value  $300,000,000  $2,980,000,000     893.3 

Value,    Mfgd.  ** 

Products    $  85,000,000  $1,301,000,000  1430.6 

Value,  Mfgd.  Cot- 
ton   Products      $  28,373,000  $    425,437,000*1399.4 

Spindles  in  Place 

(Cotton)     1,135,000  6,237,000     449.5 

Cotton  Consumed 

(Bales)       404,500  1,608,000**298.1 

Value,    Mfgd. 

Tobacco     $  13,851,000  $    413,374,000*2883.7 

Value,    Furni- 
ture    Mfgd.     __ $     1,023,000  $      53,551,000*  513.4 

Value   Mineral 

Products     $     1,458,848  $      12,355,934x  747 

Table  Assembled  by  Statistician   B.   W.   Sipe. 

* — Figures  for  1927.  Later  figures  not  available. 
** — Figures  for  1929.  Later  figures  not  available, 
x — Figures  for  1928.  Later  figures  not  available. 
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SUGGESTIONS  OFFFERED 

IN  CELEBRATING  WEEK 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment is  particularly  eager  to  serve  in 
every  way  possible  to  help  local  communi- 
ties and  organizations  to  stage  interesting 
and  instructive  "Made-in-North  Carolina" 
programs. 

With  this  objective  in  view,  a  variety  of 
material  has  been  compiled  for  distribu- 
tion on  request. 

One  of  the  most  practical  of  these  fea- 
tures is  a  list  of  producer's  of  "Consumers" 
goods  arranged  by  Bryan  W.  Sipe,  statis- 
tician. This  list  classifies  various  types  of 
products,  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
the  various  firms  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  these  goods. 

A  two-page  mimeograph  sheet  sets  forth 
the  objective  of  the  program  in  outline 
form  with  a  brief  explanation  of  each  and 
also  some  ideas  for  various  types  of  organ- 
izations wanting  to  take  part  in  some  ac- 
tivity of  the  week.  Another  feature  of  lit- 
erature prepared  by  the  Division  for  use 
during  the  week  is  a  compilation  of  sugges- 
tions to  manufacturers  for  participation. 

Copies  of  any  of  these  materials  will  be 
gladly  sent  upon  request  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina. 


eggs,  milk  and  water  in  an  effort  to  restore 
her  to  health  so  that  she  might  be  re- 
leased. 


INJURED  DEER  RECEIVES 

BEST  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 

If  a  doe  deer  which  recently  suffered  a 
serious  accident  in  Beaufort  survives  her 
injuries  she  may  lay  claim  to  being  an 
aristocrat  among  her  fellow  creatures. 

Late  in  March,  the  doe  ran  across  a  road 
and  dived  into  a  wire  fence  which  resulted 
in  a  dislocated  neck  and  partial  paralysis 
of  the  front  legs. 

Assistant  State  Game  Warden  Chas.  J. 
Moore,  to  whom  the  accident  was  reported, 
dispatched  County  Warden  Marslender"  to 
bring  the  deer  to  Washington.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Kerr,  veternarian,  and  Dr.  D.  T.  Tayloe,  Jr., 
M.  D.,  were  called  to  minister  to  the  wound- 
ed animal.  After  being  given  first  aid 
treatment,  the  doe  is  being  held  by  the  war- 
dens until  the  outcome  of  her  injuries  can 
be  determined.    She  is  fed  a  ration  of  grass, 


ENKA  LAKE  IS  STOCKED 

TO  FURNISH  RECREATION 

Plans  are  being  made  by  officials  of  the 
Enka  Lake  Club,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, to  develop  fishing  in  Enka  Lake  by 
stocking  with  small-mouth  black  bass. 

The  lake  covers  approximately  200  acres 
and  adjoins  the  Enka  plant  about  six  miles 
west  of  Asheville.  It  is  also  used  for  other 
recreational  purposes  besides  fishing  by 
officials  and  employes  of  the  plant. 

Stock  for  the  lake  is  being  obtained  from 
large  ponds  near  Swannanoa  in  which  bass 
have  been  reared  during  the  past  two  years 
under  the  direction  of  the  conservation  de- 
partment. J.  Q.  Gilkey,  member  of  the  con- 
servation board  from  Marion,  and  W.  K. 
Beichler,  district  forester,  and  J.  A.  Brad- 
shaw,  assistant  State  game  warden,  have 
assisted  in  making  arrangements  for  the 
development  of  the  new  fishing  grounds. 
The  lake  will  be  closed  for  fishing  for  two 
years  after  stocking,  it  has  been  announced. 


WAYNE  COUNTY  FARMER 

PROVES  FISH  CULTURE 

Practicability  of  rearing  fish  in  a  pri- 
vate pond  has  been  demonstrated  by  B.  E. 
Martin,  of  Mount  Olive,  according  to  word 
received  from  that  section. 

Recently  Mr.  Martin  entertained  rela- 
tives and  friends  at  a  fish  fry  with  fish 
raised  in  his  pond.  Forty-one  pounds 
were  taken  for  the  spread. 

The  pond,  according  to  reports,  is  only 
three  years  old,  but  it  has  provided  a  cer- 
tain supply  of  fish  for  similar  occasions. 
The  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment has  consistently  urged  farmers 
and  other  landowners  to  make  use  of  un- 
sightly or  useless  parts  of  their  property 
for  the  development  of  fish  ponds. 

Although  a  ready  supply  of  food  which 
well  managed  ponds  provide  is  a  feature 
worth  considering,  probably  the  greatest 
service  is  social.  Such  facilities  for  fishing 
provide  means  for  wholesome  recreation 
and  social  mediums  that  reach  far  in  the 
lives  of  the  people. 
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SOME  EVIDENCE  OF  GROWTH  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


Year 


School 
Expendi- 
tures 


Highway 
Expendi- 
tures by 
State 


U.  S. 

Postal 

Receipts 


Rank 
Resources 


Value   of 
Manufac- 
tured 
Products 


Value 
Added  by 
Manufac- 
ture 


1900 
1901 

1909 

1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


$  750,000  $ 
1,248,000 

3,069,260 


$  $  $  68,000,000  $ 


6,768,062 
12,214,258 
17,487,763 
21,649,695 
29,651,789 
29,747,075 
33,978,063 
32,443,426 
36,701,501 
35,655,440 
35,941,318 


1,717,000 

i5,ioo]6o6 

12,537,000 
28,148,000 
34,733,000 
32,589,000 
37,216,000 
33,144,000 
28,301,000 
17,281,538 
19,960,851 


4,138,000 

4,6647600 

5,054,000 
5,640,000 
5,814,000 
6,272,000 
6,454,000 
6,593,000 
6,504,000 


216,656,000  94,795,000 

943,807,949  416,901,768 

412,274~573        665,Tl7~738  285,153~802 

9517910^599  435,7617957 

1,050,4347117  ZZZZZZ1ZZ 

1,154,6467612  593,8277376 

1,301,3197152  687,1797151 


444,800,676 
472,018,841 
475,189,000 
504,667,398 
503,958,000 
522,750,543 
495,242,653 
455,051,630 


— Table  prepared  by  Statistician  Rryan  W.  Sipe. 

1 — Does  not  include  expenditures  for  new  buildings  and  like  capital  outlays. 
x — Estimated. 


CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES 

(SUMMARY  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA) 


Wage- 

Cost  of 

County 

No.    of 

earners 

Materials, 

Value 

or 

Establish- 

(Average 

Wages 

Fuel,  and 

of 

Horse- 

City 

ments 

for  the 
year) 

Purchased 
Current 

Products 

power 

The  State: 

1929  3,792  208,068  $159,794,761  $614,140,001  $1,301,319,152  903,811 

1927  2,984  204,590  158,394,434  560,819,236  1,154,646,612  810,798 

1919  5,999  157,659  126,680,099  526,906,181    943,807,949  549,808 


COUNTIES:  1929 

Almance     126 

Alexander      20 

Anson     20 

Ashe      20 

Avery    11 

Beaufort      39 

Bertie        16 

Bladen    49 

Brunswick     13 

Buncombe     74 

Burke        36 

Caldwell       60 

Carteret     24 

Catawba    106 

Chatham      ___" 63 

Cherokee      15 

Chowan    13 

Clay     10 


6,909 

5,544,347 

14,166,919 

26,835,888 

15,925 

376 

241,621 

897,065 

1,409,665 

1,995 

821 

574,693 

2,124,515 

3,566,774 

4,258 

64 

36,965 

101,281 

208,626 

380 

107 

72,563 

80,062 

284,856 

502 

1,200 

886,972 

1,888,756 

4,090,589 

4,538 

300 

234,688 

424,733 

997,367 

1,676 

1,072 

603,843 

2,218,549 

3,494,333 

9,233 

463 

364,801 

1,627,226 

2,589,828 

3,339 

3,585 

3,363,642 

8,729,231 

16,624,917 

22,415 

3,065 

2,354,350 

9,058,088 

14,783,985 

8,987 

4,150 

2,820,535 

11,210,357 

17,345,835 

18,825 

184 

155,810 

422,064 

1,041,323 

2,015 

5,963 

4,113,899 

12,764,352 

21,742,815 

15,877 

970 

633,513 

2,199,586 

3,693,667 

5,400 

333 

232,674 

1,100,035 

1,653,427 

1,872 

566 

293,833 

2,303,762 

3,206,075 

2,609 

37 

25,689 

39,497 

92,397 

210 
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CENSUS  OF  MANUFACTURES 

(SUMMARY  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA) 
(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    15) 


Wage 

Cost  of 

County 

No.   of 

Earners 

Materials, 

Value 

or 

Establish- 

(Average 

Wages 

Fuel,  and 

of 

Horse- 

City 

for  the 
year) 

Purchased 
Current 

Products 

power 

Cleveland      45 

Columbus      36 

Craven        38 

Cumberland    58 

Davidson     89 

Duplin       17 

Durham    85 

Edgecombe     56 

Forsyth     112 

Franklin     31 

Gaston    136 

Gates       7 

Graham    8 

Granville    30 

Guilford      235 

Halifax     45 

Harnett      39 

Haywood    25 

Henderson     21 

Hertford     13 

Hoke      9 

Iredell     83 

Jackson    23 

Johnston    47 

Lee       38 

Lenoir       27 

Lincoln     33 

McDowell     28 

Macon     10 

Madison    13 

Martin     10 

Mecklenburg    173 

Mitchell    16 

Montgomery     35 

Moore    60 

Nash     23 

New   Hanover 58 

Northampton     23 

Onslow    9 

Orange    21 

Pasquotank     34 

Pender    22 

Pitt    33 

Polk     18 

Randolph     97 

Richmond    50 

R.obeson    40 

Rockingham     54 

Rowan      71 

Rutherford    33 

Sampson    45 

Scotland     27 

Stokes   15 

Surry     53 

Union     52 

Vance    21 

Wake     88 

■Warren     30 

Watauga      22 

Wayne    47 

Wilkes     77 

Wilson     35 

Yadkin    ___  34 

Yancey    8 

All    other    6    206 


4,604 

3,514,150 

11,690,840 

1,699 

1,240,682 

1,273,554 

1,898 

1,345,927 

1,975,198 

2,545 

1,501,652 

4,542,610 

6,287 

4,837,136 

13,826,146 

446 

304,422 

160,496 

7,365 

6,089,384 

41,762,491 

2,493 

2,503,762 

7,112,274 

16,946 

14,222,588 

101,542,081 

560 

388,931 

1,367,562 

18,429 

12,807,568 

40,639,658 

202 

123,663 

88,167 

295 

308,136 

294,801 

449 

339,984 

851,757 

19,270 

16,431,302 

55,687,447 

3,479 

2,780,709 

7,868,810 

1,771 

1,203,724 

5,287,583 

2,141 

2,340,641 

7,562,254 

989 

588,865 

1,472,894 

249 

166,962 

266,279 

138 

78,560 

601,618 

3,917 

2,827,357 

10,291,955 

839 

697,630 

2,286,754 

1,277 

742,177 

3,579,216 

712 

513,122 

1,793,837 

555 

348,182 

1,257,948 

1,662 

1,090,402 

3,006,085 

2,334 

1,504,413 

5,841,981 

177 

211,282 

184,114 

136 

81,084 

117,382 

120 

63,555 

470,552 

9,283 

8,717,340 

41,114,886 

168 

121,665 

290,487 

751 

517,128 

1,670,466 

553 

350,969 

738,989 

683 

552,883 

2,697,902 

2,296 

1,906,841 

6,126,535 

229 

149,069 

184,745 

90 

66,906 

86,025 

918 

555,866 

1,297,863 

1,442 

1,017,207 

2,349,817 

260 

148,549 

222,844 

481 

385,728 

1,633,236 

248 

181,409 

934,388 

3,257 

2,167,162 

7,128,985 

2,981 

2,191,246 

5,537,892 

2,039 

1,175,893 

4,030,479 

6,710 

5,311,578 

35,420,710 

5,196 

5,268,229 

10,644,334 

4,037 

2,953,019 

10,154,184 

353 

198,767 

357,181 

1,116 

645,043 

4,073,303 

110 

108,140 

255,324 

2,588 

1„934,886 

4,634,580 

1,290 

804,964 

3,109,262 

2,088 

1,149,960 

5,349,483 

2,059 

1,872,425 

4,522,531 

393 

240,008 

794,232 

111 

75,911 

96,579 

1,553 

1,253,766 

3,928,669 

1,809 

1,108,357 

5,143,055 

663 

556,171 

3,479,055 

122 

71,377 

203,625 

46 

28,725 

35,300 

17,996 

12,255,184 

39,832,626 

18,885,572 

3,720,013 

4,831,388 

8,304,966 

23,406,396 

786,929 

138,224,445 

11,111,799 

295,4,98,391 

2,128,033 

69,083,052 

260,577 

908,945 

1,539,381 

97,024,414 

15,160,700 

8,121,233 

13,597,919 

2,728,772 

551,536 

743,921 

17,509,125 

4,052,281 

5,366,073 

2,866,290 

2,368,182 

5,707,554 

9,268,463 

724,474 

275,641 

687,596 

69,776,633 

751,209 

3,020,294 

1,466,670 

5,315,181 

10,728,438 

465,850 

237,775 

2,262,617 

1,827,715 

501,947 

8,669,036 

1,391,813 

11,810,432 

9,682,753 

6,283,043 

113,995,538 

21,001,402 

16,433,739 

762,804 

5,549,534 

615,980 

9,898,226 

4,108,131 

8,208,209 

8,852,335 

1,321,005 

2flL4,928 

6,932,508 

8,132,385 

5,464,275 

392,684 

85,580 

69,092,055 


15,590 
5,126 

7,480 

10,145 

20,181 

2,474 

30,250 

12,128 

30,532 

2,588 

81,268 

390 

405 

2,012 

50,889 

23,647 

8,746 

29,336 

5,659 

801 

1,189 

15,707 

4,350 

7,398 

4,395 

2,450 

8,119 

9,117 

607 

340 

673 

36,561 

1,135 

4,211 

3,000 

6,910 

10,196 

780 

646 

5,703 

4,729 

1,278 

2,949 

1,373 

11,644 

82,196 

10,750 

26,102 

18,051 

18,964 

1,829 

7,048 

1,128 

5,584 

5,910 

9,048 

8,175 

1,836 

452 

8,214 

8,926 

5,360 

1,032 

208 

77,835 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  JUNE,  1931 


NEW  LEGISLATION  GIVES 
LANDOWNERS  PRIVILEGE 
MARKETING   GAME   CROP 


A  trend  toward  more  practical  methods 
of  providing  a  greater  supply  of  game 
birds  and  animals  has  developed  within  the 
last  few  years.  In  effect,  this  development 
recognizes  that  game  conservation  must 
be  made  more  attractive  to  the  landowner 
if  the  agitation  and  educational  efforts 
being  expended  are  more  effective. 

Opinions  are  not  yet  unanimous,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  best  methods  for  attain- 
ing this  objective.  Colonel  J.  W.  Harrel- 
son,  director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  who  has  de- 
voted consideraable  time  and  study  to  the 
subject,  was  successful  in  having  the  1931 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  pass  a 
bill  which  enables  a  plan  which  he  work- 
ed out  to  be  put  into  effect  in  the  State. 

The  title  of  the  new  law  is  "A  bill  to  be 
entitled  an  act  to  provide  better  hunting 
in  North  Carolina  and  to  give  landowners 
in  North  Carolina  revenue  therefrom." 

Briefly,  the  new  statute  gives  a  def- 
inite legal  status  to  organized  hunting 
grounds  developed  by  groups  of  landown- 
ers. It  provides  that  the  minimum  area 
recognized  under  its  provision  shall  be 
3,000  acres.  As  a  requirement  to  recog- 
nition, the  bill  provides  that  "owners  of 
lands  included  in  a  hunting  ground 
formed  under  this  act  must  organize,  adopt 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of 
said  hunting  ground,  and  be  recognized  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment before  such  hunting  grounds 
are  put  into  operation  under  this  act." 

The  department  is  authorized  under  the 
act  to  "recognize,  list  and  assist  the  own- 
ers in  protecting  their  lands  which  are  a 
part  of  public  hunting  grounds  organ- 
ized under  this  section  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Game  Law,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions,  stipulations,  and  such  rules  as 
the  Conservation  Board  may  adopt  for  the 
regulation  of  said  hunting." 

Authority  is  given  to  the  organization  to 
make  a  charge  of  not  to  exceed  four  dol- 


lars per  day  as  a  fee  for  hunting  on  the 
area  within  the  prescribed  grounds.  The 
owners  may  also  charge  for  dog  hire 
when  furnished  at  the  request  of  the 
hunter. 

Special  protection  is  given  to  the  or- 
ganization in  the  form  of  a  stiff  legal  pen- 
alty for  anyone  evading  the  specified  fees. 
Another  form  of  assistance  which  the  Con- 
servation Department  may  extent  is  in 
furnishing  posters  at  cost  for  use  around 
the  hunting  grounds. 

Although  up  to  this  time,  the  law  has 
had  little  opportunity  to  be  made  known, 
it  has  received  considerable  attention. 
Director  Harrelson  contemplates  issuing  a 
bulletin  later  to  assist  farmers  and  other 
landowners  in  organizing  under  terms  of 
the  law  and  giving  definite  suggestions  in 
the  development  of  the  game  supply  such 
as  by  increasing  amount  of  food  and 
through  the  control  of  predators. 


OUTLOOK  IS  PROMISING 

AT  STATE  GAME  FARM 


Unless  some  unforeseen  bad  luck  is 
encountered,  a  good  year  is  expected  at 
the  State  Game  Farm  at  Asheboro.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  Superintendent 
W.  C.  Grimes  on  May  25,  the  first  quail 
of  the  season,  110,  were  hatched  on  that 
date. 

Approximately  1,000  more  quail  eggs 
were  setting  with  indications  that  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  will  surpass  that  of  any 
previous  year. 

Pheasant  season  is  considerably  fur- 
ther advanced  than  that  for  quail  with 
8,827  eggs  having  been  gathered;  3,408 
set;  and  1,666  birds  hatched.  Superin- 
tendent Grimes  expects  an  output  of  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  ring-neck  eggs 
this  year. 

Indications  also  point  to  the  largest 
output  of  wild  turkey  eggs  since  the  farm 
was  established  in  1928.  So  far,  612  eggs 
have  been  obtained;  224  are  setting,  and 
153  turkeys  have  been  hatched.  Turkey 
stock  at  the  farm  is  from  pure  wild 
strain. 
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A  USEFUL  ORGANIZATION 

The  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion which  will  hold  its  fifty-sixth 
annual     meeting     at    Asheville     on 


June  3-5,  claims  for  itself  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  nation- 
al conservation  association  in  Amer- 
ica, having  been  organized  in  1875. 

It  also  has  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  the  most  active  organizations  of 
its  nature  in  its  championship  of  its 
purposes  and  actual  tangible  endeav- 
ors to  bring  these  about.  The  officers 
of  the  association  are  not  content  to 
sit  back  urging  others  forward,  but 
have  taken  the  field  to  bring  about 
these  purposes. 

A  specific  example  of  this  is  its 
Southern  Educational  Project  under 
the  field  leadership  of  W.  C.  McCor- 
mick.  This  project  is  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  impress  upon  the  peo- 
ple in  closest  contact  with  the  out- 
doors, the  urgency  of  protecting  and 
perpetuating  the  forest  resources  of 
the  nation. 

In  the  language  of  one  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  organization:  "It  is 
working  to  provide  a  land  of  trees 
and  flowers  for  the  enjoyment  of  this 
and  future  generations  and  a  wood 
and  water  supply  to  meet  their  daily 
needs. 

"American  Forests  and  Forest 
Life,"  official  organ  of  the  body,  is  a 
first  class  journal  with  a  construc- 
tive program  and  a  wide  following. 
It  is  accomplishing  great  good  in  its 
field. 

The  organization's  policies  are 
controlled  by  and  its  activities  are 
outlined  by  individuals  of  the  high- 
est motives  and  earnest  desire  to 
serve  the  nation.  Its  program  and 
objectives  are  commended  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  forests  and 
their  inhabitants  in  any  manner. 
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FOREST  DISTRIBUTION 

OF  TAR  HEEL  STATE  IS 
EXPLAINED  BY  HOLMES 


The  forests  of  North  Carolina  now  com- 
prise some  two  thirds  of  the  total  area  of 
the  State  or  around  21,000,000  acres.  Prac- 
tically all  of  this  is  now  in  private  own- 
ership, one  half  of  it  being  held  as  inte- 
gral parts  of  farms.  There  is  compara- 
tively little  virgin  timber  though  some 
such  tracts  may  be  found  in  the  more  re- 
mote parts  of  both  the  mountains  and 
coastal  regions. 

The  mountain  forests  are  of  two  entire- 
ly different  kinds,  the  spruce-balsam  and 
the  hardwood.  The  spruce  and  balsam 
forests  originally  covered  the  higher 
slopes  and  peaks  of  our  highest  mountains 
down  as  low  as  5,000  to  4,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation. Practically  all  of  this  type  has 
been  cut  on  the  Black  and  Balsam  ranges 
and  much  of  it  in  the  Great  Smokies,  the 
only  area  of  any  commercial  importance 
now  remaining  is  along  the  Tennessee 
line  in  Swain  County.  These  forests  fur- 
nished much  airplane  stock  during  the 
great  war  but  are  now  more  valuable 
commercially  as  furnishing  a  long  fibre 
material  for  pulp. 

The  forests  of  the  mountains  below  the 
spruce  forest  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
many  hardwood  species  together  with  a 
proportion  of  'such  conifers  as  hemlock 
and  several  species  of  pine.  The  principal 
hardwoods  are  yellow  poplar,  chestnut,  red, 
white  and  chestnut  oak,  hickory,  linn  and 
several  others,  some  of  them  such  as  cher- 
ry, walnut  and  ash,  of  exceptional  value 
as  furniture  and  decorative  woods.  The 
abundance  and  percentage  of  the  different 
species  varies  with  the  elevation,  slop,  soil, 
etc.,  and  with  the  amount  of  cutting  which 
has  been  done.  The  chestnut  is  fast  dying 
out,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  chestnut 
bark  disease.  There  is  now  only  a  very 
small  area  of  virgin  timber  but  there  are 
still  a  few  comparative  large  areas  where 
most  of  the  original  stand  still  remains. 
Approximately  75%  of  the  mountain  re- 
gion is  still  in  woods  and  probably  even 
a  larger  proportion  than  this  should  re- 
main permanently  in  forest. 

The  forests  of  the  Piedmont  were  origi- 


nally hardwoods,  chiefly  oaks,  mixed  with 
shortleaf  pine.  Probably  50%  of  the  area 
is  now  in  woods,  one  half  of  which  is  the 
remains  of  the  old  hardwood  forest  with 
practically  all  the  pine  cut  out,  the  other 
half  is  second  growth  pine  seeded  in  nat- 
urally after  the  land  has  been  cultivated 
and  subsequently  abandoned.  The  forests 
of  this  region  consists  largely  of  the  parts 
of  farms  not  needed  for  agriculture. 

The  forests  of  the  Coastal  Plain  region 
consists  either  of  nearly  pure  stands  of 
second  growth  pine  seeded  in  naturally 
after  the  first  crop  of  longleaf  or  loblolly 
pine  has  been  removed  or  else  various 
species  of  hardwoods,  growing  on  un- 
drained  swamps  or  river  bottoms.  The 
pine  forests  are  chiefly  loblolly,  known  in 
the  market  as  North  Carolina  pine,  while 
the  hardwoods  are  chiefly  gums,  oaks,  and 
several  other  commercial  species.  There 
were  originally  considerable  areas  of  white 
cedar  or  juniper  swamp  but  these  have 
largely  been  cut  over  and  as  a  result  of 
fire  have  not  reproduced  themselves.  Some 
75%  of  the  Coastal  Plain  region  is  still 
in  woods;  the  more  easterly  counties  con- 
taining the  larger  percentage  of  forest. 

It  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  25 
to  30  billion  feet  of  timber  now  remains 
standing  in  North  Carolina.  At  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  cutting  this  small  reserve  will 
soon  be  used  up  unless  more  effective  steps 
can  be  taken  to  secure  succeding  crops. 
With  proper  management,  however,  in- 
cluding full  protection  from  fire,  our  pres- 
ent forest  area  can  supply  the  present  de- 
mand upon  its  timber  perpetually. 

The  industries  dependent  upon  forest 
products  may  be  classed  as  primary  and 
secondary.  Of  the  former  lumbering  is 
the  chief.  While  10  or  12  years  ago  the 
annual  lumber  cut  in  this  State  exceed- 
ed two  billion  feet  it  is  now  reduced  to  less 
than  one  billion  feet.  This  is  due  partly 
to  the  change  in  demand  but  chiefly  to 
the  diminishing  supply.  More  than  one 
half  of  our  lumber  cut  is  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets as  North  Carolina  pine,  while  the  re- 
mainder supplies  our  furniture  factories 
and  other  industries  or  is  shipped  to  more 
distant  markets.  The  production  of  cross- 
ties  is  an  important  industry  for  the  farm- 
ers,  especially  in   the   Piedmont  section  of 
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the  State  where  most  of  the  hardwood  ties 
are  made.  The  production  of  cordwood, 
woodpulp,  chestnut  extract  wood,  fuel,  etc., 
is  a  large  item  in  our  timber  cut.  The 
naval  stores  industry  which  formerly  was 
of  first  importance  is  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  remnant  owing  to  the  passing  of  the 
longleaf  pine  forests. 

The  manufacturing  of  furniture  and 
other  household  goods  is  our  chief  secon- 
dary industry  entirely  dependent  upon 
wood.  The  furniture  industry  alone 
amounts  to  some  50  million  dollars  annual- 
ly and  North  Carolina  produces  60%  of  all 
the  furniture  made  in  the  Southeastern 
Stataes.  The  manufacture  of  building  ma- 
terial and  of  packages  for  shipping  agri- 
cultural products  and  manufactured  ar- 
ticles is  in  the  aggregate  a  large  industry. 
It  is  the  Statae's  duty  to  do  everything 
possible  to  maintain  a  regular  and  perpet- 
ual supply  for  these  industries  upon  which 
so  many  of  its  citiatens  depend  for  a  live- 
lihood.— State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 


ONE-FIFTH  OF  PRIMARY 
FIRE  DETECTION  SYSTEM 
IS  COMPLETED  IN  STATE 


The  detection  system  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Forest  Service  has  not  sprung  up 
with  mushroom  rapidity  and  reached  a 
high  state  of  development  as  in  some 
northern  and  western  states,  where  practi- 
cally the  whole  requirements  were  met 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years.  Its 
progress  here  has  rather  been  slow  and 
difficult,  but  its  completion  is  steadily 
materializing. 

"Lookout  towers,  with  their  necessary 
adjuncts,  communications,  were  recog- 
nized more  than  a  decade  ago  to  be  an 
important  part  of  the  fire  control  job," 
asserts  Assistant  Forester  C.  H.  Flory. 
"As  protective  units  increased  in  sizae  and 
required  more  intensive  handling,  ground 
patrol  began  to  be  supplemented  by  look- 
out men,  occupying  points  of  advantage 
where  larger  areas  were  under  observa- 
tion at  much  lower  costs  than  patrols.  As 
the  public  interest  in  fire  control  began 
to  grew  and  funds  for  their  purchase  be- 
came   sufficient,    towers    and      communica- 


tion systems  began  to  take  their  rightful 
place  in  the  protection  scheme. 

"A  little  history  would  probably  be  in- 
teresting. As  late  as  1915  a  connected 
system  of  detection  had  not  yet  been  start- 
ed. There  had  been,  of  course,  a  number 
of  attempts  to  occupy  mountain  "balds," 
crows  nests  in  trees,  high  buildings  and 
water  tanks  for  observation  purposes,  but 
their  use  was  relatively  ineffective  and 
lack  of  communication  prevented  any  co- 
ordination of  effort.  During  the  fall  of 
that  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service,  a  steel  tower  was  erected 
on  Mt.  Mitchell  to  accommodate  sight- 
seers and  for  fire  protection  purposes. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  at  permanent 
tower  construction,  but  a  heavy  sleet 
storm  and  faulty  construction  caused  it 
to  collapse  the  following  January. 

"In  the  summer  of  1926,  an  excellent  60- 
ft.  wood  tower  with  enclosed  cabin  and 
stairway  was  erected  in  the  sandhill  region 
of  western  Harnett  county,  and  immediate- 
ly tied  in  with  telephone  line.  It  was  the 
first  unit  in  the  long  needed  detection  sys- 
tem, and  is  significant  by  the  fact  that, 
entering  into  its  erection  costs,  private, 
county,  statae  and  federal  funds  were  used 
to  make  its  establishment  possible. 

"Less  than  a  year  later  plans  were  com- 
pleted for  the  next  tower,  but  this  time 
with  the  idea  of  greater  permanency  in 
mind.  In  Cumberland  county,  where  the 
sandhills  slope  off  to  the  Coastal  Plain  the 
first  steel  tower  with  enclosed  cabin  was 
erected,  overlooking  the  New- York  Flor- 
ida Short  Route  Highway  and  300,000  acres 
of  the  Old  North  State's  pine  forests. 
Before  the  close  of  1927,  two  additional 
steel  and  two  temporary  wood  towers  were 
erected,  and  the  ill-fated  steel  tower  on 
Mt.  Mitchell  was  replaced,  through  the  in- 
terest of  a  public  spirited  individual,  with 
a  30-foot  stone  tower,  and  turned  over  to 
the   State. 

"There  are  now  21  towers  in  the  State 
detection  system  and  6  additional  look- 
out points  are  manned  during  the  fire  sea- 
son. Of  the  21  towers,  17  are  steel  with 
enclosed  cabins  and  stagger  stairways. 
They  range  in  height  from  35-feet  to  60 
feet  in  the  Mountains  and  Piedmont,  and 
80  feet  to   100  feet  in  the  Coastal     Plain. 
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In  each  enclosed  tower  is  an  oriented  map 
of  the  area  covered  by  the  tower,  and  such 
other  equipment  and  information  need- 
ed for  the  prompt  detection  and  report 
of  every  fire.  Communication  is  estab- 
lished with  ground  forces  over  a  network 
of  156  miles  of  telephone  lines,  and  this 
system  is  being  increased  each  year  to  out- 
lying areas  not  covered  by  commercial  tel- 
ephone lines. 

"Realizing  the  educational  value  of  the 
lookout  tower,  the  Department  invited  the 
public  to  visit  them.  Roads  or  good  trails 
make  each  tower  accessible.  The  stair- 
way type  of  construction  is  used  on  all 
primary  lookouts  to  make  climbing  safe. 
A  register  book  and  forestry  literature 
are  always  on  hand.  As  a  further  at- 
traction to  the  tourist,  picnic  tables  and 
other  camp  facilities  are  provided  in  some 
instances.  An  attempt  is  also  made  at 
each  tower  to  so  improve  its  surroundings 
to  make  it  attractive  and  leave  the  best 
impression  on  all  visitors. 

"It  is  estimated  that  in  addition  to  de- 
tection means  set  up  for  the  National  For- 
ests and  the  National  Park,  125  towers 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  primary 
system  for  the  State.  To  this  end  a  con- 
certed effort  is  being  made  to  meet  the 
needs  at  the  earlir  possible  time." 


SEEK  STIMULATE  SALE 

OF  ANGLERS'  LICENSES 


The  power  of  suggestion  is  being  relied 
upon  to  help  bring  the  sale  of  fishing  li- 
censes in  North  Carolina  up  to  such  a  point 
as  will  insure  the  Division  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries sufficient  funds  upon  which  to  oper- 
ate efficiently  during  the  forthcoming 
biennium. 

A  small  poster  carrying  an  illustration 
depicting  a  rustic  angler  placidly  dangling 
a  hook  into  a  stream  has  been  prepared. 
The  poster  carries  this  wording,  "Let's  go 
fishing;  forget  your  troubles;  purchase 
your  license  from  (blank  provided  for 
name  and   location   of   selling   agency). 

Angler's  license  receipts  which  have 
never  been  sufficient  for  carrying  out  a 
constructive  program,  have  dropped  this 
year  from  that  of  a  year  ago.     Collections 


up  to  May  27  of  this  year  amount  to 
112,354  in  comparison  with  $12,993  to  the 
same  date  last  year,  according  to  Assis- 
tant Director  J.  S.  Hargett,  in  charge  of 
inland    fisheries. 

Unless  license  sales  are  stimulated  by 
some  means,  the  inland  fisheries  pro- 
gram, already  inadequate,  faces  still  furth- 
er curtailment.  The  history  of  the  hatch- 
eries during  the  last  several  years 
has  been  one  of  continued  retrenchment  to 
the  point  of  impaired  efficiency. 

Fees  from  licenses  are  the  sole  support 
of  the  inland  fisheries  program.  Every 
effort  will  be  made  in  face  of  unpromising 
conditions  to  stimulate  the  source  of 
revenue. 


Poore's  Knob  forest  tower,  on  the  Wilkes- 
Alexander  County  line.  This  is  a  41- foot, 
inside  stairway,  enclosed  cabin  tope  tower, 
erected  cooperatively  by  the  State  with 
Alexander  and  Wilkes  Counties.  From  this 
point,  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  triangu- 
lated on  points  in  Virginia  and  on  the  Ten- 
nessee and  South  Carolina  lines.  At  full 
visibility,  the  lookout  can  see  all  or  parts 
of  ten  counties. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


County  Warden  H.  E.  Kennedy,  of 
Duplin,  reports  that  he  has  recently  been 
notified  by  G.  B.  D.  Parker,  of  Chinqua- 
pin, of  the  presence  of  a  drove  of  at  least 
six  young  ring-neck  pheasants  raised  on 
his  place,  near  Chinquapin.  Mr.  Parker 
does  not  know  whether  more  were  in  the 
flock,  but  he  counted  the  six  which  he  re- 
ported. Warden  Kennedy  counts  Mr.  Par- 
ker as  a  valuable  ally  in  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. 


FIRE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

DEPENDS  UPON  SUPPORT 
EXTENDED  BY  COUNTIES 


The  motion  picture  truck  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
message  of  conservation  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  North  Carolina,  according  to  As- 
sistant Forester  C.  H.  Flory,  carried  out  a 
schedule  during  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  first  of  May  in  Granville  and  Person 
counties.  In  spite  of  the  closing  of  schools, 
the  attendance  held  up  well,  an  average  of 
more  than  250  persons  attending  each  per- 
formance. 

Until  the  opening  of  summer  camps,  the 
truck  will  continue  showings  in  this  sec- 
tion, giving  performances  in  Durham, 
Orange  and   Chatham   counties. 


District  Forester  L.  A.  Carter,  of  Wind- 
sor, furnishes  the  following  interesting 
item:  While  working  with  a  logging 
crew  in  the  Bull  Neck  section  of  North- 
ampton county,  Ed.  Lawrence  (colored) 
found  a  doe  and  three  newly-born  fawns. 

As  the  bed  was  in  the  path  of  the  log- 
ging operations,  Lawrence  reported  the 
presence  of  the  doe  and  fawns  to  Chief 
Forest  Warden  J.  R.  Miller,  who  went  to 
investigate.  The  doe  had  evidently  sensed 
the  danger  of  the  advancing  crew  and 
moved  her  offsprings,  since  no  sign  could 
be  fcund  of  them.  It  is  hoped  they  made 
a  safe  retreat. 

According  to  local  sportsmen,  a  doe 
with  three  fawns  is  a  rarity  and  much 
speculation  has  been  aroused  as  to  wheth- 
er she  can  raise  all  three. 


North  Carolina's  fire  control  work  is 
conducted  with  funds  derived  from  four 
sources:  private,  county,  State  and  Fed- 
eral. Excepting  Virginia,  probably  no 
other  state  has  developed  the  county  form 
of  cooperation  in  fire  control  to  the  ex- 
tent that  North  Carolina  has.  In  many 
states,  the  work  is  financed  largely  by  di- 
rect state  appropriation,  no  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  supplement  such  appropria- 
tions with  the  private  landowner's  or  the 
county's  money.  In  other  states,  partic- 
ularly in  the  South  and  the  Northwest, 
the  private  landowner  looms  big  in  the  fi- 
nancial picture.  Certain  counties  have  sup- 
plemented state  forestry  activities  in 
some  instance  in  a  highly  intensified  form, 
but  the  county  as  a  distinct  fire  control 
unit  in  a  state  set  up  and  participated  fi- 
nancially in  the  protection  scheme  is  rath- 
er unusual. 

Small  appropriations  in  this  state  have 
in  the  past  made  it  advisable  for  private 
interests  or  counties  to  assist  in  financing 
the  job.  When  organized  fire  control  first 
began,  associations  of  forest  landowners 
were  formed  and  while  this  method  of  co- 
operation was  and  still  is,  highly  accep- 
table and  usually  a  satisfactory  means  of 
carrying  on  the  work,  it  has  never  be- 
come highly  developed.  This  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  are  few  large  contigious 
areas  of  forest  land  in  the  state  under  one 
ownership. 

The  strength  of  the  county  as  a  political 
unit  prompted  the  centering  of  effort  on 
it  as  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  con- 
ducting the  fire  control  job,  and  today  the 
county  is  the  fire  control  unit,  and  will 
probably  remain  as  such  until  state-wide 
protection  is  afforded.  In  instances 
where  high  fire  hazards  are  encount- 
ered, and  where  sufficiently  large  bodies 
of  forest  land  can  be  grouped  to  per- 
mit ease  of  handling,  a  protective  as- 
sociation is  formed,  but  it  serves  largely  to 
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intensify  the  work  within  an  organized 
county  unit. 

From  a  very  meagre  beginning  some  ten 
years  ago,  the  cooperative  system  has 
grown  to  the  present  42  counties.  Over 
10  million  acres  of  the  state's  21  million 
acres  of  forest  land  are  under  protection. 
Some  350,000  acres  are  given  special  pro- 
tection under  13  associations,  the  bulk  of 
which  lie  within  present  cooperating  coun- 
ties. 

The  State  is  divided  into  8  districts,  6 
of  which  have  technically-trained  District 
Foresters,  a  non-technical  assistant,  and 
a  clerk.  The  Mountain  and  Coastal  Plain 
regions  of  the  State  contain  the  largest 
areas  of  forest  land  and  present  the  great- 
est fire  risks,  so  that  fire  control  efforts 
thus  far  have  been  confined  to  these  re- 
gions. Until  such  time  as  adequate  funds 
are  available,  the  two  districts  in  the 
Piedmont  region  cannot  receive  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  the  way  of  organized 
fire  control. 

Each  organized  county  is  in  charge  of  a 
county  warden,  who  in  most  cases  is  also 
game  and  fish  warden  on  year-round 
duty.  The  counties  are  sub-divided  into 
districts,  each  in  charge  of  a  part  time 
district  warden,  who  carries  on  educational 
and  prevention  work  as  well  as  suppres- 
sion duties.  The  deputy  wardens  serving 
under  these  men  are  local  in  character, 
and  serve  as  crew  leaders  in  fire  suppres- 
sion work.  While  pick-up  laborers  have 
usually  been  depended  upon  in  the  past  to 
furnish  suppression  man-power,  the  or- 
ganized crew  idea  is  rapidly  coming  into 
favor.  Additional  fire  tools  and  equipment 
are  continually  being  supplied,  the  coun- 
ties and  associations  assisting  in  their  pur- 
chase. 

County  appropriations,  while  small  and 
insufficient  in  many  instances,  have  grad- 
ually increased.  These  appropriations, 
based  rather  roughly  on  the  needs,  but 
more  often  on  the  county's  ability  to  pay, 
range  from  |400  to  $2,000  and  are  al- 
ways matched  equally  with  State  and  Fed- 
eral funds.  Full  supervision  of  the  work 
rests  with  the  State,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  matched  funds  available  in  each  county 
are  expended  within  the  county.  Assess- 
ments  of  members   in   protective     associa- 


tions range  from  1  cent  to  5  cents  per  acre 
of  land  listed,  the  money  matched  as  in 
the  counties,  and  the  whole  expended  on 
the  association  unit. 

From  the  fact  that  county  appropria- 
tions are  still  too  small  to  do  a  satisfac- 
tory job,  and  the  State  and  Federal  funds 
are  insufficient  to  go  above  the  50-50 
basis  of  county  cooperation,  it  is  now  evi- 
dent that  county  appropriations  must  in 
the  future  be  made  in  most  cases  on  a  min- 
imum of  1-2  cent  per  acre  for  forest  land 
before  cooperation  is  accepted. 

While  this  requirement  is  still  a  long 
way  less  than  the  estimated  cost  of  ade- 
quate protection,  it  is  felt  that  it  provides 
a  fair  basis  for  the  continuance  of  the  fire 
control  work. — Assistant  Forester  Chas. 
H.  Flory. 


Even  the  fishes  of  North  Carolina  are 
becoming  accustomed  to  "climbing  stairs." 
This  photograph  shows  the  fishway  adjac- 
ent to  the  power  house  at  Cullotvhee  on  the 
Tuckasegee  river.  The  Conservation  De- 
partment, through  its  divisions  of  water  re- 
sources and  engineering  and  inland  fish- 
eries, is  seeking  to  keep  open  rivers  of  the 
State  for  the  migration  of  fishes. 
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STATE  FORESTER  GIVES 
PLAN  FOR  PRESERVING 
BEAUTY  OF  ROADSIDES 


All  who  use  our  roads,  and  especially 
those  who  travel  extensively  throughout 
North  Carolina,  are  familiar  with  bits  of 
scenery  which  compel  the  attention  of  the 
passer-by  and  which  linger  in  the  memory 
as  a  delightful,  if  momentary,  experience. 
A  babbling  brook  with  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  a  bold  rock  rising  through  the 
woodland,  a  group  of  majestic  trees,  a 
bubbling  mountain  spring,  the  forest 
clothed  bluff  of  a  creek  or  river,  a  way- 
side waterfall  or  the  picturesque  setting 
for  a  distant  view;  each  adds  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  day's  travel  or  the  much 
greater  delight  of  living  near  by. 

Such  places  are  becoming  rarer  year  by 
year.  The  trees  are  taken  for  lumber  or 
fire  wood,  or  the  scene  disfigured  by  a 
filling  station  or  hot  dog  stand,  or  the  site 
is  occupied  by  a  large  signboard  in  an  ef- 
fort of  the  owner  to  get  some  revenue 
from  land,  the  chief  value  of  which  is  its 
beauty.  Destruction  for  commercial  or 
other  purposes  goes  merrily  on  and  soon 
our  chief  attractions  for  the  tourist  and 
our  own  enjoyment  in  living  in  this  beauti- 
ful State  will  fade  away. 

The  poet  says:  "A  thing  of  beaauty  is 
a  joy  forever,  its  loveliness  increases,  it 
will  never  pass  into  nothingness."  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  not  always  true  of  scenery 
and  as  long  as  beauty  spots  are  in  private 
hands  there  can  be  no  assurance  of  their 
lasting  benefit. 

State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  is  working 
out  a  plan  whereby  the  public,  which  will  be 
the  beneficiary  of  the  perpetuation  of 
roadside  beauty  may  participate  in  pre- 
venting its  destruction.  Following  in  some 
particulars  the  plans  already  in  effect  in 
several  other  states,  he  is  suggesting  pri- 
vate contributions  for  the  purchase  of  such 
areas  and  their  administration  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. New  Hampshire  has  already  ac- 
quired seventy-eight  "highway  forests" 
and  is  working  for  the  establishment  of 
1,000  such  reservations  along  the  high- 
ways   of    the    State.      Connecticut   through 


its  Forest  and  Park  Association,  has 
set  out  to  place  in  public  ownership  at 
least  100  roadside  woodland  reservations. 
Sometimes  these  beauty  spots  are  donat- 
ed outright  to  the  State  by  public  spirited 
people  while  others  are  purchased  from 
donated  funds. 

Since  there  are  no  state  funds  appro- 
priated in  North  Carolina  for  the  purchase 
of  forest  land,  the  State  Forester  sug- 
gests that  subscriptions  be  received  in  units 
of  certain  amounts  for  the  purchase  of 
scenic  areas  along  the  hard  surfaced  high- 
ways of  the  State.  Each  unit  subscrip- 
tion would  entitle  the  donor  to  a  vote  on 
what  areas  shall  be  acquired,  the  site  re- 
ceiving the  largest  number  of  votes  to 
be  purchased  first,  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development.  In  this  way  any  private 
party  or  organization  may  contribute  to- 
ward the  roadside  forest  fund  and  can  se- 
lect its  favorite  beauty  spot,  or,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  gift,  can  select  two 
or  more  such  areas.  The  funds  will  be 
handled  as  State  funds  and  used  only  for 
the  cost  of  acquisition. 

It  is  time  the  people  of  North  Caro- 
lina began  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
protection  of  their  forests  and  scenery  and 
this  proposed  plan  of  purchasing  roadside 
beauty  spots  in  areas  varying  from  one 
acre  to  one  hundred  seems  to  promise  the 
beginning  of  a  better  day  for  the  apprecia- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  our  varied  and 
beautiful  scenery. 


SEEDLING    DISTRIBUTION 
GOES   BEYOND   MILLION 
FROM  FOREST  NURSERY 


In  the  year  1925  the  U.  S.  Forest  Ser- 
vice cooperated  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment in  the  establishment  of  a  state  for- 
est nursery.  North  Carolina  State  College 
allowed  the  use  of  about  an  acre  of  land, 
and  the  growing  of  forest  trees  for  distri- 
bution was  started. 

"The  first  distribution  during  the  Fall 
1926-Spring  1927,"  says  Assistant  Forester 
F.  H.  Claridge  in  recounting  the  growth 
of  the  work,  was  31,000  trees  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  one  man  working  part  time. 
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The  next  year  the  distribution  was  185,000 
through  the  efforts  of  one  full-time  man. 

"Due  to  the  need  for  expansion,  the  De- 
partment purchased  in  January,  1928,  ap- 
proximately ten  acres  of  land  near  Clayton, 
N.  C,  and  moved  from  the  State  College 
land.  Improvements  were  made  on  the  new 
site.  A  deep  well  was  driven  and  a  pump 
and  pressure  tank  installed,  in  addition  to 
a  packing  shed  and  tool  house. 

"Up  to  and  including  the  spring  of  1931, 
over  a  million  trees  have  been  distributed 
by  the  planting  section  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  The  ex- 
treme drought  conditions  during  the  spring 
of  1930  caused  the  purchase  of  some  trees 
from  outside  the  state  for  the  spring  of 
1931. 

"An  interesting  fact  about  the  planting 
in  North  Carolina  is  that  the  average 
planting  cooperator  with  the  average  taken 
over  a  period  of  four  years  planted  only 
2,300  trees.  The  demand,  therefore,  has 
steadily  increased  both  in  number  of  trees 
distributed,  and  the  number  of  cooperators 
participating.  From  an  educational  stand- 
point this  is  excellent  as  it  gives  interested 
parties  in  widely  separated  places  who 
serve  as  friends  of  conservation. 


"Free  distribution  of  trees  to  schools  in- 
augurated in  1928  has  proved  a  success. 
One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  shipments 
have  been  made  to  schools,  mostly  rural, 
within  the  last  four  years.  Several  schools 
repeated  orders  of  previous  years  and  138 
schools  now  have  small  school  forest  plan- 
tations, totalling  60,000  trees. 

"Other  activities  beside  the  distribution 
of  trees  for  forest  planting  have  included 
many  inspections  of  planting  sites,  instruc- 
tion in  planting  in  the  field  and  experi- 
mental work  to  ascertain  best  methods  of 
growing  trees  in  the  nursery  and  planting 
them  in  the  field.  During  the  last  planting 
season  nine  plantations  of  Asiatic  chest- 
nuts were  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  state.  These  trees  totalling  5,000  were 
supplied  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry and  it  is  hoped  that  a  blight  resis- 
tant strain  will  be  found  from  these  ex- 
periments. 

"The  grand  total  of  trees  distributed 
through  the  planting  section  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  project  is  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  trees,  of 
which  about  one  million  were  grown  in  the 
State  Forest  Nursery." 


Black  walnut  trees  grown  and  shipped  by  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  from  its  nursery  near  Clayton  are  shown  being  distributed  to  Hudson 
A'H  club  boys  by  Extension  Forester  R.  W.  Graeber  and  County  Agentt  P.  M.  Hen* 
dricks.   (Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service). 
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RAVAGES  OF  FIRE  MAKE 
PLANTING  NECESSARY 
IN  FORESTRY  PROGRAM 


North  Carolina,  which  is  blessed  with 
good  rainfall  and  many  aggressively  seed- 
ing and  valuable  species  of  trees  should  be 
able,  except  possibly  in  the  spruce  and 
southern  balsam  type  on  the  high  moun- 
tains, to  get  natural  reproduction  with  a 
few  simple  cutting  practices. 

The  loblolly  pine  in  the  Coastal  Plain  is 
so  aggressive  in  seeding  large  areas  quick- 
ly, that  one  almost  thinks  as  the  negro  did, 
when  he  looked  under  the  seed  beds  in  the 
forest  nursery  and  asked  if  pines  really 
grew  from  seed.  When  informed  that  they 
did,  he  looked  around  in  a  bewildered  man- 
ner and  said,  "I  thought  they  jest  vol- 
unteered." 

The  problem  of  forest  planting  comes, 
as  in  most  other  States,  from  the  destruc- 
tive fires  after  logging.  Eastern  Coastal 
Plain  North  Carolina  has  large  expenses  of 
sedge  grassland,  which  at  one  time  sup- 
ported a  magnificent  growth  of  longleaf 
pine.  Now  these  areas  must  depend  on  one 
or  two  stunted  seed  trees  for  two  or  three 
hundred  acres.  The  need  for  artificial  re- 
forestation is  not  only  manifest  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  but  throughout  its 
whole  expanse.  As  yet  no  method  of  arti- 
ficial reforestation  seems  as  generally  suc- 
cessful as  the  planting  of  seedlings  grown 
in  the  nursery  usually  for  only  one  year 
for  the  species  desirable  for  Piedmont  and 
Coastal  Plain.  Species,  nursery  and  plant- 
ing practices  for  the  mountain  regions  are 
similar  to  the  Northeastern  States.  At 
least  two  years  are  necessary  to  produce 
successful  planting  stock  for  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  primary  consideration  of  the  plant- 
ing program  is  to  have  reforested  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  land  now  idle  and  suited 
for  timber  trees  only.  It  is  assumed  that 
fire  protection  has  been  secured  for  this 
land. 

The  second  consideration  is  the  tremen- 
dous educational  value  of  forest  planting. 
Many  foresters  decry  the  fact  that  the 
public,  in  many  cases,  thinks  that  forestry 
is  planting,  and  forest  planting  the  all  of 


forestry.  Of  course  it  is  unfortunate  that 
one  phase  of  forestry  has  become  so  magni- 
fied, but  this  magnification  in  itself  shows 
the  great  popular  appeal  of  forest  planting, 
and  no  chance  should  be  lost  in  using  this 
method  of  making  friends  for  conservation. 
Lectures,  motion  pictures,  and  speeches 
cannot  compare  with  a  forest  planting  in 
the  sustained  interest  aroused. 

The  State  supplies  practically  all  the 
trees  from  the  State  nursery  at  Clayton, 
N.  C,  at  a  cost  of  $3.25  per  thousand  de- 
livered. The  principal  species  grown  at  the 
State  nursery  are  loblolly,  longleaf,  and 
shortleaf  pines,  black  locust  and  black  wal- 
nut. Forest  trees  for  western  North  Caro- 
lina have  been  secured  for  the  last  three 
years  at  low  prices  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company  of  Can- 
ton, N.  C.  The  species  shipped  from  their 
nursery  include  white  pine,  scotch  pine, 
norway  spruce,  and  some  northern  red 
pine. 

The  most  pressing  need  for  forest 
planting  in  North  Carolina  is  a  nursery  to 
supply  species  for  the  mountain  region.- - 
Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge. 


SCANT  POSSIBILITY  OF 

FINDING  COMMERCIAL 

OIL  AND  GAS  IN  STATE 


Possibilities  of  obtaining  oil  and  gas  in 
North  Carolina  in  commercial  quantities 
are  so  slim  that  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bry- 
son  advises  that  anyone  making  an  in- 
vestment in  such  a  venture  should  only 
risk  funds  that  he  can  afford  to  lose. 

The  State  Geologist  further  states  that 
he  does  not  wish  to  discourage  legitimate 
prospecting  where  this  is  done  by  individ- 
uals or  groups  investing  funds  with 
knowledge  of  the  risk  which  is  under- 
taken. His  attitude  is,  however,  that  the 
sale  of  stock  on  representation  of  prom- 
ising possibilites  for  oil  and  gas  is  an 
imposition  on  the  public. 

"What  we  have  tried  to  do,"  says  Mr. 
Bryson,  "is  to  state  the  facts  as  we  see 
them  and  let  the  people  decide  for  them- 
selves what  they  should  do  in  helping  to 
finance  such  an  expensive  and  hazardous 
undertaking.  If  we  felt  that  there  was  the 
least  possibility  of  finding  oil  or  gas,  we 
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would  not  hesitate  to  recommend  the  best 
possible  localities.  The  Department's  chief 
function  is  to  advise  the  people  of  the 
economic  possibilities  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  State,  so  we  try  to  advise 
to  the  best  of  our  ability." 

Mr.  Bryson  reviewed  the  history  of  sev- 
eral instances  of  prospecting  for"  oil  in 
North  Carolina,  all  of  which  resulted  in 
failure.  In  1924  and  1925,  a  well  was 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  2,351  feet  near 
Havelock,  Craven  county.  Here  basement 
rocks,  composed  of  crystalline  gneisses  and 
schists,  were  encountered  at  a  depth  of 
2,318  feet.  An  accurate  log  of  the  well 
was  kept  by  Wendell  C.  Mansfield  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  published  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  as  Economic 
Paper  No.  56. 

Four  elements  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem of  the  presence  of  oil  pools  are  given 
as  follows  by  Mr.  Bryson.  They  are: 
"(1)  The  presence  of  rock  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  they  have  served  as  the  place 
of  origin  or  source  of  oil  or  gas;  (2)  por- 
ous sandstones  or  limestones  into  which 
the  oil,  when  formed,  can  collect;  (3)  a 
geologic  structure  or  fold  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  it  will  trap  the  oil  and  gas  as 
they  migrate  through  the  porous  rocks; 
and  (4)  a  non-porous  shale  or  clay  above 
the  sandstone  to  seal  in  its  oily  contents 
and  prevent  their  escape." 

Taking  these  elements  into  considera- 
tion, State  Geologist  Bryson  shows  why 
the  formations  in  North  Carolina  do  not 
offer  encouragement  for  the  presence  of 
oil.  He  warns  the  public  to  beware  of 
fantastic  "proofs"  of  oil  offered  by  some 
promoters  and  so-called  "geologists." 


GOVERNOR  REAPPOINTS 

FOUR  BOARD  MEMBERS 


Four  members  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  whose  terms 
expired  on  April  1  have  been  reappointed 
for'  terms  of  four  years  each  by  Governor 
O.   Max  Gardner. 

Reappointed  members  are  as  follows:  E. 
S.  Askew,  Merry  Hill;  R.  Bruce  Etheridge, 
Manteo;  Santford  Martin,  Winston-Salem, 
and  E.  D.  Cranford,  Asheboro.  These  men 


represent  varied  vocations  and  schools  of 
thought. 

Mr.  Askew  is  a  farmer  and  banker;  Mr. 
Etheridge,  a  banker;  Mr.  Martin,  a  news- 
paper editor,  and  Mr.  Cranford,  a  manufac- 
turer. Each  one  has  manifested  a  deep 
interest  in  the  resources  of  the  State  and 
a  sincere  purpose  to  contribute  to  their 
conservation  and  rehabilitation. 

All  of  the  men  were  appointees  of  for- 
mer Governor  A.  W.  McLean  in  1925  on 
the  original  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development  which  was  the  reorganized 
Board  of  the  old  Geological  and  Economic 
Survey.  Mr.  Etheridge  and  Mr.  Martin 
were  previously  members  of  the  Fisheries 
Commission  Board,  absorbed  by  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
1927. 


STRIPED  BASS  HATCHERY 
AT  WELDON  TURNS  OUT 
MILLIONS  OF  BABY  FISH 


Striped  bass  (rocky)  fry  turned  out  by 
the  cooperative  State  and  Federal  hatch- 
ery at  Weldon  numbered  approximately 
12,000,000,  according  to  a  report  made  by 
Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett  at  the 
close  of  the  season's  operations. 

Following  a  policy  established  in  1929, 
the  fish  were  more  widely  distributed 
than  previously.  Roanoke  river,  from 
which  the  brood  fish  were  taken,  received 
more  than  any  other,  but  most  of  the  ma- 
jor rivers  of  the  section  were  allotted  a 
supply.  W.  C.  Bunch,  of  the  Federal 
hatchery  at  Edenton,  who  has  operated  the 
hatchery  for  several  years,  was  again  in 
charge. 

Distribution  to  rivers  other  than  the 
Roanoke  was  under  the  direction  of  Assis- 
tant State  Warden  Chas  J.  Moore,  of 
Washington.  Under  a  plan  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Moore,  wardens  from  the  counties 
which  received  part  of  the  fish  met  at  Wel- 
don, returning  simultaneously  to  their 
counties  for  distribution.  This  eliminated 
delay  in  releasing  the  fish. 

Wardens  from  the  following  counties  as- 
sisted in  the  distribution  of  the  fry: 
Lenoir,  Craven,  Martin,  Beaufort,  Greene, 
Jones,  Nash,  Edgecombe,  Pitt,  Pamlico 
and  Wilson.     Fish  were  placed  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  waters:  Pamlico,  Tar,  Neuse,  Trent, 
Bay  and  Pungo  rivers  and  Little  and  Big 
Contentnea,  South,  Blounts  and  Goose 
creeks. 

Fisheries  authorities  at  one  time  cred- 
ited the  Roanoke  river  as  being  the  most 
important  striped  bass  spawning  ground 
in  the  country.  The  favorite  portion  of 
this  stream  is  in  the  rapids  near  Weldon. 
The  hatchery  was  established  near  this 
point  some  years  ago,  but  was  discontin- 
ued until  operations  were  resumed  in 
1928  with  the  State  and  Federal  govern- 
ments sharing  the  expense. 


TYRRELL  COUNTY  GIRL 
WINS  GEORGE  A-  NICOLL 
CONSERVATION  CONTEST 


First  place  in  the  "George  A.  Nicoll 
Memorial  Essay  Contest"  has  been  award- 
ed this  year  to  Miss  Eloise  Gibbs,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  tenth  grade  of  the  Columbia 
high  school  in  Tyrrell  county. 

Miss  Gibbs  had  previously  been  ad- 
judged the  winner  of  the  prize  for  her 
home  county  out  of  a  large  number  of 
contestants. 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools  W.  D. 


Scott  served  as  judge  in  Tyrrell  county. 
County  prizes  were  $5  each.  These  awards 
were  offered  in  all  counties  which  came 
under  supervision  of  the  late  Assistant 
State  Warden  George  A.  Nicoll. 

As  winner  of  the  grand  prize,  awarded 
for  the  best  essay  among  the  county  win- 
ners, Miss  Gibbs  has  received  $10  in  gold 
from  Mrs.  Nicoll.  Honorable  mention  in 
the  competition  for  the  grand  prize  was 
given  by  the  judges  to  the  following: 
Wendell  Peele,  Jamesville,  Martin  county; 
Miss  Mary  Hartsoe,  Weldon,  Halifax 
county,  and  Edgar  Butler,  Vanceboro, 
Craven  county.  Essays  written  by  these 
were  selected  as  the  best  submitted  from 
their  counties. 

As  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  Mrs. 
Nicoll  continued  the  contest  this  year 
after  his  death,  and  she  has  announced 
her  intention  of  establishing  an  annual 
contest,  open  to  school  children  of  her 
late  husband's  district  in  recognition  of  his 
intense  interest  in  conservation.  Counties 
in  this  area  include  the  following:  Bertie, 
Carteret,  Craven,  Edgecombe,  Greeene, 
Halifax,  Jones,  Lenoir,  Sampson,  Martin, 
Nash,  Northampton,  Onslow,  Pamlico,  Pitt, 
Tyrrell  and  Wilson. 


Forestry  exhibit  at  the  Eastern  Carolina  Exposition,  Greenville,  April  27-May  1. 
The  exhibit  was  placed  by  Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory  and  Chief  Forest  Warden 
F.  L.  Hooker. 
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STATE  WILL  ENTERTAIN 
FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 
AT  ASHEVILLE,  JUNE  3  5 


N. 


CAROLINA  FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION  CARRIES 
OUT  USEFUL  PROGRAM 


The  section  which  gave  birth  to  the  mod- 
ern forestry  movement  in  this  nation  will 
entertain  the  fifty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association  at 
Asheville  on  June  3-5  inclusive.  One  of 
the  side  trips  of  the  gathering  will  be  to 
Biltmore  Forest,  the  cradle  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  country. 

Outstanding  authorities  of  the  nation 
will  discuss  such  problems  as  land  utiliza- 
tion, flood  control,  soil  erosion,  state  and 
federal  forest  and  park  administration, 
and  protection  of  wild  life. 

Soil  erosion  is  denominated  as  the  great- 
est national  land  menace  in  America  and 
the  chief  attribute  to  destructive  floods 
by  the  association.  The  conference  is  ex- 
pected to  bring  to  light  some  astounding 
facts  concerning  its  influence  on  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  to  present  direct  plans 
for  its  control.  Hugh  Hammond  Bennett, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  the  country,  will  deal  with  this 
topic. 

Forest  conservation  as  a  function  of 
State  government,  a  subject  which  has  de- 
veloped nation-wide  interest,  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  Col.  Henry  S.  Graves,  dean  of 
the  Yale  Forest  School  and  at  one  time 
chief  forester  of  the  U.  S.  Colonel  Graves 
is  one  of  a  small  group  which  started  the 
forestry  movement  in  America. 

Other  interesting  subjects  scheduled  to 
be  brought  before  the  conference  include 
discussion  of  America's  land  situation  by 
Dr.  L.  C.  Gray,  in  charge  of  land  econom- 
ics of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  the  National  Forests  in  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  land  use  by  R.  Y. 
Stuart,  chief  forester  of  the  U.  S.  State 
forests  and  parks  will  be  touched  upon  by 
William  G.  Howard,  superintendent  of 
lands  and  forests  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Chief  Scout  Executive  James  West  will 
speak  at  a  ceremony  attending  the  plant- 
ing of  a  walnut  tree  from  the  historic 
grounds  of  Mt.  Vernon  in  honor  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  George  Washington. 


The  North  Carolina  Forestry  Associa- 
tion was  brought  into  being  at  a  meeting 
called  by  the  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Geological  and  Economic  Survey  at  Raleigh 
in  February,  1911.  This  meeting,  presided 
over  by  the  State  Geologist,  Dr.  Joseph 
Hyde  Pratt,  formed  itself  into  a  perman- 
ent organization  electing  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill, 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanical  Arts,  as  presi- 
dent and  J.  S.  Holmes,  forester  of  the  sur- 
vey, as  secretary. 

The  object  of  the  association,  as  stated 
in  the  constitution  adopted  a  year  later, 
was  "to  promote  the  protection  of  the  for- 
ests of  North  Carolina  from  fire  and  from 
destructive  insects,  and  to  promote  their 
perpetuation  by  wise  use  and  by  the  refor- 
estation of  cutover  and  abandoned  lands." 
This  association  with  small  financial  sup- 
port chiefly  from  a  few  interested  land- 
owners and  timber  operators  and  with  the 
close  co-operation  of  the  State  forestry 
agencies  has  held  annual  meetings,  publish- 
ed occasional  reports  and  done  its  part  to- 
wards interesting  the  public  in  better  for- 
estry legislation. 

At  the  present  time  K.  Clyde  Council  of 
the  Council  Tool  Company,  Wananish,  N. 
C,  is  president  and  R.  W.  Graeber,  exten- 
sion forester  of  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  is  secretary.  Col.  Joseph  Hyde 
Pratt  as  chairman  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee is  still  one  of  the  chief  moving  spirits 
of  the  association.  While  the  membership 
is  small,  its  accomplishments  have  had  a 
large  effect  on  State  forestry  and  its  in- 
fluence has  extended  even  to  national  leg- 
islation. One  of  its  present  projects  is  to 
secure  speakers  on  forestry  or  related  top- 
ics before  civic  or  other  organizations  on 
request  where  there  seems  an  opportunity 
of  using  them  effectively. 


He — "I  want  to  marry  your  daughter." 
Father — "Have  you  seen  my  wife  yet?" 
He — "Yes,    but    nevertheless,      I      prefer 
your  daughter." 
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OBJECTIVES    OF 
AMERICAN  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

Protection  of  Fish  and  Game  and  other  forms 
of  wild  life  under  sound  game  laws. 

Perpetuation  of  Forest  Recreation  as  a  growing 
need  in  the  social  development  of  the  nation. 

Setting  Apart  of  a  Few  Primitive  Wilderness 
Areas,  to  remain  untouched  by  motor  cars 
and  tourist  camps,  for  pack  trips  and  rug- 
ged exploration  in  "a  back  country." 

Establishment  of  National,  State  and  Commun- 
ity Forests  where  needed  and  practical. 

Adequate  Forest  Fire  Protection  by  Federal, 
State  and  private  agencies. 

Reforms  in  the  Present  Methods  of  Forest  Taxa- 
tion that  timber  may  be  fairly  taxed  and 
the  use  of  forest  lands  for  timber  crops  en- 
couraged. 

Planting  of  Trees  more  extensively  by  individ- 
uals, communities,  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments. 
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A  NORTH  CAROLINA  PINE  PLANTATION 


(Photo  by  U.  S.  Forest  Service) 
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WHAT  NORTH  CAROLINIANS  DO  TO  MAKE  A  LIVING 


OCCCUPATIONS 


WHITE 


Male 


Female 


COLORED 


Male       Female 


Total 
Em- 
ployed 
1930 


Agriculture    (Total)    

Farmers    (Owners   and   Tenants) 

Farm   Managers   and   Foremen 

Wage    "Workers     

Unpaid   Family   Workers    

Other    Occupations    

Forestry    and    Fishing    (Total) 

Forestry    

Fishing    

Extraction   of  Minerals 

Coal    Mines     

Oil   and   Gas   Wells   

Other   Mines   and  Quarries   

Mfg.    and   Mechanical   Indus 

Building   Industry    

Chemical  and  Allied  Industry 

Cigar  and   Tobacco   Factories 

Clothing    Industries    

Bakeries   and    Allied   Industries    

Slaughter   and   Packing  Houses 

Other   Food    and   Allied  Indust.    

Automobile    Factories    

Automobile   Repair   Shops   

Blast    Furnaces,    etc.     

Other   Iron   and    Steel   Industries 

Saw  and  Planing  Mills 

Other  Woodworking  and  Furniture 

Factories    

Printing',    Publishing,    Engraving 

Paper   and    Allied   Industries 

Cotton   Mills   

Knitting  Mills 

Silk    Mills    

Woolen  and  Worsted  Mills 

Other   Textile  Mills 

Independent   hand   trades   

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  Industries 

Metal  Industries   (except  iron  and 

steel)   _: 

Shoe    Factroies    

Other    Leather    Industries 

Electrical  Machinery  &  Supply 

Rubber    Factories    

Miscellaneous  Mfg.   Industries 

Transportation    (Total)     

Big.  and  Repairing  Streets,  Roads 

Garages,  Greasing  Stations,  Etc 

Postal    Service    

Steam    Railroads    

Street  Railroads 

Telephone  and   Telegraph  

Other    Transportation    and   Com 

Trade     (Total)     

Banking  and  Brokerage 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

Auto    Agencies,    Filling    Stations 

Wholesale    and    Retail    Trade 

(except    autos)    

Other    Trade    Industries    

Public    Service   not   elsewhere 

classified     

Professional    Service    (Total)    

Recreation   and  Amusement 

Other    Professional    Service    

Domestic    and   Personal   Serv 

Hotels,    eating"   establishments    

Laundries,   cleaning,    pressing 

Other  domestic  and  personal  serv 

All  Other  Industries 


285,837 

184,521 

1,576 

40,839 

58,815 

86 

6,010 

3,125 

2,885 

2,801 

218 

41 

2,542 

167,711 

25,353 

3,246 

4,913 

812 

1,341 

480 

3,077 

1,645 

3,940 

374 

5,431 

12,081 

16,555 
2,601 
1,636 

54,173 
9,120 
2,199 
1,154 
3,872 
1,882 
1,499 

810 

174 

1,203 

538 

361 

7,241 

34,780 

5,675 

4,351 

3,691 

12,557 

457 

2,656 

5,393 

72,548 

3,531 

6,396 

9,052 

52,039 
1,530 

10,330 

18,543 

2,256 

16,287 

11,699 

4,196 

2,936 

4,567 

7,702 


30,155 

8,657 

317 

2,696 

18,458 

27 

41 

34 

7 

18 


16 

59,997 

289 

1,562 

2,811 

2,922 

111 

56 

276 

110 

67 

17 

209 

193 

598 

477 

170 

29,644 

12,735 

1,527 

536 

2,100 

2,162 

52 

45 

10 

16 

67 

40 

1,195 

4,035 

40 

121 

643 

668 

10 

2,427 

126 

15,929 

1,140 

1,632 

420 

12,347 
390 

1,184 

25,199 

1,170 

24,029 

13,438 

4,516 

1,118 

7,804 

1,477   | 


139,282 

69,949 

90 

38,742 

30,470 

31 

3,280 

2,529 

751 

843 

141 

2 

700 

46,840 

9,243 

3,225 

7,028 

285 

361 

127 

760 

106 

521 

95 

1,328 

9,935 

3,008 

154 

88 

3,105 

383 

94 

54 

527 

564 

1,211 

391 

51 

366 

20 

100 

3,710 

14,937 

4,734 

1,410 

216 

6,088 

53 

165 

2,271 

9,907 

303 

365 

902 

7,911 
426 

1,889 
5,950 
1,257 
4,693 
14,196 
4,882 
1,587 
7,727 
8,235 


38,985 

4,733 

3.9 

10,571 

23,639 

3 

68 

20 

48 

7 

1 

1 

5 

11,582 

58 

40 

8,465 

119 

25 

7 

318 

1 

5 

1 

20 

124 

132 
12 

6 
316 
262 
145 

2 
190 
752 

6 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

546 

158 

26 

12 

19 

65 

15 
21 

772 
41 

124 
17 

576 
14 

71 

5,927 

101 

5,826 

61,987 

3,753 

2,946 

55,288 

635 


499,923 

270,187 

2,027 

93,874 

133,687 

148 

9,432 

5,741 

3,691 

3,672 

362 

44 

3,266 

286,245 

34,964 

8,073 

23,218 

4,140 

1,839 

672 

4,434 

1,864 

4,539 

487 

6,989 

22,393 

20,293 
3,244 
1,900 
87,242 
22,501 
3,966 
1,746 
6,689 
5,368 
2,768 

1,272 

236 

1,587 

626 

502 

12,693 

53,968 

10,494 

5,894 

4,570 

19,413 

520 

5,263 

7,814 

99,193 

5,015 

8,517 

10,401 

72,899 
2,361 

13,483 
55,702 

4,785 

50,917 

101,436 

17,369 

8,624 
75,443 
18,075 


Totals,  gainfully  employed I    *617,961    *151,473 


245,359     *120,192    1141,129 


*  The  sum  of  these  columns  does  not  equal  the  total  because  no  account  is 
taken  here  of  workers  of  races  other  than  white  and  negro. 
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DROP  IN  LICENSE  SALES 
MAKES  REORGANIZATION 
FIELD  FORCE  NECESSARY 


A  drop  of  approximately  $34,074  in  re- 
ceipts from  estimated  revenues  has  made 
necessary  a  sharp  curtailment  in  the  num- 
ber of  game  wardens  and  a  reorganization 
of  the  force  to  meet  the  new  conditions, 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  has  an- 
nounced. 

Under  the  new  plan  of  organization  there 
are  only  65  county  wardens  compared  with 
one  for  each  of  the  100  counties  as  here- 
tofore. These  changes  have  already  gone  in- 
to effect. 

Reorganization  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  consolidation  of  warden  services  in 
some  of  the  smaller  counties  which  are  con- 
tiguous. This  course  was  decided  upon  as 
the  best  among  many  considered.  One  alter- 
native was  to  cut  deeply  into  the  pay  of  all 
the  wardens,  and  another  was  to  suspend 
all  warden  service  in  the  State  for  several 
months. 

The  decision  to  reduce  the  number  of 
wardens  follows  out  long-laid  plans  of  the 
Department  to  build  up  a  more  highly  or- 
ganized force,  better  trained  and  equipped 
to  carry  out  the  conservation  program.  Un- 
der the  new  arrangement,  an  upward  trend 
in  the  pay  of  wardens  and  immediate  in- 
creases for  those  who  take  over  additional 
territory  will  be  made  possible.  Conserva- 
tion officials  have  long  been  aware  that  sal- 
aries of  wardens  as  a  rule  have  been  inade- 
quate, but  means  to  change  the  rate  were 
not  available. 

Savings  required  in  personal  services  and 
met  through  the  reduction  of  the  field  force 
have  been  carried  through  every  item  in  the 
budget  of  the  game  division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
State  Warden  England  said. 

Under  the  budget  setup,  the  State  War- 
den explained,  $97,000  is  allowed  for  law 
enforcement  through  field  operations;  ap- 
proximately $48,000  for  the  State  game 
farm,    establishment    and    maintenance    of 


State  and  county  refuges  and  the  purchase 
of  quail  and  other  game  for  propagation 
and  distribution.  The  remainder  of  about 
$30,000  goes  for  supplies  and  materials, 
licenses  and  license  buttons,  motor  vehicles, 
repairs,  insurance,  equipment,  operation  of 
the  Raleigh  office  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  budget  for  the  game  division  esti- 
mated $200,000  in  receipts  last  season,  and 
contemplated  expenditures  were  figured 
on  this  basis.  Estimated  receipts  were 
placed  at  several  thousand  dollars  less  than 
had  been  collected  during  the  average  year 
of  operation  of  the  game  law.  The  drop 
in  sales  of  licenses,  causing  a  gap  between 
estimated  receipts  and  expenditures,  ne- 
cessitated the  sharp  slash  in  expenditures. 

In  spite  of  curtailment  of  the  warden 
force,  conservation  work  will  not  be  allow- 
ed to  suffer,  department  officials  state.  A 
strong  deputy  warden  force  has  been  built 
up;  and  those  counties  not  having  a  resi- 
dent warden  will  be  looked  after  by  these 
deputies  under  the  direction  of  the  regular 
warden  assigned  to  the  county. 


DURHAM  COUNTY  WALTON 

LEAGUE  CAPTURES  PRIZE 


Durham  County's  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  one  of  the 
youngest  in  the  State,  stepped  out  ahead  of 
the  field  last  year  and  captured  the  na- 
tional award  for  the  chapter  in  the  State 
showing  the  greatest  actual  increase  in 
membership. 

Membership  of  the  chapter  at  the  time 
the  campaign  started  was  77,  increasing 
during  the  year  by  approximately  125  per- 
cent; and  after  its  close  more  were  added. 

A  green  banner  bearing  white  letters 
was  presented  to  the  chapter  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  being  accepted  by  Bur- 
ton H.  Smith,  of  Charlotte,  publicity  di- 
rector of  the  Waltonian  Council  of  North 
Carolina.  Another  article  in  this  issue  of 
"Conservation  and  Industry"  tells  of  some 
of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the  chap- 
ter. The  State  feels  proud  of  this  aggres- 
sive group  of  conservationists. 
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WHO  OWNS  WILD  GAME? 


ages  comes  the  answer — everybody  owns 
the  wild  game,  and  at  the  same  time  no- 
body owns  it. 

A  book  just  published,  "Wild  Game — Its 
Legal  Status/'  by  the  Game  Conservation 
Department  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, and  distributed  free  as  long  as  the 
present  supply  lasts,  to  those  desiring  it, 
traces  the  legal  status  from  the  antiquity 
of  the  Romans,  through  the  crowns  of 
Europe,  through  the  inherited  common  law 
of  the  American  colonies,  to  the  present 
stewardship  of  the  individual  states.  This 
book  is  a  reprint  of  a  report  made  to  the 
Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Association 
by  its  attorney. 

Title  to  wild  game  is  held  by  the  public 
but  vested  in  the  State,  which  has  regula- 
tory rights  over  it.  No  individual  can  own 
wild  game.  One  may  even  raise  game  do- 
mestically, but  the  moment  it  is  liberated 
or  escapes  its  legal  status  is  declared  "wild 
game,"  and  it  becomes  public  property. 


INSTRUCTOR    ASSIGNED 

TO  NEW  GAME  COURSE 


More  than  7,000,000  hunters  and  18,000,- 
000  fishermen  in  the  United  States  alone 
often  raise  this  question.  Down  through  the 


O.  B.  Taylor,  representative  of  the  More 
Game  Birds  in  America  Foundation,  has 
been  assigned  to  assist  in  the  course  in 
game  management  which  will  start  at 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Engineering  at  Raleigh  next  fall. 

This  course,  according  to  game  enthusi- 
asts, will  be  the  first  to  be  offered  in  a  ma- 
jor college  in  the  United  States.  It  will  be 
in  the  department  of  biology  and  entomolo- 
gy, headed  by  Dr.  Z.  P.  Metcalf. 

In  connection  with  the  course,  game 
breeding  will  be  carried  on  at  the  college, 
according  to  plans  being  made.  The  game 
breeding  activities  will  give  a  laboratory 
for  practical  instruction  and  also  afford  an 
opportunity  for  experiments  and  testing  of 
various   theories. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky,  and  has  also  had  consid- 
erable experience  in  game  breeding  with 
the  Game  Conservation  Institute  at  Clin- 
ton, N.  J.  Students  will  be  used  in  game 
breeding  work  in  connection  with  the  new 
course. 
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NEW  HUNTING  SEASONS 
AMONG  CHIEF  CHANGES 
IN  STATE'S  GAME  LAWS 


Aside  from  the  two  amendments  to  the 
State  Game  Law,  one  to  allow  the  sale  of 
game  birds,  except  wild  turkey  and  quail, 
raised  in  captivity,  and  the  other  to  en- 
courage landowners  to  develop  wild  life  on 
their  holdings  by  legalizing  a  fee  for  hunt- 
ing thereon,  the  most  important  changes  in 
these  statutes  were  in  open  seasons  for 
hunting. 

Differences  over  deer  season  which  rang- 
ed all  the  way  from  zoning  the  State  with 
different  seasons  in  two  sections  to  total 
protection  were  finally  adjusted  by  fixing 
the  shooting  period  from  September  15  to 
January  1.  However,  the  hunting  or  driving 
of  deer  with  dogs  was  prohibited  in  all 
counties  west  of  Person,  Orange,  Chatham, 
Moore,  Richmond  and  Scotland. 

Likewise,  controversy  over  the  season  for 
squirrel  was  settled  by  dropping  the  zone 
plan  and  substituting  a  uniform  sea- 
son over  the  State  extending  from  Sep- 
tember 1  to  December  31.  Previously  the 
eastern  season  has  been  from  October  15  to 
January  15  and  in  the  west  from  September 
15  to  January  1. 

The  season  for  taking  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals including  mink,  skunk,  otter,  muskrat, 


Weather  Bureau  station  in  Chapel  Hill 
where  a  continuous  record  of  rainfall  has 
been  maintained  since  1880.  Rainfall,  tem- 
perature, wind  movement,  humidity  and 
water  surface  evaporation  are  measured  at 
this  station.  The  division  of  water  resources 
and  engineering  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  cooperates 
closely  with  the  Weather  Bureau. 


raccoon  and  opossum  was  also  made  State- 
wide as  contrasted  to  the  zone  plan  of  the 
previous  two  years.  Hereafter  the  season 
for  taking  these  animals  will  be  from -No- 
vember 15  to  February  15.  However,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  hunting  raccoon  and 
opossum  with  dogs  and  gun  only,  45  days 
earlier  or  beginning  October  1. 

No  action  was  taken  by  the  General  As- 
sembly on  the  extension  of  the  two-year 
closed  season  on  doe  deer  which  expires 
September  1,  1931.  The  new  law  leaves  this 
optional  with  the  Board  of  Conservation 
and  Development  which  has  authority  to 
shorten  any  season,  under  prescribed  pro- 
cedure, within  the  limits  included  in  the 
statutes. 

An  amendment  to  the  State  Game  Law 
provides  that  the  State  season  on  migra- 
tory wildfowl  shall  automatically  conform 
to  that  set  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey 
under  whose  direction  the  administration 
of  federal  game  statutes  falls.  Similar  ac- 
tion was  taken  in  respect  to  bag  limits  on 
migratory   wildfowl. 

In  the  future  the  amount  of  game  funds 
which  may  be  spent  in  forest  fire  control 
will  be  limited  to  ten  percent  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  licenses,  under  provisions  of  the 
amended  game  law.  In  the  past  this  has 
been  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executive  budget. 

Seasons  on  other  species  of  game  were 
left  unchanged.  Tabulated,  the  open  seasons 
which  will  govern  this  year  are  as  follows: 

Quail   Nov.  20  to  Feb.  15 

Turkey  Nov.  20  to  Feb.  15 

Rabbit    Nov.  20  to  Feb.  15 

Dove  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31 

Bear  Oct.  1  to  Jan.  15 

Beaver,  buffalo,  elk  No  open  season 

Wildcat  No  closed  season 

Deer  (buck)  Sept.  15  to  Jan.    1 

Squirrel   Sept.    1  to  Dec.  31 

Mink,  skunk,  otter,  musk- 
rat,  raccoon,  opossum  _  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  15 

Dove  Nov.  20  to  Jan.  31 

Woodcock  Dec.    1  to  Dec.  31 

Duck,  goose,  brant,  coot, 
Wilson's  snipe  or  jack- 
snipe  Nov.    1  to  Jan.  15 

Rail  and  gallinule  (ex- 
cept coot)   Sept.    1  to  Nov.  30 
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HALTING  OF  FOREST  FIRE 
PROGRAM  IS  PROTESTED 
BY  LEADING  TAXPAYERS 


While  Craven  County  commissioners 
were  deliberating  whether  to  continue  for- 
est fire  cooperation  with  the  State  next 
year,  the  board  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  leading  landowners  of  the  county 
which  give  an  idea  of  appreciation  of  ef- 
forts to  control  the  "Red  Demon." 

While  all  of  the  writers  admitted  the 
fiscal  difficulties  faced  by  the  commission- 
ers on  account  of  the  times,  a  great  ma- 
jority stated  that  even  stringent  conditions 
should  not  cause  the  dropping  of  this  pro- 
gram which  protects  one  of  the  largest 
basic  sources  of  wealth  in  the  State. 

"When  timber  is  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  fire,"  wrote  L.  P.  Kennedy,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad,  "it 
means  a  loss  to  the  county  as  well  as  to 
the  individual  owning  the  property.  I  feel 
that  we  should  encourage  every  movement 
of  this  kind  to  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. Forest  fires  constitute  one  of  our 
worst  enemies  and  greatest  hazards  in  this 
county.  The  men  in  charge  of  this  work 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good 
already  and  to  stop  the  work  now  would 
mean  that  everything  they  have  done  to 
bring  about  this  spirit  of  cooperation  with 
landowners  would  be  lost." 

Former  Senator  F.  M.  Simmons  com- 
mented thus:  "As  a  citizen  and  property 
holder  of  the  county  I  wish  to  express  my- 
self as  strongly  opposed  to  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  financial  help  in  this  behalf. 
In  the  conditions  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves with  reference  to  our  woods  and 
timber  supply  at  the  present  time  and  in 
consideration  of  the  growing  demand  for 
both  wood  and  timber,  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unwise  not  to  do  whatever  can  rea- 
sonably be  done  to  protect  our  forests  from 
destruction  by  fire." 

"We,  with  a  few  other  manufacturing 
concerns  are  contributing  privately  between 
$300  and  S500  a  year  toward  this  work," 
asserted  W.  F.  Aberly,  treasurer-manager 
of  the  Pine  Lumber  Co.  "Last  year  war- 
dens saved  our  property,  the  Atlas  Ply- 
wood Corp.,  and  the  Rowland  Lumber  Co., 


from  a  fire  which  would  have  destroyed 
many  times  what  was  spent  by  us  in  for- 
est fire  control  during  the  entire  year.  I 
understand  there  is  some  opposition  to  con- 
tinuation of  forest  fire  prevention  work  in 
Craven  County,  but  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
not  to  carry  it  on." 

C.  T.  Wellinger,  of  the  N.  E.  Mohn  & 
Co.,  presented  the  following  arguments  for 
retaining  the  service:  "While  we  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
county  to  operate  as  economically  as  pos- 
sible, we  do  not  feel  like  the  discontinu- 
ance of  this  work  would  be  economy.  It  is 
rather  an  investment  for  taxpayers  that 
cannot  be  counted  in  dollars  and  cents. 

"We  cannot  tell  how  much  this  service 
has  saved  us  personally  as  the  wardens 
have  put  out  fires  starting  on  the  Country 
Club  road  on  three  different  occasions 
which  could  have  meant  a  loss  of  quite  a 
sum  had  the  fires  destroyed  the  buildings 
as  well  as  the  timber  on  our  property.  This 
may  appear  selfish,  yet  we  feel  sure  they 
have  willingly  given  the  same  service  to 
hundreds  of  property  owners  in  this  dis- 
trict. They  are  well  trained  and  can  sup- 
press a  fire  before  much  damage  is  done." 


BOARD  OF  CONSERVATION 

WILL  MEET  AT  MOREHEAD 


The  regular  annual  summer  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment will  be  held  at  the  office  of  Capt.  John 
A.  Nelson,  fisheries  commissioner,  at 
Morehead  City  July   7. 

According  to  the  plans  of  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  the  first  morning  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  devoted  to  hearing  petitions 
from  commercial  fishermen.  According  to 
precedent,  most  of  the  coastal  sections  of 
the  State  will  be  represented  by  delega- 
tions. 

Reports  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Department  will  be  considerably  abbrevi- 
ated with  only  the  most  important  items 
of  business  being  brought  before  the  Board. 

Among  the  more  important  subjects  for 
consideration  will  be  the  new  laws  affect- 
ing conservation  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1931.  It  is  not  anticipated  that 
the  Board  will  make  any  material  changes 
in  rules  and  regulations  coming  under  its 
jurisdiction. 
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INTEREST  IN  MINERALS 
STIMULATED  BY  FINDING 

HUGE  KAOLIN  DEPOSITS 


Discovery  of  what  is  indicated  as 
largest  deposit  of  kaolin  clay  yet  found  in 
North  Carolina  in  Mitchell  County,  accord- 
ing to  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson,  has 
brought  renewed  interest  to  this  branch  of 
the    mineral   industry. 

A  tract  of  3,500  acres  containing  the 
deposits,  Geologist  Bryson  says,  has  been 
leased  by  a  group  from  New  York.  The 
property  is  situated  northeast  of  Spruce 
Pine. 

Drilling  completed  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  geologist  asserted,  reveals  the 
existence  of  several  million  tons  of  high 
grade  clay.  A  check  by  his  office  shows  a 
clay  depth  of  approximately  100  feet  of 
clay  over  an  area  of  some  100  acres.  Sev- 
eral large  producing  firms  have  become  in- 
terested in  the  deposits. 

Organization  of  the  Carolina  China 
Clay  Co.,  with  W.  F.  Deneen  as  president 
is  another  recent  development  in  the  min- 
eral field  in  North  Carolina,  according  to 
Geologist  Bryson.  The  company  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  to 
produce  kaolin  or  china  clay  and  scrap 
mica.  The  plant  building  will  represent  an 


investment  of  $25,000  and  $50,000  is  to  be 
expended  in  equipment  including  steam 
dryers,  pumps,  galvanized  pipes,  hammer 
mills,  motors,  and  filter  presses. 

Kaolin  clay  to  the  amount  of  17,683  tons, 
valued  at  $282,782  was  produced  in  1929, 
the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able in  North  Carolina.  Kaolin  is  used 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  por- 
celain, and  enamel  ware. 


CONSERVATION  OF  GAME 

PROVES  DEFINITE  VALUE 


The  Washington  Daily  News,  of  Wash- 
ington, N.  C,  recently  carried  an  article 
which  demonstrates  the  practical  effects 
of  conservation  under  the  State  game 
law. 

This  article  says  that  Chas.  J.  Moore, 
assistant  State  game  warden,  had  recent- 
ly received  a  complaint  from  Bonnerton 
that  deer  had  become  so  numerous  that 
crops  were  being  destroyed  and  asking  if 
the  animals  might  be  trapped  and  car- 
ried to  another  part  of  the  county. 

Will  Whitley,  of  Bonnerton,  reported  to 
Mr.  Moore  that  deer  in  droves  as  many  as 
11  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  Whit- 
ley has  protected  game  on  an  area  of  5,000 
acres  for  several  years. 


Thousands  of  North  Carolinians  and  visitors  are  gathering  at  the  beaches  of  the  State 
for  recreation.  Here  is  a  view  of  Atlantic  Beach,  one  of  the  best  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  This  photo  was  taken  by  the  division    of    water    resources    and    engineering. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


County  Warden  E.  F.  Sorrels,  of  Bun- 
combe, has  a  pair  of  shoes  without  a  claim- 
ant. He  came  into  possession  of  the  equip- 
ment through  virtue  of  abandonment  by 
the  owner. 

Recently  three  youths  were  fishing  near 
Alexander,  Buncombe  County,  when  sur- 
prised by  the  game  warden.  One  escaped 
with  his  shoes,  one  without,  and  the  third 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  warden.  Accord- 
ing to  a  press  dispatch,  the  fleeing  youth 
literally  jumped  out  of  his  shoes. 


Officials  of  the  More  Game  Birds  in 
America  Foundation  are  much  encouraged 
over  an  attempt  to  propagate  the  ruffed 
grouse  in  captivity  at  Banner  Elk  in  this 
State.  An  eighty  percent  hatch  in  eggs  and 
a  thrifty  group  of  birds  is  reported  from 
eggs  set.  So  far  efforts  to  propagate  this 
game  bird  on  a  large  scale  in  captivity 
have  not  been  demonstrated  as  a  success. 


Assistant  State  Game  Warden  Chas.  J. 
Moore  reports  considerable  interest  in  the 
rearing  of  pheasants  in  Martin  County. 
Mr.  Moore  cites  particularly  the  work  be- 
ing done  along  this  line  by  James  G.  Sta- 
ton  who  received  his  original  stock  from 
eggs  obtained  from  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  in  1930. 
Mr.  Staton  has  distributed  this  year  94 
eggs  to  neighbors,  and  has  set  122  eggs,  of 
which  100  hatched  with  85  of  the  birds 
still  living,  some  of  which  are  large  enough 
to  fly.  Mr.  Staton  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
port had  66  more  eggs  setting.  He  and  his 
wife,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  are  both 
interested  in  this  new  hobby,  and  are  mak- 
ing preparations  to  go  into  the  venture  on 
a  still  larger  scale  next  season.  They  are 
owners  of  several  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  in  Martin  County,  and  it  is  their1  in- 
tention to  release  the  birds  on  this  prop- 
erty. 


tree  from  Mount  Vernon,"  writes  G.  H. 
Collingwood,  forester  for  the  American 
Forestry  Association  in  Washington,  to 
Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge.  "I  am 
unable  to  put  them  all  in  a  letter,  but  you 
should  know  that  without  your  coopera- 
tion the  whole  affair  would  have  failed.  The 
tree  is  a  beauty  and  the  way  you  cared  for 
it  goes  a  long  way  to  assure  its  success. 
I  looked  at  it  Saturday  afternoon  and  was 
delighted  that  it  stood  there  fresh  and 
erect  as  though  it  had  never  been  trans- 
planted." 


After  having  been  "off  the  air"  for  sev- 
eral months,  Burton  H.  Smith,  publicity  di- 
rector of  the  Waltonian  Council  of  North 
Carolina,  Wednesday,  June  24,  resumed  his 
schedule  of  conservation  talks  over  Sta- 
tion WBT  at  Charlotte.  Mr.  Smith  hopes 
to  continue  a  regular  schedule  between  7:45 
and  8  p.  m.,  each  Wednesday  over  the  Sta- 
tion. His  talks  in  the  past  have  created 
considerable  interest. 


C.  B.  Bluett,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has 
written  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  for  information  on  its 
conservation  program  for  an  outline  for 
school  work.  "Your  State,"  said  Mr.  Bluett, 
has  come  to  my  attention  as  having  done 
some  of  the  foremost  work  in  this  line  in 
the  country." 


"I  am  filled  with  expressions  of  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  your  part  in  the  re- 
cent memorial   planting   at   Asheville   of  a 


Suggestions  from  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes  that  donations  be  made  to  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  a  series  of  roadside 
parks  in  North  Carolina  have  been  well 
received.  One  prominent  citizen  of  the  State 
has  written  of  his  interest,  and  it  is  hop- 
ed the  movement  will  spread.  Other  states 
have  set  100  and  more  small  roadside  parks 
ranging  from  1  to  100  acres  as  a  goal.  Such 
a  program  might  easily  be  accomplished 
in  North  Carolina  if  enough  enthusiasm  is 
aroused.  There  are  many  organizations 
which  could  be  responsible  for  one  or  more 
of  these  areas,  and  be  assured  that  a 
worthy  service  is  performed  for  the  public. 
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By  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1931,  the  fee  for  non-resident  fishing  li- 
censes has  been  increased  from  $3.10  to 
$5.10.  The  increased  fee  more  nearly  con- 
forms with  the  general  average  of  charges 
by  other  States  in  this  section.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  larger  fee  will  help  the  lagging 
receipts  from  anglers  for  the  support  of 
the  Inland  Fisheries  program. 


Assistant  State  Game  Warden  Fred  D. 
Williams,  of  Fayetteville,  in  a  newspaper 
interview,  recently  asserted  from  his  ob- 
servation that  women  are  fishing  much 
more  than  formerly.  Mr.  Williams  also 
stated  that  the  so-called  "weaker  sex"  is 
setting  an  example  to  men  in  observance 
of  the  fishing  laws.  He  has  observed  no 
case  in  which  women  have  deliverately  vio- 
lated the  fishing  law  when  informed  as  to 
its  provisions. 


STATE  CONTINUES  LEAD 
IN  PRODUCTION  WOODEN 
FURNITURE  IN  COUNTRY 


North  Carolina  continues  to  maintain 
first  place  nationally  in  the  manufacture 
of  wooden  bedroom  and  dining  room  fur- 
niture and  ranks  fifth  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  classes  of  wooden  furniture,  accord- 
ing to  an  analysis  of  returns  of  the  census 
of  manufactures  for  1929. 

Total  value  of  wooden  furniture  manu- 
factured in  the  State  during  the  last  census 
year  was  $53,414,111.  Of  this  amount, 
products  to  the  value  of  $27,702,092  were 
classed  as  bedroom  furniture,  and  dining 
room  furniture  produced  during  the  year 
was  valued  at  $13,736,485.  In  total  value 
of  all  wooden  furniture,  North  Carolina  is 
led  by  New  York  with  an  output  of  $87,- 
330,036;  Illinois  with  an  output  of  $83,161,- 
773;  Indiana  with  an  output  of  $69,392,- 
210;  and  Michigan  with  an  output  of  $56,- 
781,710. 

Living  room  and  library  furniture  manu- 
factured in  North  Carolina  was  valued  at 
$9,244,988;  kitchen  furniture  at  $1,434,284; 
porch  furniture  at  $646,578;  hall  furniture 
at  $36,892;  and  miscellaneous  furniture  at 
$612,792. 

During  1929,  the  census  reports  disclose 
that  the  entire  country  manufactured  $30,- 


443,464  worth  of  metal  household  furniture. 
Figures  do  not  disclose  just  how  much  of 
this  was  manufactured  in  North  Carolina, 
but  the  four  States  of  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  jointly  pro- 
duced $1,166,132  in  this  classification.  Near- 
ly seventeen  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
fiber  furniture,  rattan,  reed,  and  willow 
household  furniutre  was  manufactured. 
North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
jointly  manufacture  $530,956  worth  of  this 
total.  Office  furniture  is  not  known  sep- 
arately and  by  states,  but  in  the  aggregate 
was  valued  at  nearly   $250,000,000. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  kinds  of  fur- 
niture manufactured  in  the  United  States 
was  $912,942,006.  Of  this  total,  $781,195,- 
409  was  wooden;  $113,360,036  was  metal; 
and  $18,386,561  was  fibre,  rattan,  reed  and 
willow  ware.  The  aggregate  value  of  all 
kinds  of  household  furniture  was  $659,023,- 
309.  Of  this  total,  $611,680,810  was  of 
wood;  $30,443,464  was  metal  and  $16,899,- 
035  was  fibre,  rattan,  reed  and  willow  ware. 


PATHOLOGISTS  PLEASED 

OVER  ASIATIC  CHESTNUT 


Experimental  plantations  of  the  Asiatic 
chestnut  which  have  been  made  in  North 
Carolina,  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  look  promising, 
according  to  the  views  of  pathologists  of 
the  federal  bureau  who  recently  made  a 
trip  of  inspection  through  some  of  the 
plantations. 

Jesse  L.  Bedwell,  associate  patholo- 
gist, and  M.  E.  Fowler,  assistant  pathol- 
ogist, recently  inspected  the  plantation  at 
the  State  hospital  at  Goldsboro  in  com- 
pany with  F.  H.  Claridge,  assistant  forester 
in  charge  of  reforestation,  under  whose 
direction  the  trees  have  been  set  out  in 
the  State. 

The  pathologists  also  looked  over  the 
plantations  at  Duke  University  forest  and 
at  Lake  Rim  State  Forest.  A  total  of 
5,000  Asiatic  chestnuts  have  been  planted 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
chestnuts  will  replace  finally  the  native 
species  which  is  fast  disappearing  under 
attacks  of  the  blight. 
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IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 

OF  RUTHERFORD  ACTIVE 


The  Rutherford  Ciunty  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  has  turn- 
ed its  efforts  into  practical  channels  which 
offers  a  good  example  to  others  casting 
about  for  some  constructive  line  of  activ- 
ity. 

According  to  David  Lindsay,  president, 
the  league  has  leased  and  posted  some 
seven  and  one-half  miles  of  the  most  at- 
tractive trout  streams  in  the  county.  This 
year,  the  league  planted  about  10,000  trout 
averaging  seven  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
For  several  years  the  organization  has 
been  stocking  the  stream  and  plans  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  addition,  the  league  sponsored  an  es- 
say contest  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  county.  Between  200  and  300  essays 
from  fourteen  schools  were  written  in  the 
contest. 

The  league  was  also  an  important  factor 
in  getting  the  county  commissioners  of 
Rutherford  County  to  reinstate  the  county 
license  fee  which  is  made  optional  for  each 
county  under  the  State  Anglers'  Act. 


FORESTRY  AWARD  MAY 
BE  OFFERED  TO  SCOUTS 
MEETING  REQUIREMENT 


Approval  of  the  national  council  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  is  the  final  arrange- 
ment necessary  before  an  honorary  award 
of  "Scout  Forester"  will  be  made  to  mem- 
bers  in  North   Carolina. 

A  design  for  the  badge  to  accompany  the 
award  and  conditions  upon  which  it  will 
be  given  have  been  drawn  up  under  the 
direction  of  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
and  Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge  and 
have  received  the  approval  of  Director  J. 
W.  Harrelson.  Claude  Humphrey,  Boy 
Scout  executive  of  Occoneechee  Council 
with  headquarters  in  Raleigh,  has  been 
active  in  plans  to  make  the  award  avail- 
able. 

Requirements  for  the  proposed  badge  in- 
clude earning  of  the  conservation  merit 
badge;  identification  of  at  least  15  native 
forest   trees    and    an    explanation    of   their 
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Wholesale  methods  of  taking  fish  such 
as  by  basket,  seining  and  other  means  are 
unlawful  in  "Inland  Waters"  of  North  Car- 
olina. Here  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
baskets  seen  in  the  State  which  was  seized 
by  Warden  A.  E.  Hendrix,  of  Davie  County. 

principal  uses;  making  of  a  talk  before  the 
troop  of  which  the  Scout  seeking  the  badge 
is  a  member  during  the  preceding  year; 
and  leadership  in  at  least  one  phase  of 
forestry,  such  as  planting  of  trees,  report- 
ing a  forest  fire  or  some  other  worthy  ser- 
vice. 

The  recipient  of  the  badge  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  responsible  for  camp  fires  of 
his  troop,  leaving  campsites  clean,  taking 
charge  of  forestry  projects  of  his  troop, 
familiarity  with  forest  laws,  and  coopera- 
tion with  the  conservation  department  in 
special  forestry  projects. 

The  "Forest  Scout"  would  be  required  to 
sign  the  following  pledge:  "Believing  as  a 
Boy  Scout  that  every  citizen  should  en- 
deavor to  see  that  our  forests,  together 
with  their  animal  and  plant  life  should  be 
protected  and  conserved  for  the  common 
good,  I  do  hereby  pledge  myself  to  do  all 
in  my  power  to  protect  and  conserve  forest 
trees,  wild  plants,  birds  and  harmless  ani- 
mals and  to  urge  others  to  do  likewise  and 
to  prevent  and  extinguish  forest  fires,  the 
great  enemy  of  forests  birds,  and  animals." 
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OYSTER  EXPERT  IS  NEW 
DIRECTOR  OF  FISHERIES 
STATION  IN  THIS  STATE 


eral  agencies  for  breeding  terrapins  at 
Beaufort  is  still  in  effect  and  thousands 
are  being  reared  each  year. 


On  July  1,  H.  E.  Prytherch,  oyster  ex- 
pert, will  succeed  Dr.  S.  F.  Hildebrand  as 
director  of  the  station  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  on  Piver's  Island,  Beau- 
fort, N.  C,  according  to  word  received  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

The  new  director  of  the  station  is  one 
of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  nation 
on  the  oyster,  having  worked  for  some 
time  with  Dr.  P.  S.  Galtsoff,  head  of  oys- 
ter investigations  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries.  For  more  than  ten  years  Mr. 
Prytherch  has  made  the  study  of  the  oys- 
ter a  specialty. 

Among  his  most  interesting  work  has 
been  the  photographing  of  the  most  inti- 
mate habits  of  the  shellfish  including 
spawning  and  feeding.  Many  of  these  were 
taken  under  the  microscope.  These  pic- 
tures were  shown  at  the  Oyster  Institute 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  last  winter 
at  New  Bern,  and  later  at  Raleigh  before 
members  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Prytherch  was  assigned  to  the  Beau- 
fort station  through  interest  of  federal 
fisheries  officials  in  encouraging  the  devel- 
opment of  the  oyster  industry  in  the  South. 
He  has  not  only  the  scientific  background 
for  such  a  task,  but  he  has  also  the  ex- 
perience and  the  personality  that  will  help 
him  in  the  assignment. 

Dr.  Hildebrand  will  leave  with  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  completed — at  least  as 
far  as  is  possible — one  valuable  line  of 
work.  Under  his  direction  the  practica- 
bility of  preserving  the  diamond-back  ter- 
rapin industry  through  a  closed  season 
and  breeding  the  animals  in  captivity  was 
demonstrated. 

Upon  the  advice  of  Dr.  Hildebrand  and 
other  officials  of  the  Bureau,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  declared  a  five-year  closed 
season  on  the  diamond-back;  and  after  a 
number  of  years  of  experiments,  quantity 
breeding  of  the  marsh  animals  is  car- 
ried out  successfully.  A  cooperative  ar- 
rangement   between    the    State    and    Fed- 


IZAAK  WALTON  LEAGUE 

IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 


The  Durham  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  has  un- 
dertaken an  aggressive  campaign  to  im- 
press upon  residents  of  that  county  and 
the  State  the  benefits  of  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

During  the  spring  the  chapter  conducted 
an  essay  contest  on  the  subject  of  "Why 
My  Father  Should  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League."  Unusually  good 
response  was  received  from  the  high  school 
pupils  of  the  county  and  many  essays  were 
submitted. 

Seeking  to  expand  the  good  accomplish- 
ed through  the  contest,  the  chapter  pro- 
moted a  weekly  broadcast  of  the  best  es- 
says over  Radio  Station  of  WPTF  by  the 
writers. 

Although  not  as  old  as  many  other  chap- 
ters of  the  State,  the  Durham  organization 
has  proved  one  of  the  most  active.  It  was 
given  the  award  at  the  Chicago  national 
convention  for  having  grown  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  any  chapter  in  the  State. 
This  chapter  is  to  be  highly  commended 
for  its  valuable  service. 


STATE-OWNED  LAKES  ARE 

RECEIVING    NEW    STOCK 


Special  attention  is  being  given  by  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment to  the  improvement  of  fishing  in 
State-owned  lakes  which  have  been  brought 
under  administration. 

A  recent  report  from  W.  E.  Baker,  sup- 
erintendent of  the  "Frank  Stedman"  fish 
hatchery,  shows  a  distribution  of  18,850 
bass  in  Lake  Waccamaw  and  White  Lake, 
most  popular  of  these  bodies  of  water. 

Of  the  total,  7,850  fish  went  to  Lake 
Waccamaw  and  11,000  to  White  Lake.  The 
bass  were  all  of  one-inch  size.  A  study  of 
fish  foods  as  a  basic  problem  of  capacity 
of  the  lakes  has  been  carried  out,  and  ex- 
periments in  various  methods  of  taking  fish 
have  also  been  conducted. 
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GIRLS  CONTINUE  IN  VAN 
IN  CONSERVATION  ESSAY 
CONTEST    COMPETITION 


BIBLE  CONTAINS  MANY 

REFERENCES  TO  BIRDS 


Girls  maintained  a  lead  over  the  so- 
called  stronger  sex  in  the  State  conserva- 
tion essay  contest  by  furnishing  the  win- 
ner of  first  place  in  1931  and  two  more 
winners  out  of  the  first  six  after  having 
taken  five  of  the  six  places  in  1930. 

This  series  of  competition  is  sponsored 
by  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association.  Medals  are 
awarded  by  the  forestry  association  to  the 
boy  and  girl  writing  the  best  essay  an- 
nually over  a  period  of  years,  and  special 
prizes  are  furnished  by  the  conservation 
department.  In  addition  to  the  individual 
award,  the  association  furnishes  a  hand- 
some plaque  which  goes  each  year  to  the 
high  school  furnishing  the  student  writing 
the  best  essay.  This  plaque  will  become 
the  property  of  the  school  which  first  fur- 
nishes three  winners. 

Miss  Christiana  McFadyen,  Raeford 
high  school,  Raeford,  was  declared  winner 
of  medal  given  by  the  American  Forestry 
Association  for  the  best  essay  by  a  girl 
this  year.  She  also  took  first  place  among 
all  the  contestants  and  received  $10  in 
gold  from  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 

Marvin  Doyle  Harris,  Harris  high  school, 
Harris,  won  the  medal  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association  for  the  best  essay  by 
a  boy;  and  took  second  award  from  the 
ccnservation  department  in  the  form  of 
$5  in  gold. 

Other  winners  were  Richard  Miller, 
Cullowhee  high  school,  Cullowhee,  third 
prize,  S2.50  in  gold;  Edna  Patton,  Cullo- 
whee high  scrool,  fourth,  $2.50  in  gold; 
Marjorie  Chambers,  Bethel  high  school, 
Waynesville,  fifth,  $2.50  in  gold,  and  David 
Odom,  Newland  high  school,  Newland, 
sixth,  $2.50  in  gold. 

Honorable  mention  was  given  to  the 
following:  Winifred  Ferguson,  Wilkes- 
boro  high  school,  Wilkesboro;  Callie  Car- 
ter, Traphill  high  school,  Traphill;  Sarah 
Edwards,  Hollis  high  school,  Hollis,  and 
Mary  Helen  Harold,  Newland  high  school, 
Newland. 


There  are  at  least  290  references  to  birds 
in  the  Bible,  says  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  Thirty-one  species  are  men- 
tioned. One  hundred  and.  thirteen  of  the 
birds  mentioned  are  general  in  the  sense 
that  they  refer  simply  to.  birds  as  such. 
The  rest  refer  to  certain  species. 

According  to  Alexander  Sprunt,  Jr.,  in 
the  May  issue  of  American  Forests,  the 
magazine  of  the  association,  the  dove  is 
mentioned  thirty-five  times;  the  eagle, 
thirty- two;  the  raven,  the  cock  and  the 
hen  are  mentioned,  twelve  times  each.  The 
owl  is  mentioned  eleven  times;  the  pigeon, 
ten;  the  sparrow,  seven;  the  stork,  six;  the 
pelican,  five;  the  quail,  swallow  and  vul- 
ture, four  times  each;  the  ostrich,  bittern, 
peacock  and  cormorant,  three  times  each; 
the  crane,  partridge,  ossifrage,  osprey,  kite, 
cuckoo,  hawk,  heron,  nighthawk  and  lap- 
wing, twice  each. 

"Birds  antedate  man  himself,"  says  Mr. 
Sprunt,  "for  in  the  Genesian  scale  of  cre- 
ation they  are  second  of  the  creatures 
which  were  endowed  with  life.  First  came 
the  denizens  of  the  sea,  then  the  birds. 
After  the  account  of  the  creation,  one  of 
the  earliest  mentions  of  birds  is  at  the 
time  of  the  deluge.  When  the  patriach  Noah 
was  desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
waters  were  subsiding  it  will  be  recalled 
that  he  employed  two  kinds  of  birds,  at 
first  a  raven;   and  then  a  dove." 


THOMASVILLE,  TOO 


In  the  May  number  of  Conservation  and 
Industry  a  table  was  printed  showing  the 
retail  trade  in  the  cities  in  North  Caro- 
lina having  ten  thousand  or  more  inhabit- 
ants. The  City  of  Thomasville  was  inad- 
vertently omitted  from  the  list.  The  prin- 
cipal items  in  the  retail  trade  summary  of 
this  city  are,  therefore  given  here. 

Population    10,090 

Number   of  stores   72 

Full-time   employees   152 

Net  sales  in  1929   $2,273,875 

Inventory  at  cost  $    360,852 

Salaries  and  Wages  $  165,905 
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Does  this  picture  cool  you  offl  The  scene 
is  on  the  motor  road  to  Mt.  Mitchell  game 
warden  station  and  the  date  was  around 
mid-winter  when  it  was  necessary  to  shovel 
snow  to  carry  provisions  to  the  refuge 
keeper. 

ROBESON  COUNTY  AIDING 
WALTONIANS  IN  EFFORT 
TO  REPOPULATE  WATERS 


Waltonians  of  Robeson  County,  with  the 
assistance  .of  the  County  Commissioners, 
have  launched  a  project  which  should  have 
an  important  bearing  on  future  fishing  in 
the  county. 

Recently  the  Robeson  County  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League  started  construc- 
tion of  a  rearing  pond  on  property  of  the 
County  Home,  about  three  miles  from 
Lumberton.  The  County  Commissioners 
joined  actively  in  the  project  by  giving  the 
use  of  road  machinery  and  teams  for 
making  excavations  during  a  period  im- 
mediately preceding  taking  over  of  high- 
way equipment  by  the  State  under  the  new 
Connor  Road  Law. 

Location  of  the  pond  was  approved  by 
W.  E.  Baker,  superintendent  of  the  "Frank 
Stedman"    State    Hatchery    near    Fayette- 


ville.  Services  of  J.  P.  Clawson,  engineer 
with  the  division  of  water  resources  and 
engineering,  were  given  to  the  league 
through  the  courtesy  of  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson. 

Fish  propagated  and  reared  in  the  pond, 
according  to  plans  of  the  league,  will  be 
distributed  in  the  waters  of  Robeson 
County.  The  pond  will  cover  approximate- 
ly three  acres,  and  will  be  used  for  the 
propagation  of  the  warm  water  species  of 
fish  suitable  for  the  waters  of  that  section. 

This  project  is  an  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  in  conservation  when  a 
group  of  interested  sportsmen  assigns  it- 
self to  the  task.  The  County  Commissioners 
are  also  to  be  commended  on  their  vision 
in  making  possible  a  development  with 
such  possibilities  for  public  benefit.  Good 
fishing  means  dividends  in  public  recrea- 
tion and,  wherever  promoted  vigorously,  in 
financial  returns. 


STATE  KEY  TO  SECTION 

IN  GEOLOGIC  INTEREST 


Because  of  its  wealth  of  geologic  inter- 
est, Forest  R.  Rees,  curator  of  the  geolog- 
ical museum  recently  established  by  the 
city  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  selected  North 
Carolina  for  his  first  field  trip  for  col- 
lection of  specimens. 

Mr.  Rees  stated  that  he  considered 
North  Carolina  a  key  location  for  geological 
field  work.  He  is  aprticularly  interested 
in  assembling  a  collection  to  attract  tour- 
ists such  as  types  of  minerals  found  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  geologist  has  requested  geological 
departments  of  the  various  states  and  lo- 
cal trade  organizations  to  furnish  speci- 
mens of  all  formations  in  their  locality. 
He  is  particularly  well  pleased  with  the 
cooperation  of  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson 
whom  he  complimented  highly  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Rees  declared  that  one  of  the  chief 
objectives  of  the  museum  is  to  bring  the 
public  to  think  more  in  terms  of  geology. 
One  of  the  features  of  his  trip  is  a  series 
of  articles  describing  the  formations  and 
observations  while  in  the  field.  He  plans  to 
devote  at  least  one  of  these  to  North  Car- 
olina. 
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SPRING  FIRE  SEASON  IS 
SEVERE  IN  THIS  STATE 
DURING  FIRST  OF  YEAR 


A  review  of  the  forest  fire  situation  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1931  by  Assistant  Forester  Chas.  H. 
Flory,  in  charge  of  fire  control,  shows  a 
total  of  2,066  fires  in  cooperating  counties 
during  this  period. 

These  fires  burned  over  200,444  acres 
and  caused  damages  estimated  at  $357,250, 
according  to  Mr.  Flory's  summary. 

During  the  spring  months,  the  fire  haz- 
ard was  practically  as  high  as  during  the 
same  period  in  1930,  that  year  (1930)  being 
one  of  the  worst  fire  years  experienced  in 
the  past  14.  As  a  comparison  of  the  similar 
period  in  1930,  2,784  fires  were  reported, 
these  burning  over  227,577  acres  with  an 
estimated  damage  of  $386,628. 

The  Southeastern  part  of  the  State  again 
suffered  the  greatest  loss  from  the  "Red 
Demon,"  with  one-fourth  the  total  fires  re- 
ported as  occurring  in  that  section. 

The  mountain  counties,  especially  those 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  experienced  a  fire 
period  equally  as  great  as  the  extremely 
bad  fire  year  of  1925.  More  than  600  fires 
were  reported  from  the  counties  cooperat- 
ing in  the  mountain  section,  burning  more 
than  55,000  acres  of  forest  land. 

Incendiarism  was  responsible  for  more 
than  30  percent  of  the  fires  reported  for  the 
five  months;  smokers  for  18  percent;  and 
brush  burners,  including  the  clearing  of 
new  ground  accounted  for  another  16  per- 
cent of  the  fires. 


FISHWAY  LEGISLATION  IS 

ASSEMBLED  BY  DIVISION 


Legislation  relating  to  the  powers  of  the 
State  to  require  the  construction  of  fish- 
ways  in  dams  on  the  streams  of  North  Car- 
olina has  been  compiled  by  the  division  of 
water  resources  and  engineering  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
for  information  of  any  person  or  corpora- 
tion interested  therein. 

Five  different  statutes  were  found  on 
this  subject,  all  of  which  are  included  in 
the   compilation.    Multigraphed     copies     of 


these  statutes  will  be  furnished  on  request 
to  the  division. 

A  bill  to  clarify  and  cover  some  points 
not  included  in  existing  legislation  was 
offered  during  the  1931  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  but  failed  of  passage. 


REVISED  CONSERVATION 

LAWS  TO  BE  PUBLISHED 


Conservation  laws  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1931  have  been  assembled  and 
compiled  with  the  older  statutes  of  this 
nature  and  will  be  printed  in  a  revised  issue 
of  "Conservation  Laws." 

Manuscript  for  the  publication  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer  and  is  expected  to 
come  from  the  press  within  about  two 
weeks.  This  booklet  is  being  issued  for  pub- 
lic information  and  to  meet  hundreds  of 
requests  received  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation   and  Development. 

In  order  to  follow  out  the  State  gov- 
ernment economy  program  the  number  of 
this  issue  has  been  reduced  to  half  that  of 
former  years,  and  this  will  necessitate 
careful  economy  in  distribution.  The  stock 
is  intended  to  last  until  the  next  revisal 
following  the  1933  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 


FISHING  TO  BE  ALLOWED 

IN  RALEIGH  WATER  LAKE 


Fishing  in  Lakes  Raleigh  and  Johnson, 
Raleigh  municipal  water*  reservoirs,  under 
certain  restrictions  has  received  approval 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Formal  approval  of  fishing  in  these  wat- 
ers had  previously  been  given  by  the  Ra- 
leigh city  commissioners,  headed  by  Mayor 
George  Iseley.  It  is  expected  that  the  lakes 
will  be  opened  to  fishing  around  July  1. 

Agitation  for  legal  fishing  in  the  capital 
city's  lakes  was  started  some  time  ago  by 
the  Raleigh  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America.  A  special  committee 
from  that  organization  has  conferred  fre- 
quently with  the  city  commissioners  and 
urged  that  the  lakes  be  opened.  Fishing, 
under  regulations  approved  by  health  au- 
thorities, is  permitted  in  the  municipal 
water  reservoirs  of  a  number  of  cities  in 
this  State. 
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WARDEN  MEETINGS  HELD 

TO  HELP  REORGANIZATION 


The  regular  annual  schools  of  instruc- 
tion and  conferences  for  game  and  fish 
wardens  have  been  conducted  in  the  vari- 
ous districts  of  the  State  during  the  last 
few  weeks. 

First  in  the  series  was  held  in  Fayette- 
ville,  and  others  have  been  held  at  Wil- 
mington and  Salisbury.  The  conference  for 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  has 
been  called  for  July  2  at  Washington,  and 
the  final  session  for  the  southwest  will  be 
held  at  some  point  in  that  section  to  be 
settled   upon  later. 

State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England  re- 
ports virtually  a  full  attendance  of  war- 
dens with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  were 
unavoidably  detained.  All  of  the  meetings 
were  addressed  by  Warden  England  or 
Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett,  both  of 
whom  appeared  in  some  instances.  Assist- 
ant State  Wardens  Fred  D.  Williams,  W. 
C.  Lisk,  Chas.  J.  Moore,  and  J.  A.  Brad- 
shaw  have  either  taken  part  in  the  delib- 
erations at  the  meetings  or  are  arranging 
details  for  those  not  already  held. 

Mr.  England  declared  that  the  confer- 
ences this  year  are  particularly  important 
because  of  the  consolidation  of  warden  ser- 
vice in  some  of  the  smaller  counties.  Sug- 
gestions regarding  organization  of  the  ter- 
ritories new  to  the  wardens  are  being 
made  at  these  conferences  by  officials. 

Another  important  topic  of  consideration 
at  the  meetings  has  been  an  explanation 
of  the  changes  in  conservation  laws,  par- 
ticularly game  by  the  1931  session  of  the 
General  Assembly. 


IMPROVEMENT  SOUGHT 

IN  ARRESTING  SPARKS 


Close  attention  is  being  given  by  the  U. 
S.  Forest  Service  to  the  improvement  of 
spark  arresters  for  railroad  locomotives 
which  are  said  to  be  the  source  of  more 
than  8  per  cent  of  all  forest  fires  in  recent 
years. 

"Wire  netting  spark  arresters/'  says  a 
release  from  the  Forest  Service,  "on  loco- 
motives of  several  railroad  companies  and 
on  stationary  engines  in  forest  areas  have 


helped  decrease  the  number  of  live  sparks 
carried  out  of  smokestacks.  This  type  of 
arresters,  however,  has  by  no  means  elim- 
inated the  fire  hazard,  as  it  is  found  that 
many  sparks  may  get  through  the  mesh. 
Recently  a  northwestern  railroad  equipped 
300  engines  in  one  mountain  district  with 
a  new  centrifugal  type  spark  arrester.  It 
is  reported  that  this  railroad's  fire  loss 
claims  in  the  district  decreased  from 
$20,000  to  $180. 

"The  development  of  an  effective  spark 
arrester,  and  its  adoption  by  all  railroads 
operating  in  forest  country  will  largely 
eliminate  the  railroad  as  a  cause  of  forest 
fires,  forest  officers  believe,  and  will 
bring  about  a  material  reduction  in  the  an- 
nual loss  from  preventable  forest  fires." 


INFORMATION  REQUESTED 

ON  LEVEL  WELLS  IN  STATE 


The  water  resources  and  engineering  di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  is  engaged  in  studies  re- 
lating to  the  1930  drought  and  the  recovery 
therefrom  in  1931.  Information  is  needed 
with  regard  to  any  observations  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  1930  drought  on  level  of  water 
in  wells.  It  is  requested  that  anyone  hav- 
ing made  observations  on  the  lowering  of 
the  level  of  water  in  wells  during  1930  com- 
municate this  information  to  the  Division 
at  Chapel  Hill.  Further  data  regarding 
present  water  level  in  wells  is  desired,  par- 
ticularly observations  on  the  present  level 
as  compared  to  minimum  level  observed  in 
1930  or  previously,  and  as  compared  with 
normal  level. 


QUAIL'S   SPAN   OF   LIFE 

Observations  have  seldom  been  made  as 
to  how  long  a  quail  has  been  known  to 
live.  One  case  is  recorded,  however,  in 
which  a  quail  with  a  leg  band  bearing  the 
date  of  1901  was  shot  in  1919.  It  then 
weighed  16  ounces  on  the  druggist's  scales. 
— Montana  Wild  Life,  January  1931. 


HOW  TO  FIND  YOUR  WAY 

First  Hunter— "We  are  lost!" 

Second  Hunter — "Holy  Smoke!  Let's 
shoot  another  deer  so  the  game  warden 
will  find  us." 
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LEISUR  E 

By  JOSEPH  LEE,  LL.D. 
President,  National  Recreation  Association 

Leisure  for  everybody  a  condition  that  we  in  America  are  now 
approaching,  is  a  new  thing  under  the  sun — the  most  revolutionary 
thing  that  ever  happened.  It  means  the  coming  of  something  un- 
heard of  in  all  history — the  opportunity  for  every  man  to  live. 

Man  is  a  stranger  in  the  modern  world.  An  outdoor  animal  by 
nature,  he  is  locked  in  factories  and  in  crowded  cities;  an  artist,  a 
thinker,  an  inventor,  he  is  tied  in  the  fool-proof  machine.  It  is  seldom 
and  only  by  great  good  fortune  that  he  finds  in  our  industrial  world 
an  outlet  for  his  adventurous  and  creative  spirit.  We  are  all  victims 
of  disappointed  instinct — homesick  for  something  for  which  nature 
fashioned  us  which  we  have  left  behind,  for  something  dreamed  of 
that  we  have  not  attained. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  this  condition.  Through  all  the  centuries 
that  history  records,  freedom  to  live  has  been  a  privilege  of  the  very 
few.  Ancient  civilization,  with  its  marvelous  freeing  of  man's  soul  in 
art  and  science,  was  built  on  slavery.  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
for  the  noble,  to  whom  were  reserved  the  arts  of  war  and  government 
and  of  the  chase.  Life-precluding  toil  was  for  the  serf.  Always,  in 
organized  society,  the  great  mass  has  labored  that  the  few  might  live. 

In  modern  times  these  conditions,  legally  speaking,  have  been 
changed;  serfdom  and  slavery,  in  a  political  sense,  have  been  abolish- 
ed. But  the  thing  itself — denial  of  the  right  to  live — persists.  Life 
has  still  been  the  monopoly  of  the  very  few. 

But  now  the  incredible  thing  has  happened.  By  great  good  for- 
tune— by  accident,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  not  by  our  design — 
this  gift  is  brought  to  us,  the  gift  of  universal  leisure,  unprecedented 
since  the  fall  of  man.  It  is  a  magic  gift.  The  goddess  hands  it  to  us 
with  a  smile,  knowing  its  portentous  possibilities  for  good  or  ill  ac- 
cording to  the  use  we  make  of  it.  Here  is  our  chance — the  most  ex- 
traordinary ever  granted  to  a  nation — bearing  the  heaviest  responsi- 
bility. We  may  employ  it  in  revisiting,  in  the  woods,  and  by  the 
streams,  and  at  the  playing  fields,  the  ancient  sources  of  our  strength, 
and  may  seek  in  the  pursuit  of  beauty  and  of  understanding,  our  great 
inheritance;  or  we  may  spend  the  gift  in  the  frenzied  seeking  of  sen- 
sation and  in  barren  pleasures.  We  may  choose  the  path  of  life  or  pass 
it  by. 
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ENGINEERS  SEEK  MEANS 
OF  PROTECTING  HISTORIC 
FORT    MACON    FROM    SEA 


Alarmed  by  the  steady  inroads  of  the 
sea  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Fisher,  patriotic 
and  civic  organizations  of  New  Hanover 
County  have  enlisted  the  services  of  the 
division  of  water  resources  and  engineer- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  in  determining  methods  of 
protecting  the  shore  from  further  encroach- 
ments by  the  sea  in  order  to  save  one  of 
the  most  interesting  historic  points  in 
North  Carolina. 

Although  no  State  funds  were  available 
for  the  purpose,  Thorndike  Saville,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Department,  obtained  finan- 
cial cooperation  from  the  U.  S.  Beach  Eros- 
ion Board,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  in  the 
sum  of  $1,000  to  match  a  like  amount  from 
New  Hanover  County  with  which  the  in- 
vestigations are  being  pursued. 

Fort  Fisher  is  particularly  interesting 
historically  since  it  guarded  the  approach 
to  Wilmington,  a  center  of  blockading  in 
the  War  Between  the  States;  and,  according 
to  New  Hanover  authorities,  was  the  scene 
of  "the  greatest  naval  bombardment  in  the 
history  of  the  country."  On  several  occas- 
ions, Federal  gunboats  in  squadrons  num- 
bering as  high  as  sixty  vessels  poured  a 
hail  of  shot  for  hours  on  the  fort.  The  fort 
did  not  capitulate  until  after  a  combined 
military  and  naval  assault  in  1865  after  the 
two  commanders  had  been  severely  wound- 
ed and  a  large  part  of  the  garrison  either 
killed  or  wounded. 

Having  carried  on  investigations  of 
coastal  changes  at  Wrightsville  and  Caro- 
lina Beaches,  not  far  distant  from  Fort 
Fisher,  the  Department  on  June  1  began 
field  operations  with  a  party  under  the  di- 
rection of  H.  L.  Oxley  by  tieing  in  base 
lines  and  extending  this  work. 

Studies  so  far  indicate,  when  compared 
with  a  map  made  in  1926  by  Lewis  Merritt, 
of  Wilmington,  that  the  shore  has  receded 
between  150  and  250  feet  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Fisher  in  the  past  five  years.  At  the 


northern  point  of  Fort  Fisher,  the  sea  has 
attacked  the  mound,  and  it  is  apparent  if 
the  erosion  is  permitted  to  continue,  little 
or  nothing  will  be  left  of  the  historic  monu- 
ment. 

Investigations  of  documents  and  maps  at 
the  U.  S.  Engineer's  office  at  Wilmington, 
in  the  files  of  the  N.  C.  Historical  Commis- 
sion at  Raleigh,  and  in  the  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  at  Wash- 
ington show  that  the  shoreline  opposite  the 
northern  mound  constituting  the  main  de- 
fense of  Fort  Fisher  was  located  about  700 
feet  from  the  center  of  the  mound  in  1865. 
At  present,  the  shore  line  is  not  more  than 
150  feet  from  that  point,  indicating  an 
erosion  of  upward  of  550  feet  in  the  past 
65  years. 

Further  evidence  of  the  action  of  natur- 
al forces  in  the  vicinity  is  shown  by  the 
closing  of  New  Inlet  in  March,  1931,  with 
no  evidence  of  it  remaining.  Ths  inlet  was 
about  2%  miles  south  of  Fort  Fisher,  and 
Mr.  Saville  thinks  probably  that  some  ma- 
terial taken  from  the  fort  was  deposited  in 
the  inlet. 

Mr.  Saville  expects  to  conclude  the  in- 
vestigations and  furnish  a  report  through 
the  Beach  Erosion  Board  around  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September.  Besides  dealing  with 
causes  of  erosion  and  recommendations  as 
to  the  most  effective  manner  of  checking 
the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  the  report  is 
expected  to  bring  to  light  data  of  general 
historic  and  public  interest  in  regard  to 
the  fort  since  the  investigations  have  ne- 
cessitated close  studies  of  old  records  and 
documents. 

Federal  authorities  are  taking  consider- 
able interest  in  the  investigations  since  it 
marks  the  first  instance  in  which  the  U.  S. 
Beach  Eroson  Board  is  furnishing  direct 
financial  cooperation  in  coastal  studies  un- 
der a  new  law  of  Congress.  A  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Board,  including  Col.  Earl 
I.  Brown,  Col.  Elliott  J.  Dent,  Lieut.  C.  D. 
Hewitt,  and  Mr.  Saville  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  area  on  April  30.  Since  that 
time,  Lieutenant  Hewitt,  recorder  for  the 
Board  and  in  charge  of  its  field  work,  has 
made   a    subsequent  visit. 
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ROADSIDE  PARKS 


In  a  prominently  displayed  editor- 
ial, the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  Sun- 
day, July  5,  endorsed  heartily  a  plan 
submitted  by  State  Forester  J.  S. 
Holmes  for  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  Roadside  State  Parks  by  pop- 
ular subscription  and  urges  steps  be 
taken  to  launch  such  a  program. 


"Briefly,"  says  the  editorial,  "Mr. 
Holmes'  plan  is  to  raise  funds  by 
public  subscription,  allowing  those 
who  manifest  the  greatest  interest 
in  a  tangible  way  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  areas  to  be  included. 
His  idea  is  to  launch  a  State  Park 
program  by  the  establishment  of  a 
chain  of  State  'Highway  Parks'  to 
consist  of  areas  ranging  from  1  to 
100  acres,  chosen  for  their  peculiar 
attractions,  and  situated  along  the 
highways  of  the  State. 

"Borrowing  an  idea  which  has 
proven  particularly  successful  in 
such  small  states  as  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  perhaps  others,  Mr. 
Holmes  suggests  that  public  sub- 
scriptions in  units  of  given  amounts 
be  received.  Each  unit  subscribed 
would  entitle  the  donor  to  vote  on 
what  areas  shall  be  acquired,  the  site 
receiving  the  largest  number  of  votes 
to  be  purchased  first,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  the  State 
agency  authorized  to  administer  such 
reservations. 

"Thousands  of  tourists  pass 
through  North  Carolina  annually 
with  out  stopping.  Whether  these 
travelers  hurry  through  the  State  in 
three  or  four  hours,  leaving  only 
what  money  is  required  to  buy  oil 
and  gas  or  whether  they  linger  for 
days  to  explore  and  enjoy  our  beau- 
tiful scenery,  depends  not  on  what 
we  tell  the  world  we  have,  but  what 
we  show  to  these  people.  A  remind- 
er of  other  expenditures  which  such 
visitors  would  make  while  sojourn- 
ing in  the  State  only  intensifies  the 
reasons  why  they  should  be  tempted 
with  the  best  we  have  to  offer?" 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


STREAM  GAGING  STUDIES 

CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  £ASIN 
GIVES    IDEA    OF    UTILITY 


The  last  page  of  this  issue  carries  a 
statement  of  the  stream  gaging  stations 
operated  in  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment jointly  with  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  It  is  indicated  that 
twenty-one  streamflow  records  are  avail- 
able, seventeen  of  them  being  from  sta- 
tions now  active,  while  four  are  from  sta- 
tions now  abandoned.  Of  these  seventeen 
stations,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  fif- 
teen are  equipped  with  recording  instru- 
ments to  produce  continuous  records 
throughout  each  day.  Such  records  are  of 
far  greater  value  than  those  produced  by 
stations  of  the  non-recording  type  where 
the  records  are  based  on  two  observations 
daily. 

The  most  interesting  station  in  the  basin 
is  that  on  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Fayette- 
ville  on  Route  No.  22  bridge.  This  station 
was  originally  established  January  1,  1889, 
was  discontinued  August  3,  1917  and  re- 
established December  1,  1928,  affording  a 
total  record  of  31  years.  It  is  operated  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wilmington  District 
of  the  U.  S.  Engineering  Department 
which  is  concerned  with  navigation  and 
flood  control  problems. 

The  non-technical  reader  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  streamflow  records  are 
necessary  for  the  use  of  engineers  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  streams 
for  water  power,  navigation,  flood  control, 
drought  regulation,  drainage,  municipal 
and  commercial  water  supplies,  sewage  and 
industrial  waste  disposal,  highway  and 
bridge  building,  reclamation  of  flood  lands 
by  levees,  and  numerous  other  engineering 
projects.  No  building  or  development  proj- 
ect of  any  kind  can  be  safely  carried  out 
in  or  near  a  stream  of  any  size  without  a 
record  of  what  has  happened  in  that  stream 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years  from 
which  a  safe  deduction  may  be  made  of 
what  may  happen  currently  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Among  the  present  day  uses  of  the 
streams    in    the    Cape   Fear    Basin    may    be 


mentioned  three  developed  water  power 
sites,  the  largest  of  which  yields  3,900 
horsepower,  about  thirty  cotton  mills  and 
numerous  other  small  manufacturing 
plants,  using  up  to  300  or  more  horse- 
power, and  navigation  of  the  stream  up  to 
Fayetteville.  Tributaries  are  being  used  in 
several  instances  for  development  of  pow- 
er, as  sources  of  municipal  water  supply, 
and  some  streams  receive  and  carry  away 
large  quantities  of  industrial  and  domestic 
sewage. 

Relating  to  the  historic  importance  of 
the  Cape  Fear  River  with  its  principal 
tributaries,  the  Haw  and  the  Deep  Rivers, 
a  volume  could  be  written.  The  lower 
reaches  served  for  many  years  as  an  im- 
portant avenue  of  transportation.  Further 
up  as  settlements  moved  westward  power 
was  of  principal  interest  and  small  mills 
and  manufacturing  plants  sprung  up  in 
large  numbers.  The  stream  at  one  time  was 
made  navigable  by  locks  and  dams  up  to 
Chatham  county,  and  considerable  coal, 
iron  and  other  minerals  have  been  mined 
and  manufactured  in  times  past  in  the  up- 
per reaches  of  the  main  stream. 


TWENTY-SECOND  FOREST 

LOOKOUT  IS  COMPLETED 


Completion  of  a  100-foot  forest  fire  look- 
out tower  in  Columbus  County,  about  one 
mile  east  of  Chadburn  on  State  Highway 
No.  20,  adds  the  twenty-second  link  to  the 
proposed  primary  detection  system  of  the 
State  which  will  consist  of  125  towers  when 
completed. 

The  new  tower  is  of  steel  construction 
with  an  inside  stairway.  It  is  located  on  a 
site  donated  by  C.  R.  Bailey,  of  Chadbourn. 
This  is  the  second  tower  to  be  erected  in 
Columbus  County,  and  ties  into  the  system 
which  is  steadily  being  developed  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  State. 

Sightseers  and  persons  interested  in  for- 
estry are  invited  to  inspect  the  tower.  Sites 
of  the  various  towers  throughout  the  State 
are  being  beautified  and  accommodations 
are  being  furnished  wherever  possible  for 
the  convenience  and  enjoyment  of  the  pub- 
lic. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


CAPTAIN  NELSON  BEGINS 
NEW  TERM  AS  FISHERIES 
COMMISSIONER  IN  STATE 


Captain  John  A.  Nelson,  State  Fisheries 
commissioner  and  by  virtue  of  this  position 
head  of  the  division  of  commercial  fisheries 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  was  reelected  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Departmental  Board  for  a 
four-year  term. 

Before  the  close  of  his  new  term,  Captain 
Nelson  will  have  served  in  some  official 
capacity  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury. The  fisheries  commissioner  began  his 
work  before  the  power  engines  of  today  had 
supplanted  the  sailboat,  and  the  craft  un- 
der his  command  have  been  of  varied 
types. 

His  first  appointment  was  as  mate  of 
the  "Neva  Pearl,"  a  sail  boat  used  at  that 
time  in  patrol  of  Pamlico  Sound.  This  ap- 
pointment was  in  December,  1900  under 
Former  Shellfish  Commissioner  W.  M. 
Webb,  of  Morehead  City. 


After  serving  in  capacity  of  mate  of  the 
"Neva  Pearl"  for  two  years,  Captain  Nel- 
son was  transferred  to  the  "Atlantic"  where 
he  took  over  the  position  of  mate  and  be- 
came inspector. 

Captain  Nelson  remained  as  inspector 
until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant commissioner  by  Governor  W.  W. 
Kitchen.  In  1913,  Governor  Locke  Craige 
retained  him  in  that  office.  He  continued  to 
serve  as  assistant  shellfish  commissioner 
until  the  General  Assembly  of  1915  creat- 
ed the  Fisheries  Commission  Board  by  con- 
solidating the  Shellfish  Commission  with 
the  Fish  Commission. 

In  1915,  H.  L.  Gibbs,  of  Oriental,  was 
made  fisheries  commissioner,  and  Captain 
Nelson  was  named  assistant  commissioner. 
Governor  Bickett  elevated  him  to  the  of- 
fice of  commissioner  in  1920,  and  he  has 
served  through  three  administrations  and 
is  in  his  fourth  since  that  time.  After  the 
consolidation  of  the  Fisheries  Commission 
Board  with  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  Captain  Nelson  still 
retained  his  office. 
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Fish  frozen  in  a  large  cake  of  ice  is  the  novel  method  of  putting  across  conserva- 
tion education  employed  by  District  Forester  W.  K.  Beichler  in  a  procession  during  th< 
Rhododendron  Festival  earlier  in  the  summer  at  Asheville. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


MADE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
PROGRAM    PROVES    GOODS 
ARE  OF  HIGHEST  QUALITY 


Goods  manufactured  in  North  Carolina 
are  equal  to  or  superior  to  similar  goods 
made  elsewhere  according  to  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  merchants  taking  part  in 
the  second  "Made  in  North  Carolina"  cam- 
paign held  during  the  first  week  in  June, 
who  reported  on  the  campaign.  "This  opin- 
ion completely  upsets  the  old  idea  held 
by  some  people  that  goods  manufactured 
just  around  the  corner  are  not  equal  to 
those  made  in  some  distant  city"  comment- 
ed Director  J.  W.  Harfelson  of  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, in  whose  department  reports  from 
merchants  in  regard  to  this  campaign  are 
new  being  received. 

During  the  special  week  in  June  goods 
made  in  North  Carolina  were  labelled  and 
displayed  along  with  merchandise  from  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth.  Casual  visitors, 
purchasers,  and  experienced  sales  people 
thus  were  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
all  sorts  of  comparisons.  The  answers  of 
merchants  in  summing  up  opinion  on  this 
point  ranged  all  the  way  from  the  simple 
assertion  that  North  Carolina-made  goods 
compared  favorably  with  those  made  else- 
where to  such  aggressive  statements  as 
"None  superior,"  and  "some  of  our  best 
merchandise  is  made  in  North  Carolina," 
according  to  Colonel  Harrelson. 

As  was  the  case  at  the  first  made  in 
North  Carolina  week  held  in  1930,  the  event 
this  year  not  only  attracted  customers  but 
put  money  in  the  tills  of  those  who  pushed 
the  sale  of  home-made  goods  vigorously. 
Trade  association  secretaries  and  mer- 
chants alike  were  pleased  with  the  way 
the  campaign  was  received  this  year  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  movement 
continued  "not  only  because  it  means  a 
greater  consumption  of  goods  manufactur- 
ed in  the  State  but  because  it  seems  to  be 
making  our  merchants  and  our  consumers 
more  State  conscious,"  as  one  secretary 
wrote. 

Ideas  as  to  how  to  make  the  campaign 
more  effective  another  year  differ  some- 
what,   according   to   the    replies   coming   to 


the  Department.  Most  merchants  express- 
ed the  opinion  that  more  promotional  work 
needs  to  be  done  by  the  manufacturers. 
These  suggestions  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following  statements:  more  advertis- 
ing, labelling  all  goods  as  being  made  in 
North  Carolina,  and  taking  steps  to  make 
manufactured  articles  more  readily  avail- 
able to  whoesale  and  retail  stores  in  the 
State.  Some  of  the  merchants  were  frank 
enough  to  say  that  retailers  needed  to  put 
more  force  behind  their  efforts  so  as  to 
make  "Made  in  North  Carolina  week"  more 
interesting  to  buyers.  "A  simple  placard 
placed  in  the  show  window  is  not  enough 
to  build  a  successful  sales  campaign  on," 
wrote  one  merchant. 


PRODUCTION  OF  COPPER 

EXPERIENCES  INCREASE 


A  subsantial  increase  in  the  production 
of  copper  over  previous  years  featured  the 
mineral  industry  of  North  Carolina  in  1930, 
according  to  a  report  by  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson. 

Although  rules  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  which  cooperates  with  State  Geolog- 
ist Bryson  in  compiling-  mineral  statistics, 
prohibit  the  revelation  of  the  exact  pro- 
duction because  of  the  possibility  of  re- 
vealing individual  operations,  Mr.  Bryson 
asserted  that  more  of  the  metal  was  pro- 
duced than  for  any  two  previous  years.  The 
production  for  the  year  1928  was  8,207,000 
pounds. 

More  gold  was  mined  in  the  State  last 
year  than  any  year  since  1925.  The  report 
showed  a  production  of  705.40  ounces 
valued  at  $14,582  last  year.  This  was  al- 
most 200  percent  more  than  the  $5,054  in 
1929.  Silver  slightly  more  than  held  its  own 
with  production  of  30,054  ounces  valued  at 
$11,571  in  1930  as  compared  with  21,106 
ounces  valued  at  $11,249  in  1929. 

A  total  of  103,163  long  tons  of  feldspar 
was  mined  in  the  State  last  year,  and 
brought  $593,552.  This  was  a  decrease  of 
only  110  tons  from  the  output  of  103,273 
long  tons  of  the  previous  year  which  sold 
for  $598,938.  A  difference  in  price  of  3c 
per  ton  was  in  favor  of  1929,  feldspar  for 
that  year  bringing  an  average  of  S5.78  per 
ton,  and,  last  year  the  mineral  returned  an 
average  price  of  $5.75  per  ton. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


After  an  absence  of  years,  the  deer  is 
coming  back  in  the  Sauratown  mountains 
as  a  result  of  the  creation  of  the  State 
game  refuge  there,  according  to  R.  R.  King, 
Stokes  County  Warden.  Three  years  ago, 
a  breeding  stock  of  five  deer  was  obtained 
for  the  refuge  and  today,  according  to  Mr. 
King,  the  herd  has  increased  to  25. 


J.  Cooper  Young,  Wake  County  game  and 
fish  warden,  reports  having  seen  recently 
several  clutches  of  ring-neck  pheasants 
hatched  by  the  mother  bird  in  the  wild 
state.  He  has  also  been  informed,  he  says, 
by  a  number  of  observers,  of  the  presence 
of  additional  clutches  of  the  birds  over  the 
county. 

The  Wake  warden  believes  from  his  ob- 
servations the  ring-neck  has  a  most  prom- 
ising prospect  of  becoming  established  in 
his  county  if  the  law  protecting  the  bird 
during  the  period  of  introduction  is  rigidly 
observed. 


Word  has  been  received  by  friends  of  A. 
D.  Folweiler,  former  district  forester  sta- 
tioned at  Lenoir  and  New  Bern,  of  his  mar- 
riage on  March  11  to  Miss  Gertrude  Lillian 
Cooper  at  Northampton,  Pa.  After  com- 
pleting a  post  graduate  course  at  Yale,  Mr. 
Folweiler  has  gone  with  the  Florida  Forest 
Service  as  assistant  state  forester. 


As  a  result  of  the  rigid  economy  pro- 
gram under  which  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  is  required  to 
operate,  the  District  Forest  office  at  Lenoir 
will  be  closed  September  1.  Friends  of 
W.  L.  Nothstein,  district  forester  in  charge 
of  the  Lenoir  office,  and  J.  P.  Stepp,  chief 
forest  warden,  regret  the  closing  of  the 
office  will  necessitate  the  discontinuance 
of  their  services  with  the  department. 


RALEIGH  PROPOSES  PARK 

TO  DEVELOP  CITY  BEAUTY 

The  Raleigh  Garden  Club  is  sponsoring    a 
plan  for  a  civic  rose  garden  for  the  devel- 


opment of  the  aesthetic  side  of  the  com- 
munity and  for  the  benefit  of  tourists. 

State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  feels  that 
the  proposed  garden  might  be  considered 
as  a  unit  in  a  State  system  of  "Roadside 
Parks,"  a  plan  for  which  was  recently  out- 
lined by  him. 

Interest  in  the  State  Forester's  proposal 
has  been  evidenced  by  individuals  in  many 
sections  of  the  State.  Such  reservations,  it 
is  contemplated,  would  be  a  source  of  ar- 
tistic satisfaction  and  pleasure  of  residents 
and  a  sound  financial  investment  in  returns 
from  tourists. 


U.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY 

LAYS  COOPERATIVE  PLAN 


An  agreement  for  cooperation  in  water 
resources  investigations  in  North  Carolina 
by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  and  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
was  reached  at  a  recent  conference  in  Ra- 
leigh between  N.  C.  Grover,  chief  hydraulic 
engineer  of  the  Survey;  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson,  E.  D.  Burchard,  district  engineer 
of  the  Survey  stationed  at  Asheville,  and 
Thorndike  Saville,  chief  conservation  engi- 
neer. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Survey  will  allot 
approximately  $11,000  for  water  resources 
investigations  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  current  year,  and  the  State  will  match 
this  sum.  However,  the  combined  expendi- 
tures for  this  purpose  will  probably  be  less 
than  last  year,  owing  to  decreased  income 
of  the  conservation  department. 

The  agencies  are  at  present  operat- 
ing 77  stream  gaging  stations  as  one  of 
the  principal  features  of  water  resources 
program.  This  is  more  than  has  ever  been 
operated  in  a  Southern  State.  North  Caro- 
lina for  some  time  has  been  leading  the 
South  in  this  respect,  but  this  year  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee  are  spending  more 
money. 

Water  resources  studies  are  designed  to 
furnish  basic  data  for  problems  of  public 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  stream  pol- 
lution,   and    power   development. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


Captain  John  A.  Nelson,  North  Carolina 
fisheries  commissioner  who  has  completed 
30  years  of  service  as  a  fisheries  official. 
The  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment recently  appointed  Captain  Nelson 
for  a  new  term  of  four  years. 

HALIFAX  LANDOWNER  IS 

SUCCESSFUL  WITH  GAME 


Experiences  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Fries,  of  New 
York,  on  a  farm  one  mile  from  Tillery, 
Halifax  County,  N.  C,  exemplifies  what 
may  be  done  by  private  initiative  in  the 
preparation  of  game  birds  with  proper  fa- 
c.lit:es  and  intelligent  care,  according  to 
word  furnished  by  Assistant  State  Game 
Warden    Chas.    J.    Moore,    of    Washington. 

The  game  farm  was  established  slightly 
more  than  a  year  ago  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Joseph  Gold,  who  was  entirely  un- 
experienced, but  who  started  out  with  the 
determination  to  make  the  venture  a  suc- 
cess. 

After  a  small  beginning  last  year,  the 
breeder  started  this  year  with  a  brood 
stock  of  28  wild  turkeys,  76  quail  and  12 
pheasants.  More  than  a  month  ago,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Gold  had  collected 
1,822  quail  eggs,  543  turkey  eggs,  and  397 
pheasant  esrgs.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Moore's 
vi  it  257  turkeys,  224  quail,  and  183  pheas- 
ants had  been  hatched  and  were  living. 

Scattered     throughout     the     2,000      acre 


estate,  Mr.  Gold  has  planted  200  acres  of 
feed  for  the  birds.  Seven  hundred  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  seed. 

Still  further  efforts  are  being  made  to- 
ward a  complete  game  program  on  the 
estate  by  an  offer  of  bounties  on  preda- 
tors in  the  following  amounts:  stray  cats, 
25c;  stray  dogs,  50c;  snakes,  I2V2C;  sharp 
shinned  and  Coopers'  hawks,  25c;  foxes, 
$3;  crows,  12V2c;  and  weasels,  $1.  So  far, 
some  $900  has  been  paid  out  as  bounties. 

Mr.  Gold  reports  a  mortality  after  hatch- 
ing of  18  percent  on  turkeys,  20  percent 
on  pheasants;  and  25  percent  on  quail. 


DIAMOND-BACK  MARKET 

HOLDS  UP  IN  DEPRESSION 


Although  other  branches  of  the  fisheries 
industry  have  been  affected  seriously  by 
stringent  financial  conditions  over  the 
country,  the  diamond-back  terrapin  has  not 
suffered  as  severely  as  other  sea  products, 
according  to  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  More- 
head  City,  North  Carolina  fisheries  com- 
missioner. 

The  season  on  this  fisheries  product 
which  has  been  closed  during  the  breeding 
period  since  April  15,  opened  August  1. 

Captain  Nelson  says  fishermen  have  re- 
ported more  terrapins  since  the  five-year 
closed  season  expired  in  1929  than  for  more 
than  a  decade  previously.  Previous  to  the 
special  protection,  inaugurated  in  1924, 
considerable  concern  was  felt  for  the  in- 
dustry because  of  the  rapid  decline  in  sup- 
ply  of   the   animal. 

Coincident  with  the  closing  of  the  sea- 
son, the  eld  N.  C.  Fisheries  Commission 
Board  (now  merged  with  the  Board  of  Con- 
servation and  Development)  entered  into  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  for  wholesale  breed- 
ing of  the  diamond  back  at  the  Beaufort 
biological  station.  Since  that  time,  thou- 
sands have  been  rearer  in  captivity  and 
released  in   their  natural  habitats. 

After  expiration  of  the  five-year  closed 
season,  an  annual  protective  season  dur- 
ing breeding  period  extending  from  April 
15  to  July  31  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  In  addition, 
the  Board  prescribed  a  minimum  size  of  five 
inches  on  the  bottom  shell  for  diamond- 
backs. 
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FINANCIAL    LOSSES    ARE 
OCCASIONED  BY  LACK  OF 
GEOLOGIC   INFORMATION 


Lack  of  competent  advise  and  informa- 
tion that  might  easily  be  acquired  results 
annually  in  the  waste  of  considerable  sums 
of  public  and  private  funds  in  the  drilling" 
cf  deep  wells  in  North  Carolina,  according 
to  State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson. 

The  old  theory  held  by  many  persons  that 
water  can  be  had  from  any  well  wherever 
located,  provided  it  is  drilled  to  a  sufficient 
depth  has  been  exploded  by  experience,  as- 
serts Geologist  Bryson,  who  points  out  that 
increasing  demands  for  water  from  such  a 
source  are  causing  a  constantly  growing 
number  of  wells  to  be  sunk  in  the  State. 

A  growing  population  and  expanding  in- 
dustries, he  continues,  require  greater 
sources  of  underground  water.  The  present 
daily  consumption  of  water  from  deep  wells 
in  North  Carolina,  according;  to  incomplete 
records  gathered  by  the  State  Geologist,  is 
25,000,000  gallons.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
its  consumption,  he  believes,  justifies  a  com- 
plete study  of  the  underground  sources. 

Geologist  Bryson  believes  the  public  de- 
mand for  information  regarding  under- 
ground water  supplies  warrants  require- 
ment of  drillers  by  statute  to  keep  a  com- 
plete log  of  each  deep  well,  the  depth  at 
which  water  is  found,  and  the  character  of 
and  amount  of  water  obtained.  Such  a  bill 
has  been  drawn  but  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented to  General  Assembly.  The  proposed 
statute  provides  a  license  fee  of  $100  a  year 
for  all  drillers.  This  fee  would  be  used  to 
pay  the  expense  of  recording  and  filing 
information  obtained  under  the  law,  and 
would  be  distributed  free  to  anyone  mak- 
ing a  request. 

The  geologist  cites  several  instances 
where  undirected  drilling  of  wells  has  led 
to  dry  holes  or  insufficient  flows  to  meet 
needs  or  to  justify  expenditures.  A  well 
1,100  feet  in  depth  was  drilled  by  one  mu- 
nicipality without  success.  Geologic  advice 
was  then  obtained,  and  a  location  was  rec- 
ommended where  a  good  flow  was  obtain- 
ed at  300  feet.  Had  competent  advice  been 
available  at  first,  Mr.  Bryson  believes  the 
town  could  have  saved  between  $5,000  and 
$10,000. 


Another  case  was  shown  where  two  deep 
wells  costing  approximately  $5,000  failed 
to  supply  the  needs  of  a  community.  A 
third  well  was  drilled  in  a  new  location, 
producing  almost  twice  the  amount  of  wat- 
er as  the  other  two  at  about  one-fifth  the 
cost. 

Although  water  may  be  had  with  rea- 
sonable assurance  generally  in  the  coastal 
plains,  the  State  Geologist  points  out  in- 
stances where  such  efforts  have  not  been 
successful.  In  some  instances,  he  continued, 
wells  have  been  abandoned  too  soon. 

Certain  criteria,  Geologist  Bryson  assert- 
ed, should  be  considered  in  drilling  in  the 
Piedmont  and  mountain  counuties.  These 
are  summarized  thus:  1 — The  type  of  rocks, 
that  is,  whether  metamorphic  or  igneous; 
2 — The  nature  of  the  rocks,  whether  fine  or 
coarse  grained;  3 — The  condition  of  the 
rocks,  whether  fractured,  faulted,  pointed 
or  cut  by  quartz  veins;  4 — The  position  or 
altitude  of  the  rocks,  if  schistose,  whether 
dipping  or  horizontal;  5 — The  depth  of  the 
weathered  portion  or  mantle  rock;  6 — The 
per  cent  of  porocity  of  the  solid  rock. 


AMERICAN  TOURISTS  NOT 

STOPPED  BY  "HARD  TIMES' 


More  American  tourists  travelled  over- 
seas and  in  Canada  and  Mexico  during  1930 
than  in  any  previous  year  of  history  in 
spite  of  the  depression,  according  to  a  book- 
let on  "International  Payments"  being  dis- 
tributed by  the  cooperative  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce located  with  the  State  Department  of 
Conservation    and    Development. 

The  increased  tourist  travel  abroad  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  52,172 
were  attracted  to  Germany  by  the  Passion 
Play  and  that  3,653  Gold  Star  Mothers, 
many  of  them  accompanied  by  friends,  went 
to  France  to  visit  the  American  cemeteries 
under    Congressional    appropriations. 

This  pamphlet  gives  data  about  other 
items  entering  into  foreign  trade  and  oth- 
er transactions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding merchandise,  freight  and  passeng- 
er charges,  immigrant  remittances  to  moth- 
er countries,  inter-government  loans  and 
interesting  transactions  between  Americans 
and  foreigners,  gold  shioments  and  many 
other  items. 
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MT.  MITCHELL,  EXAMPLE 

OF  GAME  MANAGEMENT 


Fishing  on  Mt.  Mitchell  State  Game 
Refuge  is  being  managed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  provide  a  steady  crop  of  "beau- 
ties," and  at  the  same  time  is  financing 
itself. 

The  refuge  has  not  only  been  an  out- 
standing success  insofar  as  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  game  is  concerned,  but  furnishes  an 
example  of  how  good  fishing  may  be  per- 
petuated by  proper  attention  and  a  small 
amount  of  effort. 

A  series  of  trout  rearing  ponds  was  con- 
structed on  the  refuge  several  years  ago, 
and  each  season  a  new  "crop"  of  legal  size 
fish  is  released  in  refuge  waters. 

To  make  the  game  fishing  program  still 
more  effective,  Cheif  Refuge  Warden  C.  N. 
Mease  recently  carried  out  a  methodical 
survey  of  the  finny  population  of  streams 
in  the  refuge.  His  efforts  showed  an  aver- 
age of  some  300  fish  per  mile  in  the  streams 
already  stocked.  He  found  others  not  yet 
stocked.  In  making  the  study,  only  two 
fish  were  killed  accidently.  As  a  result, 
some  of  the  fish  from  areas  that  are  over- 
stocked will  be  transferred  to  others  where 
the  finny  population  is  low. 

Streams  in  the  refuge  are  opened  to  pub- 
lic fishing  at  a  small  fee  for  short  periods 
each  season.  Anyone  desiring  proof  of  the 
popularity  of  good  fishing  grounds  need 
only  observe  the  scene  resembling  a  land- 
rush  at  the  opening  of  one  of  these  periods. 

A  similar  system  to  that  in  effect  at 
the  Mt.  Mitchell  Refuge  is  being  extended 
to  other  game  reservations  of  the  western 
part  of  the  State  by  Chief  Warden  Mease. 


SHORTER  OYSTER  SEASON 

PRESCRIBED  THIS  FALL 


Oyster  season  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
45  days  shorter  this  year  than  heretofore, 
according  to  action  taken  by  the  Board  of 
Conservation  and  Development  at  its  last 
meeting. 

The  season  will  open  October  15  this 
year,  15  days  later  than  the  initial  date 
last  year;  and  will  close  March  15  instead 
of  April   15   as  previously. 


This  action  was  taken  with  a  view  of 
improving  market  conditions  for  the  Tar 
Heel  oyster,  particularly  to  encourage  the 
offering  of  the  best  possible  bivalve  to 
this  branch  of  the  State's  fishery  trade.  De- 
ferring of  the  season's  opening  will  allow 
more  of  the  warm  fall  weather  to  pass  be- 
fore shipments  begin. 

Since  the  market  for  fresh  oysters  us- 
ually closes  in  February,  lopping  off  the 
end  of  the  season  is  believed  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  maintaining  a  high  stand- 
ard product  and  will  not  affect  the  oyster- 
men   materially. 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  is  seeking  to  de- 
velop the  oyster  industry  of  the  State,  par- 
ticularly along  the  lines  of  increasing  the 
demand  for  this  type  of  seafood  and  estab- 
lishing the  highest  standard  of  product. 
Opportunities  in  "oyster  farming"  have  al- 
so frequently  been   pointed  out. 


Gaging  station  used  for  measuring  flow 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River  at  Fayetteville.  The 
floor  of  the  bridge  and  gaging  station  is 
about  65  feet  above  normal  water  level,  be- 
cause of  great  fluctuations  during  flood  pe- 
riods. An  article  in  this  issue  describes  the 
station. 
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FISHERIES  FLAGSHIP  IS 
REPLACED  BY  NEW  CRAFT 
PURCHASED  AT  BARGAIN 


being  built  for  utility,  the  craft  is  hand- 
somely finished  and  is  of  attractive  inter- 
ior and  exterior. 


The  North  Carolina  fisheries  flagship, 
"Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,"  which  was  destroy- 
ed last  winter  by  fire  has  been  replaced  by 
the  purchase  of  the  converted  yacht, 
"Wichita." 

As  a  compliment  to  the  long  and  faithful 
service  of  Fisheries  Commissioner  John  A. 
Nelson,  the  Board  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment has  decided  to  rechristen  the  new 
craft  the  "John  A.  Nelson." 

Acquisition  of  the  new  boat  fills  a  decid- 
ed need  which  has  often  hampered  the 
work  of  the  commercial  fisheries  division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  since  the  burning  of  the 
"Capt.  John  A.  Nelson."  Various  makeshifts 
have  been  resorted  to  by  the  commissioner 
during  the  last  several  months,  but  it  was 
found  operations  were  handicapped  severe- 
ly without  a  vessel  adequate  for  the  duties 
to  be  performed.  The  flagship  of  the  fish- 
eries fleet  is  often  called  upon  to  ride 
through  rough  weather  on  the  sounds  and 
at  times  to  put  out  to  sea  around  the 
stormy  capes  for  the  enforcement  of  fish- 
eries  regulations. 

Purchase  of  the  boat  was  authorized  by 
the  Council  of  State  in  view  of  the  decided 
need  and  of  the  savings  made  by  the  De- 
partment in  its  appropriations  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  last  fiscal  report  of 
the  Department  showed  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately $20,000  vmore  than  required 
by  the  Budget  Bureau  in  this  period.  Part 
of  this  savings  and  part  of  the  commercial 
fisheries  receipts  were  used  in  purchasing 
the  boat. 

The  John  A.  Nelson  was  built  in  1928  as 
a  private  yacht  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  It  has 
two  75-horsepower  Deisel  engines. 

The  State,  through  Capt.  Nelson,  obtain- 
ed the  vessle  at  price  of  $11,000.  Governor 
O.  Max  Gardner  and  Director  J.  W.  Har- 
relson  think  the  State  has  struck  a  good 
bargain  at  this  figure. 

The  vessel  is  65  feet  long;  has  a  beam 
cf  16  feet,  and  draws  four  and  one-half 
feet  of  water.  Its  shallow  draft  makes  it 
ideal  for  patrol  duty  in  the  sounds,  and  it 
is   also  adapted   for  work   outside.   Besides 


RESTRICTED    SEINING    IS 
PERMITTED   IN   DEFINTE 
STATE    INLAND    WATERS 


Seining  for  coarse  fish  in  prescribed 
"muddy  waters"  of  North  Carolina  is  per- 
missible under  specified  restrictions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment made  recently  by  Assistant  Director 
J.  S.  Hargett,  in  charge  of  inland  fisheries. 

This  privilege,  the  assistant  director 
points  out,  is  allowed  only  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  and  under  sup- 
ervision of  the  county  game  and  fish  war- 
dens. 

A  special  survey  of  the  fishing  waters  of 
the  State  has  been  made  by  the  conserva- 
tion department  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating "muddy  waters"  in  which  seining  is 
being  allowed.  The  definite  waters  where 
seining  is  permitted  during  the  two 
months  are  specified  in  each  county. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  only 
coarse  fish  such  at  catfish,  carp,  suckers, 
and  gars  may  be  taken  by  seining  from 
the  prescribed  waters.  Wardens  have  been 
instructed  to  inspect  seines  closely  to  make 
sure  no  game  fish  are  taken  by  this  meth- 
od. In  cases  where  this  feature  of  the  law 
is  violated,  the  wardens  have  been  direct- 
ed to  prosecute  vigorously.  Conservation 
officials,  however,  expect  there  will  be  few 
violations  since  a  special  concession  is  be- 
ing made  to  permit  this  additional  fishing 
privilege. 

Fishermen  are  cautioned  that  this  par- 
tial lifting  of  the  ban  on  seining 
does  not  signify  that  this  method  of  tak- 
ing fish  is  to  be  generally  permitted.  It 
applies  only  to  those  streams  specifically 
designated  as  "muddy  waters"  for  this  pur- 
pose. Persons  desiring  to  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege  are  advied  to  inform  them- 
selves fully  through  their  county  warden 
and  to  observe  rigidly  limitations  set  forth 
by  him.  Respect  for  the  new  privilege  will 
probably  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  same  privilege  in  the  future  since  in- 
land fisheries  officials  are  determined  to 
protect  game  fish  in  the  State. 
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This  photograph  gives  an  idea  of  the 
changes  in  coast  line  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Fisher  since 
1865.  -It  also  shows  the  line  of  battle  of  the 
Federal  fleet  in  attacking  the  fort. 

CLOSED  SEASON  ON  DOE  MAY 
BE  EXTENDED  TWO  YEARS 


A  hearing  on  petitions  for  a  two-year 
closed  season  on  doe  (female)  deer  at  Ra- 
leigh on  August  20  was  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development  at 
its  regular  mid-year  meeting  at  Morehead 
City   on  July   7. 

The  1929  General  Assembly  placed  the 
female  deer  under  protection  for  two  years, 
but  the  body  of  1931  left  such  action  in 
discretion  of  the  conservation  board.  In 
view  of  the  noticeable  increase  in  deer  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  the  petitioners  de- 
sire the  protection  extended  for  another 
two-year  period. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  State  Game 
Law  and  restocking  carried  on  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop-* 
ment,  deer  are  being  found  in  counties 
where  they  had  become  extinct  years  ago. 
A  few  more  years  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease should  find  fairly  large  stocks  of  the 
popular  game  animal  in  most  counties 
where  suitable  areas  remain  for  feeding 
and  breeding  grounds. 


In  a  number  of  North  Carolina  counties 
where  special  efforts  are  being  made  to  re- 
vive the  sport  of  deer  hunting,  the  season 
has  been  closed  on  both  sexes.  Hearings 
on  petitions  of  this  nature  have  in  few  in- 
stances brought  protests  to  the  closing  of 
the  doe   season. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SECOND 

TOTAL  SPINDLE  HOURS 


During  June,  1931,  North  Carolina  drop- 
ped to  second  place  in  the  number  of  active 
cotton  spinning  spindles,  though  she  con- 
tinued her  leadership  in  the  other  import- 
ant respects  in  the  cotton  textile  manufac- 
turing business.  South  Carolina  reports  5,- 
408,056  active  spindles  sometime  during 
June,  while  in  North  Carolina  5,369,322 
spindles  were  operated  sometime  during  the 
month,  according  to  reports  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  from  the  mills 
themselves. 

While  Massachusetts  still  leads  in  the 
number  of  spindles  in  place  her  suprem- 
acy in  this  respect  is  being  rapidly  under- 
mined. Since  June,  1930,  the  state  has  lost 
almost  exactly  one  million  of  her  spindles 
in  place,  while  North  Carolina  has  just 
about  held  her  own.  The  result  is  that 
Massachusetts  now  has  only  about  700,000 
more  spindles  in  place  than  does  North 
Carolina,  whereas  a  year  ago  she  led  by 
1,626,000. 

At  the  present  rate  of  decrease  in  Massa- 
chusetts, another  year  should  put  North 
Carolina  in  the  lead  in  the  number  of 
spindles  in  place.  She  already  leads  in  the 
number  of  active  cotton  spindles,  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton,  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods  and  of  combed  and  carded 
yarns  on  a  per  annum  basis. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  Southern 
States  consumed  357,872  bales  of  cotton  as 
compared  with  320,190  in  1930;  the  New 
England  States  consumed  82,804  this  June 
as  compared  with  72,123  during  the  same 
month  last  year.  However,  consumption 
for  the  past  eleven  months  was  under  that 
for  the  same  period  in  1929-1930  by  more 
than  600,000  bales  in  the  cotton  growing 
States  and  by  220,000  bales  in  the  New 
England   States. 
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THREE  QUARTER  BILLION 
DOLLAR   ANNUAL   RETAIL 
BUSINESS  IN  THIS  STATE 


North  Carolina's  28,958  retail  stores  has 
a  total  sales  volume  of  $744,136,243  in  1929, 
indicating  a  per  capita  sale  of  $234.72  ac- 
cording; to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  state  leads  the  southeast  in 
total  sales  volume,  though  Texas  and  Ok- 
lahoma in  the  southwest  slightly  exceeded 
her  in  retail  sales.  North  Carolina  ranks 
19th  among  all  the  states  in  retail  busi- 
ness, but  forty-second  in  average  sales  per 
person.  Only  Alabama,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  had  fewer  stores 
per  capita  than  did  North  Carolina,  with 
9.1    stores   per  thousand  of  population. 

The  general  merchandise  group  of  stores 
leads  in  the  state  with  26  percent  of  the 
business,  followed  by  the  automobile  group 
with  18.4  percent;  the  food  group  with  17.93 
percent;  the  apparel  group  with  5.13  per- 
cent; the  lumber  and  building  group  with 
4.60  percent;  the  furniture  group  with  3.86 
percent;  and  restaurants  and  eating  places 
with  2.37  percent  of  the  state's  total.  The 
remaining  \  21  percent  of  total;  salds  is 
credited  to  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous 
stores  including  book,  cigar,  drug,  coal, 
feed,  jewelry,  florists,  seed,  office  supplies, 
sporting  goods,  machinery  and  the  like. 

The  general  merchandise  group  with  1,- 
759  stores  consists  of  152  department 
stores  selling  more  than  $41,000,000  annual- 
ly; 983  dry  goods  stores  exceeding  $23,500,- 
000  in  sales;  220  variety,  5-and-10  and  to-a- 
dollar  stores  with  sales  of  $13,357,827;  and 
404  general  stores  with  more  than  $115,- 
000,000  of  aggregate  sales,  making  a  total 
for  the  group  of  $193,155,354. 

There  are  15  kinds  of  business  in  the  au- 
tomobile group,  the  5,867  stores  and  other 
retail  establishments,  and  total  sales  of 
$136,980,596.  The  sale  at  retail  of  automo- 
biles, both  new  and  used,  aggregate  more 
than  $83,500,000,  accessories  more  than  $7,- 
400,000,  sales  through  3,814  filling  stations 
exceed  836,500,000  and  various  other  auto- 
motive establishments  account  for  the  bal- 
ance, making  a  grand  total  for  the  group 
of  $136,980,596. 


In  the  food  group  there  are  9,079  stores 
with  aggregate  sales  of  $133,403,065.  The 
2,532  combination  grocery  and  meat  mar- 
kets led  the  group  with  total  sales  of  more 
than  60  million,  followed  closely  by  the  5,- 
565  grocery  stores  with  sales  aggregating 
almost  $59,500,000.  Other  stores  in  the 
group  include  446  meat  and  sea  food  stores 
with  sales  of  $7,655,000;  446  candy  and  con- 
fectionary stores  with  sales  of  more  than 
$7,655,000;  62  stores  dealing  in  dairy  and 
poultry  products  with  sales  of  $1,625,000; 
79  fruit  stores  with  sales  of  $985,924;  9 
delicatessens  selling  $78,000  worth  of  prod- 
ucts; and  38  other  food  stores  with  aggre- 
gate sales  of  slightly  more  than  $683,000. 

In  the  apparel  group  there  are  15  kinds 
of  stores,  the  more  important  of  which  are 
men's  stores,  clothing  stores,  and,  women's 
ready-to-wear  specialty  shops.  The  1,269 
stores  in  the  group  sell  $38,272,036  worth 
of  goods  annually. 

The  furniture  and  household  group  of 
740  stores  report  sales  of  $28,740,396.  The 
principal  kinds  of  stores  in  this  group  are 
furniture  with  an  annual  business  of  $24,- 
243,474;  household  appliances  with  total 
sales  of  nearly  four  million  and  interior 
decorator  stores  with  sales  of  $198,265. 
Nine  antique  furniture  with  some  used  fur- 
niture stores  and  11  antique  shops  sell  $67,- 
645  and  $61,888  worth  of  wares  respec- 
tively. 

There  are  22  cafeterias,  552  restaurants 
with  full  table  service.  722  lunch  rooms, 
793  lunch  counters,  and  162  fountains  and 
soft  drink  stands.  The  total  group  of  2,251 
eating  places  does  an  aggregate  business  of 
$17,604,854. 

The  lumber  and  building  group  with  721 
yards  and  stores  shows  total  sales  of  $34,- 
157,727.  Sales  of  $11,607,646  are  reported 
by  172  lumber  and  building  material  yards; 
253  hardware  stores  show  sales  of  $14,254,- 
792.  There  are  57  electrical  shops,  12  lum- 
ber and  hardware  shops,  114  plumbing 
heating  and  ventillating  shops,  51  roofing 
establishments,  7  heating  appliance  retail- 
ers, 49  paint  and  glass  stores,  and  6  glass 
and  mirror  shops. 

There  are  7,189  stores  in  the  remaining 
miscellaneous  group  besides  83  second- 
hand   stores.    In    the    miscellaneous    group 
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there  are  217  coal  and  wood  yards,  136 
feed  stores,  50  dealers  in  farm  implements, 
75  florists,  132  radio  dealers,  4,316  country 
general  stores,  21  cigar  stands,  38  cigar 
stores  with  fountains,  269  stores  with  foun- 
tains, and  252  jewelry  stores. 


FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION 
URGES  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  LAND  POLICY 


SHOOTING    GROUND    LAW 
IS   TERMED   BEST   GAME 
BILL   OF   1931   ASSEMBLY 


Chapter  159,  Public  Laws  of  1931  is  term- 
ed by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, as  the  best  piece  of  game  legislation 
adopted  by  the  recent  record-breaking  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

This  new  law  seeks  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  privately  owned  public  hunt- 
ing grounds,  and  gives  a  definite  status 
and  special  protection  to  landowners  who 
establish  such  reservations. 

"Chapter  159  of  the  Public  Laws  of  1931/' 
says  Director  Harrelson  in  a  report  to  the 
Board  of  Conservation  and  Development, 
"was  drawn  with  the  hope  that  landown- 
ers, who  control  the  game  situation,  will 
take  more  interest  in  game  culture  and  con- 
servation. The  law  authorizes  landowners 
who  comply  with  the  Department's  rules  to 
charge  hunters   a  fee. 

"It  also  gives  owners  of  grounds  recog- 
nized under  the  provisions  of  the  act  better 
protection  from  poachers  than  is  given 
under  the  general  game  laws.  Our  public 
shooting  ground  law  has  attracted  far  more 
attention  outside  than  in  North  Carolina. 
Seth  Gordon,  president  of  the  American 
Game  Association  in  his  address  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  at  Chicago  on  April  24,  1931,  made 
the   following   statement: 

"  'North  Carolina  has  just  adopted  a  plan 
whereby  landowners  banding  together  may 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  State  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  operate  a  daily  fee  hunt 
club  and  collect  up  to  $4.00  per  day  for 
hunting  privileges.  This  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  'Texas  Plan,'  but  it  is  an  improvement 
over  the  'Texas  Plan'  because  it  gives  the 
State  better  control  over  these  lands'." 


Copies  of  two  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  held  at  Asheville  in  June,  one 
recommending  the  pushing  of  State  For- 
ests and  the  other  that  the  various  states 
give  maximum  support  to  forest  fire  pro- 
tection, have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner  and  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Regarding  State  Forests,  the  resolution 
says:  "We  recommend  to  the  various  State 
governments  that  they  continue  to  initiate 
the  policy  of  acquisition  of  forest  lands  for 
the  formation  or  extension  of  State  Forests, 
on  the  basis  that  such  expenditures  of 
State  funds  are  in  the  nature  of  an  invest- 
ment to  preserve  and  increase  one  of  the 
basic  resources  of  the  State  on  which  fu- 
ture industry,  the  support  of  population, 
and  the  sources  of  future  taxation  must 
rest. 

"The  combined  area  of  State  and  Nation- 
al Forests  of  less  than  4  percent  of  this 
forest  area,  subject  to  increased  taxes,  con- 
stitutes an  unfair  distribution  of  the  bur- 
den of  restoring  our  forests.  The  States  and 
their  citizens,  supplemented  by  the  Nation- 
al government,  must  increase  their  respon- 
sibilities by  acquiring  additional  areas  of 
public  forests,  or  suffer  an  inevitable  loss 
of  future  industry  and  prosperity  through 
the  inability  of  private  ownership  alone, 
adequately  to  manage  these  immense  po- 
tential  future  forest  resources." 

In  urging  full  acceptance  of  Federal  co- 
operation in  forest  fire  programs,  the 
American  Forestry  Association  resolution 
read:  "Work  within  the  different  states 
under  the  Clarke-McNary  law  for  forest 
fire  protection  and  forestry  extension  is 
possible  only  when  the  States  themselves 
provide  adequate  funds  upon  which  Federal 
aid  can  be  made  available. 

"We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  dif- 
ferent State  governments  give  maximum 
support  to  these  activities  that  they  may 
secure   available  Federal  allotments." 
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WAYAH  BALD  FOREST  FIRE  LOOKOUT 


tr-r 


TOTAL  AND  PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA— 1929 


Type  of  Store 


No.   of 
Stores 


Total 
Sales 
(Net) 


Per  Cent 
of  Total 
net  sales 


Per 
Capita 
Sales 


General   merchandise   1,759  $193,155,354  25.96%  $60.93 

Automobile  group  5,867  136,980,596  18.40  43.21 

Food    group    9,079  133,403,065  17.93  42.08 

Apparel  group  1,269  38,272,036  5.13  12.07 

Lumber  and  building  group      721  34,157,727  4.60  10.77 

Furniture  and  household 

group    740  28,740,396  3.86  9.07 

Restaurants  and  eating 

places    2,251  17,604,854  2.37  5.55 

General  stores*  4,316  80,986,108  10.88  25.54 

All  other  stores  2,873  79,545,273  10.71  25.09 

Secondhand    stores    83  1,290,834  .16  0.41 

Totals  28,958  $744,136,243  100.00     $234.72 


*  Includes  food  and  other  merchandise  stores  in  rural  areas  and 

cities  and  towns  of  less  than  10,000  people.  Figures  for  these  groups 

are  not  included  in  either  the  food   or  general  merchandise  group. 

— Table   prepared  by   Bryan   W.   Sipe  from   Census   of  Distribution 

by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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TEXTILE  UPTREND  NOTED 
IN     COMMERCE     REPORTS 
DURING  MONTH  OF  JULY 


The  textile  industry  in  the  United  States 
showed  a  slight  gain  during  July  as  com- 
pared with  June,  1931,  as  measured  by  the 
number  of  active  spindles  reported  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  number  of 
active  spindles  in  June  was  25,798,910  as 
compared  with  25,836,262  in  July.  The  cot- 
ton growing  States  as  a  whole  recorded  a 
loss  of  157,000  active  spindles  in  July  over 
June,  while  the  New  England  States  show- 
ed a  gain  of  189,000  as  compared  with  June. 
Individual  States  in  the  cotton  growing 
area  made  gains,  while  individual  States 
in  the  New  England  group  showed  losses. 

Massachusetts  continues  to  rank  first  in 
the  number  of  spindles  in  place  but  is  fast 
losing  this  preeminence  to  North  Carolina. 
The  Bay  State  reported  a  loss  of  approx- 
imately 224,000  spindles  in  place  in  July  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month  while 
North  Carolina  showed  a  gain  of  15,000, 
cutting  down  the  former's  lead  of  a  year 
ago  from  1,598,576  to  only  461,764  at  the 
present  time.  At  the  present  rate  of  de- 
cline and  increase  in  the  two  States,  North 
Carolina  would  be  able  to  claim  another 
first  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Cotton  consumption  went  up  rather 
sharply  in  July,  1931,  as  compared  with 
July  a  year  ago.  For  the  United  States  as 
a  whole,  the  consumption  in  July,  1931, 
was  450,518  bales,  while  the  consumption 
during  July,  1930,  was  only  379,022.  During 
the  twelve  months  ending  July  31,  1931,  the 
United  States  consumed  5,270,948  bales  of 
cotton  as  compared  with  6,105,840  during 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  Cotton  con- 
sumption in  New  England  in  July,  1931, 
was  80,841  bales  as  compared  with  64,346 
for  the  same  month  last  year.  In  the  cotton 
growing  States  the  consumption  was  353,- 
611  for  July  of  this  year  as  compared  with 
302,650  for  the  same  month  last  year.  The 
last  few  months  have  shown  consistent 
gains  both  in  the  number  of  active  spindles 
and    in    cotton    consumption    this    year    as 


compared  with  the  same  months  of  last 
year.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  tex- 
tile industry  led  the  way  to  recovery  in  1921 
and  again  in  1926  these  figures  become  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  OYSTER 
RESOURCES     IS     STARTED 
BY  BUREAU  OF  FISHERIES 


Announcement  of  the  institution  of  an 
oyster  research  program  for  North  Caro- 
lina and  other  Southern  States  under  the 
direction  of  H.  F.  Prytherch,  new  director 
of  the  United  States  Fisheries  laboratory 
at  Beaufort  was  made  in  the  preceding 
issue  of  CONSERVATION  AND  INDUS- 
TRY. 

The  FISHERIES  SERVICE  BULLETIN 
of  August  1  reveals  the  launching  of 
the  program  in  North  Carolina  waters  with 
the  planting  of  several  thousand  seed  oys- 
ter collectors  at  vselectioned  stations  in 
Newport  River  and  Core  Creek.  The  bul- 
letin says: 

"Two  types  of  collectors  are  being  tested 
— one  consisting  of  the  partition  design  as 
used  previously  and  the  other  in  the  form 
of  a  cement-coated  tube  which  it  is  believed 
will  be  suitable  for  collecting  seed  oysters 
on  soft,  muddy  bottoms.  Several  hundred 
of  the  partition  collectors  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  several  oyster  planters  for 
testing  on  their  respective  beds. 

"At  the  laboratory  and  at  nearby  field 
stations  an  analysis  is  being  made  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  condition  of  the  wat- 
er and  the  relation  of  these  factors  to  the 
distribution  of  the  oysters  growing  in  dif- 
ferent areas.  Observations  have  been  made 
at  regular  intervals  of  the  gonad  develop- 
ment, distribution  of  larvae,  and  setting  of 
the  oysters  in  order  that  certain  funda- 
mental facts  may  be  determined  as  a  fu- 
ture guide  to  oyster  cultural  operations  in 
this  region.  Experiments  of  a  similar  na- 
ture are  being  carried  on  at  the  other  oys- 
ter experiment  stations  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  the  director  and  chemist 
are  leaving  this  week  to  make  a  series  of 
studies  in  each  of  these  localities." 
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REFORESTATION  PROGRAM 


A  great  deal  of  confusion  has  been 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  forest 
planting.  Some  people  are  under  the 
impression  that  nature  will  reforest 
without  any  help.  This  is  true  in 
some  cases  but  in  most  cases  man  in 


his  cutting  must  give  some  help  in 
order  to  secure  another  crop  of  trees. 
When  he  neglects  forestry  principles 
and  lets  fire  sweep  through  his  woods 
and  cutover  land  it  is  then  that  some 
one  must  bear  the  burden  of  reforest- 
ing by  planting. 

"We  are  at  a  loss  to  calculate  the 
economic  waste  to  North  Carolina  of 
the  some  2,500,000  acres  of  idle  or 
partially  idle  land/'  says  Assistant 
Forester  F.  H.  Claridge.  "This  tre- 
mendous burden  is  being  shifted  to 
the  counties  in  ever  increasing  quan- 
tity as  this  denuded  timber  land  re- 
verts to  the  counties  for  non-payment 
of  taxes. 

"The  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development 
has  a  nursery  which  supplies  trees 
suitable  for  eastern  North  Carolina 
and  to  date  more  than  a  mil- 
lion trees  have  been  shipped  from 
the  nursery  near  Clayton.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate, however,  that  there  is  no 
State  Nursery  in  the  mountain  reg- 
ion for  supplying  forest  trees  suit- 
able for  this  section.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  next  Legislature  will  authorize 
this  needed  forestry  development  in 
the  mountain  region. 

"The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  has  been  fortunate 
in  partially  meeting  the  demands  of 
those  wishing  trees  to  plant  in  West- 
ern North  Carolina  by  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  the  Champion  Fibre 
Company  which  has  a  forest  nursery 
near  Canton.  Any  one  desiring  white 
pine,  Norway  spruce  or  Scotch  pine 
should  communicate  with  the  State 
Forester,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Advice  as  to 
planting  seasons,  planting  methods 
and  care  of  stock  will  be  supplied 
upon  request." 
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GOING  PLACES; 
SEEING  THINGS 


Going  places  in  North  Carolina  is  no 
longer  a  problem  for  us.  However,  va- 
cationing far  and  near  within  the 
State  is  yet  with  one  rather  unattrac- 
tive side.  We  get  there,  wherever  that 
is  within  the  State,  with  uninterrupt- 
ed ease  and  swiftness  but  what  do  we 
find  after  we  get  there  ? 

Going  to  be  going  passed  fifteen 
years  ago  when  the  automobile  came 
into  general  use  but  so  far  as  using  the 
automobile  for  pleasure  is  concerned 
the  State  is  still  thinking  and  acting 
as  in  1915.  Good  roads  put  vacationists 
in  North  Carolina  within  one  to  twelve 
hours  of  any  part  of  the  State  that 
suits  their  fancy.  They  go  but  what  do 
they  find? 

Let  us  assume  that  a  group  of  va- 
cationists select  western  North  Caro- 
lina. One  loves  trees,  and  hiking,  but 
the  timber  lands  of  our  mountains  are 
owned  by  private  interests  or  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Another  goes  to  the 
mountains  to  fish  but  finds  that  seines 
and  dynamiting  have  done  their  work 
while  existing  laws  on  warden  service 
make  it  impossible  to  cope  with  the 
situation.  Other  travelers  like  to  hunt 
in  season,  but  where,  oh  where,  are  the 
public  hunting  grounds!  Then  we  have 
the  great  group  of  lovers  of  scenic 
beauty,  but  who  owns  these  places  ? 
Private  interests!  Lumbering  has  de- 
stroyed and  is  destroying  places  of 
beauty.  The  ever-present  threat  of 
commercial  development  hangs  over 
our  beautiful  scenery.  (So  far  Linville 
Falls  and  Gorge,  Tuckasegee  Falls  or 
a  dozen  others  remain  unspoiled  and 
should  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state.)  Touring  afoot  in  our  beauty 
spots  is  most  dangerous  and  will  so  re- 
main under  private  ownership. 

Public  ownership  of  our  scenic  and 
historic  points  of  interest  can  be  made 
a  paying  investment.  Our  neighboring 
state,  Virginia,  has  shown  all  Southern 
States  that  it  can  be  done. — J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  Director,  Dept.  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 


SOUTHEASTERN  COUNCIL 
WILL  HOLD  CONFERENCE 
IN  SAVANNAH  IN  OCTOBER 


Plans  for  the  Southeastern  Economic 
Council,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  call- 
ed at  Asheville  in  the  spring  of  1930  by 
Governor  O.  Max  Gardner,  are  expected  to 
be  completed  and  a  permanent  organization 
formed  at  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  in  October. 

This  conference  will  probably  set  up  a 
regional  council  composed  of  12  councilors 
from  each  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  Kentucky  and 
Mississippi  may  also  be  included. 

Frank  Page,  former  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  is 
temporary  chairman  of  the  council.  Other 
councillors  from  this  State  are  W.  S.  Lee, 
Clarence  Poe,  Hugh  MacRae,  T.  A.  Finch, 
Richard  Tufts,  J.  E.  S.  Thorpe,  Reuben  S. 
Robinson,  C.  A.  Cannon,  B.  B.  Gossett,  and 
S.  H.  Hobbs,  Jr. 

Objectives  of  the  council  are:  (1)  to  de- 
velop common  understanding  of  economic 
problems  of  the  southeastern  area;  (2)  to 
stimulate  a  broader  expression  on  matters 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  this  area;  (3)  to 
promote  and  maintain  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  Southeast  as  an  economic 
area  and  to  promote  the  development  of  its 
resources;  (4)  to  promote  coordination  of 
effort  among  all  agencies  in  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  the  area;  (5)  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  organized  leadership  to  the 
area. 

A  council  was  set  up  for  somewhat  sim- 
ilar purposes  in  New  England  about  six 
years  ago.  Its  efforts  have  been  so  out- 
standingly successful  that  other  sections 
have  been  inspired  to  seek  the  benefits  from 
such  an  organization. 

At  least  partly  because  of  the  work  of 
the  New  England  Council,  the  states  in 
the  group  claim  that  the  section  is  weather- 
ing depressed  business  conditions  better 
than  others.  The  council  cites  statistics  to 
support  its  contentions  in  which  building 
contracts  are  shown  to  have  fallen  off  less, 
department  stores'  sales  holding  up  better, 
and  fewer  business  failures  among  other 
encouraging  factors. 
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SPLIT  SEASON  ON  DOVES 

DECREED  BY  U.  S.  SURVEY 


North  Carolina  has  been  placed  in  the 
same  zone  with  South  Carolina  and  other 
states  to  the  south  with  a  split  season  for 
doves  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  fol- 
lowing a  visit  cf  State  Game  Warden  C.  H. 
England  to  Washington  to  request  that 
such  action  be  taken. 

The  new  federal  regulation  allows  dove 
shooting  to  begin  in  the  State  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  extending  through  the  month  and 
closing  October  1.  1'he  season  opens  again 
on  November  20  and  ends  January  31.  The 
effect  of  the  change  is  to  give  North  Caro- 
lina hunters  the  month  of  September  to 
take  the  field  and  then  a  month  and  20 
days  of  closed  season  until  bird  hunting  be- 
gins on  November  20. 

Doves  are  classed  as  migratory  wildfowl, 
the  hunting  of  which  comes  under  federal 
regulation.  The  State  law  for  this  type  of 
game  conforms  automatically  to  action  tak- 
en by  the  federal  agency. 

Squirrel  season  opens  simultaneously 
with  that  for  doves  on  September  1.  The 
season  this  year  for  squirrels  is  State-wide 


while  last  year  the  zone  plan  was  in  effect 
with  that  for  the  western  part  of  the  State 
beginning  first. 


INSTITUTIONS  IN  STATE 

OFFERING  GAME  COURSE 


North  Carolina  institutions  are  pioneer- 
ing in  instruction  in  game  propagation  and 
management  through  the  assistance  and 
cooperation  of  the  More  Game  Birds  in 
America  Foundation. 

To  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Engineering  goes  credit,  ac- 
cording to  available  information,  for  be- 
ing the  first  major  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  the  country  to  offer  a  course 
in  game  management. 

Mountain  Park  Institute,  a  school  for 
mountain  boys  and  girls  at  Mountain  Park, 
Surry  County,  has  established  a  game  farm 
and  is  giving  instructions  in  game  breeding 
to  a  class  of  about  25  students. 

Lees-McRea  College  at  Banner  Elk,  Av- 
ery County,  is  putting  on  a  grouse  breed- 
ing demonstration  and  has  added  a  trained 
gamekeeper  to  its  factulty  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  students. 


Snake  killed  on  Daniel  Boone  Stale  Game  Refuge  from  which  the  nine-inch  trout 
in  the  foreground  was  disgorged.  The  eggs  were  also  removed  from  the  snake.  This 
photograph  was  taken  by  Chief  Refuge  Warden  C.  N.  Mease,  of  Black  Mountain. 
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GREAT  SMOKY  MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL    PARK    DRAWS 
STREAM    OF    SCIENTISTS 


over  200  specimens  in  20  feet  of  one  little 
mountain  stream.  Altogether  about  20  spe- 
cies cf  reptiles  and  amphibians  were  secur- 
ed  in   the   area." 


The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  is  not  only  growing  in  importance  as 
a  mecca  for  tourists  and  recreationists,  but 
the  creation  of  the  area  as  a  national  park 
is  attracting  considerable  attention  to  the 
floral,  arboreal,  animal  and  bird  life. 

Creation  of  the  national  park  has  re- 
newed the  interest  of  scientists  in  the  area. 
The  Great  Smokies  constitute  one  of  the 
best  laboratories  for  scientific  research  in 
the  nation  because  of  their  primitive  nature. 
Establishment  of  the  national  park  gives 
assurance  cf  the  preservation  of  this  con- 
dition. 

For  a  number  of  years,  or  since  1927, 
parties  from  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Science  and  the  University  of  Chicago  have 
made  a  habit  of  annual  pilgrimages  to  the 
Great  Smokies  for  observations.  The  July, 
1931,  issue  of  the  Program  of  Activities 
of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science  gives 
an  account  of  one  of  the  field  parties.  It 
says  in  part: 

"More  than  300  small  mammals  were  col- 
lected, among  them  such  interesting  forms 
having  northern  affinities,  as  the  red- 
backed,  cloudland  and  lemming  mice,  and 
the  red  squirrel;  others  were  typically 
southeastern  forms  such  as  the  rice  rat, 
golden  mouse,  and  white-footed  deer 
mouse.  Marmots,  chipmunks,  cottontails, 
pine  mice,  and  flying  squirrels,  which  are 
found  over  eastern  United  States  were  also 
taken.  In  all,  18  species  and  subspecies  were 
collected  in  the  Smokies. 

"The  bird  life  was  also  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Komarek  was  fortunate  enough  to  wit- 
ness part  of  the  courtship  performance  of 
the  wild  turkey;  the  drumming  of  the  ruf- 
fed grouse  and  the  screaming  call  of  the 
pileate  dwoodpecker  were  heard  very  com- 
monly, as  both  species  were  abundant. 
Many  birds  were  observed,  including  such 
northern  forms  as  the  winter  wren,  Caro- 
lina junco,  golden-crowned  kinglet,  olive- 
sided  flycatcher,  and  red  crossbill. 

"A  large  collection  of  about  1,000  speci- 
mens of  reptiles  and  amphibians  was  made. 
Salamanders  were  exceedingly  abundant, 
and  Messrs.  Komorek  and  Necker  collected 


MIGRATORY  WATERFOWL 
SHOOTING  IS  LIMITED  TO 
SINGLE  MONTH  FOR  YEAR 


Migratory  waterfowl,  including  ducks, 
geese,  brant  and  coot  may  be  taken  during 
only  30  days  this  season  in  the  United 
States  following  the  promulgation  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act  regulations  by  the  U.  S.  Biological 
Survey  August  25. 

Legal  shooting  dates  in  North  Carolina 
will  extend  from  November  16  to  Decem- 
ber 15.  The  season  in  this  State  conforms 
to  that  in  others  in  the  Southern  part  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  exception  of 
Florida.  In  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try, except  Alaska,  the  season  will  open 
October  1.  In  Florida  it  will  begin  Novem- 
ber 20,  and  in  all  cases  will  extend  for  only 
one  month. 

Seasons  on  Wilson's  snipe  or  jacksnipe, 
sora,  woodcock,  are  not  changed  under  the 
recently  promulgated  regulations. 

In  what  is  said  to  be  the  first  proclama- 
tion ever  issued  by  a  President  on  water- 
fowl conservation,  President  Hoover  declar- 
ed that  "the  long-continued  and  severe 
drought  of  the  past  two  years  has  inflict- 
ed not  only  economic  hardships  by  serious- 
ly curtailing  crop  and  stock  production, 
but  also  has  resulted  in  an  emergency  con- 
dition as  regards  the  present  and  future 
safety  and  abundance  of  the  waterfowl  of 
the  continent. 

President  Hoover  urged  that  "all  per- 
sons take  cognizance  of  this  emergency, 
and  I  call  upon  all  game  and  conservation 
officials,  State  and  local,  all  members  of 
game-protective  organizations,  landowners, 
sportsmen,  and  public-spirited  citizens  gen- 
erally to  lend  their  cooperation  to  effect 
full  observance  of  this  regulation,  to  the 
end  that  adequate  numbers  of  waterfowl 
may  return  to  their  breeding  grounds  next 
spring  and  that  there  may  be  no  repetition 
of  the  calamity  of  extermination  that  has 
already  overtaken  some  species  of  our 
American  birds." 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  COMMUNICATIONS 


M.  W.  Haynes,  Edgecombe  County  Game, 
Fish  and  Forest  Warden,  reports  to  the  De- 
partment the  best  crop  of  wild  turkeys  in 
years  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  also 
declares  that  the  quail  hatch,  according  to 
indications,  is  considerably  above  that  of 
last  season.  Mr.  Haynes,  however,  is  pessi- 
mistic over  the  destruction  of  birds  and 
their  nests  by  stray  house  cats  and  foxes. 
He  is  leading  a  determined  crusade  against 
these  destroyers  of  game. 


Here's  some  refreshing  news  from  the 
parched  lowlands  which  appeared  in  the 
Burnsville  Eagle  of  Friday,  August  14: 
"Visitors  to  Mt.  Mitchell  last  Wednesday 
got  an  unexpected  thrill  when  they  butted 
into  a  regular  snow  storm.  The  mercury 
dropped  to  36  on  the  mountain,  it  is  said. 
Wednesday  night,  Burnsville  folks  had  the 
furnaces  and  heaters  going."  The  peak  of 
the  mountain  has  been  set  aside  as  a  State 
Park. 


The  first  complete  study  of  employment 
and  wages  in  the  retail  industry,  for  the 
entire  United  States,  according  to  statistics 
made  available  by  the  Census  Bureau,  re- 
veals that  more  than  3,769,000  men  and  wo- 
men, representing  more  than  3  percent  of 
the  country's  population,  were  employed 
full  time  during  the  calendar  year  1929  in 
the  retail  stores  of  the  nation,  and  6,018,642 
or  about  one  person  out  of  every  eight 
gainfully  employed  in  this  country  were 
engaged  directly  in  retail  stores.  The  num- 
ber of  part-time  employees  is  estimated  at 
799,000. 


L.  D.  Thrash,  Buncombe  County  farm 
agent,  recently  gave  a  talk  on  the  subject, 
"Farm  Profits  from  Game  Birds,"  over  Ra- 
dio Station  WWNC.  Mr.  Thrash  announced 
at  that  time  that  he  plans  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  farmers  of  Buncombe  County  in  the 
near  future  to  discuss  game  management 
on  the  farm.  Farm  agents  and  extension 
workers  throughout  the  State  are  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  possi- 
bilities in  game  management  as  a  source 
of  supplemental  income. 


Residents  of  Macon  County  and  vicinity 
arae  greatly  pleased  over  the  increase  in  the 
deer  stock  which  has  been  placed  on  the 
Wayah  Bald  State  Game  Refuge,  located 
in  the  Nantahala  National  Forest.  Accord- 
ing to  Jesse  Slagle,  refuge  keeper,  the 
original  herd  has  grown  from  20  to  between 
40  and  50.  A  number  of  deer  feed  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  house  and  are  a  source  of  consider- 
able  interest   to   visitors. 


About  10,000,000  homes  in  the  United 
States,  one-third  of  the  total  in  the  country, 
are  equipped  with  radio  sets,  according  to 
the  preliminary  estimate  based  on  Census 
Bureau  statistics  as  revealed  by  Dr.  Julius 
Klein,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
The  radio  industry  at  present  is  probably 
only  half  grown,  Dr.  Klein  said. 


During  1930,  approximately  2,800,000 
persons  visited  the  National  Parks,  while 
31,904,000  are  estimated  to  have  used  the 
67725  miles  of  road  and  150,000  miles  of 
trail  in  the  National  Forests,  according 
to  a  report  appearing  in  the  United  States 
Daily. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  SALES 

MAINTAIN  HIGH  AVERAGE 


Life  insurance  companies  in  North  Caro- 
lina reported  to  the  Life  Insurance  Sales 
Research  Bureau  the  issuance  of  $8,281,000 
in  new  insurance  during  July  of  this  year, 
which  was  97  percent  of  the  sales  for  July 
a  year  ago.  During  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  the  volume  for  this  State  was 
only  86  percent  of  that  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1930.  The  June  volume  was  98 
percent  of  the  June  volume  for  1930.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  during  the  last  two 
months  life  insurance  sales  are  picking  up 
in  North  Carollina.  The  1930  volume  was 
94  percent  of  the  1929  volume.  In  1930 
North  Carolina  ranked  18th  among  the 
States  in  the  dollar  volume  of  insurance 
purchased  according  to  the  Research  Bu- 
reau for  the   Insurance   companies. 
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Warden  A.  E.  Hendrix,  of  Davie  and 
Yadkin  Counties,  is  not  only  an  enforcer  of 
the  game  laws  but  is  a  constructive  conser- 
vationist. He  has  raised  31  wild  turkeys  and 
60  pheasants  for  liberation  on  the  Davie 
County  Game  Refuge.  This  photograph 
shows  him  surrounded  by  a  brood  of  wild 
turkeys  raised  in  his  yard. 

CHAIN  OF  STATE  LAKES 
SHOULD  BE  DEVELOPED 
FOR  BENFIT  OF  PUBLIC 


The  natural  lakes  of  North  Carolina,  all 
of  which  lie  in  the  Coastal  Plain  Region, 
were  originally  classed  as  swamp  lands 
which  early  in  the  history  of  the  State  be- 
came the  property  of  what  is  now  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  Through  this  ac- 
tion all  swamp  lands  occurring  in  areas 
over  2,000  acres  in  extent  became  the 
property  of  the  State  and  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Literary  Board  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  school  fund. 
The  greater  part  of  this  swamp  land  has 
now  been  sold,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
no  State-owned  land  adjoins  any  of  the 
State-owned   lakes.   Fortunately,   a   number 


of  these  lakes  have  remained  unsold  and 
recent  legislation  prevents  the  sale  or 
allienation  of  any  state-owned  lake  the  area 
of  which  exceeds  50  acres. 

These  large  swamp  lakes  can  for  con- 
venience be  classified  into  three  groups, 
the  northern  group  consists  of  Phelps  Lake 
in  Washington  County  which  belongs  to 
the  State,  and  Pungo  and  Alligator  Lakes 
in  Washington  and  Hyde  Counties,  both  of 
which  may  belong  to  the  State  though  their 
status  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained. 
To  this  group  also  belongs  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet,  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  par- 
tially drained  by  means  of  an  expensive 
pumping  project.  There  is  still  water  in 
part  of  it  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
place  for  wild  goose  shooting  anywhere 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  middle  group,  consisting  of  Catfish, 
Ellis,  Great  and  Long  Lakes,  lies  in  Craven 
and  Jones  Counties  and  forms  part  of  sev- 
eral large  tracts  of  swamp  lands  which 
many  years  ago  were  sold  to  private  parties 
for  the  timber  which  was  growing  upon 
them.  The  lakes,  it  is  understood,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  areas  sold  so  that  they  no 
longer  belong  to  the  State. 

The  southern  group  of  lakes  consists  of 
Waccamaw  Lake  in  Columbus  County  and 
the  nearby  Bladen  County  lakes  lying  north 
of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  These  are  nearly 
all  easily  accessible  and  two  of  them;  name- 
ly, Waccamaw  and  White  Lakes,  are  being 
used  to  a  rapidly  increasing  extent  for  rec- 
reational purposes.  These  two  are  now  un- 
der administration  and  plans  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  other  four  are  gradually  de- 
veloping so  that  as  soon  as  money  is  avail- 
able all  of  this  group  will  be  managed  for 
the  highest  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Waccamaw  Lake  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
highway  No.  20  some  thirty-five  miles  east 
of  Wilmington.  It  has  an  approximate  area 
of  some  6,000  acres  and  a  maximum  depth 
of  12  to  15  feet.  For  many  years  this  lake 
and  White  Lake  in  Bladen  County  with  an 
area  of  1,065  acres  have  attracted  hundreds 
of  summer  visitors,  and  before  any  State 
responsibility  for  their  management  was 
delegated  to  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion   and    Development,      docks,       bathing 
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houses  and  pavillions  were  built  out  into 
the  Lakes.  These  and  all  new  structures 
on  the  Lake  floor  are  now  held  by  the  in- 
terested parties  under  permit  from  the 
State  and  new  structures  cannot  be  erected 
without  securing  a  permit  for  that  purpose. 

Beating  is  naturally  one  of  the  chief 
amusements  on  White  and  Waccamaw 
Lakes.  Boats  are  used  for  fishing,  rowing, 
racing  and  excursions  and  various  types  of 
boats  are  found  on  both  of  these  lakes.  A 
license  system  resembling  the  present  sys- 
tem used  in  licensing  automobiles  has  now 
been  adopted.  Every  owner  or'  operator  of 
a  boat  is  required  to  secure  a  permit  and  to 
fasten  the  license  plate  which  he  secures 
from  the  warden  on  the  gunnel  of  his  boat. 
In  this  way  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  regulations  governing  the  use  of  boats 
on  the  lake  and  consents  to  abide  by  these 
rules.  A  nominal  charge  of  25  cents  is  made 
for  each  private  license  while  an  additional 
amount  is  paid  by  those  who  operate  their 
boats  for  profit.  These  licenses  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  authorized  agents  of  the 
department  who  live  close  to  the  lakes. 

Fishing  has  been  excellent  in  the  south- 
ern group  of  State  Lakes,  but  without  reg- 
ulation the  quality  of  the  sport  has  stead- 
ily declined.  One  of  the  chief  things  now 
which  the  department  is  undertaking  is  to 
make  these  lakes  especially  attractive  fish- 
ing grounds.  For  the  past  two  years  pro- 
tected breeding  grounds  have  been  set  apart 
on  White,  Waccamaw,  and  Singletary  Lakes 
with  the  object  of  giving  some  protection 
during  the  spawning  season.  Special  regu- 
lations limiting  the  catch  and  the  size  have 
been  put  into  force  and  no  fisherman  is  al- 
lowed more  than  one  rod  or  one  hook  to  his 
line. 

By  recent  regulation  of  the  State  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  under 
whose  administraiton  the  General  Assem- 
bly placed  these  lakes,  they  are  all  de- 
clared wild  life  sanctuaries.  All  shooting, 
hunting,  trapping,  or  other  destruction  of 
birds  and  animals  is,  therefore,  prohibited. 
Wild  ducks  and  other  water  fowl  come  to 
these  lakes  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
molested  will  tend  to  make  them  tame  and 
thereby  increase  the  attractiveness  of  these 
recreation  grounds. 

There    is   very    little    public    use    of   the 


four  other  Bladen  Lakes;  namely,  Single- 
tary, Black,  Jones,  and  Salters  Lakes,  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  fisherman.  These  are 
dark  water  lakes,  usually  with  a  muddy  or 
peaty  bottom,  and  are  not  very  desirable 
for  bathing. 

All  of  these  Bladen  Lakes  are  surround- 
ed by  swamp  or  sandhill  land  which  was 
formerly  covered  with  forest  growth,  but 
has  been  now  severely  cut  over  and  burned 
so  that  there  is  little  merchantable  timber 
upon  it.  All  of  this  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
private  owners,  but  it  is  hoped  that  before 
very  long  the  State  may  be  able  to  purchase 
sufficient  land  on  the  borders  of  each  lake 
to  secure  suitable  camping  sites  and  rec- 
reation grounds  for  those  who  visit  the 
lakes. — J.  S.  Holmers,  State  Forester. 


MOORE  IS  APPOINTED  AS 

OPERATOR  PICTURE  TRUCK 


William  L.  Moore,  formerly  lecturer  and 
operator  of  a  motion  picture  truck  for  the 
American  Forestry  Association,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  in  visual  education  for 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment and  placed  in  charge  of  its  mo- 
tion picture  truck. 

Mr.  Moore  is  a  scientifically  trained 
forester,  having  been  graduated  from  the 
school  of  forestry  at  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1927.  He  served  for  approxi- 
mately three  years  with  the  Southern 
project  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion in  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Mississippi. 

Experience  of  Mr.  Moore  in  this  project, 
the  objective  and  methods  of  which  are 
virtually  the  same  as  the  new  work  he 
has  taken  up  in  North  Carolina,  suits  him 
admirably  to  his  new  duties,  officials  of 
the  Department  believe.  He  was  highly 
recommended  by  W.  C.  McCormick,  form- 
er1 assistant  State  Forester  of  North  Car- 
olina and  head  of  the  Southern  Project  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association. 

The  educational  truck  operated  by  the 
Department  is  equipped  with  an  assort- 
ment of  films,  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  forest,  game,  and  fish  conservation.  It 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  years 
and  has  reached  during  this  period  thou- 
sands of  school  children,  principally  those 
from  rural  districts. 
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STATE  FORESTER  HOLMES 
SETS   FORTH  LONG-TIME 
VIEWPOINT  OF  FORESTRY 


A  non-resident  landowner  of  Orange 
County,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  an  opinion 
regarding  forest  fire  protection,  recently 
replied  by  stating  that  the  amount  of  tim- 
ber grown  compared  to  that  which  can  be 
marketed  has  always  been  "several  times 
the  amount  required." 

He  continued  by  expressing  the  belief 
that  if  all  timber  should  be  burned  off  the 
land,  the  owner  would  be  better  off.  "Since 
the  individual  cannot  afford  to  own  land 
and  grow  timber  which  would  ultimately 
cause  the  entire  property  to  be  sacrificed, 
it  is  not  worth  the  carrying  charges,"  he 
concluded. 

In  a  reply,  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes 
admitted  a  depression  in  the  lumber  mar- 
ket, but  pointed  out  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a 
real  demand  for  the  class  of  timber  which 
can  be  grown  on  medium  grade  land  any- 
where within  the  State. 


"There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion," 
wrote  the  State  Forester  "as  to  how  far  a 
private  landowner  can  go  in  growing  timber 
for  a  future  market,  but  probably  you  and 
I  might  agree  that  eventually  the  State 
will  have  to  own  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poorer  land  since  the  investment  in  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  revenue  to  be  derived  from 
it. 

"If  private  land  is  to  be  transferred  to 
the  public,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  own- 
er as  well  as  of  the  public  to  maintain  that 
land  in  as  good  condition  as  possible  so 
that  when  a  transfer  is  made  both  the  own- 
er and  the  State  may  profit  by  it. 

"The  question  as  to  whether  Orange 
County  should  make  an  appropriation  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  in  the  protection  of 
its  forest  lands  from  fire  has  been  settled 
by  the  County  Commissioners.  With  the 
suggested  $800  appropriation  the  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  taxation  on  six  or 
eight  hundred  acres  of  forest  land  would  be 
infinitesimal  so  that  the  net  benefit  to  the 
individual  landowner  should  certainly  be 
worth  mere  than  the  cost." 


A.  E.  Moore,  of  Murphy,  is  a  piscatorial  enthusiast,  and  has  probably  done  as 
much  as  any  man  in  Cherokee  County  to  improve  fishing  in  that  section.  Herewith  is 
shown  some  of  the  nursery  pools  constructed  by  Mr.  Moore  in  which  to  rear  fish  for 
a  pond  which  he  has  developed  nearby.  Mr.  Moore  has  assisted  several  pond  owners  of 
the  county  by  donating  brood  stock. 
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INITIAL    MOVE    TOWARD 
ESTABLISHMENT  PUBLIC 
SHOOTING  GROUND  MADE 


First  application  for  the  establishment 
of  a  privately  owned  public  hunting*  ground 
under  provisions  of  an  amendment  to  the 
State  Game  Law  enacted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  1931  has  been  made. 

The  first  group  seeking  to  take  advantage 
cf  the  act  is  in  the  Sandhill  section  of 
North  Carolina  east  of  U.  S.  Highway  No. 
1  between  Vass  and  Southern  Pines  and 
adjacent  to  Fort  Bragg.  The  proposed  area 
consists  of  approximately  5,000  acres  held 
by  a  group  of  landowners. 

Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
and  sponsor  of  the  new  law,  plans  to  make 
an  inspection  of  the  area  shortly  at  the 
request  of  the  group  seeking  to  organize 
under  the  act. 

Director  Harrelson  contemplates  issuing 
at  an  early  date  a  bulletin  giving  details 
of  the  new  law,  and  suggesting  various 
plans  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
poses. The  bulletin  will  outline  a  plan 
of  game  management,  particularly  that 
phase  involved  in  areas  such  as  pro- 
posed under  the  law.  It  will  carry  a  com- 
plete copy  of  the  new  statute. 

Among  the  various  topics  to  be  discuss- 
ed in  the  bulletin  are  food,  cover,  and  ver- 
min control.  Specific  advice  is  given  in  the 
matter  of  plants  and  trees  which  furnish 
food  for  game  birds.  A  list  of  these  sources 
of  food  is  given. 

The  law  authorizes  the  Department  to 
recognize  areas  of  not  less  than  3,000  acres 
when  regulations  are  complied  with.  The 
department  is  also  empowered  to  list  and 
help  advertise  the  hunting  grounds.  One 
specific  method  of  advertising  set  forth  in 
the  law  is  by  furnishing  posters  at  cost  to 
the  organizations  controlling  the  hunting 
grounds. 


COAST  OF  STATE  SECOND 

ON  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 


cording  to  Serial  No.  22,  published  by  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

The  general  coastline  of  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  the  publication,  using  30  minutes 
of  latitude  as  the  unit  of  measurement,  ex- 
tends for  301  miles.  On  a  similar  unit,  Flor- 
ida's general  coastline  measurement  is  399 
miles  on  the  Atlantic;  Maine  is  third  with 
228  miles;  Massachusetts,  fourth  with  192 
miles;  and  South  Carolina,  fifth  with  187 
miles. 

The  tidal  shoreline  of  the  mainland  of 
North  Carolina  mesaures  570  miles  and 
that  of  the  islands  extends  for  460  miles,  a 
total  of  1,030  miles.  These  distances  are 
based  on  a  unit  measure  of  three  statute 
miles.  The  tidal  shore  line  of  the  State  ex- 
tends for  1,871  miles  including  mainland 
and  islands. 

Based  on  a  three  statute  mile  unit,  the 
total  shoreline  of  mainland  and  islands  of 
other'  Atlantic  seaboard  states  include  the 
following:  South  Carolina,  758;  Florida, 
618;  Georgia,  603;  Virginia,  567;  Mary- 
land, 452;  New  Jersey,  398;  and  Delaware, 
79. 


"¥/HEN  FISH  BITE"  TOLD 

BY    COBLE'S    CALENDAR 


North  Carolina  has  the  most  extensive 
shoreline  of  any  State  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,   with    the    exception    of    Florida,    ac- 


A  calendar  "telling  when  fish  bite"  has 
been  issued  by  Grady  W.  Coble,  well  known 
Greensboro  sportsman. 

Mr.  Coble's  calendar,  according  to  his  ex- 
planation "is  scientifically  compiled,  using 
the  moon,  the  signs  and  every  known  fac- 
tor found  to  have  a  bearing  on  fishing  by 
'Old  Timers'  as  well  as  modern  sportsmen." 

Mr.  Coble  has  used  the  outline  of  a  fish 
under  each  date  to  set  forth  the  reaction 
of  the  finny  creatures  to  the  lure  of  a  bait. 
The  degree  of  suitability  of  the  date  for 
fishing  is  denominated  by  the  shading  of 
the  figure.  The  best  days  for  fishing  are 
shown  by  a  solid  black  fish,  and  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  black  used  to  show  the  ex- 
tent of  the  inclination  of  the  fish  to  bite 
on  a  specified  date. 

Still  further  advice  is  given  on  the  calen- 
dar as  to  the  most  suitable  hour  in  the  day 
for  angling.  The  calendar  is  prepared  in 
note-book  form,  giving  space  for  a  record 
of  catch  and  for  "Fishy  Fish  Tales." 
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WALTONIAN  COUNCIL  TO 
INTENSIFY  ORGANIZATION 
BY  DISTRICT  SUPERVISION 


The  Waltonian  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  ensuing  year  will  operate 
under  a  system  that  should  tend  to  expand 
greatly  its  activities  and  usefulness  follow- 
ing action  taken  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Raleigh  on  September  8. 

By-laws  of  the  organization  were  amend- 
ed to  allow  the  election  of  three  vice-presi- 
dents, one  from  each  of  the  three  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  State  in  the  place 
of  two  chosen  at  large  as  heretofore.  Each 
of  the  vice-presidents  will  have  supervis- 
ion, under  the  direction  of  president,  of  the 
league's   activities    in   his   section. 

David  Lindsey,  of  Rutherfordton,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  S.  B.  Coley, 
of  Raleigh.  Other  new  officers  include:  vice- 
presidents  J.  B.  McCoy,  North  Wilkesboro, 
H.  K.  Witherspoon,  Raleigh,  and  Dr.  C.  E. 
Minges,  of  Rocky  Mount;  and  Dr.  Albert 
Reade,  Durham,  secretary-treasurer.  H.  R. 
Marshall,  of  Halifax,  secretary-treasurer 
for  three  years,  requested  that  his  name 
be  not  considered  for  another  term. 

Seventeen  chapters  of  the  council  were 
represented  at  the  annual  sessions  which 
included  a  business  meeting  in  the  after- 
noon and  a  banquet  in  the  evening.  The 
newly  elected  president  was  toastmaster 
at  the  banquet  and  U.  S.  Senator  J.  W. 
Bailey  and  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment, ,  were  the  principal  speakers. 
Sherwood  Brockwell  and  H.  H.  Brimley  al- 
so were  speakers. 

Special  entertainment  was  furnished  dur- 
ing the  banquet  by  the  WPTF  orchestra 
which  also  broadcast  the  program  from  the 
ballroom  of  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel. 


SUPERINTENDENT  RESIGNS 

AT  "STEDMAN"  HATCHERY 


W.  E.  Baker,  superintendent  of  the 
"Frank  Stedman"  State  Fish  Hatchery, 
near  Fayetteville,  since  the  establishment 
of  that  institution,  resigned  effective  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Mr.  Baker  did  not  make  known  his  plan 
for  the  future  but  indicated  that  he  would 


take  a  vacation  of  several  weeks  before  be- 
ginning work  in  a  new  field. 

He  started  service  with  the  State  while 
the  hatcheries  were  under  the  direction  of 
the  old  Fisheries  Commission  Board  which 
was  taken  over  by  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  in  1927.  Mr. 
Baker  is  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  and 
received  his  training  in  fish  cultural  work 
with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett,  in 
charge  of  Inland  Fisheries,  asserted  that 
Mr.  Baker's  place  has  been  filled  tempor- 
arily, and  when  a  permanent  appointment 
is  made,  a  trained  fish  culturist  will  prob- 
ably be  engaged. 


POWER  SURVEY  SHOWS 

SITES  ON  WATAUGA-NEW 


Ten  prospective  damsites  on  the  New 
River  and  four  on  the  Watauga  River,  in 
northwestern  North  Carolina,  are  estimat- 
ed to  be  capable  of  developing  33,000  and 
8,000  horsepower  of  electric  power,  respec- 
tively, in  a  survey  made  by  the  division  of 
water  resources  and  engineering  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment in  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Ashe  and  Watauga  Counties. 
These  estimates  are  for  60  percent  of  the 
time  on  a  24-hour  basis. 

The  survey  was  made  in  1925,  but  has 
never  been  published  except  in  preliminary 
form  because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for 
stream  gaging  and  printing. 

So  great  have  been  the  demand  for  copies 
of  the  report  that  the  division  has  repro- 
duced the  report  by  duplicating  process 
and  is  now  prepared  to  fill  orders.  A 
charge  of  $10  is  made  for  a  copy  of  the 
report  to  take  care  of  the  extra  expense  of 
issuing. 

The  report  presents  maps  and  profiles 
of  the  rivers  with  cross-sections  of  selected 
damsites,  tables  of  rainfall,  curves  of 
stream  flow,  and  estimates  of  power  to  be 
developed  at  the  various  sites.  It  covers 
35  typewritten  pages  and  includes  nine 
drawings  and  six  tables.  Copies  of  the  re- 
port may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing, Department  of  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment,  Chapel   Hill,  N.   C. 
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USE  OF  RURAL  POWER  IS 
DEVELOPING  THROUGHOUT 
COUNTRY;   STATE  IS  SLOW 


More  than  6,000  North  Carolina  farmers 
have  high  tension  power  line  service,  ac- 
cording to  information  compiled  recently 
by  Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the 
division  of  water  resources  and  engineering 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  in  answering  an  inquiry  from 
a  large  mercantile  firm  regarding  rural 
electrification  in  the  State. 

The  following  companies,  according  to 
Mr.  Saville,  have  rural  power  distribution 
lines:  Duke  Power  Co.,  Charlotte;  South- 
ern Public  Utilities  Co.,  Charlotte;  Caro- 
lina Power  &  Light  Co.,  Raleigh;  North 
Carolina  Public  Service  Co.,  Greensboro; 
Tidewater  Power  Co.,  Wilmington;  Nanta- 
hala  Power  and  Light  Co.,  Bryson  City;  and 
the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Co.,  Car- 
olina's Division,  Roanoke  Rapids. 

In  addition,  the  following  municipalities 
have  plants  which  send  power  out  over  ru- 
ral lines  for  some  distance  into  the  sur- 
rounding country:  Tarboro,  Greenville, 
Washington,  Kinston,  Morehead  City, 
Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson. 

The  subject  of  rural  electrification  has 
been  receiving  considerable  attention  dur- 
ing recent  years  throughout  the  country. 
National  associations,  including  the  Nation- 
el  Electric  Light  Association,  have  under- 
taken considerable  research  with  the  view 
of  helping  to  extend  the  benefits  of  power 
to  rural  dwellers.  A  number  of  States,  in- 
cluding several  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  country  have  established  special  com- 
missions to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
encourage  this  development. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  has 
called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  keep- 
ing North  Carolina  in  pace  with  other  pro- 
gressive states  in  this  respect.  Some  agency 
with  authority  and  equipment  to  study  con- 
ditions and  advise  along  these  lines  is  need- 
ed. As  rapidly  as  feasible,  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  country  and  State  should  be  en- 
abled to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  modern 
convenience  and  labor-saving  instrument. 


H.  F.  Prytherch,  new  director  of  the 
Beaufort  Biological  Station  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Mr.  Prytherch  is  one 
of  the  foremost  shellfish  specialists  of  the 
nation,  and  has  centered  his  efforts  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  oyster.  He  is  furnishing 
the  scientific  studies  by  which  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  hope  to 
stimulate  oyster  culture  in  North  Carolina. 
This  program  is  being  applied  by  the  fed- 
eral  bureau  to  all  South  Atlantic  States. 

WAITIN'  FER  A  BITE 

Waitin'  for  the  fish  to  bite,  cork  a-bobbin', 

pine  trees  sobbing 
Lake   all  smiles   and  air  so   meller,  leaves 

all  gold  'n'  red  'n'  yeller, 
'Taters  bilin'  in  the  pot,  fish  a-fryin'  good 

V  hot. 
Can't  you  hear  the  mess  bell  ringin'?  Don't 

you  hear  the  cook  a-singing 
'Taint  no  place  t'  fret  'n'  pout,  for  happi- 
ness is  all  about, 
'Taint   no   place  to   be  a-moain',   can't   see 

any  sense  in  groanin', 
Ain't  there   plenty  to  delight,   even  if  the 

fish    don't   bite?         — Gus  Munch. 
— Reprinted  from  Forests  and  Outdoors, 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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JENNINGS  OFFERS  TRACT 

FOR  FEDERAL  HATCHERY 


R.  G.  Jennings,  Pittsburgh  capitalist  and 
owner  of  Lake  Toxaway,  according  to  press 
notices,  has  offered  Logan  Creek  water- 
shed in  Jackson  County  for  the  federal 
hatchery  which  will  be  built  in  Western 
North  Carolina. 

The  tract  contains  about  GOO  acres,  and 
the  stream  has  a  run  off  of  between  one 
and  a  half  and  two  million  gallons  daily, 
according  to  information.  The  tract  is  cov- 
ered by  a  virgin  stand  of  timber  and  fronts 
approximately  one-half  of  a  mile  on  State 
Highway  No.  28. 

Although  not  originally  scheduled  to  be 
started  until  several  years,  the  hatchery 
project  has  been  moved  up  and  will  be  built 
next  year,  available  information  reveals. 
An  appropriation  of  $35,000  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  hatchery. 

The  hatchery  is  designed  primarily  to 
furnish  stock  for  the  streams  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and  the 
National  Forests  of  Western  North  Caro- 
llina.  It  is  part  of  a  large  development  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries. 


STATE  EXPORT  FIGURES 

GIVEN  FOR  LAST  YEAR 


During  the  calendar  year  1930  exports 
from  North  Carolina  totalled  $81,356,142 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  based  upon  'states 
of  original  shipment'  given  by  shippers  in 
export  declarations.  Only  eleven  States  in 
the  Union  showed  greater  dollar  value  of 
exports.  Two  of  these  were  Southern  States, 
Louisiana  and  Texas 

Leaf  tobacco  ranks  first  in  value  among 
the  State's  exports  for  1930,  amounting  to 
$56,625,867  and  was  followed  in  order  by 
manufactured  cotton,  $10,230,890;  cigar- 
ettes, $3,524,909;  and  cotton  cloth,  duck  and 
tire  fabric,  $3,233,205  Other  leading  ex- 
ports were  cotton  yarn  thread  and  cord- 
age, $2,188,967;  cotton  hosiery,  $941,761; 
boards,  planks  and  scantlings,  $518,872; 
grains  and  preparations,  $485,219;  and 
other  "inedible  vegetable  products,"  $411,- 
075. 


Undressed  furs,  lard,  rubber  and  manu- 
factures, dyeing  and  tanning  materials, 
smoking  tobacco,  cotton-mill  waste,  bath 
towels,  mats  and  wash  cloths,  rayon  hos- 
iery, wood  and  manufactures,  nonmetallic 
mineral  products,  metals  and  manufactures, 
machinery,  vehicles  and  parts,  and  chem- 
icals and  related  products  were  among  the 
many  products  sent  from  North  Carolina 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  year.  This 
list  of  materials  and  values  does  not  in- 
clude products  shipped  from  North  Carolina 
to  other  States  and  then  billed  for  export 
from   those   States. 

Figures  covering  exports  by  States  have 
been  prepared  for  the  past  seven  years  and 
are  given  below  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son: 

1924   $62,322,000 

1925  62,530,000 

1926  62,553,232 

1927  60,459,126 

1928  68,663,979 

1929  99,524,789 

1930   81,356,142 

DEER  SEASON  IS  CLOSED 

OR  REDUCED  IN  MOUNTAINS 

Deer  season  has  either  been  reduced  to 
two  months  or  closed  entirely  in  12  West- 
ern North  Carolina  counties  by  the  Board 
of  Conservation  and  Development  upon  pe- 
titions from  these  counties. 

Public  hearings  in  all  counties  affected 
revealed  virtually  no  opposition  to  such 
action,  and  in  most  cases  no  dissenting 
voice  was  raised.  In  a  number  of  instances 
inquiries  failed  to  bring  to  light  even  one 
person  opposing  the  petition. 

The  season  on  bucks  was  closed  in  the 
following  counties  Avery,  Macon,  Clay, 
Cherokee,  Caldwell,  Alleghany,  and  Mc- 
Dowell; and  was  reduced  to  the  period  from 
November  1  to  December  31  in  these  coun- 
ties: Jackson,  Watauga,  Ashe,  Mitchell,  and 
Buncombe. 

Official  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Board  on  the  extension  of  the  closed  sea- 
son on  doe  for  two  years.  Under  statute, 
the  season  on  female  deer  has  been  closed 
for  the  last  four  years.  The  General  As- 
sembly of  1931  took  no  action  along  this 
line,  leaving  it  in  the  discretion  of  the  con- 
servation board. 
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The  Careless  Smoker 


A  fool  there  was  and  his  pipe  he  lit 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 
On  a  forest  trail  where  the  leaves  were  fit 
To  become  ablaze  from  the  smallest  bit 
Of  spark — and  the  fool  he  furnished  it 

(Even  as  you  and  I.) 

The  forest  was  burned  to  its  very  roots 

Even  beneath  the  ground. 

With  the  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  poor 

dumb  brutes, 
Old  hoary  oaks,  and  the  tender  shoots 
Which  might  have  made  logs  but  for  such 

galoots, 
Allowed  to  wander  'round. 

A  deadly  sight  are  those  hills  of  rocks 
Which  once  were  beds  of  green ; 

No  hope  for  the  human,  no  food  for  the 
flocks ; 

The  floods  must  be  held  by  expensive  locks, 

While  the  harbor  is  silted  to  the  docks 
The  ships  no  more  are  seen. 

But  the  fool  smokes  on  in  the  forest  still, 
Leaves  campfires  burning,  too, 
While  the  patient  public  pays  the  bill 
And  the  nation's  wealth  is  destroyed  for  nil. 
If  the  law  doesn't  get  him,  the  devil  will — 
Smoker,  it's  up  to  you ! 

— Montana  Wild  Life. 
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MEAL-TIME 


A  Message  To  American  Business  Men 

From  HERBERT  N.  CaSSON,  Editor,  Efficiency  Magazine 
London,  England 

You  are  depressed:  You  think  you  are  crippled:  You  are  afraid  of 
the  future:   You  are  full  of  fears. 

You  have  half  the  gold  of  the  world  and  half  of  the  machinery 
and  most  of  the  automobiles  and  all  of  the  skyscrapers. 

You  have  the  greatest  home  market  in  the  world  and  the  largest 
corporations  that  the   world  has   ever   seen. 

You  are  ruled  more  by  ideas  and  less  by  tradition  than  any  other 
people  in  the  world.  You  have  usually  done  what  you  thought  you 
could    do. 

The  prices  that  were  forced  too  high  had  to  come  down:  Today  all 
the  prices  are  too  low. 

There  is  now  a  golden  opportunity  for  every  man  who  has  eyes  to 
see  it.  Dollars  are  now  being  sold  for  Thirty  Cents.  Practically 
every  security  in  the  United  States  is  now  being  sold  at  less  than  its 
value. 

The  way  to  create  a  fortune  is  to  buy  from  Pessimists.  Pay  your 
money  and  take  the  risk. 

Frick  started  his  career  by  buying  coke  ovens  in  the  slump  of  1873. 
Carnegie  made  $300,000,000  by  buying  steel  plants  in  the  slumps. 

Hundreds  of  fortunes  have  been  made  by  buying  from  the  Pessimists. 
Ye  gods!  what  a  chance  there  is  at  the  moment! 

In  Ave  years  from  now  most  American  business  men  will  belong  to 
the  "I  WISH  I  HAD"  Club.  Then  it  will  be  too  late  to  buy  a  dollar 
for  thirty  cents.      The  opportunity  will  be  gone. 

Allien  a  horse  balks  the  balk  is  in  his  head,  not  in  his  legs;  he 
moves  on  when  he  thinks  he  will. 

And  when  an  American  business  man  is  depressed,  the  slump  is  in 
his  head.  There  is  nothing  serious  to  prevent  him  from  making 
money  if   he   thinks   he  will. 

When  fear  rules  the  will  nothing  can  be  done,  but  when  a  man 
casts  fear  out  of  his  mind,  the  world  becomes  his  oyster. 

To  lose  a  bit  of  money  is  nothing,  but  to  lose  hope — or  lose  nerve 
and   ambition — that  is   what  makes  men   cripples. 

This  silly  depression  has  gone  on  long  enough.  Get  rid  of  it.  It 
is   inside   of  you.      Rise   and  walk. 
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STATE  GEOLOGIST  GIVES 
COMPREHENSIVE  REVIEW 
OF  N.  C.  METAL  INDUSTRY 


In  a  radio  talk  recently,  State  Geologist 
H.  J.  Bryson  gave  an  enlightening  review  of 
metal  production  in  North  Carolina  which 
should  be  of  considerable  interest  to  those 
engaged  in  mineral  production,  to  students 
of  geology,  and  others. 

"In  North  Carolina,"  asserted  Mr.  Bryson, 
"there  occur  approximately  40  useful  metals, 
distributed  through  some  284  minerals. 
Thirty-four  minerals  have  been  produced 
commercially  at  some  time  in  this  State. 
Eighteen  of  the  minerals  produced  carry 
metals,  and  eleven  of  these  have  been  a 
source  of  commercial  metals. 

"At  the  present  time  seventeen  different 
minerals  are  being  produced  on  a  commercial 
scale.  These  are  beryl,  coal,  chalcopyrite, 
kaolin  clay,  feldspar,  gold,  kyanite,  lime- 
stone, magnetite,  manganese,  marble,  marl, 
mica,  pyrophyllite,  quartz,  silver,  and  talc. 
The  total  value  of  the  production  of  these 
minerals  is  approximately  $12,000,000  annu- 
ally. Minerals  which  have  been  produced 
commercially  in  the  past,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  are  asbestos,  barite,  chro- 
mite,  galena,  garnet,  graphite,  hematite, 
hiddenite,  chalcocite,  monazite,  pyrite,  soap- 
stone,  sphalerite,  and  zircon.  Due  to  certain 
economic  reasons,  as  labor,  mining  costs, 
new  uses,  freight  rates,  power,  good  roads, 
in  all  probability  many  of  these  will  be  pro- 
duced again.  Many  of  those  being  produced 
now  will  be  mined  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
future. 

"Today  there  are  five  metals  that  are  be- 
ing produced  commercially  in  the  State, 
namely:  copper,  gold,  iron,  manganese,  and 
silver.  In  the  future  there  may  be  added 
aluminum,  barium,  beryllium,  calcium, 
chromium,  columbium,  lead,  magnesium, 
nickel,  potassium,  silicon,  thorium,  tin,  tita- 
nium, zinc,  and  zirconium. 

"At  the  present  time  copper  is  the  most 
important  metal  produced  in  the  State.    The 


total  production  to  date  is  approximately 
45,000,000  pounds,  of  which  41,000,000  pounds 
were  produced  in  the  last  five  years.  This 
State  has  become  the  most  important  copper- 
producing  state  in  eastern  United  States, 
last  year  surpassing  Tennessee.  In  addition 
to  the  Fontana  district  in  Swain  County, 
there  are  several  other  localities  where  cop- 
per will  be  produced  commercially  as  soon 
as  the  price  of  copper  returns  to  normal.  A 
geologist  for  one  of  the  leading  mining  com- 
panies visiting  the  State  recently  stated  that 
North  Carolina  would  eventually  be  one  of 
the  largest  copper-producing  states  in 
America.  He  visited  a  great  number  of  lo- 
calities where  large  veins  of  high-grade  cop- 
per ore  occur. 

"The  most  important  use  of  copper  is  in 
the  electric  industry,  due  to  its  high  con- 
ductivity. As  an  alloy,  copper  has  a  variety 
of  uses.  Copper  and  tin  form  bronze;  copper 
and  zinc  form  brass;  and  these  alloys  are 
used  especially  for  ornamental  purposes. 

"The  first  authentic  discovery  of  gold  in 
North  Carolina  was  on  the  Reed  plantation 
in  Cabarrus  County  in  1799,  when  a  seven- 
teen-pound nugget  was  found.  However,  the 
United  States  mint  records  the  first  produc- 
tion in  1793.  Since  the  first  discovery  the 
total  production  is  approximately  $24,000,000. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  at  least  a 
dozen  old  mines  being  investigated  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  ore  of  value  occurs 
in  them.  Most  of  the  gold  ores  of  this  State 
are  of  low  grade,  spotty  in  distribution  and 
of  limited  extent.  However,  a  few  mines  in 
the  past  have  been  worked  profitably  for 
many  years.  The  great  trouble  with  North 
Carolina  gold  mines  has  been  too  much  pro- 
motion on  the  part  of  the  owner  and  not 
enough  actual  and  honest  prospecting  and 
development.  On  account  of  this,  it  is  hard 
to  get  large  companies  interested  in  North 
Carolina  properties. 

"Gold  is  chiefly  used  for  coinage,  orna- 
ments and  ornamental  utensils.  It  is  also 
used  extensively  in  dentistry.  Its  value  de- 
pends on  its  brightness,  freedom  from  tar- 
nish,    and     its     ductility    and     malleability. 
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Pure  gold,  24  carat,  is  too  soft  for  use,  so  it 
is  usually  alloyed  with  copper  to  gain  hard- 
ness. 

"All  grades  and  types  of  iron  ores  are 
found  in  North  Carolina.  The  first  iron  ore  of 
which  we  have  a  record,  shipped  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  World,  was  shipped  from  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  to  England. 
'The  history  of  the  early  manufacture  of 
iron  in  North  Carolina  dates  back  previous 
to  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  first  ship- 
ment to  England  was  in  1729.  The  earliest 
iron  works  were  probably  situated  near  the 
coast,  in  the  neighborhood  of  bog  ore  de- 
posits, and  consisted  of  the  primitive  Cata- 
lon  forges  blown  by  water  trompe.  The  first 
charcoal  furnace  in  the  State  was  the  old 
Vesuvius  furnace  in  Lincoln  County,  re- 
ported to  have  been  built  about  the  year 
1792.' 

"In  1880  the  Cranberry  iron  mine  in 
Avery  County  became  the  property  of  the 
Cranberry  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  continuously  and 
extensively  operated. 

"The  iron  ores  in  this  State  consist  of 
the  three  chief  minerals,  limonite,  hema- 
tite, and  magnetite.  There  are  scattered  oc- 
currences of  siderite  and  a  great  many  de- 
posits of  magnetite  containing  titanium. 
The  bog  ores  occur  in  the  eastern  section, 
while  the  brown  ores  and  magnetites  occur 
in  the  western  section,  especially  in  Ashe, 
Avery,  Cherokee,  Madison,  and  Mitchell 
counties.  Considerable  prospecting  has  been 
carried  on  recently  in  those  sections.  The 
total  production  in  this  State  since  1900  is 
1,500,000  tons,  valued  at  $3,800,000. 

"There  is  probably  no  metal  having  a 
wider  variety  of  uses  than  iron,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  it  is  today  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  world. 

"Manganese  has  been  produced  for  many 
years  at  several  localities  in  North  Carolina, 
but  at  present  there  is  only  one  locality 
where  it  is  being  produced  commercially.  A 
small  plant  is  in  operation,  or  was  until  re- 
cently, in  Cherokee  County,  near  Murphy. 
Manganese  ore  is  found  in  Lincoln,  Gas- 
ton,   Surry,    Transylvania,    Madison,    Chero- 


kee, and  Mitchell  counties.  Few  if  any  of 
these  deposits  can  be  worked  at  present  be- 
cause of  competition  from  Russia. 

"Manganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  alloys,  especially  with  iron.  Other  metals 
alloyed  with  manganese  are  copper,  alumi- 
num, zinc,  tin,  lead,  etc.  The  oxide  of 
manganese  has  a  variety  of  uses:  as  a  decol- 
orizer  of  green  glass;  as  a  coloring  agent  in 
calico  printing;  in  the  manufacture  of  dry- 
cell  batteries;  and  in  certain  medicines. 

"Silver  has  been  produced  in  North  Caro- 
lina as  a  by-product  from  gold,  copper,  and 
lead-zinc  mines.  No  mines  have  been  ope- 
rated for  silver  exclusively.  Last  year  some- 
thing over  $19,000  worth  of  silver  was  pro- 
duced. Silver  has  been  identified  in  a  great 
many  of  the  piedmont  and  mountain  coun- 
ties. 

"Silver  was  formerly  of  much  importance 
for  coinage,  but  is  much  less  so  now.  It  is 
used  widely  in  the  arts  for  making  jewelry, 
utensils,  trinkets,  in  medicines,  photography, 
and  as  an  alloy  with  gold  and  copper. 

"Other  ores  of  metals,  as  beryl,  chromite, 
monazite,  and  zircon,  have  been  produced 
but  time  does  not  permit  going  into  detail 
as  to  occurrence  and  uses  of  these  metals." 


FOUNDATION  TELLS  HOW 

TO  BREED  GAME  BIRDS 


More  Game  Birds  in  America,  Inc.,  580 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  a  foundation 
organized  for  the  purpose  expressed  in  its 
name,  has  issued  a  series  of  manuals  to  as- 
sist persons  interested  in  propagating  game 
birds  in  captivity. 

Publications  issued  by  the  foundation  in- 
clude the  following:  "Game  Birds — How  to 
Make  Them  Pay  on  Your  Farm,"  "Quail 
Breeding  Manual,"  and  "Pheasant  Breeding 
Manual." 

These  manuals  go  into  details  in  instruc- 
tions for  breeding  game  birds,  and  should  be 
helpful  to  enthusiasts  contemplating  the 
propagation  of  game  as  a  commercial  ven- 
ture or  as  a  hobby.  Copies,  according  to  an 
announcement  of  the  foundation,  may  be  ob- 
tained free  on  application  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 
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TERRAPIN  PROPAGATION 
HELPFUL   IN   RESTORING 
FISHERY  TO  PRODUCTION 

In  1924  the  N.  C.  Fisheries  Commission 
Board,  now  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  entered  into  a 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  to  propagate  diamond-back  ter- 
rapins at  the  Beaufort  biological  station  un- 
der the  direction  of  trained  Federal  officials. 

At  the  same  time  a  four-year  closed  season 
was  declared  on  these  animals  to  preserve 
the  remnants  of  a  fishery  that  had  been 
bringing  good  returns  to  the  fishermen,  but 
which  had  declined  because  of  too  great  a 
drain  on  the  natural  supply.  Fisheries  offi- 
cials believe  that  this  action,  together  with 
the  release  of  stock  raised  in  captivity, 
saved  the  diamond-back  from  extermination 
and  an  important  branch  of  commercial  fish- 
eries operations. 

Breeding  efforts  have  proved  successful, 
and  are  being  continued  after  the  reopening 
of  the  season  in  1929.  Experiments  in  the 
propagation  of  diamond-backs  had  been  con- 
ducted for  years  before  large-scale  operations 
were  undertaken,  but  the  program  was  set 
back  in  1929  by  the  destruction  of  the  breed- 
ing pens  at  Beaufort  by  a  storm  and  the 
consequent  release  of  a  greater  part  of  the 
brood  stock. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  propagation 
agreement  it  was  the  plan  to  increase  gradu- 
ally the  annual  output  to  some  25,000  of  the 
animals.  Progress  was  satisfactory  until  the 
set-back  occurred  in  1929. 

A  review  of  the  distribution  of  diamond- 
backs  reared  at  the  hatchery  each  year  since 
the  program  was  launched  shows  the  prog- 
ress made.  The  following  numbers  of  the 
animals  were  released  in  the  various  years: 
1925,  1,941;  1926,  1,881;  1927,  2,437;  1928, 
2,128;  1929,  5,778;  and  1930,  5,578.  During 
this  period  the  brood  stock  was  enlarged  and 
it  was  thought  that  the  maximum  of  produc- 
tion would  probably  be  reached  by  1931. 
Under  the  circumstances  only  approximately 
6,000  were  released  this  year. 


However,  with  the  storm  damage  repaired, 
officials  look  forward  to  an  increasing  out- 
put. Closed  season  and  propagation  have 
already  had  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect, 
and  Captain  John  A.  Nelson,  fisheries  com- 
missioner, says  that  reports  reaching  his 
office  show  a  good  supply  of  diamond-backs 
in  the  marshes  of  the  coastal  section. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

OWNER  OF  'MADE'  LANDS 


Questions  regarding  the  ownership  of 
land  made  by  fills  from  dredging  operations 
for  the  inland  waterway  through  North 
Carolina  which  arise  from  time  to  time 
have  been  cleared  up  by  the  uncovering  of 
an  old  statute  which  vests  title  to  such 
"made  property"  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  a  distance  of  1,000  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  center. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1913,  and  is  listed  as  section 
7583  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  North 
Carolina.  Its  existence  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  Thorndike  Saville,  chief  hy- 
draulic engineer  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development,  by  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  2  of  this  statute  reads:  "That 
wherever,  in  the  construction  of  said  in- 
land waterway,  or  in  the  improvement  of 
any  other  waterway  within  this  State, 
lands  heretofore  submerged  shall  be  raised 
above  the  water  by  deposit  of  excavated 
material,  the  lands  so  formed  shall  become 
the  property  of  the  United  States  for  a 
distance  of  one  thousand  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  center  of  such  canal  or  channel, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  issue  to  the  United  States  a  grant  to 
the  land  so  formed  within  the  distance 
above  mentioned,  the  grant  to  issue  upon 
a  certificate  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  some  authorized  official  of  the 
United  States,  as  above  provided." 

A  question  regarding  the  use  of  one  of 
the  fills  brought  up  the  point  of  ownership 
and  consequent  right  of  control.  Discovery 
of  the  existence  of  the  statute  is  expected 
to  solve  future  points  regarding  "dumps" 
from  similar  dredging  operations. 
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VIGOROUS  LOT  OF  GAME 
FISH  IS  OBTAINED  FROM 
OWNER  OF  PRIVATE  POND 


Brood  stock  for  the  "Frank  Stedman" 
State  fish  hatchery,  near  Fayetteville,  num- 
bering between  850  and  900,  most  of  which 
are  adult  bass  and  bream,  were  donated  re- 
cently to  the  division  of  inland  fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment by  J.  A.  Hodgen,  of  Raeford,  from 
a  private  pond  between  that  place  and  Red 
Springs. 

According  to  a  report  to  Assistant  Direc- 
tor J.  S.  Hargett  by  District  Game  Warden 
Fred  D.  Williams,  the  lot  of  fish  included 
148  bass  ranging  in  size  from  one  and  a  half 
to  six  pounds  each,  and  570  adult  blue  bream 
averaging  more  than  a  pound  each. 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  above, 
there  were  between  50  and  75  yearling  bass 
and  more  than  100  yearling  bream.  All  of 
these  fish  are  considered  valuable  acquisi- 
tions to  the  hatchery  in  view  of  the  difficulty 


of  obtaining  suitable  brood  stock.  They  will 
be  used  as  replacements  and  to  augment  the 
supply  now  on  hand. 

Owners  of  private  ponds  in  a  number  of 
instances  have  shared  their  stock  with  the 
Department.  In  cases  where  private  ponds 
are  overstocked,  other  owners  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  contribution  to  the 
State's  conservation  program  by  sharing 
these  with  the  Department  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  fill  requests  for  fish  which  the 
limited  production  makes  it  impossible  to 
meet. 

With  only  one  hatchery  devoted  to  the 
propagation  of  bass  and  other  warm-water 
species,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  reach 
every  applicant.  The  supply  of  these  fish  for 
distribution,  furthermore,  is  subjected  to 
weather  conditions,  since  they  can  only 
propagate  naturally  and  are  not  susceptible 
to  manipulation  by  stripping  as  are  other 
types.  No  more  practical  and  far-reaching 
method  of  cooperation  can  be  obtained  than 
through  the  liberality  of  pond  owners  who 
are  willing  to  share  their  stock  to  help  cre- 
ate better  fishing  elsewhere. 


COUNTING  FISH  AT  HATCHERY 


"How  do  they  know  how  many  fish  are  in  that  consignment?"  This  photograph 
answers  the  question  frequently  asked.  It  shows  W.  E.  Baker,  former  superintendent 
of  the  "Frank  Stedman"  State  Hatchery,  near  Fayetteville,  counting  and  preparing  for 
the  shipment  of  lass  produced  at  the  station.  Mr.  Baker  is  in  the  foreground  and 
Wright  Parker,  acting  superintendent,  is  in  the  background. 
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MOORE  BELIEVES  SWANS' 
DEATH  CAUSED  BY  LEAD 
POISONING  AND  EFFECTS 


Afflictions  of  swans,  reported  to  have 
caused  concern  particularly  in  the  Pacific 
northwest  last  winter,  but  which  have  af- 
fected birds  in  North  Carolina,  are  diagnosed 
by  Chas.  J.  Moore,  assistant  State  game 
warden  at  Washington,  N.  C,  as  having 
been  caused  by  lead  poisoning  from  gunshot. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Dupont  Game  Conserva- 
tion News,  Mr.  Moore  reported  the  result  of 
investigations  conducted  last  winter  near 
the  mouth  of  Alligator  River  and  in  Albe- 
marle Sound,  known  as  "Great  Shoals," 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

Mr.  Moore  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
few  dead  and  sick  birds  found  by  him  did 
not  die  from  the  lack  of  food  or  the  attacks 
of  lice  except  as  a  possible  complication  from 
small  shots  in  their  bodies.  Being  weakened 
by  gunshot  wounds,  he  believes,  so  affected 
the  swans  that  they  were  unable  to  keep 
themselves  clean  of  lice. 

He  also  investigated  reports  that  lice  and 
soja  beans  were  killing  numbers  of  swans  in 
Lake  Mattamuskeet.  Here  he  found  some 
swollen  soja  beans  lodged  in  throats  of  birds 
that  were  sick,  but  on  cutting  open  their 
throats  he  found  they  had  been  closed  by 
other  obstacles  before  the  lodgment  of  the 
beans.  In  one  throat  he  discovered  part  of  a 
snake  skin  and  in  another  a  crayfish  block- 
ing the  passage.  On  continuing  to  eat  beans, 
followed  by  drinking  water,  their  throats 
filled  with  swollen  beans  to  the  mouth. 


HUNTERS  MAKE  PROTEST 

OVER  SQUIRREL  SEASON 


Repeated  protests  are  being  received  by 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment from  hunters  over  what  is 
termed  a  too  early  opening  of  the  season  on 
squirrels. 

The  protestants  tell  of  instances  where 
female  squirrels  still  suckling  their  young 
have  been  taken.  Search  in  the  vicinity  has 
in  several  cases,  according  to  reports,  re- 
vealed litters  of  baby  squirrels  orphaned  by 
the  slaying  of  their  mother.     Tender-hearted 


sportsmen  in  a  number  of  instances  have 
adopted  the  brood  and  are  raising  the  young 
by  hand. 

Some  hunters  look  on  the  early  squirrel 
season  of  this  year  as  set  by  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  reaction  against  a  considerably 
later  date  fixed  by  the  previous  legislative 
body.  The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  recommended  a  later  opening 
than  is  written  in  the  current  law,  but  a 
different  date  was  set. 

This  year  the  date  set  for  the  season  open- 
ing was  September  1  throughout  the  State, 
whereas  the  Legislature  of  1929  adopted  a 
split  season,  opening  in  the  west  on  Septem- 
ber 15  and  in  the  east  on  October  15. 

Protests  over  the  current  season  have  been 
so  decided  that  many  wardens  report  the 
hunters  as  voluntarily  staying  out  of  the 
woods.  Others  cite  cases  of  landowners  post- 
ing their  property  to  keep  hunters  out  until 
a  time  they  believe  hunting  will  not  be  so 
destructive  to  squirrel  life. 


AMOS  GRIEVES  BECAUSE 

OF  ABSENCE  OF  PARTNER 


The  team  of  Amos  'n'  Andy  and  Madam 
Queen  has  been  broken  up,  and  Amos, 
who  must  now  live  without  his  partner 
and  his  sweetheart,  is  pining  with  lone- 
liness. 

This  group  is  a  trio  of  bear  cubs  which 
has  entertained  visitors  at  the  "Morrison" 
State  fish  hatchery  near  Waynesville. 
Amos  was  recently  taken  to  the  State  Game 
Farm,  near  Asheboro,  to  add  to  the  zoo  of 
native  animals  being  collected  there. 

Amos  felt  so  keenly  the  absence  of  his 
companions  that  he  aroused  the  ..sympathy 
of  Manager  W.  C.  Grimes  of  the  State 
Game  Farm  by  his  plaintive  cries  during 
the  entire  first  night  of  his  separation. 
Since  that  time,  however,  he  has  become 
more  reconciled  to  his  separation  and  is 
bearing  up  bravely. 

"Billy,"  a  hand-raised  deer,  and  two 
foxes  brought  from  the  Waynesville  hatch- 
ery, are  also  recent  additions  to  the  game 
farm  zoo.  The  animals  at  the  hatchery  and 
game  farm  are  among  their  most  popular 
attractions.  Both  of  these  institutions  at- 
tract thousands  of  visitors  each  year,  re- 
flecting the  interest  of  the  public  in  wild  life. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  OBSERVATIONS 


Assistant  State  Game  Warden  Fred  D. 
Williams  of  Fayetteville  and  County  Ward- 
ens Dawson  Jones  of  Brunswick  and  Frank 
Wooten  of  Columbus  seized  three  deer 
fawns  which  were  being  held  illegally  in 
the  two  counties.  The  fawns  were  turned 
over  to  the  city  zoo  of  Wilmington  under  in- 
structions from  State  Game  Warden  C.  H. 
England.  A  collection  of  native  wild  life 
is  being  assembled  at  the  Wilmington  park. 


According  to  a  report  from  J.  T.  Ingram, 
secretary  of  the  Caldwell  County  Conserva- 
tion Club,  that  organization  has  distrib- 
uted more  than  50,000  trout  fingerlings  in 
Caldwell  County  streams  this  fall.  The  fish 
were  reared  in  nursery  ponds  provided  by 
the  organization  to  a  size  sufficient  to  as- 
sure the  survival  of  the  greater  part. 


The  annual  barbecue  picnic  for  game, 
fish,  and  forest  wardens  of  Edgecombe 
County  was  held  Friday,  September  25,  at 
Tarboro.  Arrangements  for  the  function 
were  made  by  Warden  M.  H.  Haynes,  who 
also  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  This  af- 
fair is  a  regular  feature  in  Edgecombe 
County.  Besides  warden  and  deputies,  a 
number  of  citizens  interested  in  conservation 
attend  each  year.  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development,  and  State  Game  Warden 
C.  H.  England  were  special  guests  for  the 
occasion.  

"It  is  my  intention  to  visit  the  U.  S.  A. 
at  some  'time  in  the  not  too  far  distant 
future.  I  hope  for  a  long  visit — perhaps  to 
stay,"  writes  a  resident  of  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, to  the  Department. 

"I  am  particularly  interested  in  North 
Carolina,  and  would  like  to  know  more 
about  its  beauties.  I  will  appreciate  very 
sincerely  if  you  are  able  to  send  me  some 
illustrated  literature  describing  the  beau- 
ties and  attractions  of  the  entire  State  of 
North  Carolina." 

R.  D.  Hildebrand,  prominent  Asheville 
sportsman,  reports  having  counted  four 
separate     clutches     of     young     pheasants 


hatched  in  the  wild  state  in  Buncombe  and 
Henderson  counties.  He  is  greatly  encour- 
aged over  the  natural  increase  of  this  bird. 


The  Bull  Durham  smoking  tobacco  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Tobacco  Company's 
plant,  Durham,  N.  C,  is  working  full  ca- 
pacity for  the  first  time  in  several  years. 
Machinery  that  had  been  in  storage  has 
been  replaced  in  the  plant  for  expansion 
purposes.  As  a  result  of  the  increased 
production,  the  Golden  Belt  Manufacturing 
Company,  makers  of  small  tobacco  bags, 
are  working  this  branch  of  their  industry 
day  and  night. — Manufacturers  Record. 


Lenoir,  N.  C,  is  a  beehive  of  industrial 
activity  these  days,  with  practically  every 
plant  operating  at  capacity,  with  mercan- 
tile and  wholesale  establishments  thriving 
and  with  such  bountiful  crops  on  Caldwell 
County  farms  as  no  one  can  remember  in 
previous  years.  Last  month  Lenoir  furni- 
ture factories  shipped  4  69  solid  carloads  of 
furniture  to  outside  markets  and  50  "split" 
cars  to  nearby  towns  and  cities. — Manufac- 
turers Record. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEXTBOOK 
REVISION  DATA  ASSEMBLED 


Materials  for  the  revision  of  school  text- 
books on  North  Carolina  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  division  of  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  to  a  large  eastern 
publishing  firm. 

Data  sent  the  publishers  consist  of  thir- 
ty-six typed  sheets  of  manuscript  and 
about  twenty-five  photographs  representing 
various  phases  of  activities  and  striking 
scenic  views  of  the  State. 

The  information  includes  numerous  ta- 
bles which  sketch  the  development  of  the 
State  from  an  industrial  and  agricultural 
viewpoint.  It  also  gives  a  brief  inventory 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  State,  and 
its  physical  features  and  some  of  its  social 
aspects  receive  attention.  The  data  were 
compiled  by  Bryan  W.  Sipe,  statistician. 
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COLLECTING  OYSTER  SEED 


Experiments  in  the  catching  of  oyster 
seed  on  partitions  similar  to  those  shown 
in  this  photograph  are  being  carried  on  in 
Eastern  North  Carolina  by  the  U.  8.  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  under  the  supervision  of  H.  F. 
Prytherch,  director  of  the  Beaufort  biolog- 
ical station. 


STATE  GEOLOGIST  SEES 

POSSIBLE  FUTURE  FOR 

CHROMITE  PRODUCTION 


New  uses  for  chromite,  according  to 
State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson,  have  centered 
attention  on  deposits  of  the  mineral  in 
North  Carolina. 

Some  prospecting,  Mr.  Bryson  reveals, 
has  been  carried  on  in  Jackson  and  Macon 
Counties,  and  if  developments  reveal  ore  ->f 
high  grade  and  in  quantity,  he  looks  for  its 
production  commercially  at  an  early  date. 

"Chrome-plated  metals,"  Mr.  Bryson 
said,  "are  becoming  important  due  to  the 
fact  that  chromium  is  little  affected  by  at- 
mospheric conditions.  The  new  high-priced 
automobiles  have  chrome-plated  radiators 
and  headlights,  as  well  as  other  metal  parts 
where  brilliancy  is  desired. 

"The  new  Chrysler  building  in  New  York 
is  covered  with  a  chromium-plated  roof,  a 


roof  which  will  not  be  affected  by  the  ele- 
ments for  the  next  hundred  years.  Since 
chromium  is  a  very  hard  metal,  and  since 
it  takes  a  high  temperature,  it  is  used 
especially  where  the  friction  is  great,  re- 
sulting, of  course,  in  high  heat.  This  metal 
will  eventually  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant metals  used  in  the  industries.  There 
are  four  localities  where  it  may  be  found 
in  quantity  in  North  Carolina,  if  proper 
investigations  are  made. 

"There  are  other  minerals  similar  to  the 
above  which  contain  metals  that  are  just 
as  important,  that  have  just  as  wide  a  va- 
riety of  uses,  and  on  account  of  recently 
discovered  uses  are  becoming  of  great  eco- 
nomic value.  Many  of  these  metals  were 
once  considered  of  little  or  no  importance. 
Due  to  the  great  variety  of  minerals  found 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions, there  may  be  discovered  in  the  fu- 
ture other  deposits  which  may  be  of  great 
economic  importance." 


LAYCOCK  SUCCESSFUL 

IN  RAISING  PHEASANTS 


A  striking  example  of  outstanding  success 
in  the  breeding  of  ring-neck  pheasants  in 
captivity  is  furnished  by  F.  E.  Laycock  at 
the  Beacon  Manufacturing  Company's  plant 
at  Swannanoa. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  Mr.  Laycock  re- 
ceived four  settings  of  pheasant  eggs,  num- 
bering 48,  from  the  State  Game  Farm  at 
Asheboro.  Out  of  this  number  he  hatched 
and  raised  15  cocks  and  12  hens. 

The  12  hens  this  year  produced,  according 
to  Mr.  Laycock,  approximately  1,000  eggs. 
After  setting  all  he  desired,  the  sportsman 
distributed  hundreds  to  individuals  in  the 
vicinity.  He  has  raised  this  year  approxi- 
mately 175  birds,  about  75  of  which  have 
been  released  in  the  surrounding  territory. 
Later,  more  of  this  year's  crop  of  birds  will 
probably  be  liberated,  according  to  Mr.  Lay- 
cock's  plan. 

According  to  reports  received  by  Mr.  Lay- 
cock, approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  eggs 
distributed  from  the  pens  at  the  mill  were 
fertile.  He  is  greatly  pleased  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  ring-neck  gaining  a  foothold  in 
his  section,  but  he  has  found  that  the  birds 
remain  in  the  lowlands. 
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BARREN   WATERSHEDS 


Forests  serve  many  more  purposes 
than  merely  to  provide  timber,  al- 
though this  function  alone  justifies 
the  ever-expanding  efforts  to  con- 
serve them  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  many  additional  services 
of  the  forest  is  to  protect  the  water- 


sheds of  the  country.  Forest-clad 
slopes  are  essential  if  the  streams 
which  rise  within  their  areas  are  to 
maintain  their  sparkling  purity,  pro- 
vide wholesome  and  useful  municipal 
and  industrial  water  supplies,  and 
provide  homes  for  game  fish.  They 
also  help  to  regulate  the  run-off  of 
streams. 

The  following,  taken  from  The 
Waltonian,  official  organ  of  the  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  chapter  of  the  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League,  shows  the  result  of  de- 
nuded watersheds: 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  in  periods  of 
great  drought  our  streams  have  gone 
dry,  and  in  periods  of  freshet  our  riv- 
ers have  exclaimed: 

It's  true  I've  gone  on  the  warpath, 
I've  smitten  your  cities  and  homes, 

I've  cracked  the  walls  of  your  stately  halls, 
I've    threatened    your    spires    and    your 
domes. 

I've  spoiled  your  gardens  and  orchards, 
I've  carried  your  bridges  away; 

The  loss  is  told  in  millions  of  gold, 
The  indemnity  you  must  pay. 

But  had  I  not  cause  for  anger, 

Was  it  not  time  to  rebel? 
Go  ask  of  the  springs  that  feed  me: 

Their  rock-ribbed  heights  can  tell. 

Go  to  my  mountain  cradle, 

Go  to  my  home  and  see, 
Look  on  my  ruined  forests 

And  note  what  ye  did  to  me. 

These  were  my  sylvan  bowers, 

My  beds  of  bracken  and  fern, 
The  spots  where  I  lie  and  rest  me 

E'er  to  your  valleys  I  turn. 

These  you  have  plundered  and  wasted, 
You've  chopped  and  burned  and  scarred, 

Till  my  home  is  left  of  verdure  bereft, 
Bare  and  lifeless  and  charred. 

So  I  have  gone  on  the  warpath; 

I've  harried  your  lands  with  glee. 
Restore  with  care  my  woodlands  fair, 

And  I'll  peacefully  flow  to  the  sea. 
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MEASURING  STREAM  FLOW 


Ten-inch  rectangular  weir  on  Price's 
Creek,  near  Chapel  Hill,  installed  to  meas- 
ure the  low-water  flow  of  1930.  Stream- 
flow  measurement  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  division  of  water 
resources  and  engineering  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 


INFORMATION  ON  WATER 
RESOURCES  IS  AVAILABLE 
AT  DEPARTMENT  DIVISION 


Knowledge  of  water  resources  is  essential 
to  sound  growth  and  industrial  development 
of  a  community  as  well  as  to  safeguard  prop- 
erly the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  accord- 
ing to  Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of 
the  division  of  water  resources  and  engineer- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development. 

Municipal  improvements,  including  such 
vital  problems  as  public  water  supplies  and 
purification,  sewerage  and  sewage  treatment 
systems  and  plants,  power  development,  port 


improvement,  and  coastal  protection,  require 
large  public  outlays  which  should  only  be 
approved  after  careful  and  analytical  study, 
Mr.  Saville  asserted. 

The  engineer  called  attention  to  instances 
where  the  lack  of  complete  knowledge  of 
water  resources  has  threatened  public  health 
and  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  taxpayers'  money. 
Such  results  are  particularly  noticeable  after 
periods  of  drought  such  as  experienced  in 
1923  and  1925. 

"To  determine  the  best  and  most  economic 
utilization  of  our  water  resources  is  a  com- 
plex and  difficult  study,"  declared  Mr.  Saville. 
The  uses  of  water  are  varied,  and  often  in 
conflict.  To  evaluate  the  various  factors  re- 
quired for  the  determination  as  how  best 
to  conserve  the  water  resources  of  a  given 
region  or  place  requires  not  only  an  engineer- 
ing study  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  the 
availability  of  basic  data  that  cannot  be 
collected  in  a  short  period. 

"The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  probably 
gone  farther  in  the  formulation  and  execu- 
tion of  general  policies  of  this  sort  than  any 
other  southern  state,  and  although  the  actual 
prosecution  of  water  resources  studies  has 
been  pitifully  inadequate,  due  to  lack  of  ap- 
propriations, nevertheless  the  policy  has 
been  adopted,  the  skeleton  organization  ex- 
ists, and  its  method  of  functioning  may  be 
of  interest  on  that  account. 

"The  division  of  water  resources  and 
engineering  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  has  classified  its  work 
into  general  projects  as  follows:  stream 
gaging,  power  studies,  hydrologic  investiga- 
tions; coasts,  ports,  waterways;  stream  san- 
itation and  conservation;  drainage,  under- 
ground water  investigations,  mapping,  and 
State  hydraulic  engineering." 

Although,  as  explained  heretofore,  the  pro- 
grams outlined  are  not  complete  as  the  De- 
partment hopes  may  be  the  case  in  the 
future,  but  within  its  facilities,  the  division 
of  water  resources  and  engineering  has 
assembled  files  on  all  these  subjects  and  will 
be  glad  to  supply  any  available  information 
on  request. 
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CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


COMPLACENCY  TO  EVILS 
OF  FOREST  FIRES  IS  ONE 

OF  GREATEST  PROBLEMS 


Public  complacency  to  the  effect  of  forest 
fires  is  probably  the  greatest  obstacle  faced 
by  this  phase  of  the  conservation  program 
in  North  Carolina. 

Comparatively  few  North  Carolinians 
have  had  to  flee  before  a  devouring  wall 
of  flames  claiming  everything  in  its  path 
and  taking  a  toll  of  human  life,  livestock, 
farm  buildings,  and  terrified  wild  life.  They 
look  upon  such  instances  as  being  foreign 
to  experiences  in  this  State. 

Assistant  State  Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory, 
in  charge  of  forest-fire  control,  disabuses 
the  mind  of  the  public  of  this  misappre- 
hension by  citing  three  fires  that  rival  some 
of  the  big  conflagrations  in  other  states 
and  which  have  wrought  serious  destruc- 
tion. These  fires  occurred  within  the  period 
of  the  last  year,  and  the  most  depressing 
thought  is  that  all  might  have  been  pre- 
vented had  those  responsible  developed  a 
proper  responsibility  toward  the  forests. 
In  no  instance  is  the  saying,  "An  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure," 
more  appropriate  than  with  the  forest  fire. 
"One  of  the  most  outstanding  fire  losses 
to  timberlands  occurred  in  the  Terra  Ceia 
section  of  Beaufort  County  in  October, 
19  30,"  asserted  Mr.  Flory,  "where  a  thou- 
sand-acre tract  of  virgin  juniper,  cypress, 
and  gum,  containing  well  over  five  million 
board  feet  of  timber,  was  destroyed  in  two 
days.  This  same  fire,  reported  to  have 
started  by  a  farmer  burning  brush  in  the 
spring  of  1930,  had  burned  through  vir- 
tually that  whole  year,  laying  waste  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  fine,  cultivated  'black 
soil'  lands  and  woodlands  in  Beaufort  and 
Washington  counties. 

"One  of  the  most  serious  forest  fires  in 
Western  North  Carolina  since  1925  oc- 
curred in  the  spring  of  this  year  at  the 
head  of  Catawba  River  in  McDowell  and 
Buncombe  counties.  For  a  week  this  fire 
defied  the  efforts  of  several  hundred  Fed- 
eral and  State  fire-fighters  before  it  was 
brought  under  control.  It  had  burned  over 
5,000  acres  of  second-growth  mountain 
land  which  had  served  to  protect  a  part  of 


the  watershed  of  the  Catawba  River.  Fish 
life  and  stream  flow  will  undoubtedly  be 
seriously  affected  by  this  one  fire,  just  be- 
cause one  hunter  had  left  his  comfortable 
campfire  without  taking  proper  precautions 
to  extinguish  it. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and 
service  let  me  point  to  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  preventable  devastation.  During 
the  last  week  of  January  of  this  year  an 
epidemic  of  forest  fires  broke  out  in  the 
beautiful  Saluda  section  of  Polk  County. 
While  fire-fighters  were  bending  every  ef- 
fort to  control  these  fires,  a  new  fire  across 
the  South  Carolina  line  was  reported  as 
sweeping  into  the  Hogback  Mountain  sec- 
tion south  of  Tryon,  threatening  the  water- 
shed of  that  town  and  many  summer  homes 
and  farm  buildings  dotted  through  the 
hills.  When  the  fire  was  brought  under 
control  that  night  it  had  completely  swept 
over  the  3,000  acres  in  the  Tryon  water- 
shed, destroyed  several  buildings,  and  made 
a  blackened  waste  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
privately  owned  forests  that  had  attracted 
tourists  from  many  distant  states  to  the 
region  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  green- 
clothed  mountains  and  its  climate." 


MERCHANDISE  MARKET 

SUGGESTION  GETS  GOOD 
RECEPTION  FROM  STATE 


A  suggestion  from  Statistician  B.  W.  Sipe 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  that  North  Carolina  is  the 
logical  location  for  a  merchandise  market, 
particularly  for  cotton  goods,  has  met  with 
favorable  comments  in  every  quarter  of 
the  State. 

Citing  the  High  Point  semiannual  furni- 
ture exposition  as  an  example  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  such  a  development  in  spite  of 
the  skepticism  turned  toward  the  project 
in  its  incipiency,  Mr.  Sipe  believes  that  the 
same  can  be  accomplished  for  the  textile  in- 
dustry of  the  South. 

With  the  steady  shifting  of  the  textile 
industry  southward,  especially  to  the  Caro- 
linas,  allied  trades  such  as  the  garment 
industry  are  expanding.  North  Carolina 
leads  all  the  states  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  goods,  producing  about  2  0  per  cent 
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of  all  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
She  leads  in  the  production  of  denims, 
napped  fabrics,  cotton  flannels,  bedspreads, 
quilts,  sheets,  pillowcases,  ginghams,  shirt- 
ings, damask  and  napkins,  and  hosiery 
(quantity).  The  State  also  takes  high  rank 
in  the  production  of  blankets,  rayon  and 
silk  dress  goods,  work  clothing,  and  similar 
articles. 

"Since  this  is  the  condition,"  says  Mr. 
Sipe,  "it  is  poor  economy  for  the  South  to 
continue  to  pay  freight  on  these  goods  to 
Eastern  markets  and  compel  Southern  mer- 
chants to  spend  railroad  fare  and  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  on  a  trip  to  markets,  and 
then  to  pay  return  freight  to  the  South. 
Naturally,  we  do  not  wish  to  restrict  the 
market  for  our  output,  but  the  Southern 
merchant  should  have  facilities  nearby. 

"The  textile  industry  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  establishment  of  such  a  mar- 
ket. Those  phases  of  the  industry  which 
are  not  now  adequately  represented  or  not 
represented  at  all  in  the  South  would 
doubtless  be  established  and  thus  still  fur- 
ther round  out  the  industrial  diversity  of 
the  State. 

"The  size  of  the  market  in  the  South 
well  justifies  such  a  step.  In  North  Caro- 
lina alone  the  sale  of  general  merchandise 
aggregates  more  than  $193,000,000  annu- 
ally, while  another  $38,000,000  is  spent 
for  wearing  apparel.  In  South  Carolina 
these  two  items  are  $49,000,000  and  $15,- 
000,000,  respectively,  making  a  total  for 
the  two  states  for  general  merchandise  and 
wearing  apparel  of  $295,000,000  annually. 
Undoubtedly  a  market  worthy  of  the  name 
could  have  most  of  this  business  for  the 
asking  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
business  from  other  bordering  states. 

"It  is  difficult  to  realize  just  how  much 
the  establishment  of  such  a  market  would 
mean  to  the  city  which  is  enterprising 
enough  to  secure  it.  There  would  be  dis- 
play rooms  and  offices  to  be  built.  New 
citizens  in  charge  of  the  markets  would 
swell  the  population  and  increase  the  de- 
mand for  housing  facilities.  The  quarterly 
and  intermittent  visits  of  merchants  would 
increase  demand  for  hotel  accommodations, 
for  eating  establishments,  theatres  and 
other  forms  of  amusement.    In  addition  to 


these  immediate  financial  returns,  the  city 
which  establishes  such  a  market  would  gain 
tremendous  sectional  and  national  pres- 
tige. I  trust  that  some  North  Carolina  city 
will  realize  upon  this  possibility." 


COMMERCIAL  BREEDING 

OF  GAME  IS  EXPANDING, 

NEW  PERMITS  INDICATE 


Breeding  of  game  in  captivity  commer- 
cially for  propagation  purposes  is  coming  to 
be  an  enterprise  of  considerable  importance 
in  North  Carolina,  as  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  permits  issued  by  State  Game  Warden 
C.  H.  England. 

Records  of  the  game  division  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment show  that  twenty-one  permits  for  the 
propagation  of  game  on  a  large  or  com- 
mercial scale  were  issued  during  the  year 
1930-31. 

By  far  the  most  popular  stock  of  the 
breeders,  according  to  the  permits,  is  the 
game  birds,  particularly  the  ring-neck 
pheasant  and  the  quail.  This  number,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  those  persons  who 
are  propagating  a  limited  number  of  birds 
in  their  yards  as  a  hobby  or  to  release  on 
their  own  property. 

A  few  breeders  are  undertaking  the 
propagation  of  turkeys  from  wild  stock 
either  for  commercial  purposes  or  for 
stock  for  their  own  land.  Soon  after  the 
enactment  of  the  State  Game  Law  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
released  several  hundred  domestic  turkeys 
in  areas  where  wild  stock  ranged.  Reports 
reveal  that  this  experiment  was  successful 
in  many  instances,  with  the  domestic  birds 
interbreeding  with  the  wild  stock  and  with 
their  progeny  reverting  back  to  the  prim- 
itive. 

Several  fur  farms  are  in  evidence  among 
the  breeders  of  wild  life  in  North  Carolina, 
and  at  least  one  individual  signified  his 
intention  of  breeding  squirrels.  With  in- 
terest in  game  breeding  spreading,  it  is 
believed  that  experiments  sooner  or  later 
will  include  virtually  all  species  of  wild 
life.  Conspicuous  among  the  licensed  breed- 
ers of  game  are  several  women. 
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FRESH -WATER  SHRIMP  BELIEVED  TO  PRESENT 
CULTURE  OPPORTUNITY 


Belief  expressed  by  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  that  the  fresh-water 
shrimp  might  offer  opportunity  for  prop- 
agation in  waters  of  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  concurred  in  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Although  not  convinced  that  the  fresh- 
water shrimp  will  be  able  to  command  a 
market  for  human  consumption,  the  con- 
servation director  and  Henry  O'Malley, 
U.  S.  fisheries  commissioner,  are  convinced 
that  this  shrimp  should  grow  in  demand  as 
a  fish  food. 

The  fresh-water  shrimp  is  indigenous  to 
the  waters  of  the  coastal  plain  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  salt-water  shrimp,  although  it  is  some- 


what smaller.  Tests  by  the  Federal  fisher- 
ies bureau  have  shown  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent fish  food,  having  been  used  extensively 
at  one  of  its  stations. 

Regarding  the  fresh-water  shrimp,  Com- 
missioner O'Malley  says:  "Unfortunately, 
the  bureau  has  had  very  little  experience 
in  rearing  these  animals.  They  have  been 
used  with  great  success  at  our  base  sta- 
tion at  Tupelo,  Mississippi.  Here  ponds 
are  stocked  with  shrimp  early  in  the  sea- 
son, and  the  superintendent  reports  that 
they  form  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the 
young  bass.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  fresh-water  shrimp  has  great  possibil- 
ities as  a  fish  food  and  would  repay  serious 
efforts  to  increase  its  numbers.  However, 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  still  remain  to  be  worked  out." 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MINERAL  DISPLAY 
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The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Merchants  Association  at  Marion,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  individual  merchants  and  manufacturers,  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the 
"Made  in  North  Carolina''  campaign  last  summer.  This  is  a  display  of  minerals  of  that 
section  and  many  of  their  products.  M.  E.  Kelly,  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Merchants  Association,  was  active  in  the  program. 
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CONSERVATION  OFFICIALS 

FAVOR  FEDERAL  PARK  AID 


Endorsement  for  the  proposed  McNary- 
Englebright  Bill,  to  be  introduced  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  providing  for 
Federal  aid  in  the  establishment  of  State 
parks,  has  been  given  by  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  and  State  Forester 
J.  S.  Holmes. 

The  bill  proposes  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  by  Congress  for  direct 
assistance  to  the  states  in  acquiring  State 
parks.  It  qualifies  the  uses  to  which  these 
cooperative  funds  may  be  applied  to  aid  in 
the  acquisition  of  lands  "having  recrea- 
tional, scenic,  historic,  or  scientific  value 
and  attraction,  located  outside  the  limits 
of  any  incorporated  town  or  city." 

Administration  of  the  proposed  act  would 
come  under  the  direction  of  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  "The  Federal  Aid  Park 
Commission,"  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Secretary  of  Labor,  two  members 
of  the  Senate  to  be  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  and  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  be  selected  by 
the  Speaker. 

The  principle  underlying  the  bill,  accord- 
ing to  its  authors,  is  the  same  as  actuates 
Federal  aid  in  road  building.  North  Caro- 
lina conservation  officials  hope,  if  the  meas- 
ure succeeds  in  passage,  that  it  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  encouraging  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  system  of  State  parks, 
which  has  long  been  advocated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 


FOREST  FIRE  SYSTEM  IS 

INAUGURATED  IN  DURHAM 


Organization  of  Durham  County  for  forest 
fire  protection  through  cooperation  with  the 
commissioners  of  that  county  with  the  divi- 
sion of  forestry  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  will  give  added 
safeguards  to  the  experiments  and  demon- 
strations in  forestry  on  the  Duke  Forest. 

The  Duke  Forest  consists  of  about  5,000 
acres  adjoining  the  campus  of  the  university. 
It  has  been  placed  under  the  administration 


of  Dr.  C.  F.  Korstian,  a  trained  forester  who 
was  assigned  for  several  years  to  the  Appa- 
lachian Forest  Experiment  Station,  near 
Asheville. 

Duke  forestry  officials  are  extending  their 
whole-hearted  cooperation  to  the  Department 
toward  the  development  of  an  effective  fire 
control  system  for  Durham  County.  They 
have  obtained  promise  of  the  use  of  the  Duke 
Chapel  Tower,  now  under  construction,  for 
a  forest  fire  lookout  during  the  fire  season. 
The  range  of  vision  from  the  tower  will  ex- 
tend almost  over  the  county. 

Durham  County  recently  was  organized 
for  fire  control  under  the  direction  of  L.  A. 
Carter,  district  forester  at  Windsor.  The 
county  was  divided  into  twelve  districts. 
The  new  wardens  have  been  furnished  with 
standard  fire-fighting  equipment.  J.  M.  Pol- 
lard, Durham  County  game  and  fish  warden, 
has  taken  over  the  duties  of  forest  warden 
in  conjunction  with  his  other  work. 


FORESTRY  EXHIBIT  WILL 

BE  DISPLAYED  AT  FAIRS 


A  schedule  of  exhibits  which  will  keep 
two  or  more  displays  in  place  each  week 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  fall  has 
been  outlined  for  various  North  Carolina 
fairs  by  the  division  of  forestry  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  high  point  in  these  displays  will  be 
the  week  of  October  12-17,  the  date  of  the 
State  Fair,  when  four  displays  will  be 
shown  simultaneously  at  as  many  fairs. 

The  schedule,  including  expositions  at 
which  displays  have  already  been  placed, 
is  as  follows:  September  21-2  6,  Rutherford 
County  Fair,  Rutherfordton,  and  the  Great 
Wilkes  Fair,  North  Wilkesboro;  September 
20-October  3,  Catawba  County  Fair,  Hick- 
ory, and  Robeson  County  Fair,  Lumberton; 
October  6-10,  Montgomery  County  Fair, 
Troy,  Ten-County  Fair,  Kinston,  and  Twin- 
County  Fair,  Rocky  Mount;  October  12-17, 
Moore  County  Fair,  Carthage,  Halifax 
County  Fair,  Weldon,  Atlantic  District 
Fair  (colored),  Ahoskie,  and  State  Fair; 
October  19-2  4,  Five-County  Fair,  Wilming- 
ton, Wake  County  Fair  (colored),  Raleigh; 
and  October  2  6-30,  Wayne  County  Fair, 
Goldsboro,  and  Coastal  Plain  Fair,  Tarboro. 
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FOREST  FIRE  TOLL 


S.  INTERNAL   REVENUE   RECEIPTS   FOR  THE   FISCAL   YEAR 
ENDING  JUNE  30.  1931,  AND  TOTAL  RECEIPTS  FOR  1930 


State 


Income  Tax  Year  1931 


Corporation         Industrial 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut..... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

"Maryland  and  D.  C. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

'  Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana i 

Nebraska I 

Nevada I 

New  Hampshire I 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico I 

New  York 

North  Carolina I 

North  Dakota I 

Ohio I 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington-Alaska 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii... 

Philippine  Islands... 


$  2,298,149 

1,114,554 

1,199,466 

49,887,842 

11,934,766 

16,287,040 

23,134,000 

2,608,219 

3,707,962 

484,111 

101,812,345 

10,838,412 

6,191,872 

10,945,387 

6,569,880 

4,955,706 

3,637,854 

21,191,579 

37,840,827 

58,117.320 

12,787,809 

985,206 

25,663,332 

780,133 

2.710,597 

863.629 

1,173.610 

35,651,815 

281,780 

308,343,743 

10,239,452 

238,377 

60,171,543 

9,511,829 

2  391,325 

98,244,215 

4,710,423 

1,300.849 

390,944 

5,523,291 

17,948,963 

1,649,584 

842,  lbS 

16,157,273 

5,543,945 

6,472,075 

17,604,559 

304,763 

3,169,016 


$  2,010,276 

1,079.933 

617,189 

43,705,312 

3,337,521 

18,708,144 

9,743,128 

5,245,860 

2,703,637 

200,736 

71,875,715 

8,256,692 

3,705,531 

2,394,232 

4,141,126 

2,712,931 

2,756,349 

19,982,751 

45,592,834 

44,220,654 

8,015,243 

517,882 

15,245,679 

910,113 

1,862,065 

434,552 

1,600,002 

36,006,538 

326,856 

306,633,690 

3,481,362 

113,255 

35,841,690 

5,145,726 

1.719.4101 

76,001,475 

6,145,799 

509,575 

330,065 

3.761,423 

13  659,404 

718,433! 

858,101 

3,049,481 

5,219,308 

2  200,746 

5  981,111 

265.532 

1,213,041 


Total 


$  4,308,425 

2,194,487 

1,816,656 

93,593,154 

15,272,287 

34,995,184 

32,877,128 

7,854,079 

6,411,599 

684,847 

173,688,060 

19,095,104 

9,897,403 

13,339,619 

10,711,006 

7,668,637 

6  394,203 

41,174,330 

83,433,661 

102,367,974 

20,803,052 

1,303,088 

40,909,011 

1,690,246 

4,572,662 

1,298,181 

2,773,612 

71,658,353 

608,636 

614,977,433 

13,720,814 

351,632 

96,013,233 

14,657,555 

4,110,735 

174,245,690 

10,856,222 

1,810,424 

721,009 

9,284,714 

31.608,367 

2,368,017 

1,700.259 

19,206,754 

10,763,253 

8  672,821 

26,585,670 

570,295 

4,382,055 


Miscel- 
laneous 


$  305,839 

68,132 

91,680 

19,483,771 

394,946 

2,884,433 

1,164,738 

3,668,145 

323,640 

31,542 

17,111,343 

2,336,121 

498,816 

350,946 

17,774,729 

1,232,093 

355,647 

3,684.246 

5,063,247 

4,996,587 

2,480,375 

61,415 

10,829,721 

102,285 

206,274 

47,881 

781,565 

25,942,714 

81,538 

56,638,732 

249,128,998 

13,600 

16,931,655 

264  640 

321,480 

16,019,163 

425,012 

170,803 

27,799 

3,848,342 

1,194,972 

58,933 

50,752 

94,554,618 

738,369 

2,481,822 

1,579,709 

26,309 

433.024 

298,001 


Total  Fiscal 
Year  1931 


$  4,614,264 

262,620 

1,908,336 

113,076,925 

15,667,233 

37,879,617 

34,041,866 

11,522,224 

6,735,239 

716,389 

190,799,404 

21,431,225 

10,396,219 

13,690,565 

28,485,735 

8,900,730 

6,749,850 

44,858,576 

88,496,908 

107,364.561 

23,283,42 

1,564,504 

51,738,732 

1,792,532 

4,778,936 

1,346,062 

3,555,177 

97,601,067 

690,174 

671,616,165 

262,849,812 

365,232 

112,944,888 

14,922.195 

4.432  215 

190,264,853 

11,281,234 

1,981,227 

748,808 

13,133.056 

32,803,339 

2,426.950 

1,751,011 

113,761,372 

11,501,622 

11,154,643 

28,165,379 

596,604 

4.815,079 

298,001 


Total  Fiscal 
Year  1930 


$  7,161,055 

2,965,710 

3,156,507 

149,288,309 

12,468,451 

48.391,389 

40,145,322 

16,735,336 

12,520,619 

868,068 

247,137,638 

26,298,542 

13,368,665 

17,133,836 

32,378,184 

12,199,673 

8,670,813 

54,208,727 

115,742,595 

137,076,200 

30,438,665 

2,099,915 

62,023,891 

2,610,739 

5,705,780 

1,879,609 

3,758,973 

123,948,441 

924,648 

928,955,021 

274,257,525 

556.292 

145,629,774 

18,079,569 

5,744,795 

262  203,064 

15,307,494 

3,018,204 

887,612 

16,478,694 

38,884,521 

3,225,694 

2,229,416 

98,694,139 

14,441,936 

12,139,820 

35,512,796 

752,334 

5,515,914 

324,815 


Table  prepared  by  Bryan  W.   Sipe,  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  Statistician. 


Conservation  and  Industry 


RALEIGH,  N.  C,  NOVEMBER,  1931 


ROANOKE  RIVER  STUDIES 
SEEKING  TO  DETERMINE 
BEST  USE  OF  RESOURCE 


{This  article  is  one  of  a  series  prepared 
by  the  Division  of  Water  Resources  and  En- 
gineering of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  on  the  principal  river 
basins  of  North  Carolina.] 

Known  by  the  Indians  as  "River  of 
Death,"  the  Roanoke  River  has  been  of 
tremendous  economic  importance  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  the  white  man  has  been 
in  America.  Formed  mainly  by  the  Dan 
and  Staunton  rivers,  the  former  in  part  a 
North  Carolina  stream,  the  latter  a  Vir- 
ginia stream  with  its  headwaters  above 
Roanoke,  Virginia,  the  Roanoke  River  pro- 
vides drainage  for  9,62  5  square  miles  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  territory. 

Approximately  one-third  of  this  area  is 
in  North  Carolina,  comprising  in  part  the 
counties  of  Stokes,  Rockingham,  Caswell, 
Person,  Granville,  Vance,  Warren,  Halifax, 
Northampton,  Bertie,  Martin,  and  Wash- 
ington. While  the  main  stream  is  of  great- 
est importance,  the  Dan,  Mayo,  Smith,  and 
other  rivers  and  creeks  are  of  great  im- 
portance locally.  Individually,  on  a  lesser 
scale,  they  are  being  called  on  for  power, 
water  supply,  drainage,  transportation, 
recreation,  and  other  economic  contribu- 
tions. 

Recognizing  their  value,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  an  inventory  of  each  stream,  gov- 
ernmental agencies  have  been  busily  en- 
gaged in  that  area  conducting  stream-gag- 
ing and  other  water  resources  activities. 
Field  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  both 
states  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey cooperatively  with  their  Departments 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  The 
War  Department,  power  companies,  and 
others  have  cooperated  with  them.  An  out- 
line of  the  stream-gaging  activities  that 
are  being  prosecuted  in  North  Carolina 
will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this 
issue. 

There  are  now  available  nine  records  of 
streamfiow  for  the  North  Carolina  area, 
five  of  the  gaging  stations  represented  be- 


ing in  operation  at  this  time.  For  the  Vir- 
ginia area  there  are  2  2  records,  of  which 
17  are  now  active.  All  of  the  active  sta- 
tions in  North  Carolina  and  six  of  those  in 
Virginia  are  equipped  with  recording  in- 
struments which  give  a  continuous  record 
throughout  each  day.  Such  recording  in- 
struments very  greatly  enhance  the  value 
of  streamfiow  records  by  increasing  their 
utility  and  accuracy. 

Streamfiow  records  covering  long  periods 
of  years  are  absolutely  necessary  to  engi- 
neers in  the  intelligent  and  economical  de- 
velopment of  streams  for  water  power,  nav- 
igation, flood  control,  drought  regulation, 
drainage,  municipal  and  commercial  water 
supplies,  sewage  and  industrial  waste  dis- 
posal, reclamation  of  flood  lands  by  levees, 
bridge  building,  and  other  engineering 
projects,  as  well  as  many  related  projects 
such  as  highway  and  railroad  building. 

At  present  there  are  three  major  water- 
power  developments  in  the  basin,  and  nu- 
merous smaller  plants  of  various  kinds. 
The  largest  one  at  present  develops  7,300 
h.p.  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  North  Carolina. 

In  the  past  this  river  has  been  developed 
very  considerably  for  navigation,  and  at 
one  time  by  systems  of  locks  and  dams  and 
canals  was  navigable  to  Danville.  Of  fur- 
ther historical  interest  are  the  dikes  or 
levees  at  the  Caledonia  Prison  Farm  near 
Halifax,  North  Carolina,  which  protect  the 
adjacent  lands  from  overflow  and  which 
were  built  by  slave  labor  before  the  Civil 
War.  These  dikes  are  now  being  repaired 
and  extended  for  the  State  Prison  under 
the  direction  of  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  There 
has  been  some  mining  of  coal  and  iron  in 
the  past  along  the  Dan  River,  as  well  as 
considerable  quarrying  of  granite  and 
other  building  stone. 

Stream  gaging  and  publication  of  rec- 
ords is  carried  on  in  North  Carolina  by  the 
Water  Resources  and  Engineering  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment in  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  and  records  of 
such  stream  gaging  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Department  in  Raleigh  and  Chapel  Hill 
and  from  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey in  Asheville  and  Washington. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


ALL  HUNTING  SEASONS 

ARE  OPEN  THIS  MONTH; 

GUNNING  ATTAINS  PEAK 


TOBACCO  MANUFACTURE 
REACHES    FIRST    PLACE 
AMONG  STATE  INDUSTRIES 


November  marks  the  opening  of  the  last 
of  the  hunting  seasons,  generally  called 
the  "bird  season,"  or  what  can  safely  be 
termed  the  major  hunting  period. 

On  November  20,  gunners  take  the  field 
for  quail,  wild  turkey,  and  rabbits.  Under 
changes  made  by  the  U.  S.  Biological  Sur- 
vey at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development,  the  second 
half  of  the  dove  season  also  has  its  inau- 
guration on  that  date.  The  first  gunning 
period  for  doves  began  September  1  and 
extended  to  September  30,  closing  at  that 
time  until  November  2  0. 

Quail,  wild  turkey,  and  rabbit  season 
extends  to  February  15,  and  dove  shooting 
ends  January  31.  Trapping  season  also 
opens  on  November  15  for  mink,  skunk, 
otter,  muskrat,  raccoon,  and  opossum,  ex- 
tending from  that  time  until  February  15. 

Migratory  waterfowl,  including  ducks, 
geese,  and  brant  season,  under  revised 
Federal  regulations  which  automatically 
become  the  State  law,  opens  November  16 
and  extends  through  December  15.  How- 
ever, migratory  waterfowl  hunting  will  not 
begin  until  noon  of  the  opening  date. 

With  all  seasons  open  by  the  latter  part 
of  November,  that  period  and  December 
will  see  the  peak  of  hunting  in  North 
Carolina.  Further  details  regarding  the 
game  laws  may  be  obtained  by  request 
from  the  Division  of  Game  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
All  hunters  are  requested  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  provisions  of  the  statutes 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  cooperate 
fully  with  wardens. 


SHOOT  ON  THE  RUN 


Shoot  your  rabbits  only  on  the  run,  is 
the  advice  being  given  hunters  again  this 
year  for  reasons  other  than  that  of  sports- 
manship, says  a  bulletin  of  the  American 
Game  Association.  Rabbits  shot  on  the 
run  are  not  likely  to  be  infected  with  tula- 
remia, a  disease  which  can  be  communi- 
cated to  human  beings  through  the  hands. 
An  additional  precaution  suggested  against 
contraction  of  the  disease  is  the  use  of 
gloves,  preferably  rubber  ones,  when 
cleaning  rabbits.  Cooking  kills  any  germs 
that  might  be  present. 


Tobacco  manufacture  has  supplanted 
textiles  as  the  largest  industry  in  North 
Carolina  as  measured  by  total  returns  from 
products,  according  to  figures  from  the 
census  of  manufactures  for  1929,  received 
recently  by  the  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  from  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census. 

Cigars  and  cigarettes  manufactured  in 
North  Carolina  in  1929  were  valued  at 
$480,038,850  in  contrast  to  $392,050,130 
in  1927,  the  last  previous  enumeration, 
recording  an  increase  of  approximately 
$88,000,000,  or  approximately  23  per  cent 
in   two   years. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  smok- 
ing and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  which 
should  bring  the  grand  total  value  of  all 
tobacco  products  to  the  half-billion-dollar 
mark.  The  output  of  smoking  and  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  snuff  in  192  7  amounted  to 
$21,221,482. 

The  1929  production  of  all  textile  prod- 
ucts in  North  Carolina  was  $452,725,359, 
as  compared  with  $425,437,522  for  1927, 
according  to  census  figures.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  in  value  of  more  than 
6  per  cent  during  the  two-year  period. 

Number  of  wage  earners  in  the  cigar 
and  cigarette  factories  of  the  State  de- 
clined in  1929  from  1927,  but  the  amount 
of  wages  paid  noted  an  advance.  Census 
figures  show  a  total  of  13,778  workers  in 
1929,  compared  with  14,081  in  1927.  The 
payroll  for  these  workers  advanced  from 
$11,542,745  to  $11,783,472  during  this 
period;  and  the  cost  of  materials,  supplies, 
fuel,  and  purchased  electric  current  in- 
creased from  $117,565,177  in  1927  to 
$139,613,094  in  1929. 

Cost  of  materials,  fuel,  and  power  does 
not  include  governmental  revenue  stamps 
to  the  value  of  nearly  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  purchased  by  the  tobacco 
companies  and  affixed  to  their  products. 
However,  these  stamps  are  counted  in  com- 
puting the  value  of  manufactured  products. 
This  helps  to  explain  the  large  discrepancy 
between  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials,  fuel, 
and  power,  and  the  value  of  the  finished 
products,  a  much  larger  spread  than  in  the 
case  of  other  industries. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


PORT  OF  WILMINGTON  IS 

PREPARING  TO  DEVELOP 

COMMERCE  OF  HARBOR 


With  her  harbor  development  project 
almost  completed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Wilmington  has  set  about  to  expand 
commerce  of  the  port  and  to  put  to  good 
service  the  investment  required  to  give 
that  city  a  30-foot  channel  to  the  ocean. 

According  to  reports  from  Wilmington, 
the  harbor  improvement  project  will  be 
finished  within  the  current  year. 

Under  the  direction  of  Al.  T.  Lewis, 
agent  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  of  the  city, 
Wilmington  is  undertaking  a  systematic 
survey  of  the  potential  freight  tonnage 
which  could  be  advantageously  handled 
through  that  port.  The  Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  is  cooper- 
ating to  the  extent  of  its  facilities  in  this 
undertaking. 

Accompanied  by  Bryan  W.  Sipe,  depart- 
ment statistician,  Mr.  Lewis  has  made  a 
preliminary  survey  of  some  of  the  larger 
industrial  sections  of  the  State  and  has 
interviewed  some  of  the  largest  shippers. 
He  is  encouraged  over  the  prospect  of  ob- 
taining additional  traffic  for  the  port  of 
Wilmington. 

Mr.  Lewis  points  out  that  Wilmington  is 


the  only  deep-water  port  in  North  Carolina. 
He  declares  that  the  development  of  the 
city  is  development  of  the  State,  and  hopes 
that  shippers  of  the  State  will  turn  as 
much  business  as  possible  to  the  port.  In 
many  cases,  he  continues,  North  Carolina 
shippers  can  save  by  using  their  home  port. 
Wilmingtonians  are  rejoicing  in  the  first 
development  in  their  program  to  expand 
the  business  of  the  port.  Six  steamers, 
according  to  reports  from  the  city,  have 
already  sailed,  carrying  the  first  volume  of 
tobacco  for  export  in  the  history  of  the 
port. 

EDUCATION  HELPS  BUSINESS 


A  direct  relationship  between  literacy 
and  purchasing  power  was  traced  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
in  a  recent  announcement.  States  which 
rank  highest  in  education  also  take  the 
lead  in  per  capita  wealth  and  show  greater 
per  capita  purchasing  power,  he  said. 

Per  capita  purchases  through  retail 
stores  were  compared  with  illiteracy  fig- 
ures released  by  the  Census  Bureau  to 
show  the  importance  of  education  in  in- 
creasing standards  of  living  and  economic 
wants.  In  addition  to  purchasing  power, 
he  stated  that  book  purchases  and  news- 
paper subscriptions  are  far  less  where  illit- 
eracy exists  than  in  states  of  high  literacy. 


Remains  of  an  old  milldam  on  the  Tuckasegee  River  at  Culloivhee  as  it  appeared  in 
1929.  A  new  age  of  modern  power  development  is  steadily  reducing  these  relics  of  the 
2)ast  in  North  Carolina. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


LANDOWNER  HOLDS  KEY 
GAME   SITUATION,   AVERS 
STATE  WARDEN  ENGLAND 


The  landowner  and  his  lessee  or  tenant 
hold  the  key  to  the  future  game  situation, 
State  Game  Warden  Chas.  H.  England  de- 
clared in  a  recent  radio  talk. 

Mr.  England  set  forth  that  every  land- 
owner or  person  exercising  control  over 
land  can  be  a  productive  breeder  of  game, 
even  though  he  does  not  breed  it  in  pens. 

"I  base  on  sound  reasoning  and  results 
obtained  from  definite  experiments,"  said 
the  State  warden,  "the  statement  that  if 
any  landowner  and  his  immediate  neigh- 
bors would  do  just  the  one  thing  of  suc- 
cessfully providing  against  a  single  house- 
cat  and  prowling  dog  crossing  a  given 
area  during  the  six  to  eight  months  breed- 
ing and  rearing  season,  it  would  result  in 
a  greater  increase  of  quail  and  other  game 
on  his  lands  than  he  could  possibly  raise 
in  a  sizable  breeding  plant  that  season. 

"One  of  the  highly  regarded  authori- 
ties of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey  made 
the  startling  statement  in  Asheville  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  one  of  the'  surveys  his 
bureau  made  during  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  covering  several  states,  showed  that 
more  game  was  destroyed  during  the 
breeding  season  by  house-cats  than  was 
taken  by  the  sportsmen  in  these  states  dur- 
ing the  gunning  season  last  fall. 

"Many  of  you,  perhaps,  have  numerous 
cats  on  your  premises,  some  of  which  are 
too  wild  and  shy  to  come  up  for  their  feed. 
They  hide  out  and  multiply  in  the  barns 
and  old  buildings  farthest  from  your  homes 
when  they  are  not  prowling  for  bird  and 
other  wild  life.  If  I  could  convince  you  of 
the  amazing  toll  they  take  of  bird  and 
other  small  wild  life,  I  know  you  would 
promptly  rid  your  premises  of  this  stu- 
pendous handicap  in  the  State's  program  to 
reclaim  and  build  up  your  sport,  with  its 
accompanying  economic  value  to  all  the 
people  of  this  State. 

"I  make  this  appeal  with  equal  fervor  to 
all  of  you  living  in  our  cities.  House-cats 
are  destroyers  of  our  song  and  insectivo- 
rous birds.  These  species  of  wild  life  are 
not  only  pleasurable  to  us,  but  inestimably 
profitable.  I  know  you  are  familiar  with 
literature  showing  the  great  benefit  to  our 
farmers  and  all  tillers  of  the  soil  of  our 
insectivorous  birds  as  destroyers  of  insects 
and    noxious    weeds.     These    species    very 


largely  rear  and  live  near  your  homes,  in 
the  nearby  open  fields,  and  in  our  cities, 
but  feed  for  miles  and  miles  away." 

Regarding  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
propagation  of  game  in  captivity,  Mr.  Eng- 
land said: 

"Within  this  calendar  year  your  Depart- 
ment has  issued  59  propagating  licenses  to 
individuals  or  partnerships  to  breed  quail 
in  breeding  plants  for  propagation  pur- 
poses. A  large  number  of  these  breeders 
also  raise  pheasants  and  wild  turkeys  and 
some  of  them  migratory  wild  fowl. 

"Most  of  them  got  the  inspiration,  result- 
ing in  the  actual  undertaking,  from  a  visit 
to  the  State  Game  Farm  at  Asheboro.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  very  beginning,  the  State  Game 
Farm  afforded  them  an  opportunity,  by 
actual  observation  and  definite  instruction, 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary 
equipment  and  other  modern  means  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country  by  game 
breeders  meeting  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess." 


PUBLIC  HUNTING  GROUND 

BEING  FORMED  IN  MOORE 


Plans  of  a  group  owning  approximately 
6.000  acres  of  land  in  McNeill  Township, 
Moore  County,  near  the  corners  of  Hoke, 
Cumberland,  and  Moore,  according  to 
State  Game  Warden  C.  H.  England,  who 
recently  made  an  inspection  of  the  area, 
are  being  pushed  to  qualify  for  recognition 
under  the  1931  amendment  to  the  State 
Game  Law  authorizing  the  creation  of  pri- 
vately owned  public  hunting  grounds. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  groups  to  apply 
for  recognition  under  the  new  law.  Its 
provisions  were  explained  at  a  conference 
of  landowners  with  Mr.  England,  who 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  more 
hunters  should  be  allowed  on  the  property 
than  those  to  which  the  amount  of  game 
thereon  would  afford  reasonably  fair  shoot- 
ing success. 

Located  only  three  and  one-half  miles 
from  Southern  Pines  and  other  resorts,  the 
landowners  expect  to  get  the  greater  part 
of  their  patronage  from  nonresidents. 
Persons  hunting  on  these  areas  are,  how- 
ever, not  exempted  from  license  require- 
ments and  other  prescribed  game  regula- 
tions. D.  D.  Dunlop,  N.  L.  Gibbon,  N.  J. 
Patterson,  and  Dan  McGriffin  and  others 
own  land  within  the  proposed  shooting- 
grounds. 
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DEATH  OF  DOG  LAUNCHES 
CLEAN-UP    IN   SERIES   OF 
GAME  LAW  VIOLATIONS 


A  series  of  charges  and  counter  charges 
among  hunters  resulting  in  several  court 
trials  has  straightened  out  a  complicated 
situation  and  resulted  in  hetter  game  en- 
forcement conditions  in  Hyde  County,  in 
the  opinion  of  Assistant  State  Game  Ward- 
en Chas.  J.  Moore,  of  Washington. 

For  the  good  of  the  service,  Mr.  Moore 
did  not  name  individuals  involved,  hut  he 
gave  details  of  developments  in  a  most 
interesting  situation. 

The  beginning  of  the  case  was  a  report 
from  Hyde  County  that  Beaufort  County 
men  were  hunting  in  the  former  county 
with  improper  licenses.  Mr.  Moore  and 
Beaufort-Hyde  County  Warden  Bryan 
Marslender  investigated  the  report  and 
found  that  the  complainant  had  been  hunt- 
ing with  the  accused.  It  developed  that 
the  visitors  had  killed  the  informer's  dog 
through  mistake. 

The  wardens  were  supplied  with  names 
of  the  hunters,  and  the  informer  asked 
them  to  return  later  when  the  same  party 
would  be  invited  for  another  hunt.  On 
their  return  Wardens  Moore  and  Marslend- 
er found  two  of  the  parties  hunting  with- 
out   license,    two    with    borrowed    licenses, 


and  two  using  Beaufort  County  li  enses  for 
hunting  in  Hyde.  All  six  of  the  men  were 
tine  (1  and  required  to  buy  State  licenses. 

Then  followed  the  next  act.  The  defend- 
ants in  the  first  suit  swore  out  a  warrant 
for  their  hosi  on  charges  of  killing  a  doe 
deer.  He  was  in  turn  found  guilty  and 
fined,  with  the  witnesses  collecting  $25  as 
an  informers'  fee  from  the  defendant. 

However,  the  host  was  not  content  to  let 
matters  stand,  but  had  warrants  issued  for 
the  six  on  charges  of  aiding  and  abetting 
and  taking  into  their  charge  the  deer  ille- 
gally killed.  The  entire  group  was  bound 
over  to  Superior  Court  on  the  charge.  A 
final  report  has  not  been  received  from  this 
case. 


BOOSTS  HOME  PRODUCT 


Wherever  possible,  Holmes  Bryson.  of 
the  community  store  at  Enka,  N.  C,  stocks 
rayon  garments  made  of  cloth  manufac- 
tured from  Enka  rayon,  according  to  an 
article  in  the  house  organ  of  the  Enka 
company. 

Mr.  Bryson  is  making  a  contribution  to 
the  "Made-in-North  Carolina"  program  by 
helping  to  familiarize  his  home  folks  with 
garments  niade  from  materials  produced 
in  the  mill  in  which  most  of  his  customers 
work. 


Concrete  shelter  housing  recording  equipment  of  station  gaging  the  flow  of  the  Roanoke 
River  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C.  By  means  of  this  station  a  continuous  record  is  pro- 
duced of  the  cuoic  feet  of  water  per  second'  passing  that  point. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  OBSERVATIONS 


The  best  informed  game  wardens  can 
carry  out  a  more  intelligent  administration 
of  the  law,  in  the  opinion  of  Chief  Refuge 
Warden  C.  N.  Mease,  of  Black  Mountain. 
Putting  this  idea  into  effect,  Mr.  Mease  has 
worked  out  a  test  for  wardens  under  his 
direction.  The  test  is  in  the  form  of  a 
questionnaire  which  covers  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  State  Game  Law.  He  intends 
to  give  some  such  test  annually  to  refuge 
wardens  in  Western  North  Carolina  where 
supervision  of  these  game  areas  come  un- 
der his  direction. 

A  Swedish  firm  is  in  the  market  for  hick- 
ory tool  handles,  according  to  a  notice 
received  at  the  cooperative  office  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  with  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development.  Producers  of 
such  articles  in  North  Carolina  can  obtain 
further  information  by  writing  the  Depart- 
ment in  Raleigh. 


A  prank  pulled  on  a  pheasant  hen  at  the 
farm  of  W.  B.  Barrow,  in  Wake  County, 
according  to  a  story  told  by  J.  Cooper 
Young,  game  warden,  has  furnished  neigh- 
bors and  friends  with  a  curiosity. 

The  pheasant  hen  was  setting  during  the 
summer  on  the  Barrow  farm,  but  her  ef- 
forts proved  fruitless,  since  none  of  the 
eggs  hatched.  Some  guinea  eggs  were 
slipped  in  the  nest  and  the  pheasant  re- 
sumed her  set.  The  result  was  the  hatch- 
ing of  one  guinea  chick,  which  was  conse- 
quently raised  by  the  pheasant.  The  guinea 
is  reported  to  be  as  wild  as  any  game  bird 
in  the  vicinity. 

County  Warden  R.  R.  King,  of  Stokes, 
reports  that  approximately  forty  pheasants 
have  been  raised  by  "Toby"  Booth,  Saura- 
town  refuge  keeper,  this  year,  for  release 
within  the  protected  area.  Mr.  King  says 
the  pheasant  is  multiplying  in  the  wild 
state  on  the  refuge. 


LOW-WATER  FORECASTS 

OF    SUMMER    JUSTIFIED 

BY  STREAM  CONDITIONS 


Cast  in  the  role  of  a  prophet  as  a  part  of 
its  duties,  the  Division  of  Water  Resources 
and  Engineering  which  predicted  a  defi- 
ciency in  rainfall  and  stream  flow  this  fall 
has  had  its  warning  to  this  effect  justified 
by  conditions  in  October. 

The  warning,  issued  during  the  time  of 
above  the  average  rainfall  in  July,  ap- 
peared on  that  occasion  to  be  badly  timed 
and  in  the  minds  of  some,  unreasonable. 
As  a  result,  officials  of  the  Division  were 
the  recipients  of  considerable  good-natured 
"chafing." 

However,  those  who  looked  beyond  the 
rains  of  the  season  and  prepared  to  meet 
conditions  as  forecast  by  the  engineers 
have  now  cause  to  congratulate  themselves 
on  their  foresight.  Especially  was  the  bul- 
letin warning  of  impending  water  shortage 
intended  to  serve  municipalities  and  hydro- 
electric companies. 

"It  appears  now,"  says  a  statement  is- 
sued by  Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Division,  "that  flow  on  many 
streams  will  reach  new  low  values  this  fall, 
or   at  least  values   near   the   minimum   of 


record.  The  Roanoke  River  will  have  the 
smallest  total  annual  flow  ever  recorded, 
although  its  daily  minimum  flow  has  not 
yet  quite  reached  the  low  value  attained 
last  year.  The  cumulative  stream  flow  for 
the  eleven  months  ending  September  30  is 
lower  than  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago 
(when  streams  were  abnormally  low)  on 
the  Hiwassee,  Tuckasegee,  French  Broad, 
Yadkin,  Neuse,  Roanoke,  and  Tar  rivers. 
The  western  streams  are  relatively  worse 
sufferers  from  the  drought  this  year  than 
they  were  last  year. 

"The  September  run-off  on  every  stream 
basin  in  the  State  was  markedly  below 
average,  and  for  the  streams  west  of  the 
Catawba  was  lower  than  for  the  same 
month  last  year.  For  the  Yadkin  River 
and  streams  west,  September  run-off  was 
about  50  per  cent  of  average.  Streams  to 
the  east  had  a  flow  considerably  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  average." 

Predictions  of  the  existing  low  flow  con- 
ditions were  based  on  two  factors:  (1)  de- 
tailed statistical  studies  of  long-period 
rainfall  and  stream  flow  at  many  stations 
over  the  State  and  (2)  on  observations  of 
the  depletion  of  the  ground  water.  The 
latter  observations  are  new,  and  the  Divi- 
sion has  been  a  leader  among  State  and 
Federal    agencies    in    their    inauguration, 
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which  have  had  immediate  and  practical 
justification. 

"Rainfall  which  has  percolated  into  the 
ground  and  gradually  filled  up  the  pores  in 
the  rocks  and  soil  furnishes  nearly  all  of 
the  stream  flow  in  dry  months  as  it  slowly 
seeps  out  in  springs  and  small  streams," 
says  Mr.  Saville.  "The  enormous  reservoir 
of  ground  storage,  which  was  well  filled  by 
the  heavy  rains  of  192  8  and  1929,  has  now 
been  very  seriously  depleted  by  an  almost 
continuous  deficiency  in  effective  rainfall 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring  months  of 
the  past  two  years.  The  result  is  that 
stream  flow  is  rapidly  falling  off  and  we 
may  expect,  with  even  average  rainfall  in 
November,  stream  flow  to  be  markedly  be- 
low normal.  With  continued  deficiency  in 
rainfall,  and  the  great  lowering  of  the 
ground  water  which  has  already  occurred, 
we  may  expect  serious  conditions  of  min- 
imum flow  in  streams  east  of  the  Catawba 
in  October  and  November. 

"The  present  stream-flow  drought  is 
characterized  not  only  by  very  low  daily 
flow  of  streams,  but  also  by  a  longer  con- 
tinued flow  below  normal  than  has  in  many 
instances  occurred  before.  While  storage 
reservoirs  may  suffice  to  tide  over  short 
periods  of  even  greater  deficiency  in  stream 
flow,  they  are  frequently  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  caused  by  prolonged 
water  shortage  such  as  has  occurred  during 
the  past  two  years,  even  when  absolute 
minimum  values  of  daily  flow  are  not 
reached.  To  learn  about  and  guard 
against  conditions  such  as  these  required 
extended  observations  on  stream  flow  made 
daily  for  many  years  on  typical  rivers.  The 
Water  Resources  and  Engineering  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment -now  has  7  5  stream-gaging  sta- 
tions in  operation  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  municipalities,  and 
others." 


CO-OPERATING  COUNTIES 

FARE  WELL  WITH  FIRES 


Wxhile  heavy  fires  were  being  reported 
from  counties  without  forest  fire  protec- 
tion, those  organized  for  the  control  of  the 
"Red  Demon"  were,  with  one  exception,  free 
from  damaging  flames  in  September,  accord- 
ing to  the  monthly  report  by  Assistant 
Forester  Chas.  H.  Flory. 

Forest  fire  statistics  for  cooperating 
counties  in  September  show  only  seventeen 
outbreaks,    only    one    of    which    was    of    a 


serious  nature.  The  largest  of  the  fires 
occurred  in  the  southeastern  district,  ac- 
counting for  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
total  area  burned  over  and  two-thirds  of 
the  combined  damage.  This  fire  covered 
approximately  2,510  acres. 

Total  area  burned  over  in  organized 
counties  during  the  month  was  some  2,812 
acres,  to  which  damage  amounting  to  $3,- 
322  was  estimated  to  have  been  inflicted. 


BEAUTIFICATION  OF  ROAD 
BETWEEN  FAYETTEVILLE 
AND  FT.  BRAGG  PLANNED 


The  ten-mile  stretch  of  highway  between 
Fayetteville  and  Fort  Bragg  will  be  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  most  attractive  drives 
of  the  State  if  plans  made  by  officials  of 
the  city  and  post  mature. 

Details  of  the  project  were  discussed  at 
a  recent  conference  in  the  office  of  Brig. 
Gen.  Manus  McCloskey,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  General  McCloskey,  Col.  J.  W.  Har- 
relson,  director  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development;  Mayor  Quince 
Nimmocks,  of  Fayetteville;  W.  C.  Ewing, 
member  of  the  Board  of  Conservation  and 
Development;  Thomas  H.  Sutton,  Fayette- 
ville, and  Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Clar- 
idge,  in  charge  of  reforestation. 

The  project  was  reported  to  have  the 
full  sympathy  and  active  cooperation  of 
Chairman  E.  B.  Jeffress  of  the  State  High- 
way Commission,  and  Director  Harrelson 
proffered  the  services  of  the  Department 
through  Mr.  Claridge  in  helping  to  direct 
the  planting. 

General  McCloskey's  interest  in  conser- 
vation is  attracting  wide  attention.  He  has 
recently  issued  orders  against  the  cutting 
of  any  trees  on  the  121,000-acre  reserva- 
tion without  the  approval  of  the  command- 
ing officer. 

The  post  commander  has  also  manifested 
deep  interest  in  protecting  the  forests  of 
the  reservation  against  fires.  With  these 
efforts  and  other  attention  given  by  the 
commander,  it  may  be  expected,  since  this 
section  is  in  the  longleaf  pine  district, 
that  thrifty  forests  of  this  species  will  be 
brought  back. 

Twenty-two  thousand  acres  on  the  post 
have  been  set  aside  as  a  game  refuge  by 
means  of  which  considerable  sport  has  been 
furnished  and  an  overflow  of  game  has 
spread  into  Cumberland,  Hoke,  Moore,  and 
Harnett  counties. 
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CUMULATIVE  EFFECTS 


Although  the  "Made  in  North  Car- 
olina" movement  centers  interest  in 
one  week  in  the  year,  its  purpose  is 
directed  toward  a  continuous  effect. 

One  of  the  strongest  supporters  of 
the  program  is  the  Southern  Public 
Utilities      Magazine      at      Charlotte, 


which,  through  its  editor,  John  Paul 
Lucas,  has  sought  to  keep  its  spirit 
alive. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  magazine 
Mr.  Lucas  sets  forth  clearly  and  force- 
fully some  of  the  many  and  far-reach- 
ing results  that  may  be  expected  of 
the  movement.  He  points  out  the 
part  each  individual  may  play  in  the 
program  and  declares  that  a  large 
part  of  the  more  than  $300,000,000 
going  away  from  the  Carolinas  each 
year  for  manufactured  products  and 
food  and  feed  products  could  be  kept 
at  home  if  the  spirit  of  home  patron- 
age is  developed  strongly. 

"Made  in  North  Carolina  Week," 
which  has  been  celebrated  on  a  State- 
wide scale,  has  brought  unquestion- 
able results  toward  acquainting  the 
people  with  the  products  of  the  State. 
Even  as  desirable  as  is  such  a  devel- 
opment, there  are  other  possibilities 
of  the  program  that  make  it  worth- 
while for  every  North  Carolinian  to 
cooperate. 

When  the  people  of  the  State  be- 
come thoroughly  sold  on  local  prod- 
ucts, they  in  turn  become  salesmen  in 
territories  wherever  they  have  con- 
tacts. An  example  of  this  is  found  in 
the  recent  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  a  large  manufacturing  firm  of 
the  services  of  a  merchant  in  landing 
an  order  of  considerable  size  from  as- 
sociated stores  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  order  was  brought  to  the 
State  because  a  merchant  became 
"sold"  on  products  manufactured  in 
North  Carolina  and  recommended 
them  elsewhere. 

Every  North  Carolinian  should  be- 
come a  booster  of  his  State's  products. 
Such  a  spirit  cannot  fail  finally  to 
benefit  the  individual  himself  and 
make  the  State  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  commonwealth  in  which 
to  live. 
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OYSTER  SEASON  OPENING 
ATTRACTS  ATTENTION  TO 
UNEXPLOITED  RESOURCE 


Canada  or  grey  goose,  one  of  North  Caro- 
lina's prized  migratory  game  birds,  ivhich 
icinter  in  large  numbers  in  the  sound 
region.     Photo    by   U.   8.  Biological  Survey. 


MARBLE  CUTTING  PLANT 

GOING  UP  IN  CHEROKEE 


Word  is  received  through  The  Cherokee 
Scout,  Murphy,  of  October  16,  that  the  new 
marble  cutting  and  sawing  plant  of  the 
Columbia  Marble  Company,  to  be  located 
near  Marble,  will  be  completed  within 
about  ninety  days. 

The  company  is  reported  already  to  be 
shipping  marble  blocks  from  the  quarry- 
Orders  are  said  to  be  coming  for  marble 
for  monumental  and  building  purposes 
from  many  parts  of  this  country  and  Can- 
ada. Finished  marble  products  are  being 
shipped  from  the  company's  plant  at  Knox- 
ville,  but  on  completion  of  the  new  plant 
this  work  will  be  done  at  the  site  of  the 
quarry. 

Installation  of  machinery  is  also  report- 
ed to  be  under  way  at  the  same  company's 
quarry  at  Regal.  It  is  from  this  quarry 
that  the  well-known  Regal  Blue  marble 
has  been  produced  for  some  time.  Der- 
ricks, compressors,  and  other  equipment 
are  being  installed  at  the  quarry,  and  the 
report  is  that  shipments  of  blocks  will  be- 
gin within  a  few  weeks. 


Opening  of  the  oyster  season  in  North 
Carolina  again  calls  attention  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  development  in  this  field. 

North  Carolina's  production  of  this  bi- 
valve over  a  period  of  years  has  been  from 
about  three  hundred  thousand  to  a  half  mil- 
lion bushels  annually.  Attention  has  fre- 
quently been  called  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  to  the  op- 
portunities to  increase  the  output  and  raise 
the  standard  of  the  product. 

Scientific  studies  are  now  underway  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  point  the 
way  to  profitable  culture  of  the  bivalve  in 
North  Carolina  waters.  The  field  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  F.  Prytherch, 
who  has  been  assigned  to  the  biological 
laboratory  at  Beaufort  as  director.  He  is 
receiving  the  full  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  Bluepoints  Co.,  Inc.,  probably  the 
largest  producer  and  distributor  of  oysters 
in  the  country,  furnishes  an  example  in 
marketing  that  is  refreshing  to  the  hard- 
pressed  industry  in  this  State.  William  H. 
Raye,  president  of  the  company,  in  this 
connection  is  quoted  in  the  Fish  and  Oyster 
Reporter  : 

"In  contrast  with  the  severe  overpro- 
duction in  other  industries,  there  has  never 
been  a  surplus  in  this  field.  We  have  no 
marketing  problem,  since  the  entire  crop  is 
sold  well  in  advance  of  the  consuming  sea- 
son. Oysters  now  form  the  second  largest 
item  of  seafood  consumed  in  this  country, 
the  salmon  industry  having  advanced  to 
first  place  a  few  years  ago. 

"Since  that  memorable  day  long  ago 
when  the  bravest  of  men  first  ate  an  oyster 
there  have  been  few  important  changes  in 
distribution  methods.  This  year,  however, 
large  quantities  of  oysters  will  be  pre- 
served by  quick  freezing  and  marketed 
during  the  'R-less'  months.  Again,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  other  foods,  the  oyster 
is  now  appearing  in  packaged  form,  carry- 
ing the  brand  and  guarantee  of  the  pro- 
ducer." 

Although  North  Carolina  has  almost  un- 
limited resources  for  developing  her  shell- 
fish industries,  the  marketing  problem  has 
never  been  solved  satisfactorily.  This  may 
be  because  a  large  percentage  of  the  oys- 
ters  taken   from   waters   of   the   State   are 
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shipped  in  the  shell  and  are  marketed  from 
other  points,  and  because  the  Tar  Heel 
oyster  has  never  been  completely  exploited 
or  advertised  as  such. 

When  the  country  learns  that  North  Car- 
olina offers  an  oyster  that  cannot  be  sur- 
passed, the  shellfish  is  marketed  under  a 
brand  that  guarantees  a  standard  product 
of  the  highest  quality,  and  oyster  culture 
is  carried  out  on  a  comprehensive  scale, 
the  State's  market  will  take  a  place  which 
it  deserves. 


INTEREST  IN  MINERALS 

CENTERS  ON  FIVE  TYPES, 
SAYS  STATE  GEOLOGIST 


WARDENS  RESCUE  FISH 

FROM  PONDS  IN  SWAMP 

OF  CAPE  FEAR  DISTRICT 


Wardens  from  the  southeastern  section 
of  North  Carolina,  under  the  direction  of 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden  Fred  D.  Wil- 
liams, carried  out  a  fish  reclamation  proj- 
ect during  October  which  sets  a  worthy 
example  for  other  wardens  and  conserva- 
tionists of  the  State. 

The  wardens,  including  Mr.  Williams, 
Dawson  Jones,  Brunswick-New  Hanover 
warden,  and  A.  L.  Hendren,  Lake  Wacca- 
maw  warden,  rescued  1,500  bream  from  a 
wet-weather  swamp  of  that  section  and 
released  the  fish  in  public  waters  in  the 
vicinity. 

Seines  were  used  to  take  the  fish  from 
the  swamp  pond,  which  was  steadily  being 
dried  up  from  the  effects  of  extremely  dry 
weather.  Among  the  fish,  according  to  a 
report  to  Assistant  Director  J.  S.  Hargett, 
in  charge  of  inland  fisheries,  were  some  of 
the  largest  bream  seen  in  that  section. 

Rescue  of  fish  doomed  to  become  strand- 
ed through  the  drying  up  of  ponds  and 
streams  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  of 
conservation  measures.  Efforts  in  this  di- 
rection are  well  spent  because  many  of  the 
fish  are  mature  and  the  element  of  uncer- 
tainty of  their  survival,  as  compared  with 
smaller  fish,  is  slight.  They  are,  moreover, 
usually  distributed  in  nearby  waters  of 
virtually  the  same  character,  reducing  the 
percentage  lost  through  a  more  abrupt 
change  in  environment. 

Fish  rescue  in  North  Carolina  was  first 
undertaken  on  a  considerable  scale  last 
year,  when  Assistant  Director  Hargett 
asked  wardens  to  use  every  means  within 
their  power  to  reduce  the  losses  from  low 
waters.  Many  of  the  wardens,  without 
funds  for  the  purpose,  did  commendable 
work  along  this  line. 


Five  minerals  are  the  focal  point  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  prospective  developers 
in  Western  North  Carolina  at  this  time, 
State  Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  observed  dur- 
ing recent  trips  to  this  section. 

Minerals  being  prospected  considerably 
at  this  time,  he  asserted,  are  kaolin  clay, 
kyanite,  chromite,  olivene  or  dunite,  and 
beryl.  Of  these,  only  kaolin  clay  is  being 
produced  in  the  State  on  a  large  scale;  but 
chromite  and  beryl  have  been  classed  in 
the  commercial  group. 

Developers  are  reported  to  be  pleased  in 
efforts  to  locate  deposits  of  kaolin  to  re- 
place English  clay.  Several  companies  have 
tested  newly  located  deposits  and  appear  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  will  meet  the  require- 
ments, some  of  the  deposits  being  said  to 
be  superior  to  the  English  clay. 

During  the  last  few  years  considerable 
interest  has  been  aroused  over  the  discov- 
ery of  large  deposits  of  kyanite,  a  refrac- 
tory material.  With  admittedly  large  de- 
posits of  kyanite  available,  attention  has 
centered  for  some  time  on  conentration 
methods.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  find 
materials  which  run  30  per  cent  or  higher 
in  kyanite  containing  little  or  no  quartz  or 
silica.  Some  of  the  deposits  offering  pros- 
pects of  development  have  been  located. 

New  uses  for  chromium  metal,  such  as 
plating  for  headlights,  radiators,  and  roof 
steel,  have  brought  this  metal  into  promi- 
nence and  have  resulted  in  prospecting  for 
commercial  deposits  in  the  State. 

Olivene  is  used  especially  in  refractory 
materials  and  as  a  source  of  the  metal 
magnesium,  which  is  a  white,  light  metal 
similar  to  aluminum  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes.  Some  of  the  de- 
posits have  shown  as  high  as  4  9  per  cent  of 
magnesia. 

Beryl  is  described  by  Geologist  Bryson 
as  containing  a  light,  hard,  and  brittle 
metal,  beryllium,  whLh  adds  considerable 
strength  to  automobile  springs  and  in- 
creases the  electric  conductivity  of  copper 
and  makes  this  metal  as  hard  as  steel. 


A  good  sport  will  never  kill  the  last  bird 
in  a  covey  nor  reduce  the  supply  of  any 
form  of  useful  wild  life  below  a  breeding 
stock  that  will  assure  a  crop  for  next  year. 
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INVESTIGATION   CHECKS 

RUMORS  OF  VIOLATIONS 


FLAGSHIP  SET  TO  CURTAIL 

NONRESIDENT  TRAWLERS 


Persons  who  are  inclined  to  take  too 
seriously  every  rumor  may  profit  from  the 
experience  of  Assistant  State  Game  Warden 
Fred  D.  Williams,  who  was  called  upon  to 
investigate  a  report  that  a  deer  had  been 
killed  at  night  in  Columbus  County. 

A  report  which  found  its  way  to  the 
press  as  a  joke  on  the  hunter  made  it  ap- 
pear as  if  the  deer  had  been  taken  ille- 
gally, and  State  Warden  C.  H.  England 
asked  Warden  Williams  to  investigate. 

The  supposed  offender  gave  a  straight- 
forward account  of  the  episode,  saying  that 
the  animal  was  not  killed  at  night  as  re- 
ported. Continuing  his  search,  Warden 
Williams  interrogated  the  writer  of  the 
article,  who  revealed  that  it  was  a  practi- 
cal joke  on  the  hunter,  and  reports  from 
other  sources  were  to  the  same  effect. 

The  moral  of  this  is  that  one  cannot 
believe  every  rumor,  and  conditions  in 
game  law  enforcement  or  other  lines  may 
not  be  quite  as  bad  as  pictured.  Wardens 
welcome  reports  of  violations,  but  the  in- 
former should  be  well  supplied  with  facts. 
Hearsay  passed  from  mouth  to  ear  several 
times  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  con- 
viction. 


Strengthened  by  a  new  law  and  by  the 
new  commercial  fisheries  flagship,  "John  A. 
Nelson,"  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  this  season  will  direct 
concerted  efforts  toward  protecting  North 
Carolina's  territorial  limits  against  non- 
resident trawl  net  fishing. 

The  fisheries  vessel  will  begin  a  patrol 
of  "outside"  waters  from  Ocracoke  early 
in  November  under  command  of  Captain 
Leonard  Nelson.  The  patrol  will  remain  as 
long  as  necessary  to  enforce  the  law. 

Last  season,  without  a  boat  suitable  for 
working  outside  the  capes  and  with  a  law 
of  doubtful  force,  fisheries  officials  were 
pressed  to  cope  with  the  situation;  but 
with  different  conditions  this  year,  it  is 
believed  that  this  type  of  illegal  fishing 
will  be  curtailed. 

The  new  law  enacted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  1931  subjects  the  offenders  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the  vessel  and  all 
equipment  used  in  trawl  net  fishing  within 
three  nautical  miles  of  shore.  However, 
the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  and  the  Fisheries 
Commissioner  are  empowered  to  compro- 
mise by  specifying  a  payment  from  viola- 
tors in  lieu  of  prosecution. 


View  of  Jones  Lake,  one  of  the  little  known  State-owned  lakes  in  Bladen  County.  An 
angler  is  shown  here  landing  a  bass.  This  photograph  was  taken  by  engineers  from  the 
Division  of  Water  Resources  and  Engineering. 
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D.  C.  GROUP  PUSHING 

HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 


The  cause  of  highway  beautification  is 
receiving  considerable  momentum  through 
the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway  Committee  of 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  headed  by 
Mrs.  John  H.  Anderson  of  Raleigh. 

The  North  Carolina  Division  has  com- 
pleted a  beautification  program  along  the 
route  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
through  the  State  in  which  approximately 
$1,50  0  was  spent.  This  highway  comes 
into  North  Carolina  as  No,  7  5  from  Vir- 
ginia and  enters  South  Carolina  as  No.  5  0. 

Models  of  the  highway  were  displayed  at 
the  general  convention  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  last  year  at 
Asheville,  and  last  month  at  the  State  con- 
vention at  Charlotte.  The  models  were  3  2 
feet  in  length,  and  show,  in  addition  to  the 
planting,  the  principal  features  of  the 
countryside. 

Mrs.  Anderson's  committee  has  also  co- 
operated with  the  George  Washington  Bi- 
centennial Commission  in  its  efforts  to 
have  10,000,000  trees  planted  throughout 
the  country  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  "Father  of 
His  Country"  on  February  22,  1932. 


ALL  STATES  WOULD  GET 
TOPOGRAPHIC     MAPPING 
FUNDS  UNDER  NEW  PLAN 


North  Carolina  will  receive  an  allotment 
of  Federal  funds  annually  for  carrying  for- 
ward a  program  of  topographic  mapping, 
if  a  movement  initiated  by  the  American 
Engineering  Council,  agent  for  all  of  the 
larger  engineering  societies  in  the  country, 
is  successful. 

Federal  funds  for  topographic  mapping 
are  now  made  available  to  the  various 
states  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The  purpose 
of  the  engineers  is  to  push  forward  topo- 
graphic mappirg  by  directing  that  at  least 
$10,000  be  spent  annually  in  each  state 
whether  or  not  the  state  puts  up  any 
money. 

Since  a  smaller  portion  of  topographic 
mapping  has  been  completed  in  North  Car- 
olina than  in  several  of  her  neighbors, 
proponents  of  the  change  in  method  of 
allotment  of  Federal  funds  are  hopeful 
that  this  State,  among  others,  will  be  able 
to  resume  the  program. 


North  Carolina  is  only  3  6  per  cent 
mapped,  as  compared  with  100  per  cent  in 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  when  State  funds 
have  been  available  in  recent  years  to 
match  Federal  funds. 

Definite  plans  to  further  Lhe  program  of 
the  American  Engineering  Council  for 
modification  of  the  Temple  Act  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  cooperates 
financially  with  the  states  in  topographic 
mapping  have  been  made  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Thorndike  Saville,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment and  professor  of  hydraulic  and  sani- 
tary engineering  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  been  named  on  the  commit- 
tee, others  being:  Col.  C.  H.  Birdseye, 
former  chief  topographic  engineer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  chairman;  Joseph 
Jacobs,  consulting  engineer  of  Pittsburgh; 
Edward  Hyatt,  State  engineer  of  Califor- 
nia, and  George  W.  Malone,  State  engineer 
of  Colorado. 


GAME  MOTION  PICTURES 

DRAW  LARGE  AUDIENCES 


Using  motion  pictures  which  have  been 
made  by  himself  with  the  cooperation 
of  friends  who  are  conservation  enthusiasts, 
Assistant  State  Game  Warden  Chas.  J. 
Moore,  of  Washington,  is  carrying  out  an 
educational  project  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. 

During  the  latter  part  of  October  Mr. 
Moore  filled  a  schedule  which  took  in 
more  than  half  a  dozen  counties.  Among 
the  places  at  which  he  gave  showings  were 
Williamston,  Columbia,  Rocky  Mount, 
Roper,  and  Jackson.  Previously  he  had 
shown  the  pictures  at  Washington,  Dur- 
ham, and  Morehead  City. 

The  combined  audiences  at  the  four  first 
named  places,  according  to  estimates  by 
Mr.  Moore,  were  about  1,500.  This  number 
was  augmented  by  several  hundred  at  the 
other  performances. 

Pictures  shown  by  Mr.  Moore  include 
two  reels  of  the  State  Game  Farm  at  Ashe- 
boro  and  portions  of  reels  showing  bird- 
dogs  in  action  and  wild  geese  on  Lake 
Mattamuskeet.  Another  reel  entitled, 
"Forest  Fires  or  Game?"  was  obtained 
from  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 
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GUILFORD  BATTLEFIELD 
WALNUTS  WILL  BE  USED 
TO  HONOR  WASHINGTON 


ALBINO  DEER  IS  KILLED 

BY  HUNTER  IN  HALIFAX 


Seedlings  from  black  walnuts  gathered 
at  Guilford  Courthouse  Battleground  and 
grown  at  the  forest  nursery,  near  Clayton, 
operated  by  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  will  be  distributed 
this  fall  to  Boy  Scouts  of  the  State  for 
planting  as  part  of  the  George  Washington 
Bicentennial. 

In  addition  to  these  seedlings,  a  quantity 
of  nuts  from  the  historic  North  Carolina 
shrine  has  been  sent  to  Washington  for 
sprouting  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Commission  which  is  promoting  the 
memorial  movement.  These  seedlings  will 
be  distributed  to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try along  with  those  originating  from  seed 
gathered  at  other  historic  points. 

The  Guilford  nuts  were  gathered  by  Boy 
Scouts  of  that  county  under  the  direction 
of  H.  W.  Johnston,  executive  at  Greens- 
boro. Mr.  Johnston  also  provided  national 
Scout  officials,  who  are  aiding  in  the  bi- 
centennial program,  with  a  history  of  the 
battle  of  Guilford  Courthouse  for  use  in 
programs  at  which  seedlings  will  be  dedi- 
cated. 

Nuts  or  seedlings  from  walnuts  gathered 
at  the  old  Washington  estate  at  Mount 
Vernon  and  other  historic  shrines,  includ- 
ing Gettysburg,  Vicksburg,  Monticello,  and 
Arlington,  have  been  offered  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  for 
distribution  to  Boy  Scout  councils  for 
planting  in  the  memorial  program. 

Nation-wide  dedicatory  programs  have 
been  scheduled  for  February  22,  1932,  the 
two-hundredth  anniversary  of  Washing- 
ton's birth.  A  goal  of  10,000,000  planted 
trees  has  been  set  by  the  commission,  and 
according  to  indications,  the  number  will  be 
greatly  exceeded  by  plantations  throughout 
the  country. 


Opening  of  hunting  seasons  on  November 
20  will  find  thousands  of  gunners  in  the  field. 
These  hunters  can  either  destroy  their 
sport  by  handling  fires  carelessly  in  timber 
or  grasslands  or  can  be  a  constructive  force 
in  preserving  the  outdoors  by  preventing 
fires  and  helping  to  suppress  those  encoun- 
tered. The  hunters  who  set  fire  to  the 
woods  literally  "bite  the  hand  that  is  feed- 
ing them." 


A  solid  white  deer,  taken  in  Halifax 
County  last  month,  has  furnished  one  of 
the  most  interesting  incidents  in  the  current 
hunting  season. 

The  deer  was  killed  in  the  Spring  Hill 
section  of  Halifax  County  by  Gus  Neville 
of  Enfield,  while  hunting  with  a  group  of 
friends.  The  animal  was  turned  over  to 
County  Game  Warden  C.  T.  Lawrence,  who, 
at  the  request  of  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
brought,  the  animal  to  Raleigh,  where  he 
was  turned  over  to  the  State  Museum. 

Many  rumors  have  been  circulated  over 
the  State  regarding  the  existence  of  albino 
deer,  but  this  specimen  is  the  first  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Museum  and  the  first 
seen  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  State.  The  animal  is  being  mounted 
by  H.  H.  Brimley,  curator  of  the  Museum, 
and  when  the  job  is  finished  will  be  placed 
on  display.  In  addition  to  having  a  pure 
white  skin,  the  deer  has  eyes  with  pupils  of 
a  whitish  hue. 


PAPER  PLANT  PLANS  TO 

SPEND  MILLION  DOLLARS 


According  to  press  dispatches,  the  Cham- 
pion Fibre  Company  of  Canton  has  out- 
lined plans  for  expansion  calling  for  an  in- 
vestment of  $1,000,000. 

Details,  as  quoted  from  Reuben  B.  Rob- 
ertson, president  of  the  company,  reveal 
the  additions  will  include  three  large 
buildings  and  new  machinery  costing  ap- 
proximately $500,000. 

"Our  decision  has  been  to  go  ahead  with 
the  installation  as  promptly  as  possible," 
Mr.  Robertson  is  quoted  as  saying.  "We 
have  selected  equipment  of  the  very  latest 
and  most  efficient  type,  which  should  per- 
mit the  manufacture  of  high-quality  papers 
at  minimum  cost  of  production. 

"The  unit  is  expected  to  be  not  only  the 
biggest  fine  paper  machine,  but  the  finest 
big  paper  machine  in  the  country. 

"The  decision  to  go  ahead  at  this  time 
may  properly  be  interpreted  not  only  as  an 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  normal  business  conditions 
in  the  country,  but  especially  as  an  expres- 
sion of  faith  in  the  people  and  in  the  in- 
dustrial opportunities  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  South." 
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DUCKING  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


r                                                                 ~ ;  „                                   ~ 

^ 

CENSUS  OF  THE  TEN  LEADING  INDUSTRIES 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

TOTAL   VALUE 
INDUSTRY                                                     1927 

OP   OUTPUT 
1929 

Tobacco $413,274,000 

$501,000,000* 

Textile 425,438,000 

452,625,000 

Lumber  and  Planing  Mills 53,190,000 

57,640,000 

Furniture 53,551,000 

56,737,000 

Fertilizer 18,294,000 

22,956,000 

Leather 16,405,000 

18,017,000 

Cottonseed  Products... ...:..     17,613,000 

16,990,000 

Flour  and  Meal : 17,847,000 

14,240,000 

Printing  and  Publishing                         12,259,000 

13,660,000 

Railroad  Car  Construction.. 14,447,000 

12,776,000 

*  Estimated. 

The  above  figures  of  value  of  production  are  for  the  ten  leading  indus- 
tries only.     Returns  for  all  industries  have  been  given  in  a  previous  issue 
of  Conservation  and  Industry.     These  figures  are  given  in  round  numbers 
only. 
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ORGANIZATION  FORMED 

TO   FORWARD   PROGRAM 

SUGGESTED  BY  TAYLOR 


FOREST-FIRE  OUTBREAK 

IMPRESSES    LESSONS    IN 

PROTECTING  RESOURCE 


Approximately  half  a  hundred  leaders  in 
virtually  every  field  of  endeavor  in  the  State 
at  a  meeting  on  November  17  in  Raleigh 
endorsed  heartily  a  program  to  develop 
North  Carolina  submitted  by  Tyre  Taylor, 
executive  counsel  to  Governor  0.  Max  Gard- 
ner, which  has  been  called  up  to  this  time 
the  "Ten-Year  Plan." 

Of  the  fifty  leaders  invited  to  the  first 
conference  by  Mr.  Taylor,  forty-six  were 
present.  The  following  were  elected  as  di- 
rectors: Reuben  Robertson,  Canton;  J.  E.  S. 
Thorpe,  Bryson  City;  Thurmond  Chatham, 
Winston-Salem;  Tyre  Taylor,  Raleigh;  E.  B. 
Jeffress,  Raleigh;  Col.  J.  W.  Harrelson,  Ra- 
leigh; Struthers  Burt,  Southern  Pines;  F. 
Rogers  Miller,  Asheville;  L.  P.  McLendon, 
Durham;  W.  0.  Saunders,  Elizabeth  City; 
G.  W.  Hill,  Durham;  Luther  Hodges,  Spray; 
E.  S.  Draper,  Charlotte;  Norman  Cocke, 
Charlotte;  Henry  Bourne,  Tarboro;  C.  S. 
Sargent,  Mount  Airy;  Stuart  Cramer,  Jr., 
Cramerton;  Paul  Lindley,  Greensboro;  R. 
M.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem;  Gurney  P.  Hood, 
Raleigh;  I.  0.  Schaub,  Raleigh;  C.  S.  Wal- 
lace, Morehead  City;  Lee  Gravely,  Rocky 
Mount;  H.  G.  Baity,  Chapel  Hill;  S.  Clay 
Williams,  Winston-Salem;  T.  L.  Bland,  Ra- 
leigh;  N.  E.  Edgerton,  Raleigh. 

Temporary  officers  elected  by  the  directors 
were:  Mr.  Taylor,  president;  Colonel  Har- 
relson, secretary;  Reuben  Robertson,  W.  O. 
Saunders,  Frank  Page,  and  Struthers  Burt, 
vice  presidents. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  board  will  be 
held  at  the  call  of  the  president. 

Full  discussions  of  the  purposes  and  pro- 
posed program  of  the  organization  preced- 
ing the  formation  of  the  temporary  organi- 
zation gave  illuminating  views  of  the  broad 
field  in  which  it  could  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  State,  both  from  social 
and  commercial  aspects.  Expenses  of  in- 
corporation to  the  extent  of  $300  were  un- 
derwritten by  the  directors  at  a  brief  ses- 
sion following  the  general  meeting.  The 
last  page  of  this  publication  carries  an  out- 
line of  the  program  suggested  by  Mr.  Taylor. 


Five  counties  have  begun  cooperation 
with  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development  in 
forest-fire  protection  within  the  last  sev- 
eral weeks.  These  are  Transylvania,  Yan- 
cey, Surry,  Wilkes,  and  Avery,  all  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State. 

These  new  counties  bring  the  total  number 
of  cooperating  counties  to  34.  The  inaugu- 
ration of  the  service  in  most  of  these  was 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  immediate  pro- 
tection against  fires  which  have  been  raging 
for  weeks  in  many  parts  of  the  State. 

Out  of  one  of  the  most  severe  fire  seasons 
experienced  in  years  by  the  State  at  least 
one  constructive  development  has  been 
brought  about,  this  being  the  emphasis  be- 
ing placed  on  the  need  of  fire  protection. 
Probably  never  before  has  public  attention 
been  directed  more  pointedly  to  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  the  "Red  Demon"  in  North 
Carolina. 

In  spite  of  efforts  which  have  been  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  years  to  familiarize 
the  people  of  the  State  with  the  existing 
system  of  forest-fire  protection,  it  remained 
for  the  critical  conditons  to  emphasize  upon 
the  minds  of  the  public  that  protection 
against  forest  fires  under  laws  governing 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  fixes  a  dual  re- 
sponsibility on  this  program,  the  county 
governments  sharing  it  with  the  State. 

Those  who  are  forestry  minded  hope  that 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  fire  evil  will  so 
cement  impressions  upon  the  public  con- 
sciousness that  this  season  will  be  a  definite 
step  to  adequate,  State-wide  protection. 
Thirty-four  counties  out  of  the  one  hundred 
in  the  State  are  cooperating  with  the  De- 
partment in  this  phase  of  conservation,  with 
only  7,185,400  acres  of  the  total  forest  area 
of  some  21,000,000  under  organized  super- 
vision. Forty-five  counties  provided  funds 
for  this  purpose  in  1929,  but  the  number 
dropped  to  forty-two  last  year  and  to  thirty- 
four  this  year. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


NORTH  CAROLINA-MADE 

SEASONAL    GIFTS    WILL 
AID  STATE  FINANCIALLY 


Again  this  year  the  Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  will  carry  forward  a 
program  urging  North  Carolinians  to  give 
something  made  in  the  State  for  a  Christ- 
mas remembrance. 

Cooperation  in  this  movement  will  give 
an  opportunity  to  every  person  to  increase 
the  service  of  money  spent  for  gifts  during 
the  season.  Such  gifts,  particularly  if. the 
source  of  their  origin  is  indicated,  should 
have  a  double  significance  to  the  receiver. 
"The  Christmas  season,"  says  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Division,  "always  opens  up 
the  heart-strings  and  the  purse-strings. 
This  year  will  be  no  exception. 

"North  Carolina-made  goods  will  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  buyer.  All  the  home- 
made goods  bought  by  our  home  merchants 
will  give  manufacturing  plants  additional 
working  time,  create  more  wages  and  more 
buying  power.  This  will  give  everybody  a 
more  cheerful  outlook  and  serve  to  loosen 
up  the  purse-strings  all  the  more. 

"There  are  a  great  many  items  made  in 
North  Carolina  suitable  for  Christmas  gifts, 
especially  worthwhile  things,  useful  articles. 
Gifts  this  year  will  be  largely  of  this  type." 
The  Department  is  reaching  with  its  cam- 
paign every  source  involved  in  the  cycle  of 
business,  from  the  manufacturer  to  the 
purchaser.  It  is  endeavoring  to  have  the 
manufacturer  redouble  his  distribution  ef- 
forts, the  merchant  to  stock  additional  North 
Carolina-made  goods  and  to  place  sales  em- 
phasis thereon  and  place  before  the  pur- 
chaser the  opportunity  to  boost  business, 
and  incidentally  himself,  by  including  at 
least  some  article  manufactured  in  the  State 
in  his  list  of  gifts. 

As  a  practical  help  to  those  who  will  co- 
operate, a  list  of  suggestions  of  holiday 
gifts  made  in  the  State  and  the  name  of  the 
manufacturing  firm  has  been  prepared  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, trade  associations,  merchants,  and 
civic  organizations.  Efforts  to  reach  the 
people  with  an  appeal  to  cooperate  in  the 
movement  will  be  made  through  all  avail- 
able channels. 

A  program  of  this  nature  was  put  on  by 
the  Department  last  year,  and  the  response 
was  gratifying,  especially  through  women's 
organizations.  The  increased  amount  of 
North  Carolina  goods  reaching  the  public 
helped  business  in  the  State  to  the  degree 
the  movement  found  effect,  and  it  is  hoped 


that    the    plan    will    gain    still    wider    popu- 
larity this  year. 

This  program  is  a  phase  of  the  "Made-in- 
North  Carolina"  project  which  has  been  car- 
ried out  for  the  past  two  years.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  results  has  been  to  build  a 
more  important  place  for  North  Carolina 
manufactures  in  the  markets  of  the  State 
and  elsewhere. 


SPORTSMAN  PRESENTS 

DEPARTMENT  TROPHIES 


Randall  Everett,  retired  mining  engineer, 
capitalist,  and  sportsman,  of  Brevard,  has 
announced  his  intention  of  presenting  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  collections  of  game 
trophies  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

The  collection  consists  of  thirty-one  heads 
of  "big  game,"  the  personal  bag  of  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, taken  from  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent,  several  of  which  are 
said  to  be  world's  records.  It  is  reported 
that  one  of  the  largest  museums  of  the  coun- 
try offered  the  sportsman  $15,000  for  the 
specimens,  which  he  turned  down  to  present 
them  to  the  Department. 

"This  is  the  first  large  collection  of  wild 
animals'  heads  to  be  obtained  by  the  De- 
partment," said  Director  J.  W.  Harrelson. 
"It  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  our  edu- 
cational program,  which  seeks  to  teach  the 
public  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  outdoors 
and   its  denizens. 

"The  Department  will  use  the  collection  as 
a  nucleus  about  which  we  hope  to  assemble 
specimens  of  all  of  the  wild  life  of  the  State, 
or  at  least  those  that  are  more  interesting 
and  educational.  The  appeal  of  these  crea- 
tures of  the  wild  will  be  particularly  keen 
to  the  children  of  the  State,  all  of  whom  we 
hope  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  them. 
"Some  day  the  Conservation  Department 
hopes  to  see  a  complete  museum  of  natural 
history  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  magnan- 
imous gift  from  Mr.  Everett  is  a  step  in 
this  direction.  It  will  help  to  show  how 
greatly  some  of  our  most  valuable  resources 
have  been  neglected  and  will  be  a  contribu- 
tion toward  creating  a  different  feeling  to- 
ward these  Divine  gifts." 


Textile  machinery  and  parts  manufac- 
tured in  North  Carolina  in  192  9  were  val- 
ued at  $1,295,778;  and  woodworking  ma- 
chinery made  in  the  State  in  the  same  year 
was  valued  at  $509,785,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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DEATH  OF  FOWL  TRACED 

TO  OIL  WATER  COATING 


GAME  WARDENS  WARNED 

OF  FIRE  DESTRUCTIVENESS 


Reports  to  the  Division  of  Game  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment that  ducks  and  geese  were  dying  in 
large  numbers  in  that  portion  of  Pamlico 
Sound  between  Wysocking  Bay  and  Long 
Shoal  River  were  investigated  by  Assistant 
State  Game  Warden  Chas.  J.  Moore,  of 
Washington,  who  found  oil  dumped  into  the 
sound  to  be  the  cause  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Moore  discovered  that  a  tanker  had 
gone  ashore  on  a  reef  in  the  sound  and  oil 
was  pumped  from  the  vessel  to  get  her 
afloat  again,  and  it  is  presumed  that  this 
was  the  source  of  the  oil  which  caused  the 
death  of  the  birds. 

The  warden  counted  approximately  100 
affected  ducks  and  geese,  but  found  the  re- 
ports of  thousands  of  birds  destroyed  to  be 
exaggerated.  He  obtained  estimates  from 
hunters,  fishermen,  and  oystermen  of  the 
vicinity  that  the  number  of  ducks  and 
geese  killed  was  around  300. 

Ducks  and  geese  were  seen  by  the  warden 
in  dead  and  dying  conditions  alongside  the 
marshes.  Examination  of  carcasses  of  the 
birds  showed  them  to  be  completely  sat- 
urated with  the  oil,  a  thick,  heavy  sub- 
stance  resembling    crude   oil. 


Game  wardens  were  instructed  in  a  re- 
cent memorandum  from  State  Warden  Chas. 
H.  England  to  exercise  every  precaution  to 
keep  forest  fires  out  of  the  State  and  aux- 
iliary wild-life  refuges. 

Attention  of  the  wardens  was  directed  by 
Mr.  England  to  the  fact  that  refuge  forest 
fires  are  particularly  harmful  by  destroying 
the  breeding  places  of  game  and  also  by 
damaging  the  sources  of  food. 

Provisions  have  been  made,  Mr.  England 
said,  to  pay  the  cost  of  fire  suppression  in 
refuge  areas  where  counties  in  which  they 
are  located  do  not  cooperate  in  forest-fire 
protection. 

"Our  game  forces  throughout  the  State 
must  do  everything  in  their  power  to  pre- 
vent and  put  out  fires  in  all  areas,"  said 
the  bulletin  from  the  State  Game  Warden. 
"Under  both  the  game  and  forestry  laws  all 
game  wardens  are  fire  wardens  and  all  fire 
wardens  are  game  wardens.  Under  present 
conditions,  as  well  as  at  all  times,  no 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  by  the  game 
warden  and  his  deputies  than  efforts  to 
prevent  fires  and  extinguish  them  promptly 
after  they  once  get  out." 
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Group  of  ring-neck  pheasants  raised  at  the  State  Game  Farm,  near  Asheboro. 
Thousands  of  eggs  have  been  distribiited  during  the  last  several  years  from  the  farm, 
part  of  which  have  gone  into  every  county  in  North  Carolina.  In  addition,  matured 
birds  from  the  farm  have  been  distributed  on  most  of  the  State's  game  refuges. 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


HUNTING  SEASONS  OPEN 
AS  SCHEDULED;  GUNNERS 

WARNED  AGAINST  FIRES 


Although  the  seriousness  of  the  forest 
fire  situation  in  North  Carolina  led  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  to  consider  recommending  to 
the  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment that  the  opening  of  the  major  gun- 
ning seasons  on  November  20  be  postponed 
and  others  already  opened  be  closed  until 
heavy  rains,  it  was  finally  decided  not  to 
resort  to  this  drastic  measure. 

In  addition  to  holding  out  hopes  of  rains 
alleviating  the  high  fire  hazards,  Depart- 
ment officials  believe  that  the  widespread 
object  lessons  from  destruction  of  flames 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seasons  have 
so  impressed  the  hunters  that  they  will 
use  more  than  ordinary  care  to  prevent 
fires. 

Forest  fires  are  among  the  most  destruc- 
tive enemies  of  wild  life,  and  with  this 
fact  vividly  impressed  upon  gunners,  the 
usual  mounting  curve  of  their  occurrence 
with  the  beginning  of  hunting  season  has 
been  less  marked  than  previously. 

"Our  faith  in  the  integrity  of  North  Car- 
olir.a  sportsmen  and  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  in  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  forest  fires  led  us  to 
abandon,  at  least  for  the  present,  plans  to 
close  or  postpone  the  hunting  seasons," 
Director  J.  W.  Harrelson  and  State  Game 
Warden  C.  H.  England  said  in  a  joint 
statement. 

"Throughout  the  history  of  the  North 
Carolina  Game  Law  there  has  been  a 
marked  and  decided  increase  in  interest  in 
conservation,  as  manifest  in  the  coopera- 
tion which  the  Department  has  received  in 
all  phases  of  its  program.  We  feel  sure 
that  hunters  have  been  so  impressed,  par- 
ticularly with  the  recent  destruction  of 
wild  life  and  property,  that  they  will  exer- 
cise every  precaution  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  forest  fires,  and  that  they  will  go 
so  far  as  to  abandon  a  hunt  for  the  purpose 
of  suppressing  fires  which  may  have  started 
from  other  sources. 

"The  Department  knows  of  the  great 
inconvenience  to  which  postponement  of 
the  hunting  season  will  put  many  persons. 
Not  only  are  many  residents  of  the  State 
planning  to  take  vacations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  quail  season  Friday,  but  many 
nonresidents    are    making    preparations    to 


come  to  North  Carolina  on  that  date.  There 
are  nonresidents  who  control  shooting  priv- 
ileges in  club  groups  at  an  expense  some- 
times as  high  as  $5,000  a  member. 

"The  Department,  in  return  for  its  con- 
sideration of  the  hunters,  urges  everyone 
to  bury  discarded,  burning  cigarettes, 
cigars,  pipe  ashes,  and  matches.  Hunters 
are  also  requested  not  to  build  fires  for 
any  purpose  in  the  woods. 

"Reports  have  come  to  this  office  re- 
cently of  deer  hunters  leaving  their  guns 
for  the  purpose  of  fighting  fire  which 
threatened  their  hunting  grounds  and  val- 
uable timber.  A  new  army  of  hunters  tak- 
ing the  field  can  either  multiply  the  danger 
from  flames  in  the  woods  and  fields  or 
help  to  alleviate  the  situation.  We  hope 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited  by  the 
deer  hunters  will  pervade  the  State,  and 
are  looking  forward  expectantly  for  heavy 
showers  to  alleviate  the  existing  critical 
conditions." 


SMOKERS  ARE  GREATEST 

FOREST-FIRE  OFFENDERS 


A  review  of  causes  of  fires  occurring  in 
organized  counties  during  October  shows 
careless  smokers  to  be  the  worst  offenders 
by  accounting  for  almost  one-third  of  the 
outbreaks  of  the  month. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  Division  of 
Forestry  shows  134  fires  in  the  34  co- 
operating counties,  of  which  43  were  as- 
cribed to  smokers.  Next  highest  in  the 
source  of  fires  was  the  group  consisting  of 
campers,  fishermen,  and  hunters,  these  being 
held   accountable   for   38. 

Of  the  remainder,  18  were  classed  as  un- 
known in  origin;  15  to  miscellaneous  sources; 
13  of  incendiary  origin;  5  from  brush  burn- 
ing; and  2  from  railroads.  Not  one  of  the 
entire  number  was  caused  by  lightning,  the 
only  source  of  flames  in  the  woods  of  North 
Carolina  not  traceable  to  human  negligence. 

Total  acreage  burned  over  amounted  to 
4,926  acres.  The  average  fire  of  the  month 
burned  over  only  29  acres,  a  creditable  show- 
ing for  the  warden  organization  in  the  face 
of  one  of  the  most  precarious  conditions  con- 
fronting the  State  in  years.  The  secret  of 
fire  control  is  an  early  attack  by  the  wardens 
on  the  flames  before  they  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  spread. 

Damages  estimated  at  $13,572  were  done 
by  the  fires,  an  average  of  slightly  more 
than  $101  for  each  fire.  More  than  half  of 
this  damage  was  to  reproduction  or  young 
growth. 
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NEW  PROJECTS  REFLECT 
EVIDENCES  OF  BRIGHTER 

PROSPECTS  IN  BUSINESS 


Hopeful  signs  of  a  rift  in  the  dark  clouds 
of  business  in  North  Carolina  have  been 
compiled  by  Bryan  W.  Sipe,  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  statistician, 
from  announcements  of  expansion  of  old 
and  the  building  of  new  manufacturing 
plants  of  various  characters. 

In  recent  weeks  the  daily  press  and  trade 
publications  have  carried  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles of  this  nature.  Far-visioned  manu- 
facturers and  business  men  planning  the 
projects  evidently  are  pointing  the  way  to 
an  anticipated  upturn  in  the  business  curve. 
They  are  wise  in  preparing  for  expanded 
business. 

Here  are  some  of  the  recent  reports  as 
summarized  by  Mr.  Sipe:  A  million-dollar 
expansion  program  by  the  Champion  Fibre 
Company  of  Canton;  a  new  quarter-million- 
dollar  rayon  and  silk  mill,  a  half-million- 
dollar  furniture  expansion  program,  and  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  hosiery  mill  for 
the  city  of  Burlington. 

A  furniture  plant  in  Mount  Airy  has  re- 
cently doubled  its  capacity,  and  on  July  1 
the  same  city  announced  a  new  cannery 
with  ten  thousand  cans  per  day  capacity. 


The  McDowell  Furniture  Company,  of  Ma- 
rion, has  just  completed  a  $20,000  addi- 
tion to  its  plant.  The  Melrose  Hosiery  Mill 
at  High  Point  has  added  a  new  unit  and 
installed  an  additional  hundred  knitting 
machines. 

The  Hudson  Silk  Hosiery  Mill  of  Char- 
lotte is  adding  to  its  plant;  and  the  Lark- 
wood  Hosiery  Company  of  the  same  city 
has  recently  announced  an  expansion  pro- 
gram that  will  treble  its  capacity  and  in- 
volve an  expenditure  of  nearly  half  million 
dollars.  The  Novelty  Hosiery  Mill  at  Hick- 
ory, and  the  Peerless,  Pickett,  Penn,  Brown 
and  Grade  hosiery  mills  of  Burlington  have 
all  recently  expanded  their  plant  capacities. 

In  recent  months  a  garment  factory  to 
manufacture  pajamas  and  nightgowns  was 
established  in  Greensboro;  and  a  shirt 
manufacturing  firm  was  organized  in  Ruth- 
erfordton.  A  rug  plant  in  Salisbury  was 
recently  incorporated,  and  a  hosiery  mill 
near  Asheville  has  doubled  its  capacity. 


More  than  twenty  and  one-half  million 
forest  seedlings  were  planted  outside  the 
State  forests  of  New  York  in  1931,  accord- 
ing to  press  dispatches.  This  is  the  largest 
number  ever  planted  in  the  State,  less  than 
five  and  one-half  million  being  planted  in 
1930  and  less  than  two  million  in  1929. 


The  world's  largest  open-face  granite  quarry  is  shown  here  from  an  aerial  view- 
point. Area  of  the  quarry  under  actual  operation  is  in  excess  of  80  acres — 2,700  feet 
long  and  1,800  feet- wide.  This  quarry,  located  at  Mount  Airy,  is  owned  by  the  North 
Carolina  Granite  Corporation.     Photo  by  Curtiss-W  right  Flying  Service. 
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FIELD  NOTES  and  OBSERVATIONS 


The  Bertie  Ledger-Advance,  of  Windsor, 
issued  a  special  forestry  number  during  Na- 
tional Fire  Prevention  week,  October  4-10. 
The  Parker  brothers,  publishers,  were  as- 
sisted in  assembling  material  by  District 
Forester  L.  A.  Carter,  of  Windsor.  An  ed- 
itorial, special  articles,  illustrations,  poems, 
advertisements,  and  quotations  from  out- 
standing figures  were  among  the  features 
of  the  issue. 

The  forestry  edition,  stressing  forest-fire 
protection,  it  was  pointed  out,  was  intended 
"to  show  something  of  the  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  these  resources;  to  illus- 
trate and  point  out  the  degree  in  which  we 
bave  depended  on  our  forests  in  the  past; 
the  part  they  have  played  in  the  life  of  the 
county,  and  the  effect  their  depletion  will 
have  on  the  future;  how  they  have  been 
used  as  the  prop  and  support  of  our  agri- 
culture, and  to  promote  better  protection 
and  conservation  of  our  forest  lands  by  en- 
couraging more  active  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  county  in  forestry,  with 
special  attention  to  fire  prevention  —  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  our  timber,  present 
and  future."  

"We  are  having  plenty  of  fire  danger  up 
here  now,"  Ed.  Wilson,  Mount  Mitchell  State 
Park  warden,  reported  to  State  Forester 
J.  S.  Holmes  from  his  cabin  atop  Eastern 
America  in  November. 

"It  is  very  dangerous  on  the  park.  Lots 
of  visitors  are  coming  up  yet.  Bear  hunters 
are  all  around  and  the  woods  are  as  dry  as 
they  can  get.  The  ground  would  burn.  The 
leaves  are  all  down  up  here  and  all  small 
branches  are  dried  up.  My  spring  is  just 
about  dry.  I  am  on  fire  lookout  every  day, 
and  have  been  for  some  time.  There  is  no 
sign  of  rain  here  at  this  time." 


North  Carolina  radio  stations  furnished 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  during  the 
bad  fire  season  in  November  by  broadcast- 
ing daily  bulletins  warning  the  public 
against  fires  and  appealing  for  cooperation 
in  preventing  their  outbreak.  Stations 
broadcasting  the  bulletins  include:  WPTF, 
Raleigh;  WWNC,  Asheville;  WSJS,  Win- 
ston-Salem; WBIG,  Greensboro,  and  WROC, 
Gastonia. 

A  forest  fire  originating  in  Hart's  Delight 
Pocosin,    near    Ahoskie,    on    November    21, 


threatened  the  town,  and  a  serious  menace 
was  averted  only  after  wardens  resorted  to 
back  firing  to  head  the  flames  off  from  a 
lumber  mill  on  the  outskirts,  according  to 
District  Forester  L.  A.  Carter,  of  Windsor. 
Had  fire  gotten  to  the  mill,  District  Forester 
Carter  said,  the  entire  town  might  have  been 
seriously   endangered. 


All  Coast  Guard  stations  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts  will  receive  instructions  to 
report  violations  of  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  regulations  coming  to  their  at- 
tention, according  to  information  furnished 
to  the  Bureau  of  the  Biological  Survey,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  by  the  office  of 
the  Commandant  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  With  numerous  sta- 
tions on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  assistance  of  the  guardsmen  will 
be  extremely  valuable  to  the  Federal  migra- 
tory game  protectors. 


County  Game  Warden  R.  L.  Hatcher,  of 
Chatham,  believes  there  are  at  least  two 
wild  turkeys  today  in  his  county  to  one 
before  the  passage  of  the  State-wide  Game 
Law.  WTarden  Hatcher  reports  that  fifteen 
wild  turkeys  were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pittsboro  during  the  first  two  days  of  open 
season,  at  least  one  having  been  taken 
within  a  mile  of  the  courthouse  of  the 
town.  

W.  C.  McCormick,  former  assistant  State 
forester  of  North  Carolina  in  charge  of 
fire  control,  on  a  recent  visit  with  friends 
at  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  expressed  a  belief  that  North 
Carolina  is  not  suffering  as  severely  from 
forest  fires  as  some  other  Southern  States. 
Mr.  McCormick,  who  is  now  extension  di- 
rector of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, says  that  the  forest-fire  organization 
of  North  Carolina  has  shown  its  effective- 
ness during  the  recent  hard  fire  season  by 
reducing  considerably  the  loss  from  this 
evil.  

Hunting  license  sales  in  Rockingham 
County,  according  to  Jack  Saunders,  game 
and  fish  warden,  have  not  dropped  because 
of  the  strenuous  times.  Mr.  Saunders  says 
he  is  receiving  valuable  cooperation  in  his 
county  and  that  interest  in  conservation  is 
growing  steadily. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  WILL  HELP 

IN  MEMORIAL  PLANTING 


Marketing  of  acid  ivoocl  from  the  moun- 
tain slopes  of  North  Carolina  is  simplified 
by  conveyors  such  as  the  one  shoivn  in  this 
view.  This  flume  has  drought  the  wood 
from  high  up  the  mountain  to  the  loading 
point  along  Highway  No.  JO,  in  Jackson 
County.     Photo  by  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr. 


More  than  eighty  forest  fires  have  oc- 
curred in  Cumberland  County  since  Sep- 
tember 10,  according  to  Fred  D.  Williams, 
assistant  State  game  warden,  of  Fayette- 
ville.  In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  control, 
Mr.  Williams  says  that  not  one  has  burned 
more  than  2  50  acres. 


Wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  and  other  game 
are  being  raised  on  a  combination  dairy 
and  game  farm  by  Dr.  M.  Szamatolski  in 
Henderson  County,  about  four  miles  from 
Fletcher.  Breeding  stock  at  the  farm  is 
said  to  be  of  highest  quality,  for  much  of 
which  fancy  prices  were  paid.  The  owner 
is  a  prominent  chemist  of  Delawanna,  N.  J., 
who  is  operating  the  North  Carolina  farm 
as  a  hobby. 


Five  Boy  Scout  executives  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  notified  Assistant  Forester  F.  H. 
Claridge  of  their  intention  to  cooperate  in 
the  George  Washington  Bi-Centennial  Tree 
Planting  project  by  directing  the  planting 
of  historic  seedlings  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development 
from  its  nursery  near  Clayton. 

Between  ten  and  fifteen  black  walnut 
seedlings,  grown  from  nuts  collected  at  the 
Guilford  Courthouse  Battleground,  will  be 
furnished  each  executive  for  planting  in  his 
territory.  Most  of  these  plantings  will  be 
accompanied   by  appropriate   exercises. 

Executives  under  whose  direction  the 
trees  will  be  planted  include  A.  W.  Allen, 
Asheville;  C.  D.  Benbow,  Rocky  Mount;  B. 
W.  Hackney,  High  Point;  Claud  Humphrey, 
Raleigh;  and  W.  E.  Vaughan-Lloyd,  Win- 
ston-Salem. 

Boy  Scouts  of  Guilford  County,  under  the 
direction  of  H.  W.  Johnston,  executive  at 
Greensboro,  gathered  the  walnuts  from 
which  the  plants  were  sprouted.  Favorable 
comment  on  the  project  has  been  received 
from  Boy  Scout  headquarters  in  New  York. 


WARDENS  IN  EAST  ACTIVE 

IN  LICENSE  INSPECTIONS 


License  inspections  numbering  3,636  were 
made  by  game  and  fish  wardens  of  eighteen 
east-central  counties  of  North  Carolina  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  Assistant  State  Game 
Warden  Chas.  J.  Moore, '  of  Washington, 
during  the  months  of  September  and  Octo- 
ber, according  to  a  summary  of  a  report 
made  by  Mr.  Moore. 

During  these  two  months  the  wardens 
conducted  192  prosecutions  for  game  and 
fish  violations,  which  cost  the  offenders 
$1,347.  In  addition,  162  reported  violations 
were  investigated. 

E.  H.  Powell,  of  Nash,  with  1,221  inspec- 
tions, led  the  field  in  checking  up  on  li- 
censes; Bryan  Marslender,  of  Beaufort  and 
Hyde,  with  743,  was  second;  L.  E.  Warring- 
ton, of  Craven,  was  third,  with  435;  J.  W. 
Hines,  of  Martin,  was  fourth,  with  273;  and 
H.  B.  Hargett,  of  Jones,  with  244,  was  fifth. 

Warden  Marslender  was  first  in  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions,  conducting  50  in  the 
two  months;  Warden  Warrington  reported 
36;  Warden  F.  A.  Riiffin.  of  Bertie,  32;  and 
Warden  Powell,   23. 
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NATURAL  GAS 


A  recent  statement  from  State  Ge- 
ologist H.  J.  Bryson  predicting  the 
arrival  of  natural  gas  by  pipe  line  in 
North  Carolina  within  the  next  five 
years  has  created  considerable  inter- 
est and  speculation. 

The  views  of  the  State  geologist, 


according  to  expressions  printed  since 
his  interview,  have  been  concurred  in 
by  industrial  leaders,  engineers,  and 
others. 

Already  429  miles  of  main  trunk 
lines,  67  miles  of  feeders,  and  829 
miles  of  branch  lines,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryson's  information,  have  been 
constructed  in  the  Southeast,  con- 
necting with  the  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi natural  gas  fields. 

These  two  states  are  now  produc- 
ing some  352  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  annually,  of  which  about 
206  million  are  consumed  by  these 
states,  leaving  approximately  146 
million  cubic  feet  which  might  be  ex- 
ported. Other  fields  also  have  a  sur- 
plus of  natural  gas  which  could  be 
made  available  with  adequate  distri- 
bution facilities. 

Extension  of  natural  gas  mains  to 
dispose  of  surplus  supplies  has  al- 
ready begun  with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  Louisiana 
fields  by  a  20-inch  main ;  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  line  would  prob- 
ably be  continued  as  a  16-inch  main 
through  the  Carolinas  when  the  de- 
velopment program  is  carried  for- 
ward. Connection  with  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Penn- 
sylvania fields  from  the  west  and 
north  are  also  viewed  as  possibilities. 

Aside  from  making  available  cheap 
fuel  and  lighting  facilities  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Bryson  looks  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  natural  gas  in  North 
Carolina  as  an  industrial  stimulant. 
He  is  hopeful  of  new  mineral  develop- 
ments, particularly  in  the  non-metal- 
lies,  as  a  result  of  natural  gas  fuel. 
Plants  to  manufacture  such  products 
as  chinaware,  electric  porcelain,  and 
similar  articles  from  minerals  now 
supplied  largely  by  North  Carolina  as 
raw  materials  are  viewed  as  possible 
developments  in  the  State  when  natu- 
ral gas  is  made  available. 
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TWENTY-THIRD  LOOKOUT 

IN  DETECTION  SYSTEM 


A  new  forest-fire  lookout  tower  about 
two  miles  east  of  Nakina  in  Columbus 
County  virtually  completes  the  primary  de- 
tection system  for  that  county  and  brings 
the  total  number  of  structures  in  the  State 
to  twenty-three. 

According  to  plans  worked  out  by  As- 
sistant Forester  C.  H.  Flory,  in  charge  of 
forest-fire  control,  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
division  of  forestry  is  125  primary  lookout 
towers. 

The  new  tower  is  the  third  for  Colum- 
bus County,  others  being  located  near 
Chadbourn  and  Wananish,  with  the  three 
tying  together,  leaving  only  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  county  in  the  corner  adjoining 
Bladen,  Pender,  and  Brunswick  not  cov- 
ered in  the  range  of  vision  of  the  "fire 
spotters." 

A  lookout  on  the  new  tower -will  be  able, 
under  average  visibility,  to  see  across  the 
South  Carolina  line  on  the  south;  Wacca- 
maw  River,  including  a  portion  of  Bruns- 
wick County,  to  the  east;  on  the  north  to 
Lake  Waccamaw  and  State  Highway  No. 
20;  and  on  the  west  to  Tabor  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad. 

The  structure  is  100  feet  high,  with  ac- 
cess to  the  cabin  by  an  inside  stairway.  It 
was  erected  under  the  supervision  of  W.  L. 
Nothstein,  district  forester. 


BLACK  WALNUT  PLANTS 

WILL  BE  DISTRIBUTED 


In  order  to  meet  a  steadily  increasing 
demand,  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  will  distribute  forty-two 
thousand  black  walnut  seedlings,  grown  in 
the  State  Forestry  Nursery  near  Clayton, 
during  the  coming  season  to  4-H  Club 
members  and  Boy  Scouts. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Department's  nurs- 
ery began  with  a  small  number  of  black 
walnut  seedlings,  and  has  expanded  the 
number  available  for  distribution  each  sea- 
son. This  year's  output  will  be  the  largest 
since  the  establishment  of  the  nursery. 

Members  of  4-H  Clubs  and  Boy  Scouts, 
F.   H.   Claridge,  assistant  forester,  asserts, 


will  be  given  preference  in  distribution  of 
the  seedlings;  but  after  orders  from  these 
sources  are  filled,  others  will  be  available 
for  general  distribution.  A  charge  of  one 
cent  each  is  made  for  the  seedlings  to  help 
defray  cost  of  production. 

Black  walnuts  are  among  the  most  val- 
uable trees  that  can  be  grown  on  the  farm, 
Mr.  Claridge  says.  Although  the  market 
for  this  type  of  timber  is  in  a  depressed 
condition  at  this  time,  he  believes  the  fu- 
ture will  bring  forth  a  stronger  demand 
and  considerably  better  prices.  Good  re- 
turns have  also  been  received  from  the 
nuts. 

Shipment  of  black  walnut  and  other 
seedlings  from  the  State  Nursery  will  be- 
gin some  time  in  November,  according  to 
Mr.  Claridge.  He  estimates  the  total  output 
of  plants  from  the  nursery  this  season  will 
run  around  400,000. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BASS 

GLUT  EASTERN  MARKET 


Black  bass  from  North  Carolina  have  glut- 
ted the  market  at  Baltimore  and  are  hard  to 
sell  at  5  cents  a  pound,  according  to  infor- 
mation received  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  at  Washington. 

At  the  first  of  the  week  beginning  Novem- 
ber 8,  black  bass  were  reported  to  be  bring- 
ing 12  cents  a  pound;  by  the  middle  of  the 
week  the  price  had  dropped  to  7  cents;  and 
after  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  more  than 
a  ton  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
sale  was  difficult  at  5  cents. 

Under  State  law  no  large-mouth  black 
bass  of  less  than  25  inches  in  length  from 
waters  other  than  those  of  Currituck  Sound 
and  North  River  can  be  sold.  In  the 
latter  waters,  large-mouth  bass  above  10 
inches  in  length  may  be  sold.  The  sale  of 
small-mouth  bass  from  any  waters  of  the 
State  is  prohibited. 

The  last  session  of  Congress  enacted  a 
law  giving  additional  protection  to  those 
states  prohibiting  the  commercialization  of 
black  bass  by  making  it  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral statutes  to  ship  this  fish,  illegally 
taken,  in  interstate  commerce.  North  Caro- 
lina is  one  of  the  few  states  which  still 
allow  the  sale  of  this  fish  from  any  of  their 
waters. 
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SURVEY  OF  TURPENTINE 

INDUSTRY  IS  PLANNED 


The  turpentine  industry  of  North  Carolina 
will  be  the  subject  of  a  study  as  a  part  of  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  the  turpentine  trade, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Marvin 
Shirley,  manager  of  the  Charlotte  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce. 

Trade  specialists  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  will  analyze  all  aspects  of  market- 
ing turpentine  in  an  effort  to  aid  in  the  solu- 
tion of  important  problems  of  the  industry. 

"The  survey,"  according  to  Mr.  Shirley,  "is 
to  be  made  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of 
distribution,  the  principal  object  being  to 
determine  the  exact  nature  and  location  of 
the  national  consuming  markets  for  turpen- 
tine. Besides  determining  the  geographical 
location  of  the  markets,  the  survey  will  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  the  period  of  the  year 
when  the  different  types  of  users  make  their 
principal  purchases.  Further  data  will  be 
obtained  on  types  of  containers  used, 
methods  of  shipment,  and  the  exact  uses  to 
which  turpentine  is  put. 

"All  important  turpentine-handling  cen- 
ters in  the  Carolinas  and  other  turpentine 
states  will  be  studied  at  first  hand  in  the 
survey.  The  Commerce  Department's  re- 
search specialists  will  contact  turpentine 
boards  of  trade  and  other  interested  persons 
iu  these  larger  centers.  Smaller  centers  of 
the  local  trade  will  be  covered  by  means  of 
a  questionnaire  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  Department  with  the  aid  of  representa- 
tives of  the  turpentine  industry." 


FEDERATION  ENLARGES 

FORESTRY  WORK  SCOPE 


The  Farmers  Federation,  headed  by  Jas. 
G.  K.  McClure,  Jr.,  with  headquarters  in 
Asheville,  which  has  furnished  the  country 
an  outstanding  example  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  other  farm  features,  some- 
time ago  established  a  forestry  program 
under  the  supervision  of  a  scientifically 
trained  director.  The  forester  has  recently 
added  a  new  feature  to  this  work. 

H.  Rotha,  manager  of  this  department,  in 
cooperation  with  the  forestry  division  of  the 


Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, is  working  out  a  forestry  planting 
project.  A  nursery  for  the  propagation  of 
seedlings  suitable  for  planting  in  the  moun- 
tain section  has  been  established  by  the  fed- 
eration. 

An  added  feature  being  planned  by  Mr. 
Rotha,  he  has  notified  Assistant  Forester 
F.  H.  Claridge,  is  a  program  to  encourage 
the  planting  of  native  trees  along  the  high- 
ways by  school  children  of  the  section.  This 
is  being  worked  out  in  cooperation  with  E.  B. 
Jeffress,  chairman  of  the  State  Highway 
Commission. 

One  of  Mr.  Rotha's  plans  is  to  set  aside 
special  dates  for  planting.  He  has  already 
received  encouragement  along  this  line  from 
school  officials  of  the  section. 

These  efforts  of  the  federation  are  worthy 
and  are  expected  to  be  of  considerable  value 
both  from  a  practical  standpoint  and  in  help- 
ing to  establish  deeper  forestry  consciousness 
among  the  people  of  the  State. 


RESCUE  OF  FISH  IS  URGED 

BY  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 


Fish  rescue  is  to  be  continued  in  North 
Carolina  with  all  available  facilities  as  long 
as  low  water  and  dwindling  streams,  ponds, 
and  lakes  threaten  widespread  destruction, 
according  to  a  memorandum  sent  by  Assist- 
ant Director  J.  S.  Hargett,  in  charge  of  in- 
land fisheries,  to  district  wardens,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  saving  every  possible 
game  fish. 

Although  the  division  has  had  no  funds 
available  for  the  purpose,  many  of  the 
wardens  have  done  commendable  work  along 
this  line.  Nets  have  been  used  effective- 
ly on  occasions  in  transferring  game  fish 
from  low  waters  to  nearby  streams  or  lakes 
sufficiently  large  to  support  them. 

A  complete  fish  conservation  program 
should  include  rescue  as  one  of  its  most 
important  phases  in  preventing  useless  dis- 
sipation of  wild  life.  Complete  evaporation 
of  a  body  of  water  takes  every  form  of 
aquatic  life  which  may  be  the  product  of 
years  of  natural  breeding  or  stocking.  Saving 
a  fish  is  a  much  more  simple  process  than 
months  or  years  required  for  maturation  in 
the  wild  state,  or  the  effort,  expense,  and 
element  of  uncertainty  of  hatching  and  rear- 
ing. 
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the  coast  has  contributed  serious  damage  to 
seasonal  activities  of  two  branches  of  the 
commercial  fisheries  of  North  Carolina,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  fisheries 
commissioner. 

The  two  fisheries  "taking  the  count"  for 
the  season  from  forest  fires  are  the  shrimp 
and  menhaden  industries.  Clouds  of  smoke, 
hanging  like  a  pall  over  the  coastal  section 
of  the  State,  have  prevented  fishermen  from 
operating  during  a  considerable  part  of  the 
season. 

Menhaden,  or  fatbacks  as  they  are  known 
among  the  fishermen,  are  a  migratory  fish 
which  pass  along  the  coast  usually  during 
the  month  of  November.  This  year,  as  the 
"run"  passed  the  North  Carolina  coast,  the 
smoke  kept  the  fishing  vessels  at  dock,  the 
result  being  almost  an  entire  cessation  of 
this   form   of   fishing. 

License  revenues  for  the  operation  of  the 
Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries  have  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  curtailment  of  these 
two  operations.  Collections  from  shrimpers 
and  dealers,  usually  sizeable,  according  to 
Captain  Nelson,  have  fallen  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point. 


NATIONAL  FOREST  FUND 

ALLOTTED  TO  COUNTIES 


Sails  of  oyster  schooners  dot  Pamlico 
Sound  during  the  season.  One  of  these  ves- 
sels is  shown  tied  up  at  the  dock  at  Orien- 
tal. 


FOREST  FIRES  BLAMED 

FOR  DROP  IN  RECEIPTS 

COMMERCIAL  FISHERY 


The  evils  of  forest  fires  cover  such  a 
scope  that  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  lay- 
man to  realize  the  extent  of  their  far- 
reaching  damages.  Many  of  the  losses  from 
forest  fires  are  intangible  and  cannot  be 
measured  definitely.  These  include  the 
hastening  of  run-off  of  ground  water  by  de- 
forestation, stimulation  of  erosion,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  humus  or  plant 
food,  and  the  spoliation  of  natural  beauty. 

From  an  unsuspected  and  strange  source 
a  new  evil  of  the  "Red  Demon"  has  been 
traced.      Smoke    from    widespread    fires    on 


The  sum  of  $6,655.48,  representing  re- 
ceipts from  national  forests  in  North  Caro- 
lina, will  be  turned  over  to  the  State  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  by  the  U.  S.  For- 
est Service  for  distribution  to  counties  in 
which  Federal  lands  are  located. 

Distribution  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
acreage  of  national  forest  lands  contained 
within  the  counties. 

Federal  law  requires  the  apportionment 
of  2  5  per  cent  of  net  receipts  from  national 
forests  to  the  states  for  allotment  to  the 
counties,  to  be  used  for  roads  and  schools. 
These  funds  are  turned  back  to  the  coun- 
ties in  lieu  of  taxes,  from  which  Federal 
lands  are  exempt. 

Total  funds  which  will  be  made  available 
to  the  states  in  this  allotment  is  $1,240,- 
608,  which  will  be  shared  by  32  states.  Net 
receipts  of  the  national  forests  for  this 
year  show  a  total  of  a  little  less  than  $5,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  $6,751,500  for 
the  preceding  year. 
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MARKET  IMPROVEMENT 

NEED  IS  DEMONSTRATED 
BY  FISHERIES  CONDITION 


ply  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the  fishermen, 
packers,  and  dealers  should  be  able  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  return.  It  is  toward  this  point 
the  Department  is  striving. 


Conditions  which  cannot  wholly  be  as- 
cribed to  the  often  overworked  "depression" 
have  placed  North  Carolina  fisheries  in  one 
of  the  worst  plights  ever  experienced  by  the 
industry. 

The  immediate  concern  of  the  State's  fish- 
eries is  its  markets  or  a  distribution  giving 
the  fishermen  a  fair  return  for  their  efforts. 

According  to  Capt.  John  A.  Nelson,  fisher- 
ies commissioner,  quantities  of  fish,  includ- 
ing mullets,  bluefish,  and  spots,  have  been 
sold  during  the  season  at  the  lowest  prices 
he  has  ever  known.  One  lot  of  40,000  pounds 
of  mullets  sold  recently  for  $150,  and  an- 
other shipment  of  the  same  amount  of  roe 
mullets  brought   $3.15  per  hundred  pounds. 

Although  oysters  have  brought  only  small 
returns  so  far,  Captain  Nelson  looks  forward 
to  colder  weather  bringing  orders  for  North 
Carolina  oysters  to  furnish  some  of  the  shell- 
fish previously  supplied  by  some  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  bottoms,  which  have  been 
closed. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  has  worked 
toward  the  establishment  of  dependable  out- 
lets for  North  Carolina  seafoods.  It  has 
suggested  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  permanent  fish  dealer  and  the 
fishermen,  but  has  not  been  able  to  obtain 
its  passage.  Such  a  law  would  have  elim- 
inated the  sporadic  nonresident  trucker 
whose  advent  has  resulted  in  upsetting  the 
market  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the 
spoilage  of  quantities  of  fish,  thereby  de- 
priving everyone  concerned  of  any  return 
for  his  efforts.  Fish  for  which  there  is  no 
outlet,  even  though  the  conditions  be  tem- 
porary or  artificially  brought  about,  is  a 
waste. 

With  legislation  to  protect  the  dealer,  Di- 
rector J.  W.  Harrelson  believes  that  a  clear- 
ing house  for  fisheries  products  in  the  center 
of  the  commercial  fishing  area  will  help  to 
build  up  a  market  distinctively  for  North 
Carolina  products  which  will  prevent  much 
of  the  waste  of  a  great  natural  resource. 

Seafoods  are  among  the  most  palatable 
articles  of  food,  and  help  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced diet,  as  has  been  attested  on  numer- 
ous occasions  by  State  health  authorities. 
Since  they  are  so  important  in  diet,  are  rel- 
ished by  a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  form  one  of  the  most  important 
natural  resources  of  the  State,  the  public 
should  be  assured  of  means  of  a  steady  sup- 


SLASH  PINE  IS  PLANTED 

IN  SEVERAL  LOCATIONS 


Slash  pine  is  being  tested  in  a  number 
of  locations  through  North  Carolina  to 
determine  its  suitability  for  this  section, 
under  the  direction  of  the  division  of  for- 
estry of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development. 

A  limited  number  of  seedlings  have  been 
distributed  from  the  State  Forest  Nursery, 
near  Clayton,  for  planting  by  individuals 
who  will  supervise  them  carefully  and  re- 
port the  results  to  the  Department.  Re- 
turns on  several  of  these  have  been  made 
to  Assistant  Forester  F.  H.  Claridge. 

The  first  test  plantation  of  these  trees 
was  made  on  "the  banks"  at  Fort  Macon 
State  Park  in  Carteret  County.  Others  have 
been  made  by  A.  B.  Carter  in  Gaston  Coun- 
ty; C.  C.  Mathews,  Scotland  County,  and 
the  Waccamaw  Lumber  Company,  Colum- 
bus County.  J.  L.  Home,  Jr.,  Rocky  Mount 
publisher,  plans  to  put  in  a  plantation  of 
slash  pines  this  fall. 

The  slash  pine  has  been  reported  in 
small  numbers  in  several  sections  of  North 
Carolina,  but  none  have  been  positively 
identified  by  the  office  of  the  State  For- 
ester, according  to  Mr.  Claridge.  He  is  of 
the  opinion  that  if  the  trees  occur  in  the 
State  they  are  only  in  small  numbers. 

This  species  of  pine,  according  to  the 
assistant  forester,  is  particularly  valuable 
because  it  serves  a  dual  purpose — for  tim- 
ber and  naval  stores.  It  grows  more  rap- 
idly than  the  long-leaf  pine,  the  other 
source  of  naval  stores,  and  if  it  can  be 
produced  on  a  large  scale  should  be  helpful 
in  rebuilding  the  once  flourishing  naval 
stores  industry. 


Leaping  in  front  of  a  car  driven  by  W. 
Guy  Hargett,  of  Marl  Hill,  between  Trenton 
and  Comfort  in  Jones  County,  a  deer  is 
reported  to  have  become  panic-stricken  and 
dashed  into  a  wire  fence,  the  impact  from 
which  broke  his  neck.  Assistant  Director 
J.  S.  Hargett  is  authority  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  account. 
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NEW  HYDE  COUNTY  LAW 

IS  HELD  INOPERATIVE 


Under  a  recent  ruling  from  the  office  of 
Attorney  General  Dennis  G.  Brummitt,  a 
local  law  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  1931  requiring  all  hunters  to  purchase 
a  license  issued  by  Hyde  County  to  hunt 
upland  game  in  that  county  is  inoperative. 

The  new  Hyde  County  statute  was  in- 
tended to  amend  and  revive  a  local  law  of 
1923  by  requiring  a  special  license  for  up- 
land game  hunting,  and  the  statute,  insofar 
as  this  place  is  concerned,  is  in  conflict  with 
the  State  Game  Law,  and,  therefore,  not  en- 
forcible,  the  Attorney  General's  office  finds. 

Under  provisions  of  the  1927  State-wide 
Game  Law  all  statutes  in  conflict  therewith 
were  repealed,  and  it  was  on  this  basis  that 
the  Hyde  County  law  of  1923  was  held  inop- 
erative, particularly  in  those  phases  cov- 
ered by  the  general  State  law.  The  gist  of 
the  ruling  is  that  a  law  already  repealed 
cannot  be  amended. 

The  primary  exception  to  the  1927  State- 
wide law  was  for  migratory  wildfowl  on 
sounds  which  are  named  in  the  statute. 
However,  since  1927  local  administration  of 
migratory  wildfowl  has  been  surrendered 
by  various  counties  until  at  this  time  only 
Currituck,  Dare,  and  Hyde  have  local  laws 
governing  this  type  of  game. 

Removal  of  the  new  proposed  exemption 
to  the  law  in  Hyde  helps  to  preserve  the 
original  status  of  the  State  Game  Law,  and 
is  expected  to  serve  as  a  check  to  any  tend- 
ency to  drift  back  toward  the  old  "crazy 
quilt"  system  of  county  regulation  which 
was  in  force  previous  to  the  passage  of  the 
State-wide  statute. 


WILD  CREATURES'  AGES 

REVEAL  UNUSUAL  FACTS 


In  Nature's  school  of  wisdom,  according 
to  accumulated  facts  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, the  parrot  may  talk  too  much,  the 
goose  may  be  a  high-flyer,  the  raven  a 
pessimist,  and  the  eider  duck  a  lover  of 
downy  comfort,'  but  their  normal  life  is 
equally  as  long  as  that  of  the  poised,  slow- 
moving,  silent,  and  hardy  giant  tortoise — 
and  all  live  three  times  as  long  as  a  man. 
Their  life  span  is  between  200  and  300 
years. 

The  falcon  is  a  pirate  of  the  air,  but  lives 
to  an ,  old  age  of  162,  while  the  orthodox 
dromedary  struggles  to  his  limit  of  years 
at  50.    The  swan  is  the  epitome  of  speed,  but 


outlives  the  slow  and  thorough  yet  old-at- 
thirty  hippo  by  more  than  60  years. 

The  worker  bee  is  a  marvel  of  constant 
application,  but  reaches  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer in  six  weeks,  while  the  lazy  salaman- 
der is  only  starting  on  his  dozen  years  of 
sleepiness.  And  the  fox,  with  all  his  wily 
cunning,  can  escape  death  no  longer  than 
the  earthworm. 

The  ant  reaches  within  five  years  of  the 
tiger's  20.  The  stern  old  owl  lives  down  at 
70  with  the  sentimental  dove;  and  the  lion, 
"king  of  beasts,"  abdicates  his  throne  at 
20— twice  as  soon  as  the  toad  hops  from 
his  humble  nook. 

The  carp,  that  fish  scorned  for  its  abun- 
dance and  bad  habits,  lives  as  long  as  the 
mighty  elephant,  more  than  150  years,  and 
the  vulture  outstrips  the  golden  eagle's 
century  mark  by  a  decade  or  two.  And  the 
canary  lives  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
cat,  reaching  2  4 — unless  the  cat  takes  un- 
fair advantage  in  the  race. — Hunter,  Trad- 
er-Trapper. 


ONE-FOURTH  OF  MILLION 

VISIT  FORESTRY  BOOTHS 


Approximately  a  quarter  million  persons 
saw  forestry  exhibits  at  fifteen  fairs  last 
fall  in  North  Carolina,  according  to  esti- 
mates of  the  Division  of  Forestry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

The  fifteen  displays  were  widely  scattered, 
being  accessible  to  virtually  every  part  of 
the  State.  Largest  attendances  were  re- 
corded at  booths  at  the  State  Fair  in  Ra- 
leigh and  the  Tidewater  Fair  at  Wilming- 
ton, 50,000  being  estimated  at  each. 

Next  in  spectators  was  the  Wayne  County 
Fair  at  Goldsboro,  where  it  was  estimated 
that  40,000  persons  viewed  the  exhibit,  and 
the  display  at  the  Rutherford  County  Fair 
was  estimated  to  have  been  seen  by  18,000. 

Visitors  at  other  forestry  booths  were  es- 
timated as  follows: 

Moore   County   Fair,    Carthage 12,600 

Robeson    County   Fair,   Lumberton 10,800 

Caldwell    County   Fair,    Lenoir 9,000 

Montgomery    County   Fair,    Troy 5,700 

Wilkes  County  Fair,  N.  Wilkesboro....     5,000 

Cherokee  Indian  Fair,  Cherokee 5,000 

Rocky  Mount  Fair,  Rocky  Mount 4,000 

Atlantic  District  Fair   (col.),  Ahoskie     4,000 

Halifax    County   Fair,    Weldon 3,000 

Coastal    Plains    Fair,    Tarboro 3,000 

Elizabeth  City  Fair,  Elizabeth  City...     2,200 

Attendants  at  the  various  booths  distrib- 
uted some  4,975  pieces  of  literature.  Total 
cost  of  the  fifteeu  exhibits  was  only  $119/40 
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A  TEN-YEAR  PLAN  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 


SUGGESTED   FORM   OF   ORGANIZATION 

A  corporation  to  be  formed  with  objects,  embracing  all  projects  to  be  under- 
taken, as  outlined  under  Section  III  of  the  Proposed  Charter. 

A  Board  of  Directors  to  have  complete  direction  and  control  of  the  entire 
program  and  to  be  elected  by  the  incorporators. 

Term  of  all  Directors  to  be  for  three  years,  with  one-third  expiring  each  year. 

The  Board  of  Directors  to  elect:  (1)  A  President,  who  will  be  the  general 
executive  officer  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan  and  whose  term  of  office  might  well  be 
for  one  year;  (2)  An  Executive  Committee;  and  (3)  Set  up  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  carrying  forward  the  projects  to  be  undertaken. 

SOME   SUGGESTED  PROJECTS 

(These  projects  are  advanced-  with  the  idea  that  the  adoption  of  any  or  all  of  them  would  be 
purely  tentative ;  that  study  by  appropriate  committees  should  precede  any  final  action  by  the 
Board  of   Directors.) 

PROJECT  A: 

A  program  for  attracting  additional  tourists  and  desirable  permanent  resi- 
dents to  North  Carolina. 

Definite  phases  of  this  program  might  include: 

1.  Beautification  of  the  highways. 

2.  Further  emphasis  upon  the  conservation  and  development  of  our  wild- 

life resources. 

3.  Preservation  and  marking  of  significant  historic  spots. 

4.  Working  out  a  definite  land,  park,  and  forestry  policy  to  be  submitted  to 

the  Legislature. 

5.  Conducting  a  survey  to  ascertain  what  are  the  modern  tourists'  interests. 

6.  Publication  of  a  tourist  map  and  monthly  magazine. 

7.  Foster  the  establishment,   through  a  separate  organization,   of  a  first- 

class  symphony  orchestra. 

8.  As    soon   as   economic    conditions   will   permit,   a   National   Advertising 

Campaign. 

PROJECT  B: 

Industrial  and  Agricultural  Research.  Mobilizing  all  the  scientific  facilities 
of  the  State  in  an  effort  to  find  new  and  commercially  profitable  uses  for  our 
natural  resources. 

PROJECT  C: 

A  Country  Life  Program.      Definite  phases  of  this  program  might  include: 

1.  Continued  vigorous  emphasis  upon  the  Live-At-Home  idea. 

2.  Designation  of  a  farm  in  each  community  as  a  "Model  Farm,"  with  a 

small  prize  and  considerable  publicity  for  the  owner. 

3.  A  pure-bred  livestock  program. 

4.  Study  and  promotion  of  Farm-Industries  (processing  foods  and  market- 

ing them  under  an  advertised  trade-mark). 

5.  Study  the  possibilities  of  immigration;  bringing  in  Americanized  Danish, 

Dutch,  and  German  small  farmers. 

6.  An  Annual  Country  Life  Institute  to  be  held  at  the  University  or  State 

College. 

7.  Savings  accounts  for  children  in  the  public  schools. 

8.  Electrification  of  Farm  Homes. 
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FEEDING  DIAMOND-BACK  TERRAPINS 


CLIMATIC  DATA  FOR  CERTAIN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
TOWNS  AND  CITIES 

(Data  are  from  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  records  and  cover  periods  of  from  10  to  40  years) 

City  or  Town 

Precipitation  in  Inches 

Average  No. 

Days  With 

.01  or  More 

Precipitation 

Temperature  Data  in  Degrees  Fahrenheit 

Average 
Annual 
Rainfall 

Average 
Annual 
Snowfall 

Average 

Maximum 

Temperature 

Average 

Minimum 

Temperature 

Average 

Annual 

Temperature 

49.26 
49.06 
39.86 
55.21 
48.76 
48.34 
65.20 
53.57 
47.08 
46.86 
55.01 
47.12 
43.26 
50.37 
46.30 
46.15 
46.56 
43.84 
47.60 
50.58 
46.75 
47.66 
49.42 
54.68 
48.16 
62.20 
51.94 
82.75 
43.43 
49.90 
49.08 
50.97 
48.34 
60.23 
45.70 
48.59 
58.60 
40.67 
45.59 
47.34 
t0.<*3 
46.,  0 
50.75 
47.28 
59.21 
56.52 
56.39 
45.76 
46.47 
46.64 
47.02 
44.40 
84.26 
48.24 
43.20 
4602 
47.  (3 
41.34 
42.66 
49  35 
49.59 
49.65 
49.07 
50.76 
61.04 
56.23 
46.43 
50.86 
48.79 
46.49 

6.7 

23.8 

11.0 

44.6 

1.6 

4.9 

10.1 

14.2 

9.0 

6.4 

11.8 

10.6 

'"s'.'i 

5.6 

7.3 

11.9 

'  5.2 
4.5 
9.2 
6.6 

1.9 

11.2 

8.1 

9.8 

18.1 

19.8 

18.2 

6.3 

9.8 

8.4 

24.8 

11.0 

4.9 

12.5 

13.0 

7.8 

4.4 

11.3 

10.1 

4.8 

8.6 

9.2 

3.9 

9.0 

48 

9.8 

8.0 

10.7 

11.4 

11.2 

5.9 

12.9 
6.9 

7.8 
6.4 
8.4 
1.8 
7.6 
8.7 
6.0 
13.2 
3.4 
1.6 
8.1 

120 

94 

133 

119 

117 

79 

115 

122 

98 

123 

95 

131 

83 

81 

~72 

100 

105 

113 
108 
103 

134 

112 

121 

112 

121 

118 

118 

91 

95 

99 

96 

91 

109 

130 

117 

104 

89 

106 

98 

101 

107 

116 

116 

108 

89 

87 

126 

96 

109 

131 

79 

"84 

86 

89 
109 

90 
113 

92 
106 

86 
111 
112 
114 

85 
121 

88 

73.1 

65.0 
59.8 
70.6 
72.5 

67.9 

"71.3 

69.5 
70.8 
69.3 

70.1 

71.9 
71.7 

69.3 

67.4 

68.5 
66.8 
69.9 
61.2 

69  3 
63.3 
73.9 
68.4 
71.9 
58.6 

70  0 
73.5 
69.8 
67.5 
69.8 
72.4 
69.2 
68.0 

70.1 

73.1 

73.1 
70.2 
69.4 
71.0 
69.9 
63  3 
73.1 

"68'!7 
71.4 
73.1 
70.2 
71.5 
73.1 
73.2 
71.3 
71.5 
71.6 
73.7 
66.1 
74.4 
71.7 
68.9 

47.3 

43""8 

38.7 
56.4 
50  9 

42.2 

48.3 
50.9 
46.4 

42.7 

50.1 

50.8 
49.6 

47.9 

'56.4 

48.9 
43.7 
47.4 
40.2 
47.1 
40.7 
50.1 
45.4 
46.6 
38.2 
48.2 
50.3 
45.7 
44.6 
48.1 
47.5 
47.0 
44.1 

48.6 

51.3 

'49"'9 

47.1 
50.4 
44.7 
47.2 
45.6 
49.7 

46.8 

48.9 
49.8 
49  0 
48.9 
49.0 
50.5 
55.3 
46.2 
47.7 
51.0 
42.0 
49.5 
54.5 
46.1 

60.2 

57.3 

49.2 
63.4 
61.6 
55.0 

"59.8 

60.2 
58.6 
55.9 

60.1 

61.5 

61.1 

58.8 

6lil 

58.7 
55.2 
58.7 
50.5 
58.1 
52.0 
61.9 
56.4 
58.5 
48.4 
59.0 
61.9 
57.7 
56.0 
58  9 
60.0 
57.9 
56.0 

'59.O 

62"6 

Q1A 

58.5 
59.9 
57.6 
58.7 
54.5 
61.5 

'57.8 

60.1 
61.4 
59.6 
60.2 
61.3 
61.8 
63.9 
58.6 
59.6 
62.3 
54.1 
61.9 
63.1 
57.5 

Banners  Elk 

Belhaven 

Bryson  City 

Chapel  Hill 

Charlotte 

Chimney  Rock 

Cullowhee 

Durham _ 

Edenton 

Elizabeth  City 

Elizabeth  town 

Elkin 

Enfield 

Fayetteville 

Goldsboro 

Graham 

Greensboro 

Greenville 

Hatteras 

Henderson 

Hendersonville 

Hickory 

Highland 

Hot  Springs 

Jefferson 

Kinston 

Lenoir 

Lincolnton 

Linville 

Louisburg 

Lumberton 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mocksville.... 

Monroe 

Morganton 

Mount  Airy 

Mount  Holly 

Mount  Pleasant 

Murphy 

New  Bern 

Pinehurst 

Salisbury 

Scotland  Neck 

Smithfield 

Snow  Hill* 

Southern  Pines 

Tryon 

Willard 

Winston-Salem 

*  8  years.          **  7  years. 

Table  arranged  by  B.    W.  Sipe. 
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BURCHARD   EMPHASIZES 
NEED  OF  CONTINUITY  OF 
STREAM  GAGING  RECORD 


Lack  of  desirable  continuity  in  stream- 
flow  records  is  one  of  the  greatest  handi- 
caps in  their  use  for  the  solution  of  in- 
creasingly diversified  problems,  according 
to  E.  D.  Burchard,  district  engineer  of  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  with  headquarters 
in  Asheville,  commenting  on  a  review  of 
existing  records  of  this  type  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  principal  assist- 
ant hydraulic  engineer  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development. 

"Our  rapid  industrial  expansion  has  re- 
sulted in  an  ever-increasing  use  of  water," 
says  Mr.  Burchard.  "The  supply  of  this  in 
a  general  sense  is  an  undetermined  con- 
stant of  wide  annual  variation.  The  in- 
crease in  demand  can  be  met  only  by  con- 
servation. This  in  ultimate  form  means 
regulation.  Equitable  administration  of 
such  must  be  based  on  an  accurate  inven- 
tory of  available  sources  of  supply.  To  say 
that  this  problem  is  too  far  distant  to  war- 
rant our  attention  is  but  to  close  our  eyes 
to  conditions  already  present  in  the  arid 
"West  and  in  our  large  centers  of  popula- 
tion in  the  East.  .  .  . 

"Despite  favorable  conditions,  large  ex- 
penditures have  already  been  incurred  in 
building  storage  reservoirs  to  augment  the 
deficiencies  of  seasonal  stream  flow.  In- 
creasing resort  is  being  made  to  the 
streams  for  additional  water  supplies  and 
sewage  disposal.  This  not  infrequently  in- 
volves a  conflict  of  interests  whose  satis- 
factory adjudication  must  be  based  on  the 
available  stream-flow  data.  Vast  hydro- 
electric developments  have  been  financed 
on  the  basis  of  these  records,  while  similar 
developments  of  the  future  will  require 
the  same  basic  information. 

"Steam  generation  plants  are  equally  de- 
pendent upon  an  adequate  water  supply, 
and  must  be  located  in  regard  thereto. 
Location  of  new  processes  in  manufacture 
is  largely  governed  by  quantity  and  quality 
of  available  water.    Flood  regulation  is  of 


growing  importance  with  the  increase  in 
property  values  of  the  areas  affected.  Pre- 
ventive measures  are  closely  joined  with 
navigation,  water  supply,  and  stream  pol- 
lution interests.  The  coastal  region  with 
its  wealth  of  shore  line  and  sounds  does 
not  lie  beyond  the  influence  of  the  tribu- 
tary rivers.  Salt  intrusion  of  drought  flow 
and  flood  flow  damage  to  fishing  interests 
are  of  real  importance.  Changes  in  coastal 
inlets  and  their  bearing  on  growing  prop- 
erty investments  are  matters  of  present 
study  which  cannot  be  disassociated  from 
the  rivers  whose  waters  they  pass  to  the 
sea.  .  .  . 

"Stream  flow  is  the  residual  rainfall  on 
its  way  back  to  the  sea.  It  varies  widely 
from  point  to  point,  as  might  be  expected 
of  the  resultant  of  as  many  factors.  Knowl- 
edge of  the  flow  at  a  gaging  station  does 
not  insure  a  corresponding  flow  at  another 
point.  Relationship  in  flow  between  points 
can  be  established,  however,  so  that  a 
short-time  record  at  a  point  desired  may 
be  properly  analyzed  by  comparison  with 
a  nearby  long-time  record.  The  longer  the 
record,  the  greater  the  assurance  of  the 
values  of  the  mean  and  extremes.  To  main- 
tain continuous  records  at  all  points  where 
information  may  in  future  be  needed  is 
economically  impossible.  To  maintain  such 
records  at  representative  points  is  essential 
for  the  future  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Determination  of  the  number  of  records  to 
be  maintained  is  a  matter  of  present  econ- 
omies and  future  needs. 

"The  mortality  of  stream-flow  records  in 
general  is  high,  due  to  shortsighted  fiscal 
policies  and  to  rapid  development  of  the 
rivers.  From  past  experience  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  predict  to  what  uses  a  given  record 
will  be  placed.  It  is,  therefore,  essential 
that  the  data  obtained  have  a  general  ap- 
plication and  be  not  too  closely  identified 
with  some  immediate  need.  Water  master 
is  a  term  foreign  to  this  section,  but  future 
demands  may  easily  create  such  an  office. 
Proper  adjudication  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  available  flow.  As  long  as  progress 
continues,  North  Carolina  may  well  answer 
this  question  by  insisting  on  continuous 
stream  gaging.  This  will  then  serve  as 
the  basis  on  which  the  best  utilization  of 
its  stream  flow  may  be  determined  to  meet 
future  needs." 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


LARGEST  DIAMOND-BACK 
PRODUCTION    REPORTED 

AT  CO-OPERATIVE  FARM 


With  a  hatch  during  the  season  of  1931 
of  diamond-back  terrapins  numbering  12,- 
152.  Dr.  H.  F.  Prytherch,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Station  at  Beau- 
fort, reports  the  most  successful  year  since 
the  propagation  of  these  animals  was  be- 
gun on  a  large  scale  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Division  of  Commercial  Fisheries  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment. 

Dr.  Prytherch  ascribes  the  pleasing  re- 
sult of  operations  during  the  season  large- 
ly to  the  efforts  of  Charles  Hatsel,  who  has 
been  in  immediate  charge  of  the  breeding 
of  diamond-backs  at  the  station  since  about 
1906. 

Previously  the  highest  production  was 
that  obtained  in  1928,  when  8,931  young 
terrapins  were  propagated  at  the  labora- 
tory. However,  the  most  encouraging  fea- 
ture of  the  results  in  1931  was  the  fact 
that  the  breeding  stock  was  much  smaller 
than  the  previous  year.  A  total  of  1,700 
adult  terrapins  was  lost  from  the  pens  in 
the  heavy  storm  of  19  29.  Since  that  time 
600  diamond-backs  were  purchased  to 
replenish  the  brood  stock. 

Bureau  officials  are  much  encouraged  by 
the  response  to  special  chemical  treatments 
of  certain  diseases  which  had  been  causing 
high  mortality  among  the  young  terrapins. 
In  the  past  the  mortality  has  ranged  as 
high  as  17  to  3  5  per  cent  of  the  total  brood 
from  diseases  known  as  "sore  tail,"  "soft 
shell,"  and  "limber  neck."  These  diseases, 
according  to  Dr.  Prytherch,  appeared  in 
epidemic  proportion  last  fall,  but  have 
been  brought  under  control  by  means  of 
treatments  devised  at  the  station.  The 
loss  of  young  terrapins  has  been  reduced 
by  the  treatments  from  103  in  September 
to  21  in  November  and  about  eight  in  De- 
cember. 

Describing  some  of  the  details  of  terra- 
pin propagation,  Dr.  Prytherch  says: 

"Records  of  the  laboratory  show  that  a 
single  female  terrapin  may  lay  during  one 
season  from  eight  to  approximately  3  6 
eggs.  The  number  deposited  also  varies 
considerably  from  year  to  year,  and  does 
not  seem  to  be  attributable  to  variations 
in  food,  temperature,  weather  conditions, 
or  the  keeping  of  the  terrapins  in  confine- 
ment. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


In  order  to  effect  economies  made 
necessary  by  reduced  operating 
funds,  the  publication  of  CONSER- 
VATION AND  INDUSTRY  will  be 
suspended  temporarily. 

The  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  takes  this  means  of 
expressing  its  appreciation  to  every 
individual  who  has  shown!  an  interest 
in  the  bulletin,  with  the  hope  that 
conditions  will  soon  be  such  that  it 
can  be   continued. 


"During  the  period  from  May  to  July  the 
female  terrapin  deposits  from  one  to  four 
batches  of  eggs  in  specially  prepared  sand- 
beds  in  the  breeding  pens.  After  an  aver- 
age period  of  approximately  sixty-five  days 
the  young  terrapin  hatches  from  the  egg 
and  may  remain  buried  or  crawls  out  on 
the  sand.  The  length  of  time  required  for 
hatching  of  the  eggs  is  being  carefully 
studied  by  Dr.  Bert  Cunningham  of  Duke 
University. 

"Accurate  records  of  the  temperature  of 
the  sand  during  this  period  were  obtained 
by  the  use  of  several  recording  thermome- 
ters. It  was  found  that  eggs  which  were 
placed  out  of  doors  in  the  shade  hatched 
after  a  period  of  fifty-six  days,  while  those 
which  were  exposed  to  direct  sunlight  re- 
quired sixty-six  days  and  over.  Other 
batches  that  were  kept  inside  of  the  labora- 
tory at  a  comparatively  low  even  temper- 
ature hatched  after  a  period  of  sixty-nine 
days.  Further  studies  of  the  effect  of  tem- 
perature and  other  factors  on  the  embry- 
onic development  of  the  terrapin  are  in 
progress  and  will  be  reported  upon  more 
fully  by  Dr.  Cunningham  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

"This  year's  large  brood  of  young  terra- 
pins is  being  grown  in  the  specially  con- 
structed rearing  house,  where  special  at- 
tention is  paid  to  various  factors,  such  as 
food,  temperature,  control  of  diseases,  etc. 
The  advantages  of  these  propagation  oper- 
ations are  that  the  terrapins  are  grown  to 
a  larger,  more  healthy  size  for  distribution 
by  the  Conservation  Department  in  the 
spring,  and  are  protected  from  destruction 
during  the  winter  months  by  their  natural 
enemies  and  other  adverse  factors  such  as 
are  found  under  natural  conditions." 


CONSERVATION  AND  INDUSTRY 


FALLOW  DEER  THRIVING 

IN  WESTERN  CAROLINA 


RAY  PRESENTS  REVIEW 

STREAM-FLOW  RECORDS 


Fallow  deer  which  have  been  liberated 
on  the  Mount  Mitchell  State  Game  Refuge 
are  reported  to  be  thriving  and  multiply- 
ing at  a  rate  giving  promise  of  good  hunt- 
ing in  surrounding  areas  from  overflow 
from  the  refuge  within  a  few  years. 

The  deer  were  obtained  by  the  Division 
of  Game  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  through  J.  Q.  Gilkey, 
Marion  member  of  the  Board,  from  the 
New  York  Department  of  Conservation. 

Original  stock  consisted  of  two  bucks 
and  five  does,  but  ten  young  fawns  have 
brought  the  total  number  of  fallows  to  17 
on  the  refuge.  According  to  reports,  the 
new  deer  are  fraternizing  readily  with  the 
native  or  white-tails. 

The  fallow  deer  is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  native  species;  it  has  light  spots 
sprinkled  over  its  back  and  sides;  and  the 
antlers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Vir- 
ginia or  white-tail  deer,  being  more  like 
those  of  the  elk. 


A  paper  on  the  subject,  "Minimum 
Flow  of  North  Carolina  Streams,"  present- 
ed by  Chas.  E.  Ray,  Jr.,  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  before 
the  N.  C.  Section,  American  Waterworks 
Association,  at  Greensboro,  gives  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  stream-gaging  opera- 
tions and  their  indications  over  the  forty- 
two-year  period  during  which  this  work 
has  been  prosecuted  in  the  State. 

The  paper  traces  maximum  and  mini- 
mum flows  over  the  period,  and  suggests 
uses  to  which  this  information  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  interest  of  public  economy  and 
development  of  the  State. 

This  paper  probably  gives  the  most  com- 
prehensive review  and  summarization  of 
the  stream-flow  drought  of  1930-31  yet 
issued.  It  will  be  run  in  its  entirety  in  an 
early  issue  of  the  national  journal  of  the 
American  Waterworks  Association,  and 
also  will  probably  be  issued  as  an  official 
document  of  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development. 


This  group,  pictured  with  wives,  relatives,  and  friends,  is  largely  responsible  for  the 
improved  hunting  being  found  around  the  edges  of  the  State  Game  Refuges  in  Western 
North  Carolina.  Refuge  keepers  from  the  reservations  in  the  mountain  section  are  shown 
gathered  for  a  picnic  atop  Mount.  Mitchell.  C.  N.  Mease,  chief  refuge  warden,  is  shoicn 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  picture. 
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FORESTER'S  INSPECTION 

IN  PINE  REGION  OFFERS 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  STATE 


An  extensive  trip  of  inspection  through 
the  pine  regions  of  Georgia  and  Florida  as 
a  feature  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Foresters  by 
State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  during  the  mid- 
dle of  November  revealed  projects  that 
should  be  interesting  to  Eastern  North 
Carolina  because  of  similarity  of  conditions 
with  those  viewed  by  Mr.  Holmes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  a 
report  made  by  the  State  Forester  is  the 
operation  of  a  plant  recovering  by-products 
from  the  stumps  of  longleaf  and  slash 
pines. 

The  operating  company,  he  says,  con- 
tracts for  stumps  at  a  price  of  50  cents  per 
acre.  They  are  removed  by  a  caterpillar 
puller  which  takes  hold  of  the  stump  by 
means  of  two  parallel  arms. 

Approximately  2  5  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  sound  wood  is  taken  out  by  steam 
process  and  the  remaining  chips  are  used 
as  fuel  for  the  plant.  The  products  are 
resin,  spirits  of  turpentine,  pine  oil,  and 
a  number  of  other  more  or  less  known 
chemical  products  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  Mr.  Holmes  was  informed 
that  200  tons  of  stump  wood  yield  about 
1,200  gallons  of  turpentine. 

The  State  forester  inspected  an  interest- 
ing slash-pine  planting  experiment,  show- 
ing a  contrast  between  the  setting  of  seed- 
lings pulled  from  the  woods  and  wild  seed- 
lings dug  up  carefully  and  carefully  plant- 
ed. Plantations  following  the  first-named 
system,  Mr.  Holmes  said,  resulted  in  a  loss 
of  almost  9  8  per  cent  of  the  stand,  while 
carefully  dug  and  planted  seedlings 
showed  almost  a  unanimous  survival.  The 
successful  plantation  showed  trees  of  a 
height  of  almost  nine  feet  after  two  and 
one-half  years  growth. 

Mr.  Holmes  went  over  a  225,000-acre 
forest  in  North  Florida  which  furnishes  an 
example  of  effective  fire'  protection.  Much 
of  this  area,  he  continued,  is  in  second- 
growth  longleaf  pine,  some  of  which  is 
being  chipped  for  turpentine.  Through  this 
region,  Mr.  Holmes  averred,  second-growth 
slash  and  longleaf  pine  is  being  chipped, 
the  trees  varying  from  four  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter. 

From  experiments  being  conducted  at 
Starke  the  State  forester  found  it  had  been 


pretty  definitely  decided  that  chipping  two, 
three,  or  six  times  a  week  is  much  more 
profitable  than  the  present  general  practice 
of  chipping  once  a  week.  These  experi- 
ments, he  asserted,  are  being  conducted  on 
the  Osceola  National  Forest. 


SHARP  CURTAILMENT  IS 
EXPERIENCED  IN  LUMBER 
CUT  OF  NATION  FOR  1930 


A  slump  in  the  cut  of  lumber  through- 
out the  Nation  in  193  0  from  the  previous 
year  is  shown  in  U.  S.  Census  reports.  The 
drop  is  noticeable  in  the  grand  total  of  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  country  as  well  as 
for  virtually  every  individual  state. 

A  preliminary  report  from  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  gives  the  production  of 
lumber,  lath,  and  shingles  for  the  United 
States  as  26,051,473,000  feet,  board  meas- 
ure, in  1930,  in  comparison  with  a  total  of 
36,886,032,000  sawed  in  1929. 

North  Carolina's  lumber  cut  amounted 
to  814,835,000  board  feet  in  1930,  while 
the  total  was  1,202,000,000  board  feet 
during  the  previous  year.  In  192  8  the  cut 
amounted  to  1,021,000,000  feet. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of 
the  reports  of  lumber  cut  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  has  been  the  steady  decrease  in 
the  production  of  large  mills.  This  is 
taken  by  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes  to  be 
occasioned  by  either  smaller  cutting  by  the 
large  mills  or  the  substitution  of  small 
units. 

Census  reports  for  1928  showed  that  14 
mills  cut  more  than  ten  million  board  feet 
each  in  the  State,  these  having  an  aggre- 
gate cut  for  the  year  of  266  million  feet; 
in  192  9  the  number  of  mills  cutting  this 
volume  of  lumber  had  been  reduced  to  10 
and  their  total  cut  to  170  million  feet;  by 
1930  only  five  mills  were  producing  10 
million  feet,  and  their  aggregate  output 
for  that  year  was  only  72  million  feet. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  North 
Carolina  stands  first  in  the  number  of  saw- 
mills with  1,612,  more  than  three  hundred 
above  Alabama,  which  has  the  second 
largest  number,  or  1,303. 

North  Carolina  dropped  one  place,  from 
tenth  to  eleventh,  in  the  total  production 
of  lumber  between  1929  and  1930.  Ap- 
proximately 76  per  cent  of  this  cut  is  yel- 
low pine. 
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WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL 
TREE    PLANTINGS    GOING 
FORWARD  OVER  COUNTRY 


Last  year  the  American  Tree  Associa- 
tion set  a  goal  of  10,000,000  trees  to  be 
planted  in  memory  of  George  Washington 
on  the  two-hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
birth.  A  recent  check  of  the  numbers  of 
trees  registered  shows  that  over  seven  and 
one-half  million  have  been  planted  in  hon- 
or of  the  father  of  our  country. 

A  North  Carolina  picture  of  one  of  the 
largest  George  Washington  plantings  was 
recently  run  in  Nature  magazine.  This  was 
a  view  of  over  seventy-five  Boy  Scouts 
planting  trees  in  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington on  the  Lake  Johnson  watershed 
near  Raleigh.  Much  favorable  comment 
was  given  to  the  Forestry  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment for  helping  with  this  project,  spon- 
sored by  the  Wake  County  Chapter  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League. 

The  figures  are  not  available  for  the 
number  of  trees  registered  in  North  Caro- 


lina, but  indications  are  that  it  will  reach 
a  good  number.  Some  thirty-one  schools 
planted  17,600  trees  which  were  registered 
under  the  bi-centennial  program. 

The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  has  plant- 
ed a  black  walnut  tree,  secured  from  a  nut 
which  grew  at  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  Cap- 
itol grounds  at  Raleigh.  The  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Reserves  took  part  in  this  cere- 
mony. Another  such  tree  was  planted  by 
high  officials  of  the  American  Forestry 
Association  on  the  Asheville  Plaza  last 
June  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  North  Carolinians 
will  plant  trees  of  all  kinds  this  year  and 
dedicate  them  to  George  Washington.  An 
application  for  certificates  may  be  secured 
by  writing  the  Forestry  Division,  N.  C.  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment, or  the  American  Tree  Association  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  Washington,  upon  his  retirement 
from  active  life  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  planted  trees  extensively  on 
his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  many  en- 
tries in  his  diary  deal  with  shrubs  and 
trees  planted  by  him. 


The  garment-making  trade  is  looked  upon  as  having  a  promising  future  in  North 
Carolina.  Here  is  shoicn  the  -finishing  room  of  one  of  the  newer  plants  of  this  kind  in 
the  State,  manufacturer  of  men's  cloth  underwear.  Growth  in  garment  industries  in 
North  Carolina  has  been  steady  even  during  the  last  several  years. 
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With  the  Wardens— and  From  the  Field 


Dr.  H.  H.  Fries,  owner  of  a  private  game 
farm  at  Tillery,  according  to  C.  T.  Law- 
rence. Halifax  County  warden,  has  spent 
some  $1,2  0  0  on  bounties  for  predatory 
animals  and  birds.  Last  year  Dr.  Fries, 
according  to  Warden  Lawrence,  raised 
about  500  quail,  350  pheasants,  and  175 
wild  turkeys.  The  quail  and  pheasants  are 
being  used  to  stock  the  farm  and  the  same 
disposition  is  being  made  of  most  of  the 
turkeys,  but  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  re- 
ported as  being  willing  to  sell  some  of  the 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  The  turkeys 
are  reported  to  be  of  the  purest  wild  strain 
obtainable.  

Warden  Alex  Fields,  of  Moore  County, 
furnishes  this  story:  Owing  to  the  dry 
weather,  deer  hunting  in  Moore  County 
was  not  so  good  during  the  first  of  the 
season;  and,  therefore,  a  party  of  hunters 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  was  un- 
usually elated  over  jumping  a  fine  buck. 
The  deer  gave  the  dogs  a  long  chase  and 
finally  ran  into  a  field  surrounded  by  a 
wire  fence.  The  deer  became  entangled  in 
the  fence.  Two  young  ladies,  seeing  his 
predicament,  ran  to  the  rescue  with  a  pine 
knot.  The  deer  was  dead  and  half  dressed 
when  the  hunters  arrived. 


A  set  of  deer  antlers  measuring  23^ 
inches  across  and  containing  six  prongs 
was  recently  sent  from  Halifax  County  to 
Raleigh  for  mounting.  This  county  also 
has  the  distinction  of  furnishing  the  only 
albino  deer  reported  killed  in  the  State 
this  year.  

Frustrated  by  dry  marshes  and  smoke 
from  forest  fires  on  a  goose-hunting  trip 
at  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  a  party  of  West 
Virginians,  according  to  Assistant  State 
Game  Warden  Chas.  J.  Moore,  of  Wash- 
ington, decided  to  hunt  off  the  marshes  in 
Pamlico  Sound  below  Engelhard. 

While  sitting  on  the  point  of  the  marsh 
waiting  for  geese,  the  hunters  forgot  their 
expected  quarry  with  the  appearance  of 
several  deer.  They  succeeded  in  bagging 
three  nice  bucks  and  turned  a  disappoint- 
ing trip  into  a  happy  ending. 

The  deer,  according  to  Mr.  Moore,  were 
accustomed  to  coming  out  of  the  woods  to 
the  edge  of  the  sound,  and  thus  became 
targets  for  the  expectant  goose  hunters. 


an  albino  quail,  killed  on  his  farm  near 
that  place,  to  the  office  of  State  Warden 
Chas.  H.  England.  The  bird  was  entirely 
white  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dark 
splotches  around  the  head. 

The  specimen  is  being  mounted  by  Cura- 
tor H.  H.  Brimley,  of  the  State  Museum, 
where  it  will  be  on  display.  The  bird  will 
be  available  for  future  exhibitions  of  the 
Division  of  Game  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development. 

Mr.  Baines  is  an  enthusiastic  conserva- 
tionist, and  he  believes  that  the  State 
Game  Law  has  been  the  agency  for  a  de- 
cided increase  in  useful  bird  life. 


From  Warden  R.  R.  King,  of  Stokes 
County,  comes  an  account  of  an  unusual 
association  between  a  gray  fox  and  a  large, 
spotted  wild  house-cat. 

The  pair  was  found  by  Warden  King  and 
a  party  of  friends  basking  contentedly  on 
a  limb  of  a  tree  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  Appearance  of  the  hunters  failed 
to  frighten  either  of  the  animals,  but  the 
fox  appeared  to  resent  the  intrusion  by 
growling  as  if  to  show  fight,  while  the  cat 
gazed  fixedly  at  the  hunters. 

Neither  of  the  animals  budged  until  a 
shot  from  one  of  the  hunters  brought  the 
cat  to  the  ground,  and  then  the  fox 
jumped  from  the  limb  and  scampered 
through  the  brush. 

Mr.  King  advocates  protection  for  the 
fox,  but  believes  that  the  wild  house-cat 
is  an  enemy  of  wild  life  which  should  be 
killed  when  found  roaming  through  the 
woods  away  from  habitations.  The  warden 
has  been  a  fox  hunter  of  considerable 
prominence  and  at  one  time  was  owner  of 
the  famous  Sauratown  Mountain  pack  of 
fox  hounds.  

County  Warden  M.  H.  Haynes,  of  Edge- 
combe, believes  his  forest  fire  organization 
was  responsible  for  preventing  the  burning 
of  at  least  2,041  acres  of  woodlands  during 
November  and  the  saving  of  some  $6,000 
for  the  landowners. 

Mr.  Haynes  reports  eleven  fires  in  his 
county  in  November,  which  burned  over 
about  225  acres.  Cost  of  suppression 
amounted  to  $39.49,  an  average  of  about 
$3.50  per  fire. 
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Deputy  Warden  Dewey  Price,  of  Ruther- 
fordton,  is  one  of  the  most  active  deputies 
in  the  State.  His  record  shows  8  6  convic- 
tions for  the  past  year. 


A  banded  bird  killed  in  Hoke  County  on 
November  2  6,  about  one  and  one-half  miles 
southwest  of  Raeford,  attracted  quite  a  bit 
of  interest,  especially  since  its  identifica- 
tion proved  puzzling  to  those  who  inspect- 
ed the  carcass,  according  to  H.  R.  Mc- 
Lean, Hoke  County  warden. 

The  bird  was  killed  while  flying  with  a 
flock  of  blackbirds,  and  it  was  described 
as  being  "similar  to  a  starling." 

Carcass  and  band  were  forwarded  to  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey  at  Washington, 
which  reported  that  it  was  a  female  red- 
wing blackbird  which  had  been  banded  by 
Verdi  Burtch  af  Branchport,  New  York, 
September  6,  1931. 


The  women  are  very  accommodating, 
thinks  Warden  D.  M.  Birchfield,  of  Chero- 
kee. From  a  newspaper  account  of  a  hunt 
which  wras  participated  in  by  ten  women 
and  four  men,  Mr.  Birchfield  summoned 
fourteen  persons  for  a  hearing  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  on  charges  of  hunting 
without  licenses.  The  women  were  dis- 
missed after  each  had  purchased  a  license. 


E.  H.  Powell,  Nash  County  game  and 
fish  warden,  has  suggested  to  members  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Rocky  Mount,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  creation  of  a  "Varmint 
Club."  His  idea,  as  expressed  in  the  week- 
ly bulletin  of  the  club,  is  to  rate  crows, 
outlawed  hawks,  and  other  vermin  at  a 
certain  number  of  points  each.  In  a  con- 
test with  another  civic  club  of  his  city,  he 
would  total  the  points  and  have  the  low 
scorer  feed  the  high.  Bounties  for  killing 
the  vermin  would  be  turned  over  to  some 
charitable  organization. 


Receipt  of  numerous  albino  specimens 
of  North  Carolina  wildlife  is  reported  dur- 
ing 1931  by  the  State  Museum,  according 
to  Harry  T.  Davis,  curator.  The  follow- 
ing birds  and  animals  of  this  type  were 
reported  by  Mr.  Davis:  gray  squirrel, 
taken  in  Bertie  County;  buck  deer,  taken 
in  Halifax  County;  gray  squirrel,  taken  in 
Wake  County,  and  partial  albino  quail, 
taken  in  Nash  County.  Other  albinos  or 
part  albinos  previously  received  by  the 
museum  include  a  white  opossum,  a  white 
raccoon,  two  white  crows,  a  yellow  rac- 
coon, a  gray  crow,  a  sparrow,  and  a  robin. 


County  WardeD  B.  P,  Sorrels,  of  Ban- 
combe  County,  and  his  deputies  are  making 
life  hard  for  the  violators  of  game  and 
fish  laws.  During  the  last  six  months  they 
have  conducted  about  200  prosecutions. 
For  the  last  week  in  November  there  were 
eighteen  convictions  with  tines  and  costs 
amounting  to   $32  7. 


FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

ENLARGES  GAME  REFUGE 

Acquisition  of  3,600  acres  of  land  con- 
tiguous to  tracts  previously  approved  for 
purchase  in  the  Swanquarter  Migratory 
Bird  Refuge  in  Hyde  County  was  author- 
ized by  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  at  a  meeting  in  Washington 
on  December  3,  attended  by  Director  J.  W. 
Harrelson  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
for  the  session. 

The  refuge  area,  according  to  a  press 
notice  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, will  be  consolidated  by  the  new 
areas  authorized  for  purchase  and  its  value 
as  an  inviolate  sanctuary  increased.  In- 
cluding water  areas  which  will  be  taken 
within  the  reservation,  the  refuge  now  will 
total  an  administrative  unit  of  about  25,- 
00  0  acres. 

Total  authorized  acquisition  of  lands  at 
the  December  3  meeting  was  43,227  acres, 
which  will  cost  the  Government  an  average 
of  $5.74  an  acre. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  acquisition 
program  by  the  Federal  Government,  154,- 
744  acres  have  been  obtained  throughout 
the  country.  In  addition,  65,970  acres 
have  been  set  aside  by  executive  order, 
making  a  total  of  220,713  acres  estab- 
lished or  in  process  of  being  established  as 
inviolate  Federal  sanctuaries  for  migratory 
birds. 

Refuges  have  been  established  in  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Montana,  Wyoming,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Florida. 
South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
and  New  York.  The  average  price  per 
acre  of  all  lands  approved  for  purchase 
under  the  new  act  is  $4.30. 


Forty  families  out  of  every  one  hundred 
in  the  United  States  had  radio  sets  in  April, 
19  30,  according  to  the  preliminary  count 
of  families  and  families  with  radio  sets 
made  public  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
There  were  29,980,146  families  in  the 
United  States  in  April,  19  30,  of  which  12,- 
078,345,  or  40.3  per  cent,  had  radio  sets. 
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A  NEW  YEAR— A  NEW  HOPE 


Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
with  its  disappointments  and  dis- 
couragements, its  shattered  hopes 
and  fortunes,  has  ended.  And  there 
are  few  who  will  mourn  its  passing. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  that  is  at  hand,  we  shall  natural- 
ly determine  to  profit  by  past  mis- 
takes and  base  our  future  course,  as 
a  normal  people,  on  what  we  have  in 
assets  and  a  justified  faith  in  oppor- 
tunities ahead  of  us. 

The  year  just  over  has  been  a 
period  of  increasing  fear  and  lack  of 


faith.  And  why?  Financial  difficul- 
ties of  Europe?  They  are  bad  enough, 
but  they  do  not  answer  the  question 
of  the  normal  American  mind.  This 
country  may  make  some  of  its  extra 
profit  from  exports,  but  even  in  the 
best  of  times  from  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  its  trade  is  domestic — buying  and 
seliing  with  our  own  people. 

Unbalanced  governmental  budg- 
ets? Increasing  taxes  and  extrava- 
gance? Bad  enough,  but  no  reason 
for  a  panic.  No  reason  for  closing 
our  banks  through  the  fear  of  depos- 
itors and  refusal  generally  to  recog- 
nize value  in  anything.  Fear  that 
has  grown  so  completely  unreasoning 
as  to  permit  securities  of  some  com- 
panies to  sell  on  our  exchanges  at 
prices  below  the  actual  cash  in  their 
vaults.  Fear  that  almost  stopped 
buying  and  that  brought  about  a  ces- 
sation in  manufacturing,  with  a  con- 
sequent huge  roll  of  unemployed. 

We  hardly  can  have  lost  faith  in 
the  recuperative  power  of  a  nation 
blessed  with  resources  unequaled  by 
any  other  country;  with  more  actual 
and  potential  wealth  per  capita  than 
exists  elsewhere  on  earth.  And  yet 
we  have  been  afraid  not  only  to  buy, 
but  almost  afraid  to  plan.  The  basis 
of  the  material  wealth  we  counted  in 
1929  is  still  here.  Save  for  some 
things  that  have  worn  out  and  other 
things  that  need  repair,  our  resources 
are  not  impaired.  And  the  things 
that  should  be  replaced  represent  in 
a  large  part  the  great  unfilled  needs 
of  125,000,000  people. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  turn  about;  to 
face  the  year  ahead  in  gratitude  for 
our  blessings  and  in  confidence  in  our 
ability  and  our  great  opportunity  to 
make  the  development  of  the  past 
seem  like  a  beginning  only. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
should  be  a  better  year. — Manufac- 
turers  Record. 
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Ninety-seven-year-old  Edward  ("Uncle 
Ned")  Steicart,  of  Davie  County,  is  shown 
here  receiving  a  hunting  license  from  County 
Warden  A.  E.  Rendrix.  "Uncle  Ned"  is  said 
to  oe  the  oldest  hunter  in  North  Carolina, 
and  perhaps  in  the  Nation. 


NINETY-SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 

HUNTER  PURSUES  SPORT 


Davie  County  claims  the  distinction  of 
having  the  oldest  active  hunter  in  North 
Carolina,  and  perhaps  in  the  Nation,  in 
the  person  of  Edward  ("Uncle  Ned")  Stew- 
art, of  Fulton  Township,  who  has  passed 
his  ninety-seventh  birthday. 

The  sale  of  a  State  hunting  license  to 
"Uncle  Ned,"  as  he  is  familiarly  known 
among  his  friends,  was  attended  by  an 
informal  ceremony  staged  by  Warden  A.  E. 
Hendrix  of  Davie  and  Yadkin  counties, 
who  at  that  time  set  forth  the  claim  of 
having  the  oldest  hunter  in  his  county. 

"Uncle  Ned"  is  a  veteran  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  having  served  under 
Capt.  T.  J.  Brown,  Company  E,  of  the  For- 
ty-second Regiment.  He  celebrated  his 
ninety-seventh  birthday  on  August  5,  1931. 

Purchase  o'f  a  hunting  license  speaks 
for  itself  in  the  activity  of  the  nonagena- 
rian, but  reports  from  Warden  Hendrix 
reveal  that  he  is  spry  considerably  beyond 


what  might  be  expected  of  a  man  of  his  age. 
He  has  been  a  hunter  for  more  than  eighty 
years,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  shot. 

"Uncle  Ned"  is  fond  of  hunting  quail, 
following  the  hounds,  sitting  in  a  concealed 
pjace  watching  the  tree-tops  for  squirrels, 
and  of  hunting  rabbits.  The  cottontail  is 
one  of  his  favorite  dishes. 


TOPOGRAPHIC  MAPPING 

OF  SECTION  COMPLETED 


Announcement  was  recently  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  the  publication 
of  a  topographic  map  of  the  Stuart  quad- 
rangle, an  area  consisting  of  240  square 
miles  lying  chiefly  in  Patrick  County,  Va., 
but  including  a  small  portion  of  Surry 
County  and  a  larger  area  in  Stokes  County, 
North  Carolina. 

North  Carolinians  and  others  interested 
in  this  section  will  be  pleased  at  the  avail- 
ability of  the  map,  particularly  because  of 
the  almost  total  absence  of  accurate  maps 
of  this  section. 

The  map  is  an  interesting  example  of 
modern  topographic  work,  of  preciseness 
in  execution,  and  of  first-class  printing. 
The  area  covered  by  the  map  includes  an 
extremely  complicated  drainage  system  of 
which  the  Dan  River  with  its  tributaries 
constitutes  the  principal  feature.  Within 
the  North  Carolina  portion  of  the  quadran- 
gle there  are  included  a  number  of  power 
dam-sites. 

These  dam-sites  have  been  surveyed  in 
considerable  detail  and  drawings  have 
been  made  by  the  Division  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  Engineering,  and  are  available 
for  distribution  at  stated  fees.  Data  for 
distribution  include  plan-profile  sheets  of 
the  river,  pond  lines,  and  cross-sections  of 
dam-sites,  besides  a  general  map  of  Stokes 
County  on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  .7  of  a 
mile. 


North  and  South  Carolina  have  the  larg- 
est average  families  in  the  country,  ac- 
cording to  the  1930  census.  The  number 
of  members  in  the  average  North  Carolina 
family  is  4.9. 

There  is  a  decided  tendency  toward 
smaller  families  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
The  census  of  19  30  showed  the  average 
family  for  the  country  to  be  4.1,  as  com- 
pared with  4.3  in  1920.  The  average  pop- 
ulation per  family  in  1910  was  4.5;  in 
1900,  4.7;  and  in  1S90,  4.9. 
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HOLLY  SHELTER  PUBLIC 
HUNTING  GROUND  PROVES 
NEED  OF  MORE  SUCH  AREAS 


JOHNSTON  COUNTY  SETS 

PACE  IN  POND  BUILDING 


Results  of  operation  of  the  Holly  Shelter 
public  shooting  ground,  the  first  area  of 
State-owned  land  in  North  Carolina  set 
aside  for  that  purpose,  prove  conclusively 
the  value  and  need  of  publicly  owned  land 
open  to  all  hunters,  according  to  State 
Game  Warden  Chas.  H.  England. 

All  of  the  services  of  a  refuge  and  public 
shooting  grounds  have  been  furnished,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  England,  with  virtually  no 
expense  to  the  game  fund.  Almost  the 
entire  expense  of  operation  of  the  public 
shooting  ground  is  represented  by  the  sal- 
ary of  the  refuge  keeper  and  an  original 
investment  in  a  small  building  for  head- 
quarters for  the  keeper. 

Total  receipts  from  fees  for  the  hunting 
ground  amounted  last  year  to  $757,  Mr. 
England  said.  The  major  item  of  expense 
was  the  salary  of  the  warden,  which  was 
$60  0  for  the  year. 

Holly  Shelter  refuge  and  public  shoot- 
ing ground  consists  of  approximately  45,- 
000  acres,  the  administration  of  which  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  About  25,000  acres 
of  the  property  have  been  set  aside  as  a 
breeding  or  refuge  area,  and  about  20,000 
are  used  for  public  hunting  during  open 
seasons. 

Last  year,  according  to  Warden  Eng- 
land, more  than  one  hundred  persons  from 
outside  Pender  County,  some  forty  of  whom 
were  nonresidents  of  the  State,  hunted 
within  the  area. 

"A  number  of  nonresidents  upon  their 
return  home  wrote  commendatory  letters, 
expressing  satisfaction  with  their  success 
in  hunting  in  the  Holly  Shelter  area  and 
calling  attention  to  the  courtesy  shown  by 
the  county  warden,  Joe  F.  Johnson,  his 
deputies,  and  the  refuge  warden,  Oscar 
Chadwick,"  Mr.  England  said. 

"As  a  result  of  several  nonresidents 
hunting  in  this  area,  tracts  of  land  have 
been  purchased  in  Pender  County  and  that 
section  of  the  State  for  the  establishment 
of  lodges  as  well  as  for  business  purposes. 

"Before  the  end  of  December  of  this 
season  twenty  nonresidents  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Holly  Shelter  grounds,  and 
most  of  these  had  either  visited  the  area 
or  were  planning  to  do  so.  These  inquiries 
were  from  seventeen  different  states,  and 


Johnston  County,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Warden  Wayland  Jones,  is  set- 
ting a  strong  pace  in  the  development  of 
fish  ponds  on  the  farm,  a  program  which 
has  been  pushed  by  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development   for  years. 

A  survey  recently  made  by  Warden  Jones 
reveals  the  construction  of  fifteen  fish 
ponds  in  Johnston  County  last  year,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  three  to  ten  acres.  The 
warden  found  a  total  of  forty  ponds  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  fish-pond  enthusiast,  and 
early  last  year  started  to  boost  such  proj- 
ects among  the  farmers  of  his  county.  He 
believes  that  the  movement  should  result 
in  the  creation  of  at  least  twenty-five  new 
ponds  in  his  county  this  year,  and  has  set 
this  number  as  a  goal. 

Although  the  Johnston  County  warden 
has  no  means  of  estimating  the  total 
amount  of  fish  taken  from  the  ponds,  he 
feels  sure  that  a  sufficient  number  has 
been  taken  to  prove  their  value.  He  points 
out  that  farm  fish  ponds  not  only  produce 
a  ready  source  of  appetizing  food  with 
which  the  ordinary  farm  menu  can  be 
varied,  but  also  furnish  a  large  amount  of 
sport,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  fig- 
ured in  financial  terms. 

In  addition  to  other  advantages,  farm 
fish  ponds  offer  the  possibility  of  income 
through  the  sale  of  game  fish  brood  stock. 
This  market  may  be  limited  at  present, 
but  with  improved  conditions  the  demands 
of  an  ever-increasing  army  of  fishermen 
must  be  met. 

Properly  developed  fish  ponds  are  al- 
ways an  asset  through  an  increase  in  value 
of  the  farm.  Often  unsightly  and  waste 
places  are  transformed  into  attractive 
areas  by  their  construction. 


Of  the  total  budget  for  forest  fire  pre- 
vention and  suppression  in  North  Carolina 
for  the  fiscal  year  1931-3  2  amounting  to 
$116,243,  $56,880  is  being  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government,  leaving  $59,363 
to  be  furnished  by  the  State,  counties,  and 
private  cooperators.  Georgia  leads  the 
South  Atlantic  States  in  provisions  for  for- 
est fire  protection  with  a  total  of  $150,699 
from  all  sources,  and  is  followed  by  Flor- 
ida with  $131,478. 

more  than  half  of  them  have  been  repre- 
sented by  hunters  in  Holly  Shelter." 
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MANUFACTURING  PLANT 

GETS  ORDER  AS  RESULT 
OF  CAROLINA  PROGRAM 


Many  of  the  results  of  the  "Made-in- 
North  Carolina"  program,  promoted  by  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment to  popularize  the  industrial 
products  of  the  State,  are  intangible,  but 
an  instance  where  they  were  traced  di- 
rectly has  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Department. 

One  of  the  large  hosiery  mills  of  the 
State  has  recently  expressed  publicly  its 
appreciation  to  a  large  department  store 
for  its  aid  in  obtaining  an  order  for  120,- 
000  pairs  of  hosiery  from  a  buying  group 
with  which  the  store  is  associated. 

This  order,  according  to  the  president  of 
the  hosiery  company,  brought  $75,000 
worth  of  business  to  the  manufacturers 
that  would  have  gone  elsewhere  but  for 
the  efforts  extended  by  the  merchant.  As 
a  result,  according  to  the  head  of  the  firm, 
his  factory  had  continued  to  run  steadily 
and  had  kept  its  workers  employed. 

The  department  store,  to  which  credit 
was  given  for  landing  the  order  for  the 
manufacturer,  featured  North  Carolina- 
made  products  on  a  large  scale  during  the 
week  set  aside  for  this  purpose  and  con- 
ducted a  sale  which  attracted  widespread 
attention  over  the  State  because  of  its 
many  novel  features. 

The  new  order  for  North  Carolina  prod- 
ucts is  one  of  the  results  predicted  by  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Al- 
though this  case  furnishes  only  one  exam- 
ple of  direct  expansion  of  business  from 
the  movement,  it  will  continue  to  call  at- 
tention of  buyers  throughout  the  Nation 
to  industrial  products  of  the  State.  The 
results  are  expected  to  be  cumulative  in 
effect,  becoming  more  pronounced  and 
more  far-reaching  as  the  movement  con- 
tinues to  be  stressed  from  year  to  year. 


NATIONAL  FORESTS  IN 

STATE  ARE  EXPANDED 


Two  areas  in  the  same  number  of  Na- 
tional Forests  situated  partly  in  North 
Carolina  were  among  the  82,575  acres  ap- 
proved for  purchase  by  the  National  Forest 
Reservation  Commission  in  December. 

A  total  of  5,4  50  acres  was  authorized  to 
be  added  to  the  Cherokee  and  Nantahala 
National  Forests    2,3?9  acres  of  this  being 


for  the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  situated 
in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee, 
and  3,111  for  the  Nantahala  National  For- 
est in  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  South 
Carolina.  Purchase  price  for  the  Cherokee 
acreage  was  $7,864.75,  and  for  the  Nanta- 
hala, $11,761.80. 

The  acquisition  program  contemplates 
purchases  in  twenty-three  existing  units  in 
more  than  a  dozen  states.  It  involves  a 
total  obligation  of  $204,116.03. 


LEGION  FORESTRY  ESSAY 

CONTEST  WON  BY  GIRLS 


Miss  Nell  Stallings,  of  the  Edward  Best 
High  School,  was  awarded  first  place,  and 
Miss  Lucille  Hudson,  of  Louisburg  High 
School,  won  second  prize  in  an  essay  con- 
test conducted  last  fall  in  Franklin  County 
on  the  subject,  "Protection  and  Develop- 
ment of  Franklin  County's  Forest  Re- 
sources," sponsored  by  the  American  Le- 
gion Post  of  Louisburg. 

Miss  Stallings,  in  the  winning  essay,  con- 
trasted forestry  conditions  in  1914  and 
19  2  8.  In  the  former  year,  she  pointed  out, 
there  was  estimated  to  be  a  stand  of  320,- 
000,000  feet  of  merchantable  timber  in 
Franklin  County,  and  in  1928,  90,000,000 
feet,  a  decrease  of  230,000,000  in  fourteen 
years.  In  the  absence  of  scientific  forestry 
practice,  she  continued,  this  has  resulted 
in  unproductive  or  idle  lands. 

"The  future  of  idle  lands,"  the  essayist 
said,  "depends  upon  the  growing  of  for- 
ests. By  growing  trees  on  idle  land  the 
soil  will  be  enriched,  the  erosion  reduced, 
the  surroundings  made  more  pleasant,  not 
only  by  beauty,  but  by  the  fact  that  the 
general  conditions  are  healthier.  .  .  . 

"In  the  second  place,  the  forest  is  a 
place  of  recreation.  Hunters,  campers,  na- 
ture lovers,  all  have  a  place  to  forget  their 
cares  in  a  forest.  It  is  a  place  where  they 
may  hunt,  fish,  camp,  and  rest  to  their 
hearts'  delight. 

"In  the  third  place,  the  forest  will  pay 
for  all  the  protection  and  development  it 
has  had  by  yielding  a  growth  of  timber 
which  can  be  sold  and  the  money  pocketed 
for  future  use  toward  the  development  of 
the  forests. 

"Hand  in  hand  with  the  development  of 
forests  goes  their  protection.  Protection  is 
over  half  the  job,  since  the  forest  has  to 
be  saved  from  the  ravages  of  fires,  insects, 
diseases,  hungry  cattle  and  pigs,  and  de- 
structive lumbering." 
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FORESTRY  ASSOCIATION 

MAKES  ESSAY  CONTEST 

POSSIBLE  BY  DONATION 


Continuation  of  competition  in  the  series 
of  annual  forestry  essay  contests  among 
high  school  students  of  North  Carolina, 
for  which  no  funds  for  prizes  are  available 
in  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  is  made  possible  by  the  North 
Carolina  Forestry  Association,  according 
to  State  Forester  J.  S.  Holmes. 

The  association  will  furnish  the  neces- 
sary $2  5  for  prizes  for  the  contest,  Mr. 
Holmes  has  been  notified  by  K.  Clyde  Coun- 
cil, of  Wananish,  president,  and  Col.  Jo- 
seph Hyde  Pratt,  of  Chapel  Hill,  chairman 
of  its  executive  committee. 

Although  detailed  plans  of  the  essay 
contest  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  the 
subject,  "The  Forest  in  Relation  to  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing,"  has  been  chosen. 

The  American  Forestry  Association,  as 
for  the  two  previous  contests,  will  offer 
medals  to  the  boy  and  girl  submitting  the 
best  essays.  The  association  will  also  pre- 
sent a  bronze  plaque  to  the  school  which 
furnishes  the  winning  essayist.  This  plaque 
is  now  in  possession  of  the  Raeford  High 
School,  after  remaining  in  possession  of 
the  Cullowhee  High  School  the  first  year. 

A  new  feature  of  the  contest  announced 
by  State  Forester  Holmes  is  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Council  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  through  David  Lind- 
sey,  president.  The  council  has  agreed  to 
secure  so  far  as  possible  prizes  in  each 
county  in  which  a  chapter  of  the  league  is 
organized.  These  will  be  awarded  to  the 
two  or  three  best  essayists  in  the  counties, 
making  it  possible  for  contestants  to  win  a 
county  award,  even  though  they  fail  to 
land  a  State  prize. 

Further  details  of  the  contest  will  be 
announced  later  by  State  Forester  Holmes, 
who  will  send  out  detailed  instructions  to 
principals  of  high  schools  in  January.  It 
is  expected  that  the  rules  will  be  virtually 
the  same  as  last  year. 


WARDEN  SERVICE  SHOWS 

WORTH  ON  STATE  LAKE 


Besides  regulating  the  use  of  natural 
resources  in  and  around  Lake  Waccamaw, 
one  of  the  State-owned  lakes  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  the  special  warden 
service     which     was     provided     during     a 


seven-months  period  last  year  proved 
worth  while  from  the  standpoint  of  collec- 
tions. 

Sale  of  licenses  and  permits  of  all  kinds, 
including  hunting  and  fishing,  according 
to  a  report  from  A.  L.  Hendren,  lake  ward- 
en, for  the  seven  months  amounted  to 
$458.  This  included  a  total  of  $347  from 
fishing  and  hunting  licenses,  $319  of  which 
was  from  fishing  licenses,  $25  from  combi- 
nation hunting  and  fishing,  and  $6  from 
minnow  permits.  The  rest  of  the  collec- 
tions was  for  various  types  of  privileges  in 
using  the  lake. 

In  addition  to  the  revenues  from  fees, 
Warden  Hendren  conducted  twenty-six 
prosecutions  on  charges  of  violations  of  the 
law.  Fines  and  court  costs  in  these  cases 
amounted  to  $23  8.40.  The  fines  went  into 
the  school  fund  of  Columbus  County,  in 
which  the  lake  is  located. 

Regulation  of  the  privileges  of  the  lake 
is  necessary  to  preserve  its  facilities  for 
the  entire  public.  Without  some  form  of 
restriction,  as  with  other  public  property, 
the  major  share  of  enjoyment  of  the  lake 
would  probably  be  preempted  by  the  few 
or  the  area  would  probably  be  spoiled  for 
the  many.  The  lake  regulations  include 
rules  for  improvements,  licensing  of  boats, 
and  sanitary  restrictions. 

The  lake  should  have  an  all-year  warden 
service  to  prevent  the  undoing  in  less  than 
half  a  year  work  requiring  the  rest  of  the 
year  to  accomplish. 


More  than  2,500  persons  saw  forestry, 
game,  and  fisheries  pictures  shown  by  the 
educational  truck  of  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  during  the 
latter  part  of  November.  Of  the  total,  1,099 
were  adults  and  2,455  were  children.  Lit- 
erature numbering  1,930  pieces  was  dis- 
tributed by  W.  L.  Moore,  operator  in 
charge  of  the  truck.  Showings  during  this 
period  were  given  in  Jackson  and  Yancey 
counties. 


Mecklenburg  County  ranks  forty-ninth 
among  the  fifty-seven  leading  counties  in 
the  United  States  having  the  greatest 
wholesale  trade  in  1929,  as  revealed  by  the 
recent  census  of  distribution.  These  fifty- 
seven  leading  counties  sold  $52,164,523,- 
321  worth  of  goods  at  wholesale,  or  75.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  wholesale  volume  of 
the  United  States.  Mecklenburg's  share  of 
this  business  was  $185,358,137  for  the 
year. 
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SALT-WATER  ANGLERS 

ASSISTED  IN  BUILDING 

STATE  SHRIMP  FISHERY 


Salt-water  anglers  gave  a  large  part  of 
the  initial  impetus  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  shrimping  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  commercial  fisher- 
ies of  North  Carolina,  according  to  Capt. 
John  A.  Nelson,  fisheries  commissioner. 

From  the  start  which  the  demand  of  the 
anglers  gave  to  the  industry,  coupled  with 
local  trade,  canning  of  the  fishery  product, 
and  improved  facilities  for  handling  the 
product,  the  shrimp  industry  has  expanded 
in  recent  years  to  a  high  position  among 
North  Carolina  fisheries. 

Another  factor  leading  to  the  growth  of 
the  shrimp  industry  is  the  use  of  improved 
gear  which  has  evolved  from  the  skim  and 
cast  nets  of  early  days  to  long  seines  and 
finally  to  trawling. 

The  growth  of  shrimping  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  may  be  traced  from  statis- 
tics of  the  catch  kept  by  the  Division  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development.  The 
yield  for  the  fiscal  years  of  1919-1920  was 
684,616  pounds;  for  1921-1922,  1,160,000. 
From  this  point  the  increase  was  steady 
through  the  biennium  of  1929  and  1930, 
which  showed  a  total  catch  of  1,207,108 
pounds.  Last  year  the  output  established  a 
record  of  1,548,900  pounds,  or  more  than 
for  any  previous  two-year  period. 

This  year,  however,  presents  a  different 
picture,  with  a  yield  estimated  at  only 
about  325,000  pounds.  The  decrease  is 
ascribed  to  two  factors — a  smaller  supply 
and  a  cause  usually  looked  upon  as  being 
remote  to  commercial  fisheries,  forest  fires. 
The  smoke  from  the  flames  along  the  coast, 
which  have  been  particularly  heavy  in  the 
principal  shrimp  areas  of  Brunswick  and 
Carteret  counties,  has  often  prevented  the 
shrimpers  and  other  fishermen  from 
working. 

Studies  are  being  undertaken  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  add  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  habits  of  this 
Crustacea,  which  should  give  information 
on  measures  necessary  to  perpetuate  the 
supply  of  this  natural  resource. 

Some  of  the  phases  being  considered  in 
these  studies  include  the  rate  of  growth 
and  age  of  maturity  of  the  shrimp,  accord- 
ing to  Captain  Nelson.  Whether  the  shrimp 
matures  in  one  year  or  more  than  one  is  of 
importance  to  the  industry,  Captain  Nelson 


believes,  since  excessive  fishing  for  a  crop 
maturing  in  one  year  would  present  more 
danger  of  depletion  than  would  be  the 
case  if  more  than  one  year  were  required, 
since,  in  the  latter  case,  young  shrimp 
would  be  in  process  of  maturation  while 
the  crop  of  adults  is  being  taken. 

The  problem  of  migration  is  also  being 
investigated.  Scientists  are  seeking  to  solve 
whether  the  movement  of  the  Crustacea  is 
principally  inshore  and  offshore  or  an  ex- 
tensive north  and  south  oceanic  migration. 
If  the  former  is  the  case,  maintenance  of 
the  industry  is  chiefly  a  State  problem;  but 
in  the  latter  event  conservation  will  largely 
be  a  matter  of  mutual  concern  of  those 
states  sharing  in  the  income  of  the  fishery. 


NORTH  CAROLINA-MADE 

SHOP  IS  CONTEMPLATED 


A  shop  in  which  articles  manufactured 
in  North  Carolina  would  be  the  only  stock 
is  the  latest  suggestion  in  connection  with 
the  "Made-in-North  Carolina"  program 
which  has  been  promoted  for  the  past  two 
years  by  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  with  the  cooperation  of 
numerous  other  agencies. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
recently  received  a  communication  from  a 
firm  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
such  a  shop  in  one  of  the  resort  centers  of 
the  State,  requesting  ideas  and  cooperation 
from  the  Department.  A  list  of  producers 
of  consumers'  goods  was  furnished. 

If  the  venture  proves  profitable,  it  was 
also  indicated  that  the  same  company 
might  establish  a  shop  to  handle  North 
Carolina  products  at  some  eastern  resort. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is  particularly  interested  in 
this  project  because  of  its  possibilities  in 
advertising  products  made  in  this  State. 
With  hundreds  of  visitors,  many  of  whom 
would  doubtless  be  interested  in  sending 
or  carrying  home  some  souvenir,  a  resort 
center  should  add  to  the  attractiveness  of 
such  a  business. 


The  life  of  a  game  warden  is  not  one  of 
a  bed  of  roses,  as  an  experience  of  Warden 
A.  E.  Hendrix  of  Davie  and  Deputy  Sheriff 
Charles  Foster  of  that  county  proves. 
Warden  Hendrix  attempted  to  arrest  a 
Negro  on  a  charge  of  hunting  without  a 
license.  The  Negro  fled.  Later,  the  deputy 
sheriff,  attempting  to  take  the  Negro  into 
custody,  barely  escaped  injury  from  an  axe 
in  his  hands  by  quick  dodging. 
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